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THE  ERA  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

Sociology  has  a  foremost  place  in  the  thought  of  modern 
men.  Approve  or  deplore  the  fact  at  pleasure,  we  cannot  escape 
it.  Examination  of  the  fact  in  a  few  of  its  relations  will  properly 
introduce  a  .statement  of  the  aims  of  this  Journal. 

I .  In  our  age  the  fact  of  human  association  is  more  obtrusive  and 
relatively  more  influential  than  in  any  previous  epoch.  Modern  men 
are  made  aware  in  more  ways  than  former  generations  that  their 
lot  is  affected  by  the  existence  of  other  men.  Wherever  the 
proportion  of  laborers  in  the  extractive  industries  is  diminishing 
and  the  proportion  of  people  occupied  with  intermediate  pro- 
cesses of  production  and  consumption  is  correspondingly  increas- 
ing, it  would  be  surprising  if  the  change  were  not  accompanied 
by  some  modifications  in  men's  views  about  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  physical  and  the  social  elements  in  the  conditions  of 
human  existence.  As  industries  become  diversified,  as  division 
of  labor  and  competition  become  territorial  and  international, 
not  less  than  individual,  as  occupations  are  more  visibly  affected 
bv  the  actions  of  distant  persons,  as  communication  becomes 
accurate  and  rapid  between  groups  of  men  industrially  related 
though  geographically  separate,  perception  of  dependence  upon 
physical  conditions  ceases  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  human 
calculation.  Perception  of  subjection  to  human  devices  or  of 
advantage  to  be  won  by  personal  combinations  becomes  decisive. 
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The  ranchman  in  Montana  who  has  safely  wintered  his  herd 
but  cannot  ship  them  to  a  market  because  a  manufacturer  in 
Illinois  has  failed  to  preserve  an  understanding  with  coal  heavers 
and  machinists  and  carpenters  ;  the  miner  in  Nevada  who  ferrets 
out  a  coincidence  between  certain  acts  of  legislation  and  the 
decline  of  his  silver  in  value ;  the  rolling-mill  operative  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  discovers  that  a  body  of  men  in  Washington  may 
vote  an  increase  or  decrease  of  his  work  and  wages  —  all  these 
and  the  rest  represented  by  them  learn  to  disregard  the  fixed 
factors  in  human  relations,  and  instead  to  watch  other  players 
in  the  game  of  life  as  exclusively  as  opponents  at  the  chessboard  or 
rival  teams  on  gridiron  or  diamond. 

Through  influences  such  as  these  it  comes  about  that  the 
fact  of  human  association  becomes  a  most  intimate  reality  to  the 
great  masses  of  men  long  before  philosophers  have  begun  to 
learn  its  import. 

II.  The  distinguishing  mental  trait  of  our  age  is  undisciplined 
social  self-consciousness.  Men  are  more  definitely  and  variously 
aware  of  each  other  than  ever  before.  They  are  also  more  pro- 
miscuously perplexed  by  each  other's  presence.  We  sometimes 
credit  our  generation  with  perceiving  that  we  are  members  one 
of  another,  but  the  content  of  popular  consciousness  is  more 
precisely  rendered  in  the  version,  ''meddlers  one  with  another." 
We  know  just  enough  about  social  contacts  to  regard  man  as  the 
animal  that  makes  the  most  trouble  for  its  own  species.  What- 
ever be  men's  aims  or  acts  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to 
venture  upon  an  enterprise  so  rare  that  collision  can  be  avoided 
with  the  anticipating  prejudice,  property,  or  purpose  of  other 
men.  The  fate  that  goes  with  us  or  against  us  into  our  battle 
no  longer  seems  to  be  a  power  of  nature,  or  a  superhuman 
champion,  but  merely  detached  or  confederate  human  volition. 
Whatever  modern  men's  theory  of  the  social  bond,  no  men  have 
ever  had  more  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bond  exists. 

III.  This  inevitable  contact  of  man  with  mett  has  produced  confident 
poptdar  philosophies  of  human  association.  Social  self-conscious- 
ness  formulates  itself  as  guiding  assumption  or  as  controlling 
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dogma.  Modern  men  are  not  merely  aware  of  these  contacts 
with  compatriot  and  alien,  official  and  civilian,  wage-earner  and 
wage-payer,  capitalist  and  landlord  and  tenant,  union  and  non- 
union laborer,  brain-worker  and  brawn-worker,  industrial  and 
criminal,  rich  and  poor  seekers  of  employment  and  shunners  of 
employment.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  stations  think  over  these 
contacts,  they  listen  to  arguments  about  them,  they  acquire 
opinions,  they  accept  beliefs. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing  an  occasional  individual 
reflected  upon  societary  relations  in  the  large.  In  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  eighteenth  century  social  philosophy  had  broken  out  of 
the  schools  and  in  one  country  had  enlisted  popular  strength 
enough  to  destroy  a  decaying  dynasty.  In  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  illiterates  are  become  a  feeble  minority  in  the 
chief  countries  of  civilization  and  the  whole  population  that  can 
read,  with  many  additions  from  those  who  cannot,  maintain  in 
perpetual  session  a  lyceum  of  sociology.  If  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing,  jeopardy  from  that  source  is  today  universal. 
The  millions  have  fragmentary  knowledge  of  societary  relations, 
and  they  are  trying  to  transmute  that  meager  knowledge  into 
social  doctrine  and  policy.  The  peculiar  element  of  danger  in 
the  situation  was  just  now  suggested.  Modern  thought  assumes 
that  the  fixed  factors  in  human  conditions  are  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  elements  that  may  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment. Popular  judgment  is  just  now  intoxicated  with  the  splen- 
did half  truth  that  society  is  what  men  choose  to  make  it. 
Popular  social  philosophy  in  its  countless  forms  is  today  unani- 
mous in  speculation  about  institutional  rearrangement  without  due 
estimate  of  human  limitations. 

IV.  Popular  social  philosophy  has  its  counterpart  today  in  a  social 
gravitation  or  "  movement"  in  the  line  of  certain  sympathies  and 
assumptions  begotten  and  fostered  by  reflection  on  contemporary 
societary  conditions.  In  this  movement  some  of  the  ultimate 
determinants  of  human  destiny  are  emerging,  yet  the  play  of 
these  profound  forces  is  inconstant  and  erratic  because  at  pres 
ent  they  are  almost  as  enigmatical   to   the  men  who    trust   as  to 
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those  who  challenge  them.  This  movement  combines  with  ele- 
ments of  promise  all  the  elements  of  danger  to  which  we  referred 
above.  It  has  recently  been  characterized  by  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  whose  vigorous  language  we  quote,  although  it  implies 
dissent  from  portions  of  the  thought  just  expressed. 

Only  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  the  present  sociological 
movement  is  qualifies  one  even  to  guess  what  the  church  may  expect 
from  it.  Were  it  merely  some  or  all  of  the  forms  in  which  it  finds 
expression  in  current  literature  or  present-day  effort  the  question  would 
perhaps  admit  of  briefer  and  more  definite  answer.  Whoever  regards 
it,  whether  as  claimant  or  critic,  to  be  merely  a  species  of  literature, 
or  the  ideal  of  a  few  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  or  the  copyrighted 
effusions  of  any  particular  school  of  theorists,  or  any  mere  method  of 
work,  or  the  fad  of  the  fashionables,  so  totally  misconceives  the  move- 
ment as  to  be  incapable  of  seriously  entertaining  the  idea  of  any  vital 
relationship  between  it  and  the  church,  on  the  common  ground  of 
Christianity. 

The  conviction  that  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  social  movement  of 
modern  life  underlies  this  discussion,  and  alone  warrants  its  sug- 
gestions. It  is  simply  the  way  life  is  moving  today,  and  along  which 
"  leaders  "  are  really  following  afar  off.  It  is  the  direction  which  the 
course  of  human  affairs  is  taking,  and  would  take  if  there  were  no  dis- 
tinctively sociological  literature  to  record  the  watermarks  of  its  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  new-born  consciousness  in  the  many  of  each  other's 
existence  and  of  the  relationship  of  each  to  all  as  members  one  of 
another.  This  consciousness  is  born  of  God  and  these  times,  when 
"  no  man  liveth  unto  himself,"  whether  he  would  or  not.  It  is  the 
movement  of  the  common  mind  to  understand  the  complex  relations 
of  man  to  man  in  modern  society,  and  to  forge  out  the  science  and 
arts  of  living  and  working  together.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  com- 
mon heart  to  realize  the  undying  hope  of  social  justice  and  human 
brotherhood.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  common  will  to  find  and 
apply  some  adjustment  of  the  disturbed  relationships  and  dislodged 
classes,  caused  by  the  most  revolutionary  force  ever  introduced  into 
human  affairs,  except  the  gospel,  viz.,  the  modern  industrial  system. 

The  present  sociological  movement  stands  for  all  this  and  more, 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  church.  Its  science  of  soci- 
ology, however,  is  rapidly  formulating  the  data  and  province  of  that 
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branch  of  scientific  research  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  study  of 
society  as  a  whole,  and  the  social  sciences  are  laying  the  basis  for  the 
practical  arts  of  living  and  working  together  within  the  specific  classes 
and  conditions  to  which  the  several  social  structures  give  rise.  But 
while  these  new  sciences  are  the  vital  self-expression  of,  and  are 
absolutely  essential  to,  the  perpetuity,  progress  and  power  of  the 
movement,  they  are  and  ever  will  he  far  from  being  identical  with  it  or 
comprehensive  of  it.  For  this  movement  of  life  so  far  transcends  the 
best  efforts  to  formulate  it,  that  it  almost  reduces  them  to  an  absurdity 
to  identify  them  with  it.  This  movement  has  its  observers,  but  recog- 
nizes no  authorities.  It  has  its  interpreters,  but  no  line  of  thought  or 
action  has  less  human  leadership.  It  is  the  mighty  "  Zeitgeist,"  the 
very  spirit  of  all  living,  to  which  our  Lord's  description  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  as  truthfully,  as  reverently  be  applied,  "  It  bloweth  where 
it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence 
it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth."  In  its  presence  only  the  religious 
spirit  and  the  scientific  attitude  are  worthy  of  respect." 

This  peculiar  popular  unrest  of  our  era  corresponds  with  two 
postulates  of  social  philosophy  held  today  in  every  variety  of 
form  and  force  by  unprecedented  numbers,  first,  that  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  second,  that 
something  must  be  done  directly,  systematically  and  on  a  large 
scale  to  right  the  wrongs. 

In  thus  pointing  out  that  popular  agitation  for  a  remodeling 
of  our  social  structure,  and  the  logically  antecedent  popular 
philosophies  of  society  are  not  chiefly  academic  facts,  and  that 
they  are  altogether  more  extensive  than  the  scope  of  scholars' 
influence,  we  are  calling  attention  to  points  in  the  situation  which 
few  theorists  have  duly  considered.  The  relation  of  popular 
sociology  to  would-be  scientific  sociology  should  be  settled  in 
the  minds  of  scholars  before  more  confusion  results.  Altogether 
too  much  has  been  charged  or  credited  to  the  professional 
students  of  societv. 

The  fact  that  sociology  is  not  primarily  a  product  of  the 
schools  has  escaped  the  attention  of  most  observers.  Popular 
attempts  to  explain   present   forms  of  society,  and  to  get  favor- 

'  The  Advance,  June  20,  1895. 
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ably  placed  for  effecting  change  in  social  conditions  are  as 
independent  of  the  schools  as  they  are  of  the  seasons.  Some 
scholars  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  sociology  is  not  only  with- 
out form  and  void,  but  that  it  must  forever  remain  so,  because 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  sanctions  it;  and  the  name  is 
therefore  merely  a  device  to  give  new  theorists  a  place.  These 
critics  know  little  about  the  deep  currents  of  present  popular 
thought.  It  is  a  very  callow  sociologist  who  imagines  that  he 
and  his  colaborers  are  inventing  the  subject-matter  of  a  new 
science.  They  are  trying  to  perfect  means  of  answering  obtru- 
sive questions  about  society  which  the  ordinary  man  is  proposing 
every  hour.  They  are  not  creating  but  merely  representing 
popular  curiosity.  Life  is  so  much  more  real  to  the  people  than 
to  the  schools  that  the  people  are  no  sooner  possessed  of  some 
of  the  tools  of  thought,  and  some  means  of  observation,  than 
they  proceed  to  grapple  with  more  vital  questions  than  the 
scholars  had  raised.  Hence  social  philosophies,  popular  in  source, 
partial  in  content,  but  potent  in  political  effect,  get  vogue  before 
scholars  know  the  terms  of  the  conditions  which  these  rule-of- 
thumb  philosophies  claim  to  explain.  The  doctrines  of  pro- 
fessional sociologists  are  attempts  to  substitute  revised  second 
thought  for  the  hasty  first  thoughts  composing  the  popular 
sociologies  in  which  busy  men  outside  the  schools  utter  their 
impressions. 

V.  The  facts  thus  sketched  constitute  a  stre?mous  demafid  for 
authentic  social  philosophy.  Are  men  on  the  whole  sane,  or  hys- 
terical, or  possibly  paranoiac,  in  their  attitude  toward  real  and 
possible  social  conditions?  Are  the  postulates  of  our  social 
introspection  valid  or  invalid?  Have  we  learned  all  that  can  be 
known  about  the  antecedents  of  present  conditions,  about  the 
standards  by  which  these  conditions  should  be  judged,  about  the 
type  of  future  conditions  toward  which  it  is  rational  to  aim,  about 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  man  for  the  creation  of  a  different 
social  order?  Unless  they  have  a  monopoly  of  such  fundamental 
and  circumstantial  and  comprehensive  social  philosophy,  accred- 
ited by  every  pertinent  scientific  sanction,  many  men  exercising  the 
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office  of  public  teacher  today  are  grievously  sinning  against  their 
fellows  by  aggressive  and  inflammatory  sociological  dogmatism. 
Science  makes  common  cause  with  every  other  human  interest 
when  it  insists  that  there  must  be  adequate  investigation  and  for- 
mulation of  the  conditions  of  human  welfare  before  there  can  be 
any  credible  programmes  for  the  wholesale  promotion  of  welfare. 
The  institutions  which  our  generation  inherits  may  be  very  crude, 
but  they  are  the  deposit  of  all  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
ages,  in  reaction  with  the  ignorance  and  the  evil.  He  who  would 
reorder  them  should  first  understand  them. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  last  important  book  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  says : 

There  exist  a  few  who  ....  look  forward  through  unceasing 
changes,  ....  to  the  evolution  of  a  Humanity  adjusted  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  life.  And  along  with  this  belief  there  arises,  in  an  increas- 
ing number,  the  desire  to  further  the  development Hereafter 

the  highest  ambition  of  the  beneficent  will  be  to  have  a  share  .... 
in  the  making  of  Man.  Experience  occasionally  shows  that  there  may 
arise  extreme  interest  in  pursuing  entirely  unselfish  ends  ;  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  there  will  be  more  and  more  of  those  whose  unselfish  end 
will  be  the  further  evolution  of  Humanity. 

Precisely  because  permanent  enlargement  of  human  welfare 
is  not  a  matter  of  shreds  and  patches,  but  a  gain  which  depends 
upon  the  development  of  a  superior  type  of  manhood,  capable  of 
superior  cooperation,  do  we  maintain  that  the  programme  most 
directly  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of  that  end  is  suppression 
of  the  riot  of  imagination  and  substitution  of  the  order  of  investi- 
gation. 

VI.  Many  capable  sc/u)lars  are  beginning  to  recognize  in  these  con- 
ditions a  summons  to  tmique  forms  of  service.  Our  thesis  implies  no 
depreciation  of  the  scholarship  of  the  past.  Splendid  specialism 
has  been  amassing  more  knowledge  than  we  have  learned  to  use. 
A  federation  of  scholarship  is  forming  by  which  the  products  of 
divided  labor  upon  knowledge  needed  for  social  purposes  shall 
be  combined  and  applied  as  means  of  promoting  welfare.  That 
which  has  been  unconscious  and  accidental  hitherto  will  be  meth- 
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odically  undertaken  hereafter.  Analytic  and  microscopic  schol- 
arship is  abortive  without  the  complementary  work  of  the  syn- 
thetic scholar  who  builds  minute  details  into  comprehensive 
structures.  The  conditions  of  human  association  are  so  involved 
that  it  is  no  longer  pardonable  to  increase  present  popular  sensi- 
tiveness and  irritation  by  theorizing  about  plans  for  accelerating 
the  rate  of  human  improvement,  unless  we  have  reduced  all 
available  pertinent  facts  about  past  and  present  human  associa- 
tions to  generalized  knowledge,  which  shall  indicate  both  direc- 
tion and  means  of  improvement. 

This  new  task  of  scholarship  is  coming  into  recognition  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  thought  is  unfettered.  Scholars 
are  everywhere  speaking  out  their  dissatisfaction  with  fragmen- 
tary knowledge  of  society,  and  their  ambition  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  that  shall  be  properly  dynamic.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's 
recent  account  of  the  state  of  the  social  sciences  in  England  is 
a  fair  index  of  the  condition  against  which  there  is  everywhere 
edifying  revolt.  We  quote  him  at  length  because  the  case  is  not 
materially  different  elsewhere.     Mr.  Kidd  says : 

When  I  set  out  to  write  Social  Evolution,  I  was  impressed,  as  I  am 
sure  many  an  earnest  student  of  our  social  phenomena  has  been 
impressed  before  me,  with  the  extraordinary  contrast  which  the 
sciences  that  deal  with  man  in  society  present,  when  compared  with 
the  practical  and  experimental  sciences  upon  which  they  rest.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  new  life 
that  has  come  to  many  of  them  with  the  knowledge  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  All  this  is  only  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  contrast  which  is  so 
striking.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  impression  with  which  I  set 
out  has  deepened  and  grown  down  to  the  present  hour.  What  seems 
to  come  home  to  the  observer  is  the  conviction,  however  much  he  may 
for  the  time  try  to  avoid  it,  that  outside  a  small  group  of  workers,  who 
however  stand  more  or  less  aloof  from  the  main  body  of  professional 
thought,  we  have  really  in  England  at  the  present  day  no  school  of 
thought  producing  men  fitted  to  deal  with  the  science  of  human 
society  as  a  whole.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  make  such  a 
remark  if  it  implied  any  intention  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  learn- 
ing displayed,   and  of  the  zealous  and  painstaking  work  being  per- 
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formed,  even  under  discouraging  circumstances,  in  many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  in  question.  My  meaning  is  different.  It  is  of 
the  isolation  of  these  departments  of  work  from  each  other  and  from 
the  sciences  upon  which  they  rest,  that  complaint  has  to  be  made. 
That  unity  of  life  now  everywhere  visible  throughout  the  lower  sciences, 
which  causes  them  to  run  into  each  other  at  every  point,  and  which  ren- 
ders strict  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  almost  impossible,  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The 
workers  in  many  of  them  still  live  in  an  earlier  world  of  ideas  which 
has  long  since  passed  away  elsewhere.  Unconscious  of  how  the  world 
has  been  moving,  some  of  them  seem  even  anxious  to  tell  us  that  they 
know  nothing  of  any  other  science,  and  that  they  desire  to  know 
nothing. 

We  have  been  hearing  now  for  many  years  of  a  science  of  history, 
and  many  earnest  and  learned  workers  have  borne  a  part  in  the  uphill 
effort  to  raise  history  to  that  dignity  which  is  its  legitimate  destiny. 
Nevertheless  no  spectacle  can  be  more  profoundly  depressing  to  the 
worker  who,  trained  in  the  accurate  methods  and  the  truth-seeking 
spirit  of  the  lower  sciences,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  reign  of  universal 
law  which  these  sciences  give  strong  upon  him,  endeavors  to  take  up 
the  tangled  threads  of  knowledge  in  this  department  of  learning.  In 
our  universities  and  centers  of  learning  he  will  find  the  exponents  of 
the  science  still  discussing  whether  it  can  ever  have  any  laws,  and  even 
whether  it  should  be  founded  on  fact  or  romance.  Let  him  take  down 
any  volume  of  history  from  its  shelf,  and  endeavor  to  find  any  scien- 
tific clue  therein  to  the  natural  laws  underlying  and  controlling  the 
majestic  process  of  life  which  has  unfolded  itself  in  our  western  civil- 
ization, or  to  the  natural  laws  that  have  directed  the  development  of 
other  social  systems  contemporaneous  with  it,  or  anterior  to  it.  He 
will  in  all  probability  find  none.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  all,  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect,  it  will  not  be  suggestive 
of  the  methods  which  science  has  followed  elsewhere.  Let  him  take 
up  a  representative  organ  of  educated  opinion,  like  The  Spectator,  ^nA 
he  will  find  an  historical  critic  in  a  recent  number  regarding  with  a 
kind  of  dim  wonder  the  connection  between  a  few  ignorant  men,  "who 
started  forth  to  purify  a  world  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  by  ideas 
which  that  world  held  to  be  contemptible,"  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
nevertheless  so  transformed  it  that  today  the  effect  of  their  work  and 
thought  "is  regulating  the  acts  and  the  laws  of  the  guides  of   all  man- 
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kind."  He  will  find  the  same  critic  equally  impressed  by  "  the  spectacle 
of  the  half-naked  ascetic  sitting  under  his  banyan,  and  giving  out  to 
brown  men,  ignorant-  as  fishes,  thoughts  which  today  form  the  only 
antiseptic  in  the  minds  of  a  third  of  the  human  race;"  and  not  less 
by  that  of  "  the  epileptic  camel  driver,  who  wandered  for  months  among 
the  mountains  of  Arabia,  to  descend  with  thoughts  which,  bad  or  good, 
were  so  powerful  that  they  bound  the  very  tribes  of  the  desert  into  an 
indissoluble  brotherhood,  and  hurled  them  out,  a  nation  of  warriors, 
to  tread  down  the  highest  existing  organizations  of  the  world."  But 
he  will  find  no  explanation.  It  is  all  part  of  "the  romance  of  history" 
the  critic  tells  us.  That  is  the  formula  of  the  writer,  who,  however, 
evidently  is  moved  by  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  some  law 
underlying  it  all.  But  he  has  nothing  better  to  send  us  to  work  with 
in  this  last  decade  of  our  scientific  century. 

Even  if  the  impartial  observer  turns  to  that  party  to  which  his 
sympathies  naturally  go  out, — the  party  which  is  opposed  to  the 
romance  rendering  of  history,  and  which  is  at  present  devoting  itself 
to  the  exhaustive  study  of  periods, — he  does  not  find,  on  the  whole, 
anything  much  more  satisfying.  The  efforts  of  this  party  seem  to  be 
directed  towards  founding  a  school  of  classifiers  and  abstractors.  The 
limit  of  its  aim  seems  to  be  to  publish  all  available  material  that  exists 
and  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  our  sources  of  knowledge.  Far 
be  it  from  any  one  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  science  to  say  a  single  word  in 
disparagement  of  work  so  useful  and  so  necessary.  But  it  would  also 
be  wrong  to  pretend  to  hope  that  we  can  ever  construct  a  science  of 
history  merely  in  this  frame  of  mind,  or  that  the  remnants  of  unpub- 
lished manuscripts,  or  the  sweepings  of  sources  of  information  still  left 
unexploited  —  however  precious  —  can  so  broaden  the  foundations  of 
historical  knowledge  as  to  enable  us  thereupon  to  raise  history  to  its 
proper  dignity  as  a  science. 

It  is  not  merely  for  the  classifiers  and  abstractors  that  history  is 
waiting  now;  it  is  for  the  workers  who,  trained  in  the  methods  of 
comparative  science,  will  add  to  the  present  outfit  of  the  historian  the 
equipment  necessary  to  enable  him  to  regard  history  as  the  last  com- 
plex but  orderly  phase  in  the  evolution  of  life.  It  is  only  such  a 
worker  that  can  expect  to  utilize  in  the  elucidation  of  our  human  and 
historical  problems  that  vast  store  of  knowledge  which  the  sciences 
upon  which  history  rests  are  now  ready  to  contribute. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  fair-minded  person,  not  committed 
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to  opinions  on  either  side,  can  look  round  today  at  the  social  sciences 
generally  and  not  have  to  admit  that  they  are  all  in  much  the  same 
state  as  history.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  more  remarkable 
situation  than  that  presented  in  our  day  by  the  science  of  economics. 
We  have  had  within  the  last  thirty  years  a  theory  of  social  develop- 
ment founded  on  an  economic  conception  put  forward  by  a  worker 
quite  outside  the  ranks  of  the  official  exponents  of  this  science.  I 
refer  to  Marx's  view  of  modern  society,  and  the  theory  of  surplus 
value  on  which  it  is  based.  It  is  a  view  so  utterly  out  of  proportion, 
so  evidently  only  partially  true,  and  so  clearly  demonstrative  at  every 
point  of  the  author's  ignorance  of  the  method  of  action  in  human 
society,  of  existing  evolutionary  forces  larger  than  any  he  has  taken 
account  of,  that  it  can  hardly  have  any  prominent  place  reserved  to  it 
in  a  future  science  of  society;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  at 
the  present  time  scarcely  a  professor  of  economics  in  any  university 
within  the  limits  of  our  western  civilization  who  has  not  felt  the 
effects,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  his  work,  of  Marx's  generalization.  It 
grows  in  influence,  despite  the  refutations  it  is  continually  receiving 
from  the  economists.  Nay  more,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  a 
recent  socialist  writer  (Dr.  Edward  Aveling,  The  Student's  Marx)  has 
not  greatly  overrated  Marx's  true  position  in  placing  him  alone  along- 
side of  Darwin  in  influencing  the  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  in  what  consists  the  secret  influence  of  Marx's  generalization, 
masterly  despite  its  errors  ?  Simply,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  :  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  basing  his  theory  of  society  on  a  clear  and  largely 
true  statement  of  the  historical  and  human  form  of  a  relationship 
which  has  projected  itself  throughout  the  history  of  life.  His  work 
has  taken  no  account  of  the  factors,  special  to  human  society,  which 
control  and  regulate  this  relationship.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  imperfect 
view  which  Marx  has  obtained,  of  a  natural  law  operating  in  human 
society  in  a  larger  sense  than  the  economists  have  been  trained  to 
understand,  has  so  far  raised  him  above  his  critics  that  his  theory 
remains,  as  a  political  and  social  force,  almost  unaffected  by  the 
criticism  of  those  who  endeavor  to  deal  with  it  from  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  merely  economic  position.  And  it  has  been,  per- 
force, to  the  economist  alone  that  society  has  had  to  turn  for  instruc- 
tion. In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
science  of  society  in  any  larger  sense  than  his,  to  which  the  world 
could   look   for   help   and  guidance  in   the  problems  with  which  it  is 
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struggling  in  a  kind  of  agony  that  gives  a  note  to  the  entire  literature 
of  our  period. 

To  turn  from  history  and  economics  to  professional  philosophy   is 
only  to  find  the  same  lesson  repeated.     Outside   the  synthetic  system 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  —  that  colossal  edifice  slowly  and  painfully 
(and   surely  to    its   own   detriment)  constructed   by   the  author   apart 
from   and   almost  independent    of   the    professional   learning    of    the 
schools  —  the    exponents  of  philosophy   in    England  live  in   an   old 
world  of  thought  which  has  scarcely  been   affected   by  the  influx   of 
knowledge  which  the  advancement  of  the  lower  sciences  has  brought. 
They  are  even,  for  the  most  part,  unconscious  of    what    is  being  done 
outside  this  world.     There  is  no  more  striking  sight  in  our  time,  when 
the  perception  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  natural  law  throughout 
the  entire  realm  of  life  has  become  the  starting  point  of  all  real  work, 
than  to  find  men,  authorities  in  their  own  departments  of  knowledge, 
endeavoring  to  discuss  the  problems  of  human  existence  and  to  formulate 
the  ultimate  principles  of  human  nature  without  any  real  equipment 
for  such  a  task,  possessing  scarcely   any   knowledge  of  those  sciences 
which  lead  up  to  their  subject,  and  almost  without  any  perception  of 
the  immense  and  even   revolutionary  importance  of  the  contributions 
which  these  sciences  have  made  to  that  subject  within   the  lifetime    of 
the  present  generation.     Even  in  the  least  fruitful  period   in  the  past 
this  position  would  have  been  disastrous.     For   there   is  no   lesson    in 
the  history  of  philosophy  clearer  and  more  emphatic  than  one   which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  any  better  words  than  Professor  Huxley's,  viz., 
"The  men  who  have  made   the   most   important  positive  additions  to 
philosophy,  such  as   Descartes,   Spinoza,  and   Kant,   not  to   mention 
more  recent  examples,  have  been   deeply   imbued  with   the   spirit   of 
physical  science  ;  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  those  of  Descartes  and 
Kant,  have  been  largely  acquainted  with   its  details.     In   truth,  the 
laboratory  is  the  fore-court  of  the  temple  of  philosophy ;  and  whoso 
has  not  offered  sacrifices  and  undergone   purification    there,  has   little 
chance  of  admission  into  the  sanctuary."     And  if  this  has  been  true 
in  the  past  of  those  sciences  upon  which  philosophy  rests,  how  much 
more  so  in  our  own  day,  when  these  sciences  have  become  the  sources 
of  knowledge  that  has  transformed  and  reconstructed   the   very   foun- 
dations of  human  thought!' 

'  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1895. 
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VII.  If  we  are  not  self-deceived,  no  scholars  in  the  world 
are  more  sagacious  than  those  in  the  United  States  about  the 
subordination  of  all  special  knowledge  to  larger  relations. 
Nowhere  are  the  representatives  of  special  sciences  less  restricted 
bv  the  contents  of  their  particular  material.  Nowhere  are 
scholars  more  anxious  to  generalize  their  special  knowledge  by 
coordinating  it  with  knowledge  of  other  portions  or  phases  of 
reality.  This  trait  of  American  genius  makes  the  differentiation 
of  sociology  as  a  distinct  department  of  thought  at  once  certain 
and  difficult.  In  each  of  the  social  sciences  there  are  American 
scholars  who  are  successful  and  inspiring  leaders  both  in  special 
research  and  in  constructive  combination  of  their  own  with  other 
results.  These  men  have  been  elaborating  the  method  of  sociol- 
ogy, although  they  may  still  prefer  to  distinguish  their  work  by 
another  name. 

Ably  conducted  American  journals  devoted  to  special  social 
sciences  publish  in  almost  every  number  important  papers  upon 
topics  which  lead  discussion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  par- 
ticular science.  Without  invading  the  field  of  these  journals 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  will  be  a  medium  for 
exchange  of  thought  between  scholars  upon  the  work  of  develop- 
ing an  orderly  view  of  associated  human  activities  as  a  whole. 
In  this  Journal  a  large  number  of  American  scholars,  with  many 
representative  European  sociologists  will  also  try  to  express  their 
best  thoughts  upon  discoverable  principles  of  societary  relation- 
ship, in  such  a  way  that  they  might  assist  all  intelligent  men  in 
taking  the  largest  possible  view  of  their  rights  and  duties  as 
citizens. 

The  Journal  will  thus  be  primarily  technical.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  the  organization  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions of  men  in  society  into  a  sociology  that  shall  represent  the 
best  American  scholarship.  On  the  other  hand  the  Journal  will 
attempt  to  translate  sociology  into  the  language  of  ordinary  life, 
so  that  it  will  not  appear  to  be  merely  a  classification  and  expla- 
nation of  fossil  facts.  As  the  contents  of  this  number  will  show, 
it  is  not  supposed   essential    to  the  scientific  or  even  the  tech- 
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nical  character  of  thought  that  it  shall  be  made  up  of  abstractly 
formulated  principles.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  science 
should  be  to  show  the  meaning  of  familiar  things,  not  to 
construct  a  kingdom  for  itself  in  which,  if  familiar  things  are 
admitted,  they  are  obscured  under  an  impenetrable  disguise  of 
artificial  expression.  If  sociology  is  to  be  of  any  influence 
among  practical  men,  it  must  be  able  to  put  its  wisdom  about 
things  that  interest  ordinary  men  in  a  form  which  men  of  affairs 
will  see  to  be  true  to  life.  That  form  will  frequently  be  the 
one  in  which  not  theorists  but  men  of  affairs  themselves  view 
the  facts  concerned.  These  men  are  then  the  most  author- 
itative sociologists.  No  subject  which  pertains  to  men's  pur- 
suits is  beneath  the  notice  of  sociology,  provided  it  can  be 
treated  so  that  its  relation  to  involved  pursuits  becomes  more 
evident. 

While  the  sociological  staff  of  The  University  of  Chicago  will 
be  the  responsible  editors  of  the  Journal,  the  contributors  will  be 
men  and  women  who  are  gathering  the  materials  of  social  philos- 
ophy from  the  most  diverse  sources.  The  contents  will  vary 
from  discussions  of  methodology  to  treatment  of  plans  for 
social  amelioration  and  to  descriptions  of  minute  social 
groups,  or  of  specially  significant  social  conditions,  processes  or 
functions.  The  Journal  will  be  the  "organ"  of  the  editors  in  no 
other  sense  than  of  any  other  responsible  sociologists  who  may 
desire  to  present  their  thought  in  its  pages.  The  platform  of 
the  Journal  will  be  simply  that  it  is  possible  to  so  far  increase 
our  present  intelligence  about  social  utilities  that  there  may  be 
much  more  effective  combination  for  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  than  has  thus  far  been  organized  ;  and  accordingly 
help  will  be  sought  of  anyone  who  can  assist  in  defining  the 
aims  or  in  discovering  the  means  of  more  rational  associated 
effort. 

In  treating  of  specific  proposals  for  social  amelioration  the 
aim  will  be  to  explain  them  in  their  relation  not  to  immediate 
ends,  but  to  the  most  remote  results  that  can  be  anticipated. 
They  will  be  estimated  not  by  their  value  as  palliatives,  not  with 
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paramount  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  whom 
they  would  directly  affect,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  modification 
which  they  seem  likely  to  impose  upon  the  type  or  the  tend- 
encies of  society. 

To  many  possible  readers  the  most  important  question  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Journal  will  be  with  reference  to  its  attitude 
toward  "Christian  Sociology."  The  answer  is,  in  a  word, 
toward  Christian  sociology  sincerely  deferential,  toward  alleged 
"Christian  sociologists"  severely  suspicious. 

Upon  the  platform  thus  indicated  the  editors  will  attempt  to 
make  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  a  factor  of  restraint 
upon  premature  sociological  opinion,  a  means  of  promoting 
the  development  of  a  just  and  adequate  social  philosophy,  and 
an  element  of  strength  and  support  in  every  wise  endeavor  to 
insure  the  good  of  men. 


THE  PLACE  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AMONG  THE  SCIENCES 

The  word  sociology  first  appeared  in  print  in  its  French  form 
"sociologie"  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Auguste  Comte's  Positive 
Philosophy,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1839. 
The  author's  "  avertissement "  prefixed  to  that  volume  is  dated 
December  13,  1838,  so  that  the  word  must  have  been  penned 
during  the  year  1838  or  earlier.  That  edition  has  long  been 
exhausted  and  is  accessible  to  few,  but  in  the  third  edition  of  1 869, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  known  to  the  public,  the  word  occurs 
on  page  185  of  Vol.  IV.     In  a  footnote  the  author  says: 

I  think  I  should  venture,  from  this  time  on,  to  employ  this  term, 
the  exact  equivalent  of  my  expression  social  physics  already  introduced, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  designate  by  a  single  name  that  complementary 
part  of  natural  philosophy  which  relates  to  the  positive  study  of  all  the 
fundamental  laws  proper  to  social  phenomena.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  denomination  to  correspond  to  the  special  aim  of  this  volume  will, 
I  hope,  excuse  here  this  last  exercise  of  a  legitimate  right,  which  I 
believe  I  have  always  used  with  all  due  circumspection,  and  without 
ceasing  to  feel  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  practice  of  systematic 
neologism. 

The  world  is  certainly  greatly  indebted  to  Comte  for  this 
word,  as  it  is  also  for  that  other  useful  word  of  his,  altruism. 
Words  are  the  tools  of  thought,  and  ideas  can  no  more  progress 
without  words  than  can  the  arts  without  instruments  and  machin- 
ery. Although  the  word  sociology  is  derived  from  both  Latin 
and  Greek,  still  it  is  fully  justified  by  the  absence  in  the  Greek 
language  of  the  most  essential  component.  While  it  need  not 
altogether  replace  the  virtually  synonymous  expression  social 
science  it  can  be  used  in  many  cases  where  that  could  not.  It 
tends  to  give  compactness  to  the  general  conception  and  to  unify 
the  nomenclature  of  the  sciences.  In  doing  so  it  also  adds  some- 
what both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  to  the  thought.     We 
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all  know  what  an  improvement  physics  has  been  upon  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  biology'  upon  natural  history. 

Sociology  stands  in  about  the  same  relation  to  the  old  philos- 
ophy of  history,  but  any  one  can  see  how  greatly  it  modifies  and 
amplifies  that  conception.  Another  of  its  marked  advantages  is 
that  it  is  a  single  word  and  as  such  has  its  appropriate  deriva- 
tives, especially  its  adjective  sociological,  which  so  greatly  simpli- 
fies expression.  When  we  consider,  therefore,  that  this  science, 
new  as  it  is,  has  its  definite  name  and  several  useful  synonyms, 
and  that  besides  the  regular  adjective  sociological  it  has  the 
shorter  one  social'  which  conveys  a  somewhat  different  idea,  we 
may  well  regard  this  most  complex  field  of  investigation  as  even 
better  equipped  with  the  necessary  implements  of  culture  than 
many  of  the  simpler  fields.     So  much  for  words. 

Philosophers  of  all  ages  have  been  at  work  upon  the  problem 
of  a  logical  and  natural  classification  of  the  sciences.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  ancients,  we  have  had  systems  by  Oken,  Hegel, 
d'Alembert,  Ampere,  Locke,  Hobbes,  and  many  others  before 
Comte  and  Spencer.  Each  of  these  systems  has  been  largely  a 
product  of  the  quality  of  the  author's  mind  and  was  specially 
adapted  to  the  general  thesis  of  his  philosophy.  In  selecting 
from  among  them  all  that  of  Comte  as  best  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  social  philosophy  I  am  far  from  condemning  all  others  or 
even  making  odious  comparisons.  There  is  always  more  than 
one  entirely  correct  way  of  classifying  the  phenomena  of  any 
great  field.  For  example,  the  classification  of  the  sciences 
which  Spencer  proposes  as  a  substitute  for  Comte's,  although  a 
good  one  for  certain  purposes,  is  not  a  substitute  for  that  classi- 

■  Until  Huxley  in  1876  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject  (see  Science  and  Educa- 
tion Essays,  London,  1893,  p.  268)  and  showed  that  the  word  biology  was  first 
employed  by  Lamarck  in  a  work  which  appeared  in  1801,  there  was  much  confusion 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  word.  Comte  [P/ii/.  Soc.  iii,  81)  ascribed  it  to  de  Blainville 
and  I  followed  him  erroneously.  Professor  Giddings  by  a  still  greater  error  has 
recently  {.Theory  of  Sociology,  p.  17)  given  the  credit  to  Comte. 

'  Dr.  Albion  W.  Small  has,  since  the  above  was  written,  very  properly  called 
attention  to  the  special  value  of  the  word  "societary  "  in  discussing  social  questions. 
See  Ann.  Pol.  &•  Soc.  Sci.,  Vol.  V,  March,  1895,  p.  120. 
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fication  and  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  Comte 
employed  it.  Spencer's  is  a  formal  or  logical  classification, 
Comte's  a  genetic  or  serial  one.  The  former  shows  the  relations 
of  coexistence  among  the  sciences,  the  latter  those  of  sequence 
and  natural  subordination.  Spencer's  is  essentially  a  statical 
presentation  of  the  facts,  Comte's  a  dynamic  one.  The  most 
important  thing  to  determine  was  the  natural  order  in  which  the 
sciences  stand  —  not  how  they  can  be  made  to  stand,  but  how  they 
must  stand,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  any  one.  What  is  true 
cannot  be  made  truer.  The  world  may  question  it  and  attack  it 
and  "hawk  at  it  and  tear  it"  but  it  will  survive.  It  makes  no 
difference  either  how  humble  the  source  from  which  the  truth 
may  emanate.  It  is  not  a  question  of  authority.  If  it  is  truth 
it  may  come  from  a  carpenter  of  Nazareth  or  from  an  attic  in 
the  Latin  Quarter;  sooner  or  later  all  the  world  will  accept  it. 
One  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  Comte's  sys- 
tem is  found  in  the  fact  that  Spencer  himself,  notwithstanding 
all  his  efforts  to  overthrow  it,  actually  adopted  it  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sciences  in  his  synthetic  philosophy  and  has  never 
suggested  that  they  should  be  otherwise  arranged. 

But  any  such  sweeping  classification  of  the  sciences  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  broadest  generalization,  and  must 
not  attempt  to  work  into  the  general  plan  any  of  the  sciences  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  generalization  must  go  on  until  all  the 
strictly  coordinate  groups  of  the  highest  order  are  found,  and 
then  these  must  be  arranged  in  their  true  and  only  natural  order. 
This  Comte  accomplished  by  taking  as  the  criterion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  each  the  degree  of  what  he  called  "positivity,"  which  is 
simply  the  degree  to  which  the  phenomena  can  be  exactly  deter- 
mined. This,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  is  also  a  measure  of  their 
relative  complexity,  since  the  exactness  of  a  science  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  complexity.  The  degree  of  exactness  or  pos- 
itivity is,  moreover,  that  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  and  therefore  mathematics,  which  is  not 
itself  a  concrete  science,  is  the  general  gauge  by  which  the  posi- 
tion  of  every  science   is   to  be   determined.     Generalizing  thus 
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Comte  found  that  there  were  five  great  groups  of  phenomena  of 
equal  classificatory  value  but  of  successively  decreasing  positivity. 
To  these  he  gave  the  names  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  A  glance  at  these  suffices  to  show  that 
they  conform  to  the  conditions  outlined  and  that  they  must 
stand  in  this  order.  To  complain,  as  some  have  done,  that  many 
well  recognized  sciences  are  not  named  in  this  list  is  totally  to 
misconceive  the  object  of  the  classification.  The  conception  is 
a  great  and  grand  one  and  before  it  all  captious  criticisms  must 
yield  if  it  is  to  do  its  proper  work.  But  really,  when  carefully 
scanned,  nearly  every  proper  science  can  be  assigned  its  natural 
place  in  this  scheme.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  add  one  to  the 
number  of  these  great  coordinate  sciences.  I  should  recognize 
psychology  as  such  and  place  it,  as  Spencer  has  done,  between 
biology  and  sociology.  Not  that  Comte  ignored  it,  but  in  the 
mighty  sweep  of  his  logic  he  made  it  a  part  of  biology,  calling 
it  "transcendental  biology." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  relation  of  economics  to  soci- 
ology, and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  regard  sociology  as  in  some 
way  subordinate  to  economics.  The  latter  is  simply  one  of  those 
great  fields  of  phenomena  which  lie  outside  the  lines  upon  which 
the  classification  is  based.  Not  that  it  is  not  recognized  or 
appreciated,  nor  that  it  does  not  have  its  fixed  and  proper  place 
in  the  scheme.  To  illustrate  this  we  can  best  consider  some  of 
the  other  and  less  complex  of  the  five  great  groups.  Take 
astronomy,  for  example.  It  might  be  asked  :  Where  is  geology 
or  geography  ?  They  do  not  appear  in  the  series.  Are  they 
ignored  or  omitted  ?  By  no  means.  They  simply  belong  under 
the  broad  conception  of  astronomy.  The  earth  is  to  the  astron- 
omer simply  a  planet  and  as  such  only  does  he  study  it.  He  may 
have  more  to  say  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  This  illustrates  the  sweep- 
ing character  of  Comte's  generalization.  Those  who  raise 
these  objections  do  not  grasp  it  in  its  true  magnitude.  And 
I  may  say  here,  parenthetically,  that  Comte  was  typical  of  the 
French  mind  in  general  when  at  its  best.  There  is  no  greater 
error  than  that  of  thinking  it   light  and  trivial.     I  have  heard 
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mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  physicists  say  the  same  for 
these  great  departments  of  science.  Every  chemist,  anatomist, 
and  physiologist  must  be  acquainted  with  French  thought  on 
these  subjects.  It  was  Lamarck  who  really  broke  the  way  to  the 
new  biology  and  gave  it  its  name.  Political  economy,  with  all  its 
merits  and  defects,  orignated  with  the  physiocrats.  In  the  very 
word  altruism  Comte  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  ethics. 
And  for  moral  power  in  fiction  what  author  has  approached 
Victor  Hugo  ?  The  French  mind  penetrates  to  the  very  heart 
of  every  problem  it  attacks  and  is  not  deterred  by  practical 
obstacles.  It  has  thus  been  the  great  organizer  of  human 
thought,  leaving  the  details  and  frictional  hindrances  to  the  Ger- 
man and  English  schools.  France  has  furnished  the  warp  of 
science  and  philosophy,  other  nations  their  woof. 

What  has  been  said  of  astronomy  and  the  sciences  that  fall 
within  its  far-reaching  scope  is  also  true  of  the  other  great  groups. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  illustrations  in  all,  but  biology  fur- 
nishes some  that  are  specially  instructive.  Biology  is  the  science 
of  life  and  as  such  includes  all  that  has  life.  Its  principal 
branches  are  therefore  vegetal  and  animal  life.  Yet  biology 
is  neither  botany  nor  zoology,  nor  both  combined.  These,  it  is 
true,  fall  under  it,  but  only  in  the  same  sense  that  geology  and 
geography  fall  under  astronomy.  And  just  as  the  great  bulk  of 
geology  and  geography  are  not  astronomy  at  all,  so  the  greater 
part  of  both  botany  and  zoology  is  not  biology  at  all.  This 
principle  holds  of  all  truly  logical  classification.  The  lower  terms 
of  any  system  of  generalization  always  contain  much  more  than 
the  next  higher.  They  stand  under  them,  but  all  that  belongs 
properly  to  them  as  lower  terms  does  not  belong  to  the  higher 
terms  but  is  additional  to  what  is  necessary  to  characterize  them. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  both  botany  and  zoology  as  systematic 
sciences.  All  classification  here  as  elsewhere  is  what  is  called 
synoptical.  In  arranging  the  species  of  a  great  natural  order  they 
are  always  divided  into  first  large  and  then  progressively  smaller 
and  smaller  groups.  The  order  is  divided  into  coordinate  fam- 
ilies, each  family  into  coordinate  genera,  and  each  genus  into 
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species  which  are  also  coordinate.  Usually  there  are  found  to 
be  more  subdivisions  than  these  and  we  have  in  botany  at  least, 
suborders,  subfamilies,  tribes,  subtribes,  and  subgenera.  Even 
species  have  their  varieties,  and  in  some  sciences,  particularly  in 
ornithology,  these  are  called  subspecies  and  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance. What  most  concerns  us  here  is  that  in  characterizing 
these  sucessively  lower  and  lower  groups,  when  scientifically  done, 
none  of  the  characters  are  described  in  a  lower  that  have  already 
been  employed  to  mark  off  the  next  higher  group.  All  the 
characters  of  a  family  are  additional  to  those  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  all  those  of  a  genus  additional  to  those  of  its 
family,  and  all  those  of  a  species  additional  to  those  of  its  genus. 
In  correct  synoptical  work  there  is  no  repetition  or  mixing  up 
of  the  characters  belonging  to  these  respective  groups,  so  that 
we  speak  of  ordinal,  family,  generic,  and  specific  characters. 

All  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  irrelevant  to  the  question 
before  us,  but  natural  history  furnishes  the  best  possible  example 
of  the  primary  process  of  the  mind  in  reasoning  upon  concrete 
facts.  There  is  a  certain  school  of  biologists  who  are  somewhat 
disposed  to  sneer  at  the  old-fashioned  study  of  systematic  bot- 
any and  zoology,  but  if  it  had  no  other  claims  it  could  be 
defended  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint  as  the  best  possible 
discipline  of  the  mind,  as  the  supreme  object  lesson  in  logic.  It 
may  sound  paradoxical  to  assert  that  the  study  of  living  organisms 
can  be  made  an  aid  in  grasping  the  abstruse  problems  of  meta- 
physics, but  it  certainly  can  do  this.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
of  those  problems  has  always  been  the  Platonic  idea,  and  few 
students  ever  readily  grasp  it.  Yet  every  one  of  these  groups 
in  natural  history  classification  to  which  I  have  referred  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  Platonic  idea.  A  species,  a  genus,  a  fam- 
ily, an  order,  a  class  or  a  kingdom  is  this  and  nothing  else,  and 
every  schoolgirl  who  has  analyzed  a  flower  has,  unknown  to  her- 
self and  without  mental  effort,  obtained  a  clear  conception  of 
what  constitutes  the  Platonic  idea. 

We  come  then  to  the  last  and   highest  of  the   sciences,  viz., 
sociology,  and   what  has  been   said    is   calculated  to  prepare  us 
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to  understand  the  true  scope  of  that  science.  This  is  specially 
important  because  there  exists  considerable  confusion  upon  this 
point.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  that  of  distinguishing  it 
from  political  ecomony  or  economics.  It  has  naturally  happened 
that  it  fell  to  teachers  of  that  science  to  take  up  sociology  also 
and  give  instructions  in  that,  and  from  the  long  recognition  of 
economics  as  a  necessary  branch  of  learningand  the  recent  appear- 
ance of  sociology  upon  the  scene  it  has  been  concluded  by  some 
that  this  young  aspirant  for  a  place  in  the  curriculum  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  subordinate  outgrowth  of  the  older  science.  But 
from  the  considerations  already  set  forth  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  an  erroneous  view.  Comte's  conception  is  of  course  v.'idely 
different,  as  he  makes  it  one  of  the  great  coordinate  groups  of 
his  so-called  hierarchy  and  as  such  to  embrace  everything  that 
pertains  to  man  as  a  social  being,  But  before  considering  this 
claim  let  us  examine  the  views  of  one  of  the  foremost  political 
economists  of  the  world,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  this  at  a  date 
anterior  to  the  publication  of  Comte's  name  or  his  method.  Mill 
saw  that  there  was  a  great  science  of  society  as  yet  unnamed  and 
undefined,  and  in  striving  after  these  two  ends  he  used  the  three 
expressions:  "social  economy,"  "speculative  politics,"  and  "the 
science  of  politics,"  and  then  proceeded  to  define  the  scope  of 
this  great  science  as  follows  : 

This  science  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  social,  as  anatomy 
and  physiology  to  the  physical  body.  It  shows  by  what  principles  of 
his  nature  man  is  induced  to  enter  into  a  state  of  society;  how  this 
feature  of  his  position  acts  upon  his  interests  and  feelings,  and  through 
them  upon  his  conduct ;  how  the  association  tends  progressively  to 
become  closer,  and  the  cooperation  extends  itself  to  more  and  more 
purposes ;  what  those  purposes  are,  and  what  the  varieties  of  means 
most  generally  adopted  for  furthering  them ;  what  are  the  various 
relations  which  establish  themselves  among  men  as  the  ordinary 
consequence  of  the  social  union  ;  what  those  which  are  different  in 
different  states  of  society;  and  what  are  the  effects  of  each  upon  the 
conduct  and  character  of  man.' 

■J.  S.  Mill:  "On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy;  and  on  the  Method  of 
Philosophical  Investigation  in  that   Science.— Zd«</o«  and  Westminster  Review,  Vol. 
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Not  content  with  thus  broadly  outlining  a  science  to  which 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  applied  the  name  sociology  if  Comte 
or  any  one  else  had  at  that  date  suggested  it,  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  this  science  differs  from  that  of  political  economy, 
and  in  these  terms  : 

"Political  Economy"  is  not  the  science  of  speculative  politics,  but 
a  branch  of  that  science.  It  does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  man's 
nature  as  modified  by  the  social  state,  nor  of  the  whole  conduct  of 
man  in  society.  It  is  concerned  with  him  solely  as  a  being  who  desires 
to  possess  wealth,  and  who  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  comparative 
efficacy  of  means  of  obtaining  that  end.  It  predicts  only  such  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  social  state  as  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
pursuit  of  wealth.  It  makes  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  human 
passion  or  motive  except  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually 
antagonizing    principles  to  the   desire   of  wealth,  namely,  aversion    to 

labor,  and  desire  of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences 

Political  Economy  considers  mankind  as  occupied  solely  in  acquir- 
ing and  consuming  wealth  ;  and  aims  at  showing  what  is  the  course  of 
action  into  which  mankind,  living  in  a  state  of  society,  would  be 
impelled,  if  that  motive,  except  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  checked 
by  the  two  perpetual  counter  motives  above  adverted  to,  were  abso- 
lute ruler  of  their  actions." 

Although  it  is  the  old  abstract  political  economy  which  is 
here  described,  and  although  the  modern  economics  is  much 
broader  in  its  scope  and  rests  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  the 
observed  facts  of  human  life  and  action,  still  it  remains  true  that 
the  two  sciences  here  so  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other  by 
Mill  are  distinguished  in  substantially  the  way  he  shows  them  to 
be.  The  distinction  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
between  biology  as  now  universally  understood  and  taught  and 
botany  or  zoology.  It  is  a  distinction  of  position  in  a  scheme 
of  classification.  Rigidly  construed,  while  the  whole  of  the 
latter  falls  under  the  former,  nothing  that  is  distinctively  botanical 
or  zoological  should  be  called   biology.     And   in  the  same  way, 

XXVI,  October,  1836,  p.  11.     Reprinted  with  slight  modifications  as  the  fifth   of  his 
Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy,  1844,  p.  135. 
'  Mill,  loc.  cit.,  p.  12. 
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while  economics  belongs  within  the  great  field  of  sociology, 
there  should  be  no  confusion  or  overlapping  in  speaking  of  these 
sciences  or  in  teaching  them,  so  that  nothing  that  clearly  belongs 
to  economics  should  be  treated  as  sociology.  While  in  so  com- 
plex a  field  of  phenomena  it  may  be  difficult  in  practice  to 
draw  the  distinction  thus  definitely  and  always  maintain  it,  this 
should  be  the  constant  aim  and  ideal  both  of  the  teacher  and 
the  social  philosopher.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  possible  as  a  conflict  between  them,  or  of  the  cultivators 
of  one  of  these  sciences  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the 
other.  In  some  of  the  simpler  sciences  this  complete  separation 
of  the  superior  from  the  subordinate  fields  is  less  difficult.  In 
astronomy,  for  example  it  is  easy.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  geolo- 
gist complaining  that  the  astronomers  were  encroaching  upon 
his  domain  ?  With  the  degree  of  complexity,  however,  the 
clearness  of  these  distinctions  diminishes  in  the  maze  of  special 
details,  until  when  the  field  of  social  action  is  reached  it  requires 
a  skilled  pilot  to  keep  the  thought-laden  craft  safely  within  the 
true  channel  of  logical  consistency.  Yet  the  course  exists  as 
definitely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  jt  must  be  found 
and  followed  before  the  present  confusion  can  be  cleared  up. 
It  has  been  my  purpose  thus  far  simply  to  indicate  that  course 
and  to  show  what  I  conceive  the  science  of  sociology  to  be  as 
distinguished  from  all  those  special  sciences  which,  indeed,  fall 
within  its  general  purview,  but  which  are  entitled  to  be  cultivated, 
and  have  been  cultivated,  as  sciences.  I  have  taken  economics 
as  an  example  because  it  seems  to  be  most  prone  to  overflow 
into  the  broader  field,  and  because  it  is  out  of  this  department 
that  sociologists  are  now  being  chiefly  recruited.  But  there  are 
many  other  sciences  or  branches  of  learning  that  occupy  prac- 
tically the  some  relative  position.  It  is  here  that  history  stands, 
while  ethnology,  ethnography  and  demography,  with  other 
attendant  branches  of  anthropology,  bear  so  strongly  upon  the 
great  science  of  man  in  the  social  state  that  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent them  from  forcing  their  way  into  it.  And  e  ch  of  these 
has  its  specialized  phenomena  to  be  set  aside  and  cultivated  as 
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separate  departments  or  sciences.  Reverting  to  a  former  illus- 
tration, we  may  regard  sociology  as  one  of  the  great  natural 
orders  of  cosmical  phenomena  under  which  we  may  range  the 
next  most  general  departments  as  so  many  genera,  each  with  its 
appropriate  species.  That  is,  the  classification  of  the  sciences 
may  be  made  strictly  synoptical.  When  this  is  done  it  will  be 
possible  for  philosophers,  like  good  systematists,  to  avoid  mak- 
ing their  ordinal  characters  include  any  properly  generic  ones, 
or  their  generic  characters  include  any  that  are  only  specific. 

Thus  understood,  sociology  is  freed  from  the  unnecessary 
embarrassment  of  having  hanging  about  it  in  more  or  less  dis- 
order a  burden  of  complicated  details  in  a  great  variety  of  atti- 
tudes which  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  due  attention 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  so  vast  a  science.  These 
details  are  classified  and  assigned  each  to  its  proper  place  (genus 
or  species)  and  the  field  is  cleared  for  the  calm  contemplation 
of  the  central  problem  of  determining  the  facts,  the  law  and 
the  principles  of  human  association. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  the  high  systematic  rank 
thus  given  to  sociology  that  the  logical  order  in  which  the 
entire  scheme  is  to  be  taken  up  and  studied  or  taught  is  to  begin 
with  the  highest  or  ordinal  principles  and  end  with  the  lowest  or 
specific  ones.  Quite  the  contrary.  Sociology  is  an  advanced 
study,  the  last  and  latest  in  the  entire  curriculum.  It  should 
perhaps  be  mainly  postgraduate.  It  involves  high  powers  of 
generalization,  and  what  is  more,  it  absolutely  requires  a  broad 
basis  of  induction.  It  is  largely  a  philosophy,  and  in  these  days 
philosophy  no  longer  rests  on  assumptions  but  on  facts.  To 
understand  the  laws  of  society  the  mind  must  be  in  possession  of 
a  large  body  of  knowledge.  This  knowledge  should  not  be 
picked  up  here  and  there  at  random,  but  should  be  instilled  in 
a  methodical  way.  It  should  be  fed  to  the  mind  with  an  intel- 
ligent purpose  in  view,  and  that  purpose  should  be  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  mind  for  ultimately  entering  the  last  and  most 
difficult  as  well  as  most  important  field  of  human  thought,  that 
of  sociology.     Therefore   history,    political    economy,   and    the 
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other  generic  branches  should  first  be  prosecuted  as  constituting 
the  necessary  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  higher  ordinal 
principles. 

And  apropos  of  this  purely  pedagogic  question,  let  me 
emphasize  another  principle  which  we  also  owe  to  Comte.  I 
have  called  his  system  a  natural  system,  and  I  use  that  term  in 
the  same  sense  here  as  when,  as  a  botanist,  I  speak  of  the  natural 
system  of  plants.  The  order  is  the  order  of  nature  and  not  of 
man,  and  the  several  sciences  not  only  stand  naturally  in  this 
order  but  are  genetically  affiliated  upon  one  another  in  this  order. 
That  is,  each  of  the  five  great  natural  groups  rests  upon  the  one 
immediately  below  it  and  grows  out  of  it,  as  it  were.  From 
this  it  necessarily  results  that  this  is  the  true  order  in  which  they 
should  be  studied,  since  the  study  of  each  furnishes  the  mind 
with  that  proper  data  for  understanding  the  next  higher.  The 
student,  therefore,  who  advances  in  this  order  is  approaching  the 
goal  of  his  ambition  by  two  distinct  routes  which  converge  at 
the  desired  stage.  He  is  laving  the  foundation  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  more  complex  sciences  by  acquainting  himself  with  the 
simpler  ones  upon  which  they  successively  rest,  and  he  is  at  the 
same  time  mounting  upward  in  the  scale  of  generalization  from 
the  specific  and  generic  to  the  ordinal  or  higher  groups  in  a 
systematic  classification.  The  natural  arrangement  of  the  great 
coordinate  groups  is  serial  and  genetic.  The  term  "hierarchy" 
applied  to  it  by  Comte  is  inappropriate,  since  there  is  no  subor- 
dination but  simply  degrees  of  generality  and  complexity. 
There  is  genetic  affiliation  without  subordination.  The  more 
complex  and  less  exact  sciences  may  be  regarded  as  the  children 
of  the  more  simple  and  exact  ones,  but  between  parent  and  off- 
spring there  is  no  difference  of  rank.  In  contrast  with  this,  the 
other  classification,  which  I  have  called  synoptical,  is  a  true 
hierarchy,  such  as  was  taught  to  exist  among  the  angels.  It  will 
be  easier  to  comprehend  if  we  liken  it  to  the  system  of  ranking 
that  prevails  in  an  army.  The  two  kinds  of  classification  are 
entirely  different  in  principle,  and  the  last  named  occurs  inde- 
pendently in  each  of  the  great  serial  groups. 
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Now  the  pedagogic  principle  alluded  to  is  that  none  of  the 
more  complex  and  less  exact  sciences  can  be  properly  understood 
until  after  all  the  simpler  and  more  exact  ones  below  it  have  first 
been  acquired.  What  Comte  insisted  upon  was  that  no  one  was 
competent  to  treat  the  higher  sciences  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
lower,  and  the  same  would  of  course  be  true  of  teaching.  But 
the  important  qualification  should  be  made  that  this  canon  does 
not  imply  a  mastery  of  the  details  of  these  sciences,  but  only  a 
comprehensive  grasp  of  their  principles.  Thus  qualified  I  believe 
it  to  be  sound,  and  it  is  very  important  to  set  it  forth  at  such  a 
time  as  this  when  mathematicians,  astronomers,  and  physicists, 
having  no  acquaintance  with  biology,  psychology  or  sociology, 
are  setting  themselves  up,  on  the  strength  of  their  reputation  in 
the  simpler  fields,  as  authorities  on  economics  and  social  and 
political  science.  And  not  less  forcibly  is  the  truth  of  this  prin- 
ciple exemplified  in  those  economists  who  almost  boast  that  they 
know  nothing  of  biology  and  the  other  great  sciences  from 
which  the  broadest  principles  of  their  own  department  are 
derived. 

We  see,  then,  the  high  place  which  sociology,  properly 
defined,  should  hold  among  the  sciences,  and  how  clear  and 
incisive  are  the  boundaries  which  mark  it  off  from  all  other 
branches  of  learning.  It  is  the  cap-sheaf  and  crown  of  any  true 
system  of  classification  of  the  sciences,  and  it  is  also  the  last  and 
highest  landing  on  the  great  staircase  of  education. 

Lester   F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IS  OUR  REPUBLIC  A  FAILURE?' 

A  GENTLEMAN  prominently  connected  with  the  diplomatic 
service  of  a  European  nation  said  to  me  a  few  years  ago  :  "You 
must  remember  that  your  republic  is  even  now  merely  an  experi- 
ment. A  century  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  And  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  a  democratic  government  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  practicable  thing." 

I  think  we  must  admit  that  so  far  he  was  quite  right.  He 
was  convinced,  it  might  be  added,  that  already  signs  of 
failure  are  obvious.  He  has  no  faith  that  the  experiment  will 
succeed.  He  insists  that  democracy,  as  in  the  days  of  Caesar 
and  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  must  lead  to  autocracy. 

Is  he  right  in  this  also  ? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  our  government  is  not  merely  a 
republic.  Holland  under  the  stadtholders  was  that,  and  so  was 
Venice.  But  both  were  profoundly  aristocratic.  Each  was  in 
fact  ruled  by  a  small  oligarchy.  But  with  us  the  basis  of 
government  is  popular.  We  are  a  democracy — a  democratic 
republic. 

Of  course  it  is  not  intended  by  that  to  imply  that  with  us  all 
the  people  share  in  government.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  is  and  always  must  be  a  physical  impossibility.  Even 
altogether  aside  from  the  question  of  woman  suffrage,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  children  and 
an  appreciable  number  of  criminals  and  persons  of  disordered 
and  weak  mind  who  should  not  be  entrusted  with  political  power. 
The  real  difference,  then,  between  what  we  call  an  oligarchy 
and  what  we  call  a  democracy  is  that  in  the  former  the  political 
people  are  few,  in  the  latter  the  political  people  are  many.  Of 
course  in  a  modern  state  by  the  political  people  we  mean  those 
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possessed  of  the  elective  franchise.  These  in  our  country  are 
now  about  one  person  in  five  of  the  whole  population.  If 
women  were  admitted  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men  the 
proportion  would  presumably  be  about  two  persons  in  five. 

This  then  is  the  first  characteristic  of  a  political  democracy. 
The  political  people  are  relatively  very  numerous. 

The  second  characteristic  is  eligibility  to  public  office.  With 
us  this  is  nearly  as  unlimited  as  the  elective  franchise.  The  age 
limit  is  somewhat  higher,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  residence 
limitation  also.  To  be  sure  no  one  can  be  president  of  the 
United  States  who  is  less  than  thirty-five  years  old.  But, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  several  millions  of  men  in  the  various 
states  who  are  above  that  age,  and  as  these  include  practically 
all  who  under  almost  any  supposable  circumstances  would  be 
considered  possibilities,  we  can  hardly  call  the  limitation  a 
drastic  one.  Certainly  there  is  never  any  dearth  of  candi- 
dates. 

Compare  this  with  the  French  law  just  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  which  required  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  amount- 
ing to  82,000  a  year  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  sit  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  national  legislature.  By  this  means  frequently 
there  were  not  more  than  fifty  men  in  a  department  who  were 
thus  eligible.  Suppose  the  case  that  only  fifty  men  in  Illinois 
were  legally  qualified  for  membership  in  the  national  house  of 
representatives!  In  fact  we  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  our 
members  from  at  least  a  half  million  men. 

In  both  these  respects,  then — eligibility  for  the  suffrage  and 
eligibility  to  office — we  are  very  democratic.  And  not  only  that 
— for  the  whole  of  our  history  we  have  steadily  been  becoming 
more  democratic.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  property  qualifica- 
tion was  required  for  suffrage  in  nearly  all  the  states.  It  has 
been  swept  away.  And  thus  the  proportional  number  of  voters 
has  been  greatly  increased. 

At  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  war,  the  most  of  the  states 
restricted  eligibility  to  hold  oflfice  by  requirements  of  property  or 
religious  belief.      I  quote  from  McMaster  (III.  148): 
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No  atheists,  no  free-thinkers,  no  Jews,  no  Roman  Catholics,  no 
man,  in  short,  who  was  not  a  believer  in  some  form  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  could  ever  be  governor  of  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, or  Vermont.  Any  rich  Christian  might  be  the  executive  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Maryland.  Elsewhere  he  must  be  a  Trinitarian  and  a 
believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  or  acknowledge  one  God, 
believe  in  heaven  and  hell,  and  be  ready  to  declare  openly  that  every 
word  in  the  Testaments,  both  old  and  new,  was  divinely  inspired.  Not 
content  with  restrictions  such  as  these,  many  states  went  further,  and 
required  that  the  governor  should  not  only  be  pious  but  rich.  In  one 
he  must  have  an  estate  of  ;£['ioo,  in  another  of  ;£^5oo,  in  another  of 
;^50oo,  in  another  of  ;£Jio,ooo. 

All  these  limitations  have  disappeared.  Some  of  our  states 
have  governors  who  are  not  rich.  And  there  are  some  governors 
who  are  not  pious.  In  short,  the  number  of  men  legally  eligible 
to  that  high  oflfice  has  largely  increased.  There  are  very  few 
men  of  full  age  in  this  audience  who,  should  they  be  elected, 
could  not  be  governor  of  this  state,  or  a  member  of  either  house 
of  our  general  assembly. 

I  suppose  that  the  essence  of  a  republic  lies  in  the  absence 
of  hereditary  tenure  of  public  office.  And  it  is  quite  true  that 
we  are  not  blessed  in  this  country  with  a  Prince  of  Wales  who 
will  become  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  merely  because  his 
great-grandfather  held  that  exalted  station ;  or  with  an  upper 
house  of  the  national  legislature  constructed  on  the  same  wise 
plan.  It  has  been  said  that  to  educate  a  boy  one  should  begin 
with  his  grandfather.  It  is  not  so  sure  that  that  is  the  best  way 
to  make  a  congressman.  In  short,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
republic  chooses  live  men  as  its  officers.  The  monarchy  submits 
to  dead  men.  It  is  the  mouldering  bones  of  old  George  the 
First  which  in  fact  fill  the  English  throne.  But  it  would  not  be 
easy  for  the  plain  man  to  prove  that  our  President  ever  had  a 
grandfather. 

Here,  then,  is  a  form  of  government  to  all  whose  offices 
many  thousands  of  men  are  eligible,  and  to  whose  elective  fran- 
chise nearly  every  man  of  full  age  is  entitled.  It  is  a  democratic 
republic.     And  from   its  inception  in  1776  to  the  present  day  it 
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has  been  steadily  growing  more  democratic  and  more  republican. 

Is  it  a  failure  ? 

There  is  no  room  for  the  cheerful  optimism  which  sees  only 
the  glories  of  the  republic.  The  true  patriot  must  scan  anxiously 
its  dangers  as  well.  And  the  thoughtful  mind  must  admit  that 
in  our  public  life  there  are  some  undoubted  and  alarming  evils. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  none  is  more  grave  than  the  disappearance 
of  public  confidence  in  our  legislative  bodies. 

Our  revolt  from  Great  Britain  was  an  escape  from  submission 
to  a  rule  to  which  we  did  not  consent.  And  we  entered  on  a 
career  of  independence  in  cheerful  confidence  that  now  we  should 
have  our  own  way  and  all  would  be  well.  We  would  not  be 
taxed  by  Parliament — a  body  in  which  we  were  not  represented. 
We  would  be  taxed  only  by  our  own  legislatures.  Our  legis- 
latures were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  surely  the 
people  could  govern  themselves. 

But  gradually  it  was  learned  that  these  representatives  could 
not  altogether  be  trusted.  This  was  a  surprising  revelation. 
But  in  the  effort  to  guard  the  public  against  these  agents  of  the 
public  our  state  constitutions  have  been  loaded  with  restrictions 
on  the  legislative  power.  A  long  and  increasing  series  of  acts 
has  been  flatly  forbidden.  The  appointing  power  and  veto 
power  of  the  governor  have  been  greatly  increased.  The  courts 
have  been  carefully  vested  with  the  power  of  scrutinizing  legisla- 
tion and  nullifying  such  as  conflicts  with  the  organic  law. 

In  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  almost 
nothing  was  expressly  forbidden  to  the  legislature.  In  the  last 
constitution  of  that  state  there  are  pages  of  distinct  prohibitions 
on  that  body,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  powers,  once 
legislative,  but  now  vested  in  other  authorities. 

The  first  constitution  of  Illinois  gave  the  legislature  the  power 
of  electing  nearly  all  state  officials  below  the  governor.  The 
present  constitution  of  this  state  has  taken  away  practically  all 
this  authority. 

These  are  mere  illustrations.  To  the  student  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  state  constitutions  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
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extraordinary  growth  in  the  number  and  variety  of  restrictions 
on  the  legislative  power.  And  each  individual  one  of  these 
restrictions  has  been  the  result  of  some  abuse. 

And  this  historical  fact  is  equally  true  of  our  local  legisla- 
tures in  municipal  affairs.  City  councils  have  been  stripped  of 
power  after  power,  until  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  they  are 
mere  shadows.  And  in  Chicago  few  people  would  mourn  if  the 
common  council  were  nothing  more  than  a  shadow. 

Here,  then,  is  a  fact  in  constitutional  history.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  organic  law  since  the  republic  was  founded  exhibits 
a  growing  distrust  of  legislatures  and  an  incessant  multiplication 
of  measures  calculated  to  hedge  them  about  with  restrictions. 

And  this  state  of  public  opinion,  so  clearly  reflected  in  con- 
stitutional enactments,  has  become  deeply  impressed  on  the 
public  consciousness. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  opinion  that  our  legis- 
lative bodies,  from  Congress  to  the  common  council,  are  both 
ignorant  and  venal.  We  all  remember  the  case  of  the  young  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  far  west,  who,  when  he  first  took  his  seat 
and  listened  with  awe  to  the  speeches  of  his  colleagues  whose 
names  had  been  to  him  household  words,  audibly  expressed  the 
wonder  how  in  thunder  he  got  there.  After  he  had  been  a 
member  for  a  year  he  wondered  how  in  thunder  any  of  them  got 
there.  More  than  one  business  man  since  1893  has  despairingly 
wished  that  Congress  would  adjourn  for  ten  years.  And  in  his 
old  age  one  day  Gouverneur  Morris  remarked  to  John  Jay  :  "Jay, 
what  a  set  of  damned  scoundrels  we  had  in  that  Second  (Conti- 
nental) Congress."  And  Jay  assented.  This  was  the  Congress 
which  declared  our  independence  and  waged  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

And  the  periodical  adjournment  of  our  state  legislatures  is 
usually  welcomed  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  is  well  understood 
that  these  bodies  as  a  rule  are  not  independent  lawmakers. 
They  move  only  as  the  wires  are  pulled  by  their  various  masters, 
political  and  financial.  The  taint  of  jobbery  and  bribery  infects 
them.     The  lobby  has  come  to  be  called  "the  third  house" — 
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and  the  lobby  as  a  rule  means  bribery,  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  a 
regular  thing  for  "sand-bagging"  bills  to  be  introduced,  whose 
only  object  is  to  extort  money  from  wealthy  interests  which  the 
bills  threaten.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  most  salutary 
measures  often  fail  if  they  antagonize  the  profits  of  powerful  cor- 
porations. Meanwhile  legitimate  legislative  business  is  choked 
by  a  mass  of  bills,  while  the  vicious  committee  system  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  small  cliques  to  smother  at  will  almost  any  measure 
they  please.     Our  legislatures  are  no  longer  deliberative  bodies. 

As  to  our  city  councils,  the  very  name  in  our  large  cities  has 
become  malodorous.  If  one  should  explain  to  this  audience 
that  in  German  cities  membership  in  the  municipal  council  gives 
valuable  social  rank,  an  involuntary  grin  would  ripple  from  the 
platform  to  the  door.  Such  a  notion  seems  to  us  quite  weirdly 
grotesque.  We  are  surprised  and  thankful  if  one  more  than  a 
third  in  such  a  body  will  occasionally  vote  against  corrupt 
measures.  And  when  a  man  of  character  and  standing  consents 
to  an  election  to  the  council,  the  community  looks  on  it  as 
almost  quixotically  self-sacrificing. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  come  to  expect  much  more  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than  from  Congress  —  that  we 
look  to  the  governors  of  our  states  for  protection  from  the  crude 
and  corrupt  action  of  our  legislatures  —  and  that  civic  reform  is 
embodied  in  the  mayor?  It  may  be  admitted  that  states 
occasionally  have  selected  for  their  chief  magistrates  some  very 
extraordinary  individuals.  About  two  years  ago  there  was  an 
eruption  of  wild-eyed  governors  in  several  states  —  political 
pimples,  indicative  of  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  body  politic. 
But  after  all  that  was  an  incident — one  on  the  whole  which 
has  occurred  rather  seldom.  And  on  the  other  hand,  can  any 
one  at  this  moment  point  to  any  state  legislature  which  is 
clearly  and  unmistakably  as  valuable  to  the  public  as  the  few 
executives  in  question  were  valueless  ? 

A  second  grave  fact  which  confronts  us  is  the  actual  tyranny 
which  prevails  at  too  many  points  and  at  too  many  times  in  the 
republic. 
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One  form  of  this  is  the  tyranny  of  aggregated  wealth.  It  is 
too  late  a  day  in  the  history  of  modern  society  to  deplore  the 
union  of  capital  in  masses  for  the  accomplishment  of  ends  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  vast  financial  power.  The  achievements 
of  today  consist  in  the  application  of  tremendous  controlled 
energies  in  the  overcoming  of  gigantic  obstacles.  We  transport 
our  merchandise  not  in  single  wagons  loaded  with  hundred- 
weight and  hauled  by  creeping  oxen,  but  in  long  trains  crammed 
with  hundreds  of  tons  and  whirled  through  space  by  powerful 
steam  engines.  We  build  bridges  not  over  rivulets  but  over 
arms  of  the  sea — measuring  their  length  not  in  rods  but  miles. 
And  in  all  the  infinity  of  great  undertakings  which  engage  the 
restless  activities  of  our  leaders  of  industry,  capital  is  demanded, 
not  in  thousands,  but  in  millions — not  in  millions,  but  in 
hundreds  of  millions.  How  else  could  we  cleave  the  con- 
tinent with  the  Nicaragua  canal  or  span  it  with  the  steel  rails 
of  our  Pacific  highways  ?  The  nineteenth  century  is  not  the 
eighteenth.  Today  is  not  yesterday.  Capital  must  be  massed 
in  order  to  work  out  the  plain  and  necessary  tasks  which 
with  their  gigantic  difficulties  confront  us  with  our  gigantic 
powers. 

But  in  wielding  great  resources  for  the  attainment  of  grand 
results,  the  individual  has  withered.  The  rights  and  interests 
of  a  single  puny  human  unit,  if  in  the  way,  are  crushed  as  if  by 
a  car  of  Juggernaut.  The  general  of  an  army  thinks  of  his  men 
as  so  many  machines.  That  they  have  nerves,  hopes,  longings, 
affections,  of  all  this  he  takes  no  thought.  So  many  men  he 
allows  to  be  destroyed  in  exchange  for  a  battery.  So  many  more 
he  gladly  sacrifices  for  a  strategic  point.  That  is  war.  And  so 
in  the  business  of  our  great  corporations.  The  employes  are  too 
apt  to  be  held  as  mere  cogs  or  pinions  in  the  machinery.  If  men 
could  be  fabricated  of  brass  and  leather,  to  be  set  going  by 
changing  a  power  belt,  to  be  stopped  by  touching  a  lever,  our 
corporations  would  gladly  discard  flesh  and  blood.  But  as  the 
human  brain  and  the  human  hand  must  be  employed,  they  are 
handled  as  nearly  as  possible  as  though  in  fact  they  were  of  brass 
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and  leather.  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  was  not 
addressed  to  a  modern  corporation. 

And  it  is  not  merely  the  employe  whose  rights  and  feelings 
are  disregarded.  The  classic  remark  of  a  great  captain  of 
industry  when  the  interests  of  the  public  were  mentioned  to  him, 
was,  "The  public  be  damned."  And  that  was  merely  a  coarse 
and  blunt  expression  of  the  actual  spirit  of  nearly  all  corporate 
action.  The  legal  fiction  of  a  soulless  corporation  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  biting  social  fact.  The  corporation  has  no  soul.  It 
has  no  heart.    It  is  only  a  brain  and  a  muscular,  grasping  hand. 

And  so  it  is  that  in  dealing  with  employes  and  in  dealing 
with  the  public  our  corporations  are  in  fact  too  often  a  tyranny 
remorseless  as  that  against  which  our  fathers  rebelled  in  1776. 

Now,  observe,  I  speak  of  corporations,  not  of  their  members. 
A  man  may  have  a  conscience  of  his  own.  But  it  is  a  strange 
fact  that  in  combined  action  the  moral  temperature  of  the  mass 
is  always  lower  than  that  of  its  individuals.  Political  parties  as 
such  do  things  which  their  component  individuals  would  scorn. 
Nations  in  their  intercourse  today  follow  little  more  than  the 
brutal  principles  of  the  middle  ages.  And  the  conscienceless 
tyranny  of  too  many  of  our  financial  combinations  is  a  tendency 
as  inevitable  as  that  of  gravitation.  It  is  not  necessarily  and 
only  the  product  of  the  shameless  wickedness  of  the  units  of  the 
corporation.  When  an  express  train  thunders  over  the  shrink- 
ing form  of  a  child  who  has  fallen  on  the  tracks,  it  crushes 
remorselessly  the  quivering  flesh  and  the  tender  bones  and  the 
thrilling  nerves.  The  pity  of  it — the  pity  of  it !  And  yet 
vituperation  at  the  engineer,  or  the  conductor,  or  the  directors, 
is  idle.  See  if  blame  rests  on  them,  surely.  But  turn  your  best 
energies  to  finding  a  device  such  that  hereafter  a  child  cannot 
fall  on  the  track. 

There  is  another  form  of  modern  tyranny  in  our  republic. 
The  union  of  employes  is  as  inevitable  as  the  union  of  capital. 
Labor  organizations  and  corporations  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
modern  industrial  world.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  in  union 
the  laboring  man  has  found  strength. 
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But  —  when  the  union  denies  to  any  man  the  right  to  earn 
his  living  by  any  honest  work  which  he  chooses  —  when  physical 
violence  is  used  to  enforce  this  denial  —  then  there  is  a  tyranny 
as  utter  and  as  brutal  as  any  ever  wielded  by  absolute  monarch. 
Freedom  is  a  cherished  boon  in  this  American  republic.  Our 
forefathers  gave  their  blood  and  their  lives  to  win  it.  And  we 
their  children  will  not  easily  yield  it  at  the  demand  of  any  man 
or  of  any  body  of  men. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  imbecility  of  one  vital  branch  of 
our  republican  form  of  government,  the  grasping  and  pitiless 
tyranny  of  aggregated  capital,  and  the  equally  brutal  tyranny  of 
aggregated  labor,  it  is  well  to  ask  ourselves  seriously  the  question 
whether  these  ominous  dangers  are  inherent  in  our  republican 
democracy.  They  are  sapping  the  national  strength.  They  are 
disintegrating  the  national  conscience.  They  are  corrupting  the 
national  heart.  Can  we  escape  them  by  a  monarchy?  Is  aris- 
tocracy really  the  government  of  the  best?  Was  the  declaration 
of  independence  in  truth  the  beginning  of  our  woes? 

In  trying  to  answer  these  questions  we  should  remember  in 
the  first  place  that  democracy  brings  all  things  into  the  light. 
Democracy  is  eternally  inquisitive.  The  "bright,  keen  sunlight 
of  publicity"  brings  out  every  blemish,  searches  into  every  flaw. 
Our  ladies  will  assure  us  that  it  is  only  a  perfect  complexion 
which  will  stand  a  blaze  of  direct  light.  Shadows  and  cloudy 
days  soften  rugged  outlines.  It  is  just  so  in  the  state.  Surely 
no  autocracy  could  be  more  absolute  than  that  of  Russia.  And 
could  free  speech  and  a  free  press  exploit  the  reserve  of  that 
autocratic  administration,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  would 
be  revealed  a  corruption  which  would  out-Tammany  Tammany 
itself.  In  other  words,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  we  know  the 
very  worst  of  our  democracy.  But  who  knows  the  quiet  things 
which  underlie  the  smooth  surface  of  hereditary  aristocracy? 
Now  and  then  a  Stead  drags  them  into  daylight  —  and  he  goes  to 
prison  for  his  pains.  Now  and  then  a  Bastile  is  stormed  —  and 
the  secrets  of  the  prison  crypts  are  revealed.  Nepotism  and 
sinecures,   too,   are     the     horror    of    democracy — they  are    the 
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commonplace  of  aristocracy.  We  must  allow,  then,  for  this 
difference  of  publicity  and  for  this  difference  of  emphasis.  The 
first  English  slave  trader,  John  Hawkins,  was  rewarded  with 
knighthood  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  last  slave  trader  of  Saxon 
race  was  not  knighted.  He  was  hanged  in  New  York  harbor. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  after  all  the  most  serious  issue 
is  not  governmental.  It  is  social.  The  real  question  is  not  —  Is 
republican  government  a  failure?  It  is  this  —  Is  modern  civili- 
zation a  failure?  The  same  flagrant  corruption  has  been  seen 
under  monarchical  forms.  The  second  empire  in  France  was 
rotten  to  the  core.  It  was  not  a  lack  of  French  valor  which 
caused  France  to  go  down  before  the  German  artillery  at  Sedan. 
It  was  the  swindling  contractors,  the  fraudulent  officials,  the 
imbecile  administration.  Was  the  empire  a  failure?  Yes  —  but 
only  as  falseness  permeated  official  France. 

Could  public  life  be  worse  than  it  was  in  England  under  the 
Georges !  Bribery  reigned  supreme  in  parliament.  Boroughs 
were  known  to  advertise  in  the  public  prints  that  they  would  sell 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
union  with  Ireland  was  carried  through  in  1800  by  processes 
which  would  put  our  most  cynical  lobbyists  to  the  blush.  Sine- 
cures in  church  and  state,  pensions  and  peerages  for  infamous 
services,  were  as  thick  as  blackberries. 

And  the  tyranny  of  banded  capitalists,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  banded  toilers,  on  the  other,  is  as  strenuous  in  monarchical 
Europe  as  in  democratic  America. 

I  repeat — the  prime  question  is  social.  And  it  is  gravely 
menacing  throughout  all  the  civilized  nations.  The  truth  is  that 
democracy  merely  strips  away  disguises  and  puts  us  face  to  face 
with  the  facts.  Monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  an  evasion  of 
the  issue  —  they  temporize.  It  is  idle  for  men  to  try  to 
avoid  personal  responsibility.  The  crucial  question  of  the 
ages  is  simply  this :  Can  men  govern  themselves  ?  The 
affirmative  is  civilization  —  the  negative  is  barbarism.  The 
whole  trend  of  modern  life  —  the  sweep  of  modern  progress  —  is 
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towards  individual  freedom  and  individual  responsibility.  And 
that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  democracy.  Shifting  the 
responsibility  to  some  heaven-born  ruler  is  mere  cowardice. 
It  is  putting  off  the  inevitable.  Seek  to  evade  it  as  we  may, 
sooner  or  later  men  must  find  themselves  everywhere  face  to  face 
with  the  issue  of  self-government.  Europe  today  is  vastly 
more  democratic  than  it  was  when  our  Continental  Congress 
declared  the  independence  of  these  United  States.  Universal 
suffrage  rules  European  legislation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
borders  of  Russia.  Aristocratic  power  is  stubborn.  But  it  is 
slipping  away.  One  might  as  well  try  to  swim  up  Niagara  Falls 
as  attempt  to  set  back  this  on-rushing  tide  of  democracy. 

And  it  is  the  glory  of  our  fathers  that  they  looked  into  the 
future  with  the  eye  of  the  seer.  They  dared  to  cut  loose  from 
the  hereditary  systems  of  the  old  world.  They  dared  at  that  early 
day  to  assume,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  the  respon- 
sibility of  self-guidance.    And  that  responsibility  now  rests  on  us. 

It  is  evident  that  self-control  means  conscience  and  honor. 
And  it  is  these  qualities  which  a  democracy  pre-eminently  needs. 
Here  is  the  lack  of  our  age.  Democracy  means  individualism. 
And  that  has  too  fatefuUy  come  to  mean  yielding  to  the  indi- 
vidual desire.  It  is  what  I  want  —  or  what  I  think  I  want  —  not 
what  I  ought  —  which  determines  my  action.  And  so  my  moral 
strength  becomes  flabby.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  yielding  of  per- 
sonal honesty  to  corporate  unscrupulousness.  Here  is  the  secret 
of  legislative  corruption.  More  —  here  is  the  secret  of  that  lax- 
ness  of  the  family  tie  which  is  fattening  our  divorce  courts  and 
starving  our  delicate  sense  of  duty.  The  ideal  of  the  republic 
should  not  be  sensuous  ease,  but  fearless  honor.  Luxury  and 
display  belong  to  old  world  courts.  He  is  not  fit  to  live  in  the 
freedom  of  a  republic  who  does  not  scorn  a  bribe  —  who  does  not 
look  on  personal  dishonor  as  on  bodily  filth. 

I  believe  profoundly  that  in  our  people  there  is  a  soundness 
at  the  heart  which  no  superficial  corruption  can  infect.  We  have 
met  great  dangers  in  our  national  history.  And  we  have  con- 
quered them.    The  day  in  honor  of  which  we  are  here  assembled 
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meant  that  a  crisis  had  come.  It  could  only  be  met  by  personal 
sacrifice  —  by  fearless  devotion  to  principle.  The  people  rose  to 
the  needs  of  the  occasion.  They  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.     And  they  were  victorious. 

There  came  a  second  crisis,  as  grave  as  that  of  1776.  The 
republic  seemed  likely  to  fall  to  pieces.  But  the  men  who  had 
frustrated  the  tyranny  of  George  III.  were  ready  to  do  battle 
with  civil  anarchy  also.  They  formed  a  constitution  and  put  it  in 
force.     And    the  second  great  danger    was  faced    and    routed. 

In  1 86 1  came  the  third  great  crisis.  There  was  a  fatal 
ambiguity  in  the  organic  law  to  be  settled  —  there  was  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  in  local  institutions  to  be  harmonized.  Wisdom 
was  lacking  to  find  a  peaceful  way  out.  And  the  solution  was  in 
blood.  But  there  was  a  national  heroism  which  again  pledged 
"  life,  fortune  and  sacred  honor."  The  Civil  War  is  over.  We  are 
far  enough  from  it  to  rejoice  that  the  nation  is  still  a  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  do  reverence  to  the  devoted  patriotism  both 
of  victors  and  of  vanquished.  Grant  at  Appomatto.x  was  vic- 
torious, but  not  vindictive.  Robert  Lee  lost  his  campaign,  but 
never  his  honor.  They  both  were  Americans.  And  as  the 
Englishman  of  today  is  equally  proud  of  fiery  Prince  Rupert  and 
of  the  stern  Puritan  Ironsides  against  whom  his  cavaliers  were 
shattered,  so  in  coming  years  the  American  will  thrill  alike  at 
the  story  of  Burnside's  men  at  Marye's  Heights  and  of  Pickett's 
Virginians  at  Gettysburg.  Their  common  glory  belongs  to  our 
common  country. 

If  there  was  enough  stubborn  vitality  in  the  American  people 
to  carry  them  through  these  great  national  perils,  is  it  likely  that 
we  shall  succumb  to  those  now  impending? 

I  do  not  believe  it.  We  shall  learn  how  to  deal  with  faithless 
and  incompetent  legislatures.  We  shall  learn  how  to  adapt  our 
civilization  to  new  forms  of  social  organization.  We  shall  learn 
a  more  delicate  sense  of  public  honor.  We  shall  learn  how  to 
stand  together  in  all  the  states  as  one  man  in  stern  opposition  to 
political  swindlers,  whatever  name  they  may  assume.  And  in  all 
our  difficulties    and    in   the  stress  of  our   most  bitter  strife,  the 
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thought  of  the  men  of  '76  will  be  to  us  always  the  inspiration 
which  we  need.  They  cared  more  for  honor  and  for  self  res- 
pecting liberty  than  for  property  or  for  life.  And  inspired  by 
that  spirit  our  republic  can  never  fail. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE    RELATION   OF  ANTHROPOLOGY  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

When  a  want  is  felt  there  comes  an  effort  to  satisfy  it.  That 
there  has  been  within  a  few  years  a  greater  desire  than  heretofore 
to  study  history  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  educational  institutions  of  all  grades,  to  provide 
increased  facilities  for  its  study.  The  increasing  number  of  spe- 
cial teachers  in  this  subject  and  the  increasing  number  of  depart- 
ments of  the  subject,  with  subdivisions,  are  indices  of  the  greater 
interest  of  students,  and  of  the  recognition,  by  college  and  uni- 
versity authorities,  of  the  need  and  importance  of  history. 

Twenty  years  ago,  in  many  institutions  where  now  a  separate 
department  of  history  is  maintained,  or  at  least  a  department  of 
history  and  economics,  there  was  no  teacher  with  special  train- 
ing in  these  subjects.  In  the  college  course,  however,  history 
was  usually  included  for  an  hour  a  day,  for  from  one  to  three 
terms.  Taught  from  a  text-book,  by  an  overworked  instructor 
in  literature  or  the  classics,  as  a  sort  of  desirable  adjunct  to  other 
absolutely  necessary  subjects,  little  benefit  could  come  of  it. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  history  in  colleges  and 
universities  has  a  logical  cause.  For  many  years  scientists  have 
been  pursuing  the  historic  method  in  the  laboratory.  Careful 
examination  has  been  made  of  animal  life  from  the  simplest  form 
up  to  the  most  complex.  Plant  history  and  animal  history,  all  the 
way  from  protoplasm  to  the  forms  we  see  about  us,  have  occupied 
the  student.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  investigation.  These  methods  in  biology  have  had 
a  strong  influence  on  all  branches  of  study,  and  without  doubt  a 
new  life  has  been  given  to  historic  study  by  looking  upon  events 
as  the  product  of  forces,  and  as  the  result  of  development  of  ear- 
lier causes. 

41 
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The  facts  of  history  have  been  too  often  regarded  as  occur- 
rences and  not  as  in  a  connected  chain ;  but  of  late  the  habit  of 
looking  for  the  evolutionary  principle  has  been  carried  over  from 
the  biological  laboratory  to  history,  and  this  could  not  fail  to 
cause  the  same  revival  of  interest  in  history  that  it  had  already 
caused  in  biology.  This  new  interest  has  been  seized  upon  as 
reason  for  enlarging  the  history  course  in  many  institutions 
where  the  teachers  have  not  all  as  yet  felt  the  true  import  of  the 
revival. 

The  value  of  history  to  a  man  in  actual  life  is  not  so  much 
in  the  facts  learned  as  in  the  experience  gained  by  contact  with 
other  peoples  and  other  times.  As  a  preparation  for  the  activi- 
ties of  business,  social  and  political  life,  the  offering  of  historv 
in  the  old  way  was  chiefly  valuable  as  an  example  to  be  avoided. 
History  is  only  just  now  freed  from  the  thralldom  of  the  text- 
book. The  writer  has  seen,  within  four  years,  in  a  university 
recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country,  the  only  Pro- 
fessor of  history  and  economics  seated  at  his  desk  before  a  class 
of  juniors,  actually  hearing  a  recitation  in  history,  with  his  finger 
upon  the  line  in  the  text-book.  Happily  now  the  same  institu- 
tion has  two  or  three  competent  men  in  each  of  the  departments 
of  history  and  economics. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  an  argument  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  study  of  history  for  a  general  education.  Its  claims 
are  well  established.  The  professional  man,  the  politician,  the 
artist,  the  financier,  if  he  would  be  the  best  among  his  fellows, 
must  have  at  his  command  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  who  would  write  history,  or  teach  it, 
must  avail  himself  of  all  existing  facilities  in  preparation  for  his 
profession. 

Now  that  history  has  a  place  in  the  colleges  more  nearly  in 
accord  with  its  deserts,  educators  still  have  serious  problems 
before  them.  What  periods  shall  be  studied?  Shall  the  outline 
of  universal  history  be  offered  as  a  college  study,  or  shall  it  be 
left  to  the  high  schools  and  preparatory  academies? 

What  is  actually  offered  in  the  larger  number  of  universities. 
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and  such  colleges  as  have  already  established  a  department  of 
history,  is  a  course  or  courses  upon  the  period  or  countries  in 
which  the  professor  is  himself  most  deeply  learned  and  hence 
most  deeply  interested.  This  is,  of  course,  proper  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  professor  or  the  special  student,  but  is  it  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  the  general  student? 

Can  a  student  in  the  university,  with  only  the  history  train- 
ing he  has  received  in  the  earlier  school,  enter  with  proper  com- 
prehension upon  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  Reformation?  Yet  these  are  examples  of  the 
courses  offered  in  the  best  universities  by  the  best  known  and 
the  best  prepared  teachers. 

People  often  accomplish  their  objects  without  using  the  best 
methods.  The  fact  that  many  students  after  several  years  of 
study  are  able  to  obtain  a  degree,  or  even  to  do  creditable  pro- 
ductive work,  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  flounder  in  too 
deep  water  for  a  year  or  more  before  they  got  their  bearings. 
It  is  often  said  by  students  who  have  attended  some  of  the  best 
American  and  European  universities,  that  after  a  year  or  so  they 
began  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  different  periods  of  history 
and  of  civilization,  and  henceforth  the  work  was  more  profitable. 
The  inference  would  be  that  they  were  forced  by  circumstances 
to  work  painfully  backward  and  forward  from  some  arbitrary 
starting  point,  and  that  some  short  course,  as  advocated  further 
on  in  this  paper,  should  precede  the  higher  studies  in  history. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  average  college  or  uni- 
versity student  at  the  beginning  of  his  study  of  history  by  the 
better  known  condition  of  the  public  school  pupil  at  the  first  pres- 
entation of  United  States  history  to  him.  The  whole  world  which 
he  hears  about  began  in  1492.  Columbus  appears  out  of  the 
misty  somewhere  and  discovers  a  new  p)art  of  the  world.  Other 
men  follow  him  and  America  becomes  a  reality.  Soften  it  as  we 
will,  smooth  over  the  abrupt  beginning  with  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella stories  and  the  early  life  of  Columbus,  the  impression  is 
still  received  by  the  pupil  that  1492  is  the  commencement  of 
things.     Whether  this  state  of  mind  is  unavoidable   I  shall   not 
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now  discuss,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  those 
who  read  this  can  recall  similar  impressions.  May  not  the  stu- 
dent of  the  future  be  saved  such  damaging  experiences?  Is  there 
not  some  way  of  better  preparing  the  college  student  for  the 
study  of  history  without  leaving  him  in  total  ignorance  of  all 
that  has  contributed  to  make  the  people  what  they  are  at  the 
time  which  he  studies?  The  high  school  work  in  general  history 
is  not  all  the  preparation  that  he  needs. 

We  recognize  that  the  study  of  history  in  the  university  must 
be  in  greater  detail  and  of  shorter  periods  than  in  the  high  school 
or  preparatory  course.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  study  closely, 
and  penetrate  to  the  moving  forces  of  history,  we  find  that  we 
must  know  all  about  the  origin  of  a  people  if  we  would  clearly 
understand  that  people.  By  origin  I  mean  genesis  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  it  by  any  means  within  our  power.  If  men 
are  evolved  by  slow  processes  from  the  lower  forms  of  life  I 
surely  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  historian  must  trace  all  men 
back  to  a  speck  of  protoplasm.  We  may  be  content  to  let  the 
biologist  occupy  the  whole  field  from  protoplasm  to  man ;  but 
as  history  is  the  study  of  man,  let  us  begin  with  man  where  we 
first  find  him. 

Even  if  history  be  considered  as  the  study  of  governments, 
wars,  and  social  development  of  men,  we  must  not  take  an  arbitrary 
starting  point.  It  would  not  seem  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
commence  the  study  of  arithmetic  with  percentage,  or  of  science 
with  astronomical  calculations,  yet  in  the  study  of  the  social 
development  of  a  people  our  history  books  begin  at  a  point  where 
there  is  already  a  well  developed  social  organism,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered sufificient  if  we  follow  it  on  to  the  present.  We  think  we 
have  penetrated  sufficiently  far  into  the  mythical,  misty  and 
doubtful,  if  we  say  that  Romulus  founded  Rome,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  wars  with  the  Etruscans,  Sabines  and 
Latins,  and  merely  leave  Romulus  poised  in  the  ether  of  the  past, 
like  the  turtle  in  space  upon  which  Atlas  stands  to  hold  the 
world.  There  is  far  more  sense  than  is  discovered  at  first  thought 
in  the  apparently  foolish  question  of  the  negro  in  the  audience 
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when  he  heard  from  the  sacred  desk  the  explanation  that  God 
made  man  of  mud  and  set  him  up  against  the  fence  to  dry.  "  Who 
made  that  fence?"  is  certainly  a  very  pertinent  question.  The 
reply  of  the  preacher  was  no  less  satisfactory  than  the  "  Hands 
off"  method  of  our  history  books.  No  nation  was  ready  made, 
no  social  organism  was  created  complete  and  placed  before  us 
for  study. 

The  histories  of  England  begin  with  the  invasion  by  the 
Romans,  a  highly  civilized  people,  who  have  to  fight  for  their 
possession  with  another  people  who  have  already  certain  arts, 
civilization  knd  religion.  The  histories  of  Greece  begin  when 
there  is  already  a  poet  of  such  ability  that  he  is  studied  as  a 
model  for  later  times ;  and  this  poet  is  singing  of  the  deeds  of 
his  people  long  before.  In  view  of  all  this  shall  we  not  cry  out, 
"Who  made  that  fence?" 

If  we  were  absolutely  certain  that  Adam  was  the  first  man 
and  the  only  man  on  earth  till  Cain  was  born,  and  if  we  could 
account  for  all  races  springing  from  a  single  pair,  then  the  pres- 
ent history  books  might  serve  as  approximately  complete  text- 
books. But  though  the  inadequacy  of  this  solution  is  pretty 
generally  recognized,  the  writer  knows  of  but  one  book,  which  is 
intended  for  a  students'  text,  that  starts  upon  any  other  assump- 
tion than  that  the  cradle  of  the  whole  human  race  was  somewhere 
in  Asia,  and  the  existence  of  a  people  anywhere  is  accounted  for 
by  assuming  that  at  some  time  they  came  from  Asia.  We  have 
no  record  historically  of  any  person  or  people  migrating  to  any 
locality  without  finding  the  soil  already  to  some  extent  occupied 
by  human  beings,  and  those  beings  no  more  differing  from  the 
invader  than  one  race  at  present  differs  from  another. 

In  studying  the  character  of  the  French  people  and  their 
various  institutions  as  they  exist  at  present  we  must  consider  that 
Keltic,  Iberian,  Teutonic,  Roman  and  possibly  other  elements 
are  mingled  together  in  undetermined  proportions.  This  is  more 
or  less  true  in  the  history  of  all  other  nations.  When  written  his- 
tory begins  the  races  are  already  differentiated  and  each  has  pro- 
gressed in  lines  peculiar  to   itself.      Is  it  not  exactly  as  essential 
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and  fully  as  interesting  to  study  how  any  or  all  of  these  racial 
elements  have  developed  in  man,  the  simple  human,  and  brought 
him  to  the  condition,  intellectual  and  social,  in  which  we  find 
him  at  the  opening  of  what  is  properly  called  history,  as  to  follow 
the  later  developments  of  him  of  whom  we  know  nothing  before 
his  appearance  in  history? 

On  the  borderland  of  history  is  anthropology.  Sociology 
is  as  closely  related  to  history  as  the  part  to  the  whole,  and 
without  anthropology  sociology  cannot  exist.  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary defines  history  as  the  "Aggregate  of  all  human  events, 
recorded  and  unrecorded,  which  mark  a  given  period  of  past 
time,  as  in  the  development  of  an  .individual  or  of  a  race." 
Anthropology  is  defined  as  the  "Science  of  general  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  human  race."     It  includes  sociology. 

He  who  would  teach  history  best  cannot  confine  himself 
entirely  to  what  is  generally  understood  to  be  history.  If  he 
would  get  out  of  it  its  fullest  meaning  and  lift  it  to  its  highest 
usefulness  with  students,  he  must  run  over  into  the  borderland ; 
he  must  study  the  origins  of  peoples  and  of  customs,  that  is,  he 
must  invade  the  domain  of  anthropology. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  humanity  as  a  whole  develops  as  a  child  ; 
the  centuries  or  indefinite  periods  counting  for  the  race  as  years 
to  the  child?  Children  learn  first  language  and  later  etymology 
and  syntax ;  first  the  complex  and  then  the  parts.  Facts  are 
noted  long  before  causes.  Some  of  the  sciences  most  recently 
developed  are  the  most  fundamental.  One  of  the  latest  devel- 
oped is  anthropology,  yet  for  its  necessary  relation  to  other 
branches  of  science  and  learning  it  lays  claim  to  the  first  place  in 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 

To  understand  the  working  of  a  whole  machine  one  must 
study  all  its  wheels  and  cranks,  with  the  sources  of  power  and  how 
it  is  applied.  History  is  the  product  of  the  human  organization 
or  machine.  Man's  mode  of  thought,  habits  of  life  and  of  asso- 
ciation, are  essential  to  be  known  as  being  the  sources  of  power 
which  has  produced  and  is  producing  history. 

The  first  society  established  in   England  that  had  anj'  rela- 
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tion  to  anthropology  was  one  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
first  one  established  in  France  was  to  consider  the  ideas  advanced 
by  M.  Edwards  in  "  Des  Caracteres  Physiologiques  des  Races 
Humaines  considerees  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  I'Histoire."  The 
thesis  was  that  "races  and  their  special  temperaments  play  an 
important  part  in  the  existence  of  nations."  In  this  light  can 
we  not  now  see  that  history  elucidated  by  anthropology  assumes 
a  new  aspect  ?  Causes  and  effects  are  more  readily  explained, 
the  teachings  of  anthropology  suggest  solutions  to  questions 
left  unanswered  by  theology,  and  the  whole  conception  of  past 
ages  is  altered. 

The  policy  of  civilized  nations  in  their  dealings  with  savage 
races  ought  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  anthropological  science. 
Instead  of  a  policy  of  extermination,  which  has  been  too  often 
adopted,  might  there  not  have  been  a  wise  and  tempered  policy 
which  could  only  be  called  into  existence  by  an  understanding 
of  the  distinctive  character  of  the  conquered  savages,  their 
capabilities  and  adaptabilities?  If  extermination  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated,  then  the  savage  peoples  must  in  the  march  of  prog- 
ress be  brought  closer  to  each  other.  A  practical  application  of 
anthropology  would  be,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  peoples,  to  so  place  them  that  their  development  could  pro- 
ceed in  the  line  of  nature,  but  with  the  assistance  of  contact  with 
those  who  had  already  made  great  advances.  What  might  not 
have  been  saved  of  dishonor,  as  well  as  of  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  United  States,  had  the  Indian  question  been  treated  as 
one  for  scientific  study,  rather  than  as  one  to  be  handled  only 
bv  politicians  and  plunderers. 

In  the  settlement  of  territorj-  now  occupied  by  untutored 
races  who  are  as  distinctly  a  part  of  the  human  race  as  them- 
selves, the  English,  Germans  and  other  civilized  peoples  are 
in  exactly  a  position  where  they  can  make  practical  use  of  all 
the  truths  yet  gained  by  anthropologists,  and  where  they  can 
open  still  wider  fields  for  research. 

One  of  the  accepted  theories  of  education  is  that  the  child 
must   in    his  development   up  to  maturity   pass  through  all    the 
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stages  that  have  been  passed  by  his  race ;  he  must  meet  and 
solve  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  the  problems  that  have 
occupied  centuries ;  he  must  become  familiar  in  an  hour  with 
acts  that  were  years  in  transpiring. 

The  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth  are  possessing  themselves 
of  the  territory  now  occupied  by  people  who  have  in  some 
instances  not  yet  reached  the  vantage  point  of  the  child  born  in 
civilized  surroundings.  If  then  the  essentials  of  civilization  were 
presented  to  them  in  the  right  order  they  might  advance  along 
the  line  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  if  they  first  see  those  things 
that  are  the  worst  in  civilized  character.  At  present  what  first 
are  presented  to  uncivilized  peoples  are  exhibitions  of  greed, 
lust  and  drunkenness.  Here  then  is  a  field  where  what  is  known 
of  the  science  of  man  may  be  applied,  and  governments  should 
rather  commission  anthropologists  to  enter  a  new  country  than 
East  India  Companies,  slavers  and  ivory  traders. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  an  outline  of  anthropology  should  be 
included  in  all  college  courses,  and  that  such  an  outline  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  any  comprehensive  studies  in  history  and 
sociology. 

In  thus  advocating  the  study  of  anthropology  I  am  by  no 
means,  as  it  may  appear,  proposing  a  new  burden  in  adding  a 
new  subject  to  the  course  of  a  student ;  the  new  subject  will 
rather  serve  to  elucidate  all  the  others  and  lighten  the  strain  of 
study.  ''In  the  mountains  we  see  the  bearers  of  heavy  burdens 
contentedly  shoulder  a  carrying  frame  besides,  because  they 
find  the  weight  more  than  compensated  by  the  convenience  of 
holding  together  and  balancing  the  load." 

Anthropology,  like  each  of  the  other  sciences,  has  claim  enough 
of  its  own  to  demand  the  closest  devotion  of  a  lifetime ;  but  for 
the  purpose  here  considered,  of  preparing  for  the  study  of  his- 
tory, an  elementary  sketch  would  suffice.  Art,  language,  mathe- 
matics, any  science  and  religion,  may  be  observed  at  the  very 
starting  point.  How  much  easier  then  to  follow  them  through 
their  later  development  ! 
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Consider  a  student  of  law  who  ordinarily  is  plunged  into  the 
intricacies  of  legal  systems  which  have  grown  up  through  the 
struggles,  the  reforms  and  even  the  blunders  of  thousands  or 
years.  How  clearly  he  could  make  his  way  if  he  saw  how  laws 
began  in  their  simplest  forms,  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  sav- 
age tribes. 

If  the  student  learns  of  the  rudest  means  men  have  of  con- 
versing by  gestures  and  cries,  and  then  follows  through  the  devel- 
opment of  articulate  speech  as  an  improvement  on  the  earlier 
and  lower  methods,  this  is  a  better  start  in  the  science  of  lan- 
guage or  philology  than  could  have  been  made  by  beginning 
with  the  apparently  arbitrary  rules  and  subtile  perplexities  of 
grammar. 

The  same  arguments  that  we  all  use  for  going  thoroughly 
into  any  subject  to  its  very  foundation  apply  equally  here.  His- 
tory is  the  whole  of  human  life,  and  we  must  know  all  we  can 
about  man  if  we  make  any  attempt  to  understand  his  acts  and 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  his  influence  upon  his  race  and  age. 

George  E.  Fellows. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN    CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  : 
AN    ESTIMATE. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  particulars  have  the  agitations  of  the  English 
ami  American  Christian  socialists  for  improved  social  conditions  been  vitiated 
by  defective  social  ideals  f 

The  term  "Christian  Socialism"  is  of  vague  import,  both  as 
to  doctrine  and  as  to  the  personnel  of  its  adherents.  The  term 
was  first  adopted  in  its  English  application  by  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice  to  denote  the  doctrines  of  the  group  of  social  reformers 
led  by  himself.  The  leading  spirits  of  this  group  were  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  Hughes,  Neal,  Ludlow  and  others  ;  but  though  the 
term  had  a  more  definite  implication  than  at  any  time  since,  even 
then  its  application  was  quite  vague.  The  movement  originated 
with  the  Owens  communism  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 
Chartist  agitation  on  the  other.  From  the  latter  it  derived  its 
occasion,  from  the  former  its  method.  A  formal  organization 
was  entered  into  and  publications  established  :  at  first  Politics 
for  the  People,  and  later  The  Christian  Socialist.  From  lack  of 
support  neither  continued  long. 

More  recently  the  movement  has  revived  under  the  name  of 
the  "Christian  Social  Union."  The  most  flourishing  society 
publishes  a  quarterly  magazine.  The  Economic  Review.  Other  less 
important  publications  are  issued  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  movement  finds  its  occasion  in  present  social  problems  and 
is  an  attempt  at  a  solution  through  the  efforts  of  the  church. 
Both  of  these  formal  organizations  have  been  in  the  main  iden- 
tified with  the  established  church,  or  rather  with  the  adherents  of 
this  church ;  though  there  are  numerous  other  writers  and 
workers  of  other  denominations  who  are  frequently  termed 
Christian  socialists,  for  their  aims  are  similar. 
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In  America  the  term  becomes  more  indefinite  yet.  The 
organization  of  Christian  socialists  is  centered  in  New  England 
and  in  sympathy  at  least  is  closely  allied  with  the  Nationalist 
movement.  This  school  is  more  definitely  socialistic  than  the 
others.  But  the  term,  vague  also  in  its  American  application, 
applies  to  a  large  number  of  Christian  ministers  who  are  social 
agitators.  Since  these  latter  are  individualistic  in  their  work,  no 
general  characterization  can  be  made. 

This  criticism  is  based  in  the  main  upon  an  examination  of 
the  three  schools  thus  distinguished. 

INDEFINITENESS    OF    DOCTRINE. 

A  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  neither  of  these 
three  bodies  has  a  distinct  programme  or  code  of  ideals.  It  is 
true  that  each  has  made  some  declaration  of  principles  and 
enunciated  a  body  of  doctrine  more  or  less  definite  ;  but  the  term 
"Christian  Socialism"  itself  signifies  no  such  principles  and  no 
such  programme.  The  term  is  frequently  used  in  such  catholic 
sense  that,  like  Proudhon's  definition  of  socialism  —  "every 
aspiration  for  the  amelioration  of  society," — it  includes  all  of  us. 
Maurice  adopted  the  term  as  a  protest  against  unchristian  social- 
ism and  unsocial  Christianity.  With  many  the  term  signifies 
little  else  than  Christianity,  while  with  other  extremists  it  is 
almost  identical  with  the  revolutionary  socialism  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Another  form  of  indefiniteness  is  still  more  confusing.  It  is 
that  which  arises  from  a  lack  of  clear  perception  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  socialists  of  the  reforms  needed  or  of  the 
methods  to  be  employed.  Having  formed  the  opinion  that 
things  are  not  right,  the  present  order  is  forthwith  attacked 
without  any  idea  of  what  should  take  its  place  or  how  the  change 
should  be  brought  about.  This  confusion  is  worse  confounded 
by  a  twofold  use  of  terms,  or  at  least  by  use  of  terms  in  a  very 
indefinite  or  even  arbitrary  sense.  This  vice  is  due  to  haziness 
of  idea,  though  the  agitators  themselves  sometimes  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  due  to  the  impossibility  of  expressing  new  ideas 
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in  common  language,  or  in  words  having  a  definite  content.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  of  course  is  true.  Thus  Kaufmann,  himself 
a  Christian  socialist,  says :  "To  some  extent  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness, especially  in  matters  of  detail,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  vagueness  of  utterances  of  the  Christian  socialists  themselves 
in  this  respect.  This  is  only  what  we  must  expect  in  all  theori- 
zers.  According  to  a  natural  division  of  labor,  social  philos- 
ophers propound  theories  without  entering  into  minute  details, 
which  are  left  for  practical  politicians  to  deal  with  in  their 
endeavor  to  give  effect  to  the  theories  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit."'  Another  representative  of  an  "applied  Chris- 
tianity," unique  enough  to  be  copyrighted,  apologizes  for  his  own 
oracular  vagueness  as  follows:  "But  in  order  to  be  honest  with 
you  to  whom  I  speak,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  expression  what  most  of  you  would  think  me  to  mean, 
or  would  yourselves  mean,  if  I  did  not  explain  myself."  And 
one  of  his  defenders  further  remarks,  "Yet  the  language  of  old 
Canaan  is  too  good  to  lose,  is  the  heritage  of  the  line  of  promise, 
must  therefore  be  used  and  misunderstood  till  illustration  and 
sympathetic  hearing  can  redeem  it  to  intelligibility."" 

How  a  social  reformer  can  hope  to  reform  by  using  language 
that  is  purposely  unintelligible  is  indeed  a  question.  But  there 
are  two  distinct  advantages  thus  gained  for  an  unpopular  innova- 
tion.  Without  charging  duplicity  we  must  observe  first,  that  this 
form  of  doctrine  always  holds  in  mental  reserve  an  alternative 
construction  or  a  modifying  opinion  with  which  to  condone  each 
revolutionary  utterance ;  and  second,  by  this  very  vagueness  the 
movement  escapes  many  of  the  criticisms  to  which  various  social 
movements,  especially  socialism,  are  liable.  A  concrete  ideal, 
especially  of  status,  formulated  in  terms  of  the  goods  of  today 
is  certain  to  provoke  objections. 

This  vagueness  is  even  more  characteristic  of  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  which  these  doctrines  tacitly  assume.  This 
is  seen  in  definitions  purporting  to  tell  definitely  what  Christian 

'  Christian  Socialism,  p.  33. 

'  Our  Day,  The  Altruistic  Review,  Vol.  14,  p.  275. 
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socialism  is.  Thus:  "Christian  socialism  is  the  application  to 
society  of  the  way  of  Christ;""  and  again,  "Christian  socialism 
is  socialism  springing  from  and  lived  in  obedience  to  and 
dependence  upon  the  life  of  God  in  man,  as  witnessed  to  and 
realized  by  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  natural  Head  and 
King  of  all  Humanity."'  These  definitions  are  from  pamphlets 
purporting  to  tell  definitely  what  Christian  socialism  is. 

UNCHRISTIAN    CHRISTIAN    SOCIALISM. 

This  twofold  indefiniteness  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  many  claiming  this  title  fail  on  the  one  hand  of  being 
socialists,  or  on  the  other  of  being  Christians  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  those  terms.  Bierbower's  "Socialism  of  Christ"  is 
a  good  example  of  this  latter  extreme,  and  since  it  represents  a 
class  a  brief  presentation  of  his  view  is  in  place.  It  does  not 
take  an  exegete  to  impeach  his  presentation,  if  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  Christ's  mission  is  fairly  correct.  At  the  same  time 
the  impeachment  need  not  deny  that  a  prevalent  conception  of 
Christ's  kingdom  is  also  partially  erroneous,  representing  the 
antithesis  of  Bierbower's  idea.  This  latter  is,  briefly,  that  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  kingdom — "the  kingdom  of  God" — that 
this  kingdom  was  to  be  on  this  earth,  and  that  it  was  to  be  a 
material  kingdom,  Christ's  words  being  interpreted  in  a  most 
literal  sense.  Now,  while  a  too  common  interpretation  puts  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  a  supermundane  region  having  only  a  spiritual 
nexus  with  the  present  life,  such  interpretations  as  Bierbower's 
put  a  very  strained  construction  of  an  opposite  sort  upon  Christ's 
teachings.  A  spiritual  interpretation  is  not  necessarily  a  figura- 
tive one.  According  to  Bierbower's  view,  Christianity  was 
largely  political  and  social  to  the  exclusion  of  the  spiritual :  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  made  the  key  to 
this  interpretation.  "  In  short,"  he  says,  "  all  the  beatitudes  were 
a  group  of  promises  to  the  people  that  the  weaker,  submissive 
and   non-resisting  element   should  arise  to   conquer   and  rule  in 

■  What  Christian  Socialism  Is,  by  W.  D.  P.  BLISS,  p.  3. 
'Objections  to  Christian  Socialism,  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  p.  I. 
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society :  that  moral  instead  of  physical  and  intellectual  force 
should  prevail :  that  women,  children  and  invalids  instead  of 
strong  men  should  be  the  enviable  ones :  and  that  martyrdom, 
tears  and  sorrows,  instead  of  gratification  and  vitality,  should  be 
the  future  element  of  power."'  Since  the  new  kingdom  was 
opposed  to  existing  governments,  that  order  of  things  must  be 
superseded  by  force.  For  this  a  careful  preparation  must  be 
made  ;  this  is  the  application  of  the  parable  of  the  man  intending 
to  build  a  castle.  "The  general  destruction  of  life  and  property 
contemplated  in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs  seemed  to  be 
ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Christ  and  trouble  him."»  Not  only 
force  but  more  questionable  means  are  to  be  used.  "  Patronage 
in  the  future  kingdom  is  offered  for  present  work  in  it,  just  as  is 
offered  in  France  and  Spain  today  where  the  Bonapartists  and 
Carlists  make  all  kinds  of  promises  about  what  they  will  do  when 
their  cause  is  enthroned." ^  This  is  the  interpretation  of  such 
passages  as  "Whoso  confesseth  me  before  men,  him  will  I  con- 
fess before  my  Father;"  and  "Many  shall  come  hereafter" — 
(when  the  offices  are  all  given  out) — "and  shall  not  be  able  to 
enter."  <  A  radical  change  took  place  in  the  conception  of  the 
kingdom.  "Jesus  himself  was  at  first  strongly  democratic  and 
republican  and  this  seemed  to  be  his  sincere  conviction  through- 
out. But  subsequently,  with  the  adulation  of  his  followers  and 
his  complete  mastery  over  them,  he  appears  to  have  conceived 
ambitious  projects  —  or  at  least  to  listen  to  others  who  did  so  for 
him.  From  being  a  champion  and  leader  of  the  people,  he  came 
to  be  their  master  and  ruler.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  people, 
he  gradually  commenced  to  speak  as  one  having  authority  and 
was  at  last  led,  as  was  supposed,  to  contemplate  a  coup  d'  ^tat,  or 
the  making  of  himself  a  king."5  And,  finally,  the  author  says: 
"To  explain  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  monarchical  character  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  we  must  suppose,  as  on  inquiry  we  find  to  be 
the  fact,  that  there  was  an  important  change  in  the  policy  of  the 

^Socialism  of  Christ,  pp.  18-19. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  49.  *  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

3 /«</.,  p.  55.  ^Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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early  Christian  movement,  a  change  by  which  in  the  course  of 
time  the  projectors  came  to  abandon  their  early  cause  and  to 
swerve  around  to  a  directly  opposite  position.  Starting  out  as 
socialistic,  the  movement  became  religious ;  starting  out  as 
purely  republican,  it  became  monarchistic  and  theocratic  ;  start- 
ing out  as  political  it  became  moral.  In  general  it  was  a  change 
from  radical  to  conservative ;  from  a  contemplated  revolution  to 
a  moderate  reform."'  Upon  such  a  conception  of  Christianity  is 
based  the  argument  of  some  for  a  return  to  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Christianity  —  a  Christian  socialism.  This  indeed  is  a 
defective  ideal.  But  this  is  not  the  view  of  any  one  of  the 
schools,  but  simply  of  many  individuals  writing  and  speaking  as 
such  without  the  sanction  of  any  special  organization. 

UNSOCIALISTIC    CHRISTIAN    SOCIALISM. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  agitators  are  numerous  who  would 
modify  the  present  order  of  things  but  whose  ideals,  so  far  as 
they  are  formulated,  would  not  necessitate  any  essential  changes. 
These  are  socialists  in  the  sense  of  Proudhon's  definition  —  in  the 
sense  that  we  are  all  socialists.  Indeed  the  original  school  of 
English  Christian  socialists  formulated  no  definite  condition  of 
society  as  an  ideal.  They  were  primarily  interested  in  concrete 
programmes  of  action  for  immediate  social  amelioration.  Theirs 
was  not  at  all  a  speculative  interest  and  they  constructed  no 
vague  general  theories  for  ultimate  conditions.  Similarly  there 
are  many  at  the  present  time  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  extreme  individualistic  conception  of  Christianity,  strive  for 
a  collective  or  social  interpretation  of  Christian  principles.  Some 
of  these  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  mere  sensationalism  ;  others 
— "prophets  of  righteousness" — are  so  vague  in  their  own  ideas 
as  to  preclude  any  characterization  of  their  ideals.  They  merit 
the  term  "prophet"  simply  because  no  one  can  interpret  them. 
Still  others  merely  repeat  with  variations  the  old  copy  book 
truism — "Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy."  It  may  however  be 
improper  to  test  the  ideals  of  Christian  socialism  by  those  of  the 

'Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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socialists,  for  the  primary  conceptions  of  the  latter  are  distinct, 
and  as  to  priority  in  time  the  one  school  has  almost  as  much 
right  to  the  title  as  the  other.  Sprague  gives  this  definition  of 
socialism:  "It  is  the  effort  of  society  to  perfect  its  own  life  and 
accomplish  its  own  destiny."'  While  this  author  has  a  more 
definite  conception  of  socialism,  yet  this  serves  very  well  as  a 
characterization  of  the  socialism  of  a  large  portion  of  so-called 
Christian  socialists. 

IDEAL    NOT    OF    STATUS    BUT    OF    METHOD. 

This  leads  to  a  statement  of  the  basal  principle  of  Christian 
socialism,  which  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  so-called  "secular"  socialism.  The 
ideal  of  Christian  socialism  is  a  method  ;  the  ideal  of  socialism 
is  a  status.  Socialism  aims  at  an  organization  of  society  in  which 
the  state  shall  be  the  source  of  production  of  goods  and  the 
means  and  arbiter  of  distribution.  Each  shall  contribute  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities  and  receive  according  to  his  needs.  The  various 
more  or  less  fantastic  embodiments  of  this  conception  in  social- 
istic Utopias  are  none  of  them  essential  to  the  fundamental  idea. 
They  are  merely  attempts  of  the  imagination  to  make  concrete 
an  ideal  not  yet  realizable  to  defective  human  nature.  Christian 
socialism,  however,  formulates  no  ultimate  status  as  an  ideal,  even 
if  such  a  status  is  a  sub-conscious  assumption.  Essentially  con- 
cerned with  conduct,  its  ideal  is  a  method  of  social  procedure ; 
an  attempted  realization  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  in  an 
environment  more  or  less  unconformable  with  them.  This  ulti- 
mate social  status,  which  is  merely  a  sub-conscious  speculation, 
may  or  may  not  be  the  ideal  of  socialism  ;  and  the  like  is  true 
of  the  particular  conception  of  social  procedure,  which  is  the 
ideal  of  Christian  socialism.  Perhaps  if  each  were  to  clearly 
define  its  position  concerning  what  to  each  is  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, there  would  be  practically  an  identity  of  status  if  not 
of  procedure.  But  neither  does  this ;  for  socialism  emphasizes 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations  a  status,  —  social  or 

"  Christian  Socialism,  What  and  Why,  p.  l6. 
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industrial     democracy,  —  and     Christian     socialism     emphasizes 
primarily  a  method, — social  or  industrial  cooperation. 

But  socialism  and  Christian  socialism  are  not  opposites :  the 
antithesis  of  both  is  found  in  individualism,  which  differs  from 
the  former  in  its  ideal  both  of  method  and  of  status.  Competi- 
tion is  the  basal  principle  of  individualism  as  a  cooperation  is  of 
Christian  socialism  ;  private  production  and  distribution  is  the 
ideal  status  of  the  former  as  industrial  and  social  democracy  is 
of  the  latter.  It  is  evident  that  a  circumstantial  conception  of  an 
ideal  status  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  formulate  than  a 
similarly  concrete  conception  of  an  ideal  procedure.  Hence  the 
ideals  of  Christian  socialism  are  less  liable  to  criticism  than  the 
usual  socialistic  ideals.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a 
theoretic  status  may  be  less  liable  to  specific  criticisms  than  an 
ideal  social  procedure,  for  the  former  may  be  conceived  out  of 
immediate  connection  with  the  existing  order  and  yet  not  be 
vitiated  by  logical  contradictions.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  present  order  has  called  forth  all  human  capabilities  or 
developed  in  true  proportion  all  human  motives.  A  proposed 
social  procedure  on  the  other  hand  must  offer  points  of  con- 
nection with  present  order  and  in  its  details  must  make  ample 
provision  for  continuity  of  social  evolution.  Hence  an  ideal 
status  is  theoretically  less  liable  to  criticism  than  an  ideal 
procedure,  yet  when  rendered  concrete  the  opposite  is  true, 
and  in  each  case  the  liability  to  error  is  proportionate  to  con- 
creteness. 

The  original  school  of  English  Christian  socialism  was  dis- 
tinctly a  cooperative  movement.  Its  origin  was  partly  due  to 
the  Owensite  movement,  from  which  it  differed  as  to  means  rather 
than  as  to  principle  or  ideal.  The  friends  of  this  movement  dis- 
tinctly announced  that  "any  one  who  recognizes  the  principle  of 
cooperation  as  a  stronger  and  truer  principle  than  that  of  com- 
petition has  a  right  to  the  honor  or  the  disgrace  of  being  called 
a  socialist."  This  e:tpressed  their  conception  of  socialism.  The 
Christian  Socialist  stated  its  object  as  follows:  "to  diffuse  the 
principle  of  cooperation  by  the  practical  application  of  Christianity 
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to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry."'  The  alternative  title 
of  this  puhlication -was  A  Jourftal  of  Assoctaiion,  and  this  indeed 
was  the  more  appropriate  designation.  To  this  movement  is  due 
most  of  the  many  successful  cooperative  experiments  in  England. 
The  movement  took  its  rise  during  the  Chartist  agitation,  when 
indications  seemed  to  foreshadow  a  revolution  such  as  France  had 
experienced.  When  this  danger  was  happily  averted  the  Christian 
socialists  experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which  accounts  for 
the  mild  form  of  their  social  doctrines.  In  earlier  stages  they 
were  certainly  much  more  radical.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
prefaces  added  and  in  the  alterations  made  in  Kingsley's  Alton 
Locke.  Their  principle  was  not  carried  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion, for  their  conception  as  far  as  definitely  advocated  did 
not  eliminate  the  competition  between  groups,  —  little  less 
destructive  than  that  between  individuals. 

More  precise  perceptions  at  this  point  have  urged  the  present 
movement  to  a  more  advanced  position.  The  movement  is  described 
to  be  in  contradistinction  on  the  one  hand  with  the  unsocial 
Christian  —  "the  good  and  pious  man  who  is  keen  eyed  to  the 
claims  of  faith  on  his  own  private  life  and  that  of  other  individ- 
uals, but  is  blind  to  its  claims  on  the  life  of  the  community,"  and 
on  the  other  hand  with  the  unchristian  socialist  —  "professed 
teacher  or  disciple  of  the  secular  socialist  creeds,  who  unhappily 
fails  to  recognize  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Lord  and  King 
of  all  Christians."'  Again  its  main  object  is  said  to  be  "to 
establish  the  kinship  between  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  that 
'passionate  faith  in  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  human  progress' 
which  has  been  variously  expressed  in  schemes  put  forward  at 
different  times  by  those  social  idealists  who  now  go  under  the 
general  name  socialists." ^  This  seems  to  possess  the  characteristic 
vagueness,  but  the  writer  continues  and  points  out  that  Christian 
socialism  aims  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  social  classes  and 
by  the  application  of  Christian  ethics  to  reach  ultimately  a  status 
of  social  peace. 

'  Christian  Socialist,   Vol.  I.,  No.  I. 

'Economic  Review,  January  1893.     The  Christian  Social  Union. 

3 Kaufmann's  Christian  Socialism,  p.  xiii. 
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Though  the  present  movement  expends  most  of  its  effort 
in  the  "practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,"  yet  its  fundamental  conception  is  a  much 
broader  one.  The  perception  is  being  reached  that  such  efforts 
as  cooperative  societies,  conciliation  boards,  and  the  many  social 
amelioratives  they  advocate,  are  after  all  only  expedients.  In 
the  developing  conception  socialism  is  conceived  as  a  theory  of 
life,  not  of  economics  only.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is 
still  principle  — not  a  status.  Society  is  represented  as  an  organ- 
ism of  mutually  dependent  parts,  not  as  an  aggregate  of  warring 
atoms.  In  contrast  with  individualism  which  regards  man  as 
laboring  against  man  for  private  gain,  it  regards  man  as  working 
with  man  for  a  common  end.  Individualism  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  in  the  pursuit  of  private  interests  by  each,  the  highest 
common  good  is  produced :  Christian  socialism,  as  indeed  all 
socialism,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  in  the  status  perceived 
to  be  best  for  the  race  or  group,  the  individual  will  find  the 
most  complete  development.  This,  however,  is  the  subjective 
view  to  be  presented  later. 

It  is  to  be  admitted  that  upon  some  such  general  principle 
many  if  not  most  Christian  socialists  accept  indiscriminately  any 
and  all  programmes  for  social  amelioration  which  savor  of  the 
vox  populi  sentiment.  The  inconsistency  of  this  does  not  need 
to  be  pointed  out.  Not  only  is  it  "unscientific,"  it  lacks  common 
sense.  For  example  in  a  tract  on  "What  Christian  Socialism 
Is"  the  Christian  socialist  programme  is  outlined  as  follows: 
"It  would  aid  the  eight-hour  movement;  —  would  favor  direct 
legislation,  through  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and  propor- 
tionate legislation,  purging  our  politics  of  corruption,  breaking 
down  the  machine,  and  teaching  the  people  self-government. 
It  would  emancipate  woman  as  well  as  man.  It  would  develop 
true  municipalization  as  is  being  done  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow, 
London,  Berlin  and  other  cities.  It  would  have  the  city  employ 
the  unemployed  in  ways  not  to  compete  with  present  labor.  It 
would  have  the  cities  obtain  funds  for  doing  this  by  conducting 
gas  works,  surface  railroads,  etc.,  for  a  profit  for  the  city,  instead 
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of  having  them  owned  by  rich  capitalists  favored  by  city  fran- 
chises,—  would  have  the  nation  own  and  manage  railroads,  the 
telegraph,  expressage,  etc."  Finally  it  would  favor  the  single  tax 
and  ultimately  the  state  ownership  of  land.  Now  these  are  not 
per  se  the  objects  of  Christian  socialism.  As  is  remarked  in  the 
same  connection  :  "  In  every  way  it  would  replace  competition  by 
fraternal  combination,  and  would  press  towards  reform  in  all  these 
ways.  It  is  not  one  reform.  It  is  many  reforms  on  one  pritici- 
ple."^  This  is  the  truer  position.  The  previous  enumeration 
awaits  a  Q.  E.  D.,  to  establish  each  theorem  implied  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  only  in  so  far  as  each  specific  count  becomes  a 
minor  premise  of  the  syllogism  does  it  become  a  component 
part  of  the  Christian  socialist  policy. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  American  group  have 
become  so  influenced  by  the  international  socialism  of  Marx 
that  they  distinctly  repudiate  cooperation,  in  its  more  specific 
application,  and  differ  very  little  in  their  views  from  that  school 
of  socialism.  Of  their  position  we  may  say  in  passing  that  it 
is  consistent  and  justifiable  to  repudiate  co-operation  as  an  end 
but  not  as  a  method.  Cooperation  in  the  specific  sense  is  only  a 
half  truth,  and  fails  of  solving  any  save  the  simplest  of  those 
problems  which  Christian  socialism  confronts.  It  is  applicable 
only  to  certain  industries  and  fails  to  eradicate  the  fundamental 
evils  of  the  present  system.  But  it  was  as  a  modus  vivendi  that 
it  was  seized  upon  by  the  earlier  Christian  socialists. 

IDEAL    AS    TO    MEANS. 

The  difference  between  the  ideals  of  socialism  and  those  of 
Christian  socialism  as  to  method  is  only  of  slightly  greater 
importance  than  the  difference  as  to  means.  As  to  method  the 
difference  was  chiefly  between  Christian  socialism  and  individ- 
ualism ;  as  to  means  the  contrast  is  between  Christian  socialism 
and  socialism.  As  to  means  Christian  socialists  are  largely 
individualists,  and  herein  are  less  logical  though  perhaps  more 
pyschological  than  the  socialists.     Again,  as  to  means,  Chris- 

'  What  Christian  Socialism  Is,  p.  19. 
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tian  socialists  are  spiritualists  while  socialists  are  materialists.  The 
following  characterization  by  Kaufmann  elucidates  this  distinc- 
tion:  "Christianity  endeavors  to  work  from  within  ;  socialism 
from  without.  The  former  would,  if  possible,  persuade;  the  lat- 
ter is  ready  to  compel  man  to  treat  his  neigl":bor  as  himself. 
Religion  would  make  the  love  of  Christ  the  spring  of  human 
effort ;  socialism  makes  the  force  of  central  authority  the  lever 
of  social  action.  Religion  aims  at  building  up  the  social  edifice 
on  the  model  of  the  Christian  household  ;  socialism  is  destruc- 
tive in  its  tendency  to  organize  society  on  the  principle  of  Rous- 
seau's Social  Contract.  Religion  aims  at  improving  first  the 
individual  and  thus  eventually  hopes  to  purify  society.  Socialism 
on  the  contrary  demands  radical  changes  in  society  to  increase 
the  sum  of  happiness  in  each  individual.  Socialism  requires  the 
use  of  the  legal  straight  jacket  to  enforce  comparative  equality  ; 
religion  prefers  the  constraining  influence  of  Christ  to  draw 
together  the  members  of  Christian  brotherhood."'  Thus  Christian 
socialism  is  seen  to  work  by  internal  spiritual  forces,  while  social- 
ism employs  external  material  forces  as  means.  Christian  social- 
ism is  primarily  reformatory  and  hence  reconstructive  ;  socialism 
on  the  contrary  is  revolutionary  and  hence  destructive.  Kings- 
ley  had  pointed  out  this  general  distinction  in  Politics  for  tlie 
People,  the  first  organ  of  the  English  school.  "God  will 
reform  society,"  he  wrote,  "on  condition  of  our  reforming  every 
man  his  own  self,  while  the  devil  is  quite  ready  to  help  us  mend 
the  laws  and  the  parliament,  earth  and  heaven,  without  even 
starting  such  an  impertinent  and  personal  request  as  that  a  man 
should  mend  himself."'  This  is  what  Kingsley  meant  by  say- 
ing to  the  Chartists  that  the  Charter  did  not  go  far  enough. 

But  all  has  not  been  said.  Whether  society  is  to  be 
reformed  only  by  reforming  the  individual  units  or  whether  the 
individuals  are  to  be  reformed  by  reforming  their  environ- 
ment, may  not  be  the  only  alternatives.  The  truth  may  lie  in 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  these  principles.     In  fact  it   is   in   the 

'  Christian  Socialism,  p.  xvi. 

'Charles  Kingsley:  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life,  Vol.  I.,  p.  169. 
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tacit  recognition  of  this  mutual  harmonization  of  conflicting 
theories  that  Christian  socialism  has  found  its  chief  strength.  If 
after  all  it  is  simply  an  individual  matter,  wherein  does  it  differ 
from  the  more  orthodox  conceptions  of  Christianity  and  of 
society  that  give  rise  to  the  Christian  socialist  protest?  Here  is 
evidently  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  ideal  of  the  Chris- 
tian socialists  was  not  a  status.  If,  as  Kaufmann  says,  "What- 
ever may  be  said  of  different  kinds  of  socialism,  Christian 
socialism  acknowledges  only  voluntary  association.  Servitude 
loses  its  sting  when  the  service  is  perfect  freedom;"'  then  a 
socialistic  status  including  all  cannot  be  hoped  for  this  side  of 
the  millennium.  The  belief  in  the  "illimitable  perfectability  of 
the  human  race"  seems  to  be  based  on  the  slowness  of  the  pro- 
cess. This  disagreement  seems  irreconcilable.  But  perhaps  it 
has  never  troubled  the  Christian  socialists.  For  when  theory 
has  been  pushed  temporarily  into  the  background  means  other 
than  spiritual  have  been  used.  Nevertheless  the  greatest  defect 
in  their  ideals  appears  in  their  failure  to  perceive  more  clearly 
the  truth  that  the  individual  not  only  modifies  but  is  modified  by 
society,  and  in  consequent  failure  to  estimate  the  reciprocal 
influences  justly.  The  real  harmonization  which  the  Christian 
socialist  made  is  to  be  found  in  the  subjective  aspect  of  their 
ideals,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  personality  and  property. 

SUBJECTIVE    IDEALS. 

The  two  ideals  thus  far  discussed  have  been  objective.  Sub- 
jectively the  Christian  socialist  ideals  are  less  differentiated  from 
those  common  to  all  socialists.  In  fact  these  ideals  are  really 
the  developing  ethical  theories  of  the  race  and  are  mortgaged  to 
no  particular  sect  or  party.  The  Christian  socialists  have  not 
the  honor  of  originating  these ;  in  fact  they  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  particular  source  more  definite  than  the  evolving  forces  of 
progress.  The  Christian  socialists  are  not  the  only  nor  even  the 
first  ones  who  lay  stress  upon  these.  It  is  distinctly  their  merit  to 
have  emphasized  them,  to  have  contributed  much  to  their  dis- 

■  Christian  Socialism,  p.  26. 
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semination,  and  to  have  attempted  interpretations  of  them  in 
terms  of  current  social  life.  This  is  peculiarly  the  function  of 
the  Christian  socialist  of  today,  and  it  is  a  function  whose 
value  is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated,  though  the  value  of  any 
one  attempted  interpretation  may  be  and  is  likely  to  be  rated 
above  its  actual  worth. 

SOLIDARITY    OF    THE    RACE. 

The  first  of  these  postulates, —  the  ethical  basis  of  modern 
social  movements, —  is  the  solidarity  of  the  race.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  teach  that  "we  are  members  one  of  another;"  but  any 
general  working  acceptance  of  this  principle  is  still  reserved  for 
the  future.  Man  is  made  by  and  for  association  with  fellow  man. 
Both  the  family  and  the  nation  are  means  to  this  fellowship;  and 
though  the  solidarity  of  the  race  is  a  higher  conception,  yet  both 
tlie  family  and  the  nation  must  be  preserved  in  their  integrity  as 
means.  So  an  integral  family  has  been  made  by  many  the  unit 
of  society.  This  is  one  of  the  incidental  though  not  unimpor- 
tant, differences  between  socialism  and  Christian  socialism. 
Upon  this  conception  of  solidarity  was  based  the  Christian 
socialists'  advocacy  of  co-operation.  If  society  is  recognized  as 
possessing  an  organic  unity,  it  should  work  as  such.  Men  are 
not  merely  individuals ;  they  are  parts  of  society.  The  whole 
influences  the  part  more  than  the  part  influences  the  whole.  This 
does  not  stifle  individuality ;  it  is  a  means  to  individualization. 
The  organic  cell  possesses  greater  individuality  than  the  inorganic 
atom.  In  this  solidarity  of  the  race  is  found  the  reconciliation 
of  egoism  and  altruism.  This  is  an  application  of  the  paradox, 
"  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

This  conception  has  stimulated  a  correlated  idea, — -the  dig- 
nity of  man  as  man.  Even  individualism,  with  so  much  to  its 
credit,  failed  to  achieve  this  dignifying  of  personality  except 
within  limited  areas.  The  Reformation  secured  a  measure  of  it 
in  religious  affairs,  the  eighteenth  century  revolutions  conquered  a 
place  for  it  in  political  affairs  ;  socialism, —  or  rather  this  concep- 
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tion  of  solidarity, —  has  yet  to  assure  it  in  all  social  life  —  not 
merely  in  economic  life.  The  individual  is  dignified  in  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  the  race  —  in  the  life  of  the  organism  of  which 
he  is  an  integral  part.  With  this  perception  we  encounter  the  crux 
of  the  social  question,  the  rock  on  which  all  forms  of  socialism 
threaten  to  split,  the  reality  and  the  implications  of  human  equal- 
ity. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  this  illimitable  field  of  debate. 
The  ideal  of  Christian  socialism  at  least,  that  is,  equality  in 
title  to  privilege  of  development,  does  not  involve  equality  of 
results,  for  individual  capabilities  are  various  although  the  race  is 
one.  Equality  of  opportunity,  in  the  common  application  of  the 
term,  is  not  enough  ;  equality  of  participation  in  all  things  would 
be  no  less  unsatisfactory  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

This  solidarity  is  to  be  achieved  through  religion,  through 
Christianity.  Here  is  a  radical  difference  with  other  forms  of 
socialism.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  defined  as  "that  transfigura- 
tion of  human  society  which  corresponds  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  individual."  This  kingdom  is  spiritual, — "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you  ; "  but  it  can  be  embodied  only  in  a  secular 
form.  That  embodiment  is  to  be  here  and  now.  In  a  popular 
form  this  is  the  characterization  of  the  movement.  The  extrav- 
agant interpretation  of  this  idea  was  criticised  above,  but  its 
error  is  not  in  the  location  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  to  time  and 
space.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  religious  element, —  the 
call  to  the  individual  to  form  this  kingdom.  The  essence  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  socialism  upon  this  point  is 
that  socialism  exalts  natural  law,  while  Christian  socialism  exalts 
moral  law.  Laveleye  says  on  this  point,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  by  what  strange  blindness  socialists  adopt  Darwinian 
theories  (meaning  materialistic  philosophy)  which  condemn 
their  claims  of  equality,  while  at  the  same  time  they  reject  Chris- 
tianity, whence  those  claims  have  issued  and  where  their  justifi- 
cation may  be  found."  Some  of  these  moral  conceptions  are 
that  all  have  common  rights,  that  each  owes  to  all  common 
duties,  that  there  should  be  no  right  without  duties,  and  that 
duties  should  be  proportioned  to  capabilities. 
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PERSONALITY  IS  GREATER  THAN  PROPERTY. 

Correlated  with  the  postulate  which  places  moral  law  above 
physical  is  the  conception  that  personality  is  of  more  worth  than 
property.  Upon  this  is  likewise  based  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth.  This  preserves  the  individuality  in  the  unity 
of  the  organism.  This  is  a  basis  for  demands  for  a  health  pro- 
ducing, or  at  least  for  condemnations  of  a  health-destroying 
environment,  that  have  made  so  large  a  part  of  this  movement. 
This  ideal  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  stinging  indictment 
in  Kingsley's  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty."  This  furnishes  the 
motive  impulse  for  sweating  crusades,  for  the  demand  for  shorter 
hours,  for  higher  wages,  for  juster  laws  as  to  corporations,  etc. 
Whatever  may  be  the  extravagances  of  many  social  reformers, 
this  their  major  premise  cannot  be  vacated. 

Some  forms  of  socialism,  especially  ommunistic  types,  are 
based  on  things ;  Christian  socialism  is  based  on  personality. 
Kingsley  said,  "  Man  after  all  is  the  most  precious  and  useful 
thing  on  the  earth,  and  no  cost  spent  in  the  development  of 
human  beings  can  possibly  be  thrown  away."  It  is  upon  this 
point  that  Ruskin's  socialism  and  Christian  socialism  are  one, 
though  Ruskin  presents  this  truth  with  a  fervor  unequaled  even 
by  the  righteous  indignation  of  many  Christian  agitators.  How 
poorly  this  harmonizes  with  current  industrial  axioms  does  not 
need  exposition.  Prevalent  socialistic  demands  have  stultified 
themselves  by  an  insistence  upon  economic  dues  to  the  exclusion 
of  less  material  needs.  "Christian  socialism  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  the  stomach  ;  it  is  also  a  question  about  equitable 
distribution  of  ideal  goods,  the  means  of  higher  culture  as  the 
results  of  a  progressive  civilization."'  While  this  is  also  true  of 
socialism,  it  has  lost  through  neglect  some  of  its  strongest 
arguments. 

Though  Christian  socialism  has  no  Ruskin  or  Morris,  yet  the 
sesthetic  demands  of  human  nature  have  not  been  overlooked. 
Kingsley  was  essentially  a  poet  and  dwelt  upon  the  artistic  satis- 
faction of  human  desires. 

'"Christian  Socialism,"  p.  201. 
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But  this  conception  of  personality  insists  above  all  upon  the 
truth  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity  :  labor  is  a  service,  not  only 
of  individual  to  individual  but  of  individual  to  society  also 
Labor  is  thus  regarded  as  a  social  function  and  should  be  so  esti- 
mated. This  is  the  conception  which  the  trite  phrase,  "the  dig- 
nity of  labor,"  endeavors  to  express,  though  this  perception  is  a 
very  vague  one.  Man  is  not  only  estimated  as  a  man- — the  dignity 
of  man, —  but  is  also  estimated  as  a  functionary  of  society, —  the 
dignity  of  labor.  Hence  the  incongruity  of  the  wage  system  in 
the  present  form  at  least,  and  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a 
stable  society  upon  the  industrial  principle  of  competition  without 
a  counterbalancing  principle  of  human  valuation.  The  iron  law 
of  wages  must  be  nullified  by  a  change  in  the  conditions  which 
put  it  into  operation.  Property  is  considered  no  less  "sacred," 
but  its  sacredness  is  found  to  exist  only  in  the  sacredness  of  the 
personality  back  of  the  property. 

ECONOMIC    VERSUS    SOCIAL    MOTIVES. 

A  third  element  of  ideal  is  found  in  the  denial  of  the  para- 
mount importance  of  economic  ends  and  the  insistence  upon  a 
juster  valuation  of  various  social  ends.  The  economic  motive  is 
essentially  individualistic.  No  other  ruling  motive  depends  so 
little  upon  social  relations  for  its  satisfaction.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  socialism  in  general,  in  defending  the  various  forms  of 
an  ideal  status,  to  demonstrate  the  suflRciency  of  these  other 
motives.  Whether  this  has  been  done  beyond  question  may  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  juster  relative  estimate  has  been 
reached.  Whether  this  or  that  motive  will  actually  produce  this 
or  that  result  under  certain  unrealized  conditions  is  speculation. 
But  such  discussions  have  brought  to  light  much  concerning 
human  motive  forces  that  has  long  remained  unnoticed  or  under- 
valued. Whether  motives  in  abeyance  can  be  stimulated  to  a 
given  intensity  may  not  be  determinable,  but  we  no  longer  deal 
with  the  equation  of  societary  relations  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  only  significant  term  is  economic. 

If  the  medical  profession  can  have  guarded  for  so  many  cen- 
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turies  the  principle  that  every  discovery  affecting  man's  welfare 
belongs  to  the  race  and  not  to  the  finder,  and  yet  have  suffered 
no  detriment,  why  may  not  the  like  be  possible  in  commerce,  in 
mechanics,  and  in  all  the  arts  affecting  man's  social  well  being? 
It  is  not  an  unquestioned  assumption  that  greatness  comes  from 
conditions  necessitating  a  struggle  for  existence.  Competency 
rather  than  poverty  has  been  its  origin.  In  either  case  it  is 
seldom  if  ever  the  economic  motive,  but  rather  a  complex  of 
social  motives,  both  egoistic  and  altruistic,  that  is  the  occasion 
of  the  effort  that  brings  the  social  reward — "greatness."  It  is 
not  necessary  to  substitute  a  mastery  over  persons  for  a  mastery 
over  things  in  order  to  preserve  inducements  to  exertion ;  the 
highest  mastery,  that  over  self,  is  not  without  motive  power. 
Praise,  honor,  fame,  leadership  are  aims  that  exert  strong  attrac- 
tions ;  but  the  pleasures  of  doing,  of  achieving,  of  serving  are  no 
less  powerful  and  are  capable  of  much  higher  development.  The 
highest  character  is  produced  by  social  rather  than  by  egoistic, 
especially  economic  motives.  This  is  universally'  recognized. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  loftiest,  viz.,  the  moral  motives, 
evidences  are  not  wanting  to  sustain  the  claim  that  other  motives 
than  the  economic  have  decided  the  ascendancy  of  higher  civil- 
izations over  lower.  Political  motives  produced  the  Roman 
nation,  aesthetic  motives  certain  stages  of  Grecian  civilization  and 
the  Renaissance  period  of  the  Italian  cities.  Intellectual  aspira- 
tions have  been  sufficient  incentives  to  greatness  of  character,  and 
that  even  to  entire  groups.  Colleges  and  universities  are  examples 
on  a  small  scale  and  afford  illustrations  of  greatest  endeavor  and 
ideal  community  life  called  forth  by  motives  other  than  economic. 
Christian  socialists  have  emphasized  this  general  truth. 

To  recapitulate :  considering  only  essentials,  the  ideals  of 
Christian  socialism  are,  objectively,  a  method  of  social  cooperation 
effective  through  spiritual  forces  to  realize  a  status  of  social  life 
that  will  fulfill  the  conditions  of  organic  existence  and  progress; 
and,  subjectively,  the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  the  preeminence 
of  personality  over  all  material  conditions,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  other  than    economic    motives.     Greater   stress  has  been  laid 
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upon  the  moral  and  social  requirements  of  human  life  than  has 
been  the  case  with  other  forms  of  socialism,  though  as  with  the 
latter  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  material  condition  — 
health  and  material  possessions — is  emphasized.  Sometimes 
too  much  emphasis  and  again  too  little  has  been  placed  upon 
physical  goods.  The  errors  of  the  Christian  socialists'  ideals 
are  therefore  those  of  proportion  rather  than  of  omission. 

The  relation  between  the  individual  and  society  as  an  organism 
has  not  been  harmonized  by  the  Christian  socialists,  though  their 
perception  is  nearer  the  truth  of  this  mutual  relation  than  either 
individualism  or  other  socialism.  The  various  schools  and 
individual  reformers  have  been  biased  to  the  one  extreme  or 
the  other,  usually  the  individualistic.  The  common  belief — 
tacit  if  not  avowed  —  that  Christ's  teachings  are  wholly  formal 
or  even  figurative  has  been  repudiated,  and  the  belief  has  been 
insisted  upon  that  they  are  impossible  of  literal  application  in 
the  present  form  of  society,  with  the  corollary  that  the  present 
order  should  be  changed  until  such  application  is  practicable. 

After  all,  the  greatest  merit  of  the  Christian  socialists,  though 
it  may  have  appeared  a  defect,  is  that  with  them  socialism  is  a 
means  not  an  end :  that  the  end  is  the  full  development  of  the 
inherent  capabilities  of  the  individual,  and  that  society  is  a  means 
to  this  development.  They  have  derived  this  perception  from 
Christianity,  and  though  the  idea  has  been  but  vaguely  conceived, 
it  is  taking  shape  as  the  highest  ethical  perception  of  the  race. 
Because  of  the  Christian  socialists'  failure  to  enunciate  this  dis- 
tinctly their  ideal  of  status  has  remained  indefinite.  Though 
this  is  sometimes  opposed  as  a  too  materialistic  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  Christian  socialism  is 
nevertheless  only  one  form  among  many  through  which  this 
development  is  going  forward.  As  yet  it  is  hardly  truer  of 
others  than  of  the  Christian  socialists  that  the  content  of  the 
epoch-making  perception  to  which  we  refer  is  incomplete,  some- 
what ill-proportioned,  and  usually  very  indefinite. 

Paul  Monroe. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN   SOCIOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

The  term  Christian  Sociology  is  unfortunate  in  certain  of  its 
applications.  The  names  of  many  sciences  may  be  used  in  two 
ways:  (i)  they  may  indicate  the  method  by  which  results  are 
obtained,  and  (2)  they  may  indicate  the  formulation  of  such 
results.  Thus  history  may  be  a  method  science  or  it  may  be  a 
descriptive  science.  In  the  former  case  it  would  be  absurd  to 
unite  with  it  any  word  having  a  moral  content.  A  method  of 
investigation  may  be  ill  or  well  fitted  to  produce  the  best  results, 
but  ethically  it  can  be  neither  good  nor  bad.  The  same  is  per- 
haps even  clearer  of  such  objective  sciences  as  chemistry  and 
geology.  To  speak  of  a  Christian  method  of  sociological  inves- 
tigation is  quite  as  impossible.  The  investigation  of  social  forces 
and  results,  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  society,  can  no 
more  have  an  ethical  —  still  less  religious  —  character  than  the 
study  of  a  crystal  or  a  chemical  compound. 

But  in  the  other  sense  in  which  the  name  of  a  science  is  used, 
no  such  criticism  can  hold.  The  moment  an  investigator  attempts 
to  formulate  his  results  in  propositions,  that  moment  he  injects 
into  them  his  own  characteristics.  While  the  method  of  investi- 
gation may  be  morally  neutral,  the  statement  and  the  application 
of  its  results  may  be  largely  tinged  with  ethics.  This  is  less 
obvious  in  the  case  of  physical  sciences,  but  admittedly  true  of  the 
social.  Thus  in  a  true  sense  there  may  be  a  Christian  view  of  his- 
tory, and,  so  to  speak,  a  Christian  history.  This  is  even  more 
obvious  in  the  case  of  philosophy.  In  this  sense  of  the  formu- 
lation and  application  of  results  derived  by  Christian  students, 
sociology  may  be  said  to  be  Christian. 

It  is,  however,  not  altogether  clear  that  such  a  terminology 
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though  permissible  is  advisable.  Historically,  at  any  rate,  the 
term  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  champions  of  some  so-called 
Christian  sociology  are  dangerously  open  to  criticism  similar  to 
that  which  Voltaire  passed  upon  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — "It 
is  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire."  It  certainly  is 
desirable  that  an  end  should  come  to  such  pious  christening  of 
scientific  progeny  of  at  best  very  questionable  parentage.  With 
all  due  allowance  for  its  analogy  with  other  scientific  termin- 
ology, we  bespeak  for  the  term  a  more  definite  and  positive 
definition. 

This  desired  definition  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Christian  as  parallel  with  such  adjectives  as  Hegelian,  Aris- 
totelian, Baconian.  Just  as  the  philosophies  bearing  these  names 
are  respectively  the  gifts  of  Hegel  and  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  so 
Christian  sociology  should  mean  the  sociology  of  Christ;  that  is, 
the  social  philosophy  and  teachings  of  Christ.  In  this  restricted 
sense  the  term  is  both  legitimate  and  capable  of  an  at  least  ten- 
tatively scientific  content. 

It  may  be  objected  that  no  such  philosophy  and  teachings 
exist  —  that  Jesus  was  a  teacher  of  religion  and  morals  and  that 
beyond  the  realm  of  these  subjects  his  words  are  as  few  as  those 
concerning  biology  or  historical  criticism.  Such  a  view,  however, 
is  not  easily  tenable.  While  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  has  given 
us  no  system  of  social  teachings,  he  certainly  was  no  more  a  sys- 
tematic theologian  than  he  was  a  sociologist.  And,  a  priori,  it 
would  be  a  singular  phenomenon  if  Christian  teaching  and  life 
which  has  everywhere  effected  the  most  remarkable  social 
changes  should  itself  be  possessed  of  no  sociological  content  It 
is  not  altogether  a  reply  to  say  that  good  men  must  necessarily 
produce  social  improvements.  Good  Brahmans  in  India  have  not 
greatly  elevated  women,  and  good  Greeks  in  Athens  supported 
slavery.  Advance  in  civilization  has  not  been  accomplished  by 
simply  producing  individuals  of  high  religious  and  moral  char 
acter.  Since  the  days  when  the  law  went  forth  forbidding  the 
branding  of  criminals.  Christian  impulses  have  been  quite  as  much 
social  as  individual.     The  yeast  of  the  Kingdom  has  been  quite  as 
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much  political  as  personal.  Is  it  altogether  impossible  that  He 
whose  teachings  have  upturned  empires  and  founded  new  civil- 
izations should  have  been  altogether  unsuspicious  of  the  social  and 
political  forces  that  lay  within  his  words? 

The  obstacles  to  an  appreciation  of  such  a  possibility  are 
mainly  two  : 

(i)  Since  the  the  Reformation  the  theological  and  exeget- 
ical  study  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  largely  dominated 
by  an  individualistic  philosophy.  The  chief  aim  of  theology  has 
been  the  discovery  of  an  explanation  of  the  "salvation"  of  each 
individual  believer.  A  new  man  and  not  a  new  society  has  been 
the  objective  point  of  most  preaching.  If  sometimes  the  theolo- 
gian has  been  forced  into  a  belief  in  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  it 
has  really  been  that  he  might  have  a  major  premise  on  which  to 
base  his  restricted  conclusion  as  to  the  fate  of  the  individual. 
Such  a  point  of  view,  was  inevitable.  No  man  can  escape  the 
Zeitgeist.  But  in  thus  rightly  insisting  upon  the  need  of  saving 
faith  on  the  part  of  every  man,  oirr  religious  teachers  have  to  a 
considerable  degree  overlooked  the  essential  sociability  of 
human  nature,  and  unconsciously  have  developed  exegetical  pre- 
sumptions that  have  biased  interpretation.  Scriptural  teachings 
have  been  applied  to  men  as  if  they  were  insulated  entities,  and 
to  society  as  if  it  were  but  an  aggregation  of  easily  separated 
wholes. 

The  results  of  such  presuppositions  are  no  less  unfortunate 
than  inevitable.  They  have  affected  not  merely  the  conception 
of  the  position  of  the  church  in  the  world,  but  they  have  also 
narrowed  Christian  truth  to  a  field  in  which  Jesus  never  meant  it 
to  remain,  and  to  which  the  early  Christians  did  not  limit  it. 
Perhaps  today's  thought  is  swinging  to  the  other  extreme,  but  at 
the  worst,  modern  conceptions  of  man  and  society  are  calculated 
to  offset  the  unmodified  individualism  of  the  past.  Whether  for 
weal  or  woe,  the  underlying  premises  of  the  social  sciences  that 
isolation  is  abnormality  and  that  society  is  itself  an  object  of 
study  promise  some  day  to  prove  as  revolutionary  in  biblical  inter- 
pretation as  was  the  new  conception  of  the  worth  of  the  individ- 
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ual  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Philosophy,  it  is  true,  should  never 
dictate  interpretation.  But  no  conscientious  exegete  would  dare 
claim  absolute  immunity  from  its  influence.  The  results  of  the 
past  may  thus  be  supplemented  by  those  of  the  present.  The 
future  of  a  man  is  known  ;  the  future  of  mankind  is  now  to  be 
discovered.  And  this  discovery  will  in  no  small  way  spring  from 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

(2)  A  second  obstacle  in  the  way  of  formulating  the  social 
teachings  of  Jesus  is  the  impatient  and  over-zealous  publication  of 
certain  doctrines  that  are  called  Christian,  but  which  are  based,  not 
upon  exegesis,  but  upon  a  philanthropy  largely  unrestrained  in 
both  its  prejudices  and  its  rhetoric.  Disregarding  the  mischie- 
vous tendency  for  every  good  man  to  dub  as  "sociology"  his 
hasty  thinking  and  hopes  as  to  society  ;  disregarding  the  refresh- 
ing certainty  enjoyed  by  many  earnest  though  amateur  reformers 
that  in  the  preparation  of  milleniums  the  accumulation  of  figures 
and  statistics  is  wholly  superfluous ;  disregarding  the  fact  that 
much  so-called  sociological  teaching  is  nothing  more  than  rela- 
belled ethics  ;  granting  that  sociologies  are  as  easy  to  produce  as 
political  panaceas,  the  fact  remains  that  as  yet  Christian  sociology 
has  been  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  have  mistaken  what  they 
think  Christ  ought  to  have  taught  for  what  he  really  did  teach. 
Nothing  is  easier  for  the  brain  fertile  in  generalities  and  for  the 
heart  burning  with  sympathy  and  indignation  than  to  evolve  a 
system  from  a  sentence  or  a  term.  In  this  particular  Christian 
sociology  is  re-running  the  career  of  Christian  theology.  As  the 
dogmatic  theologian  has  too  often  made  a  system  of  philosophy 
masquerade  as  a  theology  by  dressing  it  out  with  a  series  of 
more  or  less  well-fitting  proof-texts,  so  too  often  modern 
prophets  to  a  degenerate  church,  in  sublime  indifference  to  the 
context,  time  of  authorship,  and  purpose  of  a  New  Testament 
book,  and  with  an  equal  neglect  of  the  personal  peculiarity  and 
vocabulary  of  a  New  Testament  writer,  have  set  forth  as  the  word 
of  Christianity  views  which  were  but  bescriptured  social  denun- 
ciation and  vision.  If  this  be  Christian  sociology,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  the  genuine,  albeit  less  inspired,  student  of  social  phe- 
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nomena  and  Christian  teaching  should  view  it  with  suspicion 
and  question  the  worth  of  an  attempt  to  discover  any  such  phan- 
tasmagoria in  the  words  of  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth. 

II. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  the  apprehension  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  whether  religious  or  social,  and  that  is  the  patient  study  of 
the  gospels  with  the  aid  of  all  modern  critical  and  exegetical  meth- 
ods. The  only  thoroughly  safe  method  is  the  inductive  gather- 
ing of  teachings  from  the  gospel  sources,  and  their  subsequent 
classification  into  a  system.  Here,  as  in  all  scientific  processes, 
the  aim  of  the  investigator  must  be  the  discover}'  of  what  is,  not 
the  substantiation  of  some  notion  as  to  what  ought  to  be.  It  is 
even  unsafe,  as  a  first  step,  to  gather  only  such  passages  as  may 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  particular  doctrine.  The  first  question  is 
not  what  sociology  did  Jesus  teach,  but  whether  he  taught  any- 
thing that  may  properly  be  called  sociological.  Classification 
must  logically,  and  generally  chronologically,  succeed  discovery 
and  interpretation.  Let  all  the  materials  for  a  social  teaching  first 
be  gathered.  Then,  whether  they  be  few  or  many,  let  them  be 
shaped  into  a  system. 

Such  a  method  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  that  by  which  one  may  gain  the  system  of  any 
writer  who  has  himself  not  arranged  his  thoughts  in  a  logical  sys- 
tem. To  such  a  method  the  words  of  Jesus  are  as  the  words  of 
Plato.  The  greatest  reverence  that  may  be  shown  them  is  to 
treat  them  as  if  they  needed  no  exegetical  odds,  but  were  both 
intelligible  and  capable  of  enduring  rigid  scrutiny. 

But  in  such  a  method  the  words  of  Christ  have  more  than  an 
archaeological  or  devotional  import.  No  man's  teaching  has 
equaled  his  in  the  magnitude  of  its  social  results,  and  there  are 
messages  in  his  words  yet  to  be  heard.  The  sociologist  who  dis- 
regards the  teachings  of  Christ  is  as  unscientific  as  he  who  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  should  neglect  Plato  and  Kant,  or  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  disregard  the 
Constitution.     But  quotation  is  not  exegesis,  and  rhetoric  is  not 
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classification.  If  Jesus  is  to  figure  among  sociologists,  before  he 
is  cited  as  an  authority  let  him  at  least  be  understood.  And  if 
he  is  to  be  debarred  from  the  class  of  social  teachers,  let  it  first 
be  remembered  that  much  which  is  put  forth  as  his  is  no  more 
from  him  than  the  schoolman's  gloss  was  from  Aristotle. 

III. 

The  sources  from  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  the  social  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  are  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  his  own  words. 
At  first  glance,  therefore,  no  problem  could  seem  easier  than  the 
process  of  gaining  such  teachings.  With  most  theologians  of  the 
past,  with  many  of  today,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Master  are 
an  end  of  all  discussion.  But  even  if  we  disregard  the  possible 
changes  incident  to  one  or  more  processes  of  translation,  it  is  a 
prime  necessity  that  the  interpreter  remember  that  thought  is 
superior  to  word,  and  that  a  sentence  wrenched  from  its  context 
may  be  quite  as  misleading  as  a  similarly  detached  word.  The 
thought  of  Jesus  is  sometimes  so  genuinely  Oriental  as  to  elude 
any  process  of  interpretation  that  is  purely  verbal.  His  style  is 
so  concrete,  and  his  similes  so  perfect  that  there  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  forget  that  a  parable,  after  all,  can  teach  only  an 
analogy,  and  that  the  real  teaching  of  its  author  lies  not  in  its 
form  but  in  the  analogy.  Further  than  this,  Jesus  seldom  com- 
bined complementary  or  mutually  modifying  thoughts.  He  was 
not  a  systematic  lecturer,  but  a  creator  of  impulses.  He  some- 
times puts  forth  a  proposition  so  categorically  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  exhausts  his  teachings  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  under  some 
other  circumstances  its  modification  is  expressed  with  equal  abso- 
luteness. The  two  superficially  appear  contradictory.  In  reality 
they  are  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  truth.  To  claim  either  of  them 
alone  as  his  teaching  is  to  do  Jesus  injustice.  His  real  teaching  can 
be  gained  only  through  their  combination.  For  this  reason,  so  far 
as  a  systematized  and  complete  statement  is  concerned,  outside  of 
the  magnificent  summaries  into  which  Jesus  has  compressed  the 
essentials  of  religion  and  morals,  no  one  can  claim  to  have  mas- 
tered Christian  teaching  until  he  has  mastered  its  entirety.     The 
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failure  to  observe  this  simple  caution  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  the  heresy  and  sectarianism  of  the  centuries,  and  of  no  little 
crude  religious  teaching  today. 

It  is  therefore,  above  all,  necessary  to  study  the  words  of 
Jesus  not  only  as  detached  maxims,  but  as  the  scattered  parts  of 
a  complete  system. 

At  this  point  one  naturally  meets  the  question,  Are  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  commensurate  with  the  teachings  of  the  entire  New 
Testament?  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  perhaps  true  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  thus  commensurate.  Waiving  in  this  discussion  the 
question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostolic  writers,  it  is  yet 
reasonable  to  hold  that  in  the  teachings  that  emanated  from 
the  companions  of  Jesus  we  have  that  which  must  be  regarded 
as  expressive  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  Christ.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  be  contrary  not  only  to  the  most  ordinary 
processes  of  historical  study  but  also  to  the  testimony  of  Christian 
consciousness  to  make  no  distinction  between  the  social  teach- 
ings of  the  gospels  and  those  of  the  epistles.  In  the  latter  we 
have  the  aj)plication  of  the  former  to  the  needs  of  the  growing 
Christian  societies  of  the  first  century.  In  some  cases  these 
applications  are  clearly  adapted  only  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  those  early  years.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  apparent  that  in 
the  passage  from  the  social  teachings  of  the  four  gospels  to  those 
of  the  other  New  Testament  writings,  we  are  passing  from  a  con- 
stitution to  statutory  law,  from  principle  to  attempted  realiza- 
tion of  principle,  from  philosophy  to  conduct.  For  this  reason, 
following  the  historical  method  of  the  recent  science  of  biblical 
theology,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  search  for  the  data  of  Chris- 
tian sociology,  as  it  is  defined  above,  to  the  gospel  narrative  and 
its  brief  continuation  in  the  opening  section  of  the  Acts. 

Yet  even  here  the  circle  whence  these  data  are  to  come  must 
be  slightly  restricted.  Wholly  apart  from  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  four  gospels,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  in  their  present  form  the  accounts  they  contain  are  the 
work  of  writers  who  lived  in  at  least  the  second  generation  after 
the  death  of  Jesus.    The  component  parts  of  each  gospel  may  be 
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shown  to  date  from  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  possible 
that  at  least  three  of  the  accounts  were  brought  into  their  present 
literary  form  by  these  contemporaries  themselves.  Yet  however 
this  may  be,  the  gospels  now  clearly  contain  two  elements :  the 

,   teachings  of  Jesus,  and  the  editorial  material  added  to  them  by 
their  writers. 

This  second  element  is  considerable  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
but  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  synoptics.  It  is  of  various  sorts, 
but  may  be  mostly  classified  as  introductions,  transpositions, 
explanations,  reflections,  prophetic  antitypes,  and  verbal  changes. 
Many  of  these  are  self-evident  to  the  careful  reader,  and  most 
are'  easily  separated  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  by  simple  pro- 
cesses of  criticism.  Their  value  is  considerable,  however,  for  the 
understanding  of  Jesus'  own  positions,  upon  which  they  form  a 
sort  of  commentary  or  scholium.  In  few  cases  will  their  separa- 
tion affect  the  force  of  the  passage  from  which  they  are  taken, 
but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  separation  might  at  times  be  of  ser- 
vice in  appreciating  the  teaching  of  Jesus  himself. 

One  form  of  editorial  work  not  specified  above  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  value  as  a  source  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus 
—  the   narrative  of  his   life.     In   most   cases    such    narrative  is 

„  demonstrably  from  eyewitnesses  and  in  its  essential  elements  is 
beyond  suspicion.  From  such  narrative  data  may  be  drawn  of 
equal  importance  with  those  contained  in  the  words  of  Jesus. 
His  example  and  life,  quite  as  much  as  his  spoken  teachings, 
have  universally  been  accepted  as  a  basis  for  Christian  doctrine, 
but  nowhere  are  they  of  more  importance  than  in  the  sphere  of 
his  sociology.  No  student  of  the  life  of  Jesus  would  venture  to 
predicate  inconsistency  between  his  outward  act  and  his  inward 
belief.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  him,  simply  as  an  honest  man, 
practicing  that  which  he  would  forbid  his  followers.  In  certain 
cases,  it  is  true,  he  did  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances 
and  demands  that  he  regarded  as  peculiar  and  even  unjust,  but 
seldom  without  specific  explanation  or  comment.    Speaking  gen- 

J  erally,  the  doings  of  Jesus,  when  once  viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  attending  circumstances,  quite  as  much  as  his  words,  are 
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materials  from  which  to  construct  a  systematized  statement  of  his 
social  teachings. 

There  is  another  source  of  such  teaching  which,  though  nega- 
tive, is  not  to  be  disregarded  —  the  silence  of  Jesus  on  many 
points  upon  which  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  interested  quite 
as  much  as  is  our  own.  For  example,  such  social  evils  as  slavery, 
gambling,  prostitution,  are  unassailed  in  the  gospel  narrative. 
So  far  as  many  deeper  social  and  political  questions  are  con- 
cerned Jesus  was  also  silent.  This  fact  is  not  only  remarkable, 
it  is  significant  of  a  distinct  element  in  what  we  venture  to  call 
his  social  philosophy.  Just  what  this  element  was  does  not  con- 
cern us  here.  It  is  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  and  to 
suggest  that  a  vocalization  of  this  silence  be  it  with  never  so 
eloquent  a  philosophy  or  never  so  ingenious  play  upon  words 
and  texts  is  to  make  exposition  presuppose,  if  not  dangerously 
resemble,  imposition. 

IV. 

If  one  adopts  the  conventional  division  of  the  study  of 
sociology  —  descriptive,  static  and  dynamic  —  it  at  once  becomes 
evident  that  little  that  can  be  termed  descriptive  sociology 
is  to  be  found  within  the  gospels.  Jesus  was  not  a  student  of 
society  in  the  technical  use  of  the  term.  His  interest  in  pub- 
licans and  sinners  was  not  simply  scientific.  His  work  was  not 
that  of  the  investigator,  but  of  the  revealer  and  inspirer.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  of  him  as  laboriously  gathering  material  for 
a  treatise  upon  social  phenomena  —  a  measurer  of  foreheads  and 
a  compiler  of  statistics.  Not  only  was  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  innocent  of  any  such  scientific  processes,  but  the  whole 
career  of  Jesus  makes  it  evident  that  while  no  man  —  not  even 
Socrates  —  ever  possessed  a  keener  perception  of  human  nature 
alike  in  its  strength  and  weakness,  his  main  effort  was  the  pres- 
entation of  ideals  and  the  gift  of  spiritual  powers  through  which 
they  might  be  attained.  For  this  reason  any  systematized  pres- 
entation of  his  teachings  must  content  itself  with  a  very  incom- 
plete and  incidental  presentation  of  his  views  of  humanity  as  it 
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is,  and  devote  itself  almost  exclusively  to  his  conceptions  of  what 
society  may  become,  and  the  means  and  process  through  which 
its  desired  consummation  may  be  reached. 

In  the  present  series  of  papers  a  pioneering  attempt  will 
be  made  to  set  forth,  (i)  the  Christian  ideal  of  man,  society, 
the  family,  the  state,  social  life  (in  the  narrower  sense),  wealth, 
the  church  ;  and  (2)  the  dynamics  of  progress  —  that  is,  the 
forces,  the  means,  and  the  process  that  make  these  ideals  reali- 
zable. 

Shailer  Mathews. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  CIVIC  FEDERATION  OF  CHICAGO. 


A  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS. 


If  descriptions  by  old  residents  may  be  trusted,  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  population  of  Chicago,  previous  to 
the  period  of  the  World's  Fair,  had  been  a  constellation  of 
groups,  made  up  of  intense  individualists.  The  members  of 
each  group  had  calculated  and  cooperated  with  a  chief  view 
to  each  man's  main  chance,  yet  under  restrictions  which 
instinct  and  experience  of  business  necessity  had  declared  to 
be  expedient.  Floating  in  and  out  among  these  charmed  circles 
of  cooperators  was  a  great  multitude,  whom  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  unattached  outsiders,  all  bent  on  the  same  purpose  of 
personal  profit.  To  both  classes  corporate  municipal  action  was  an 
affair  of  so  small  proportionate  moment  that  it  fell  into  compar- 
ative indifference  and  neglect.  The  only  efficient  municipal 
consciousness  was  among  the  people  who  saw  in  adminstrative 
machinery  a  means  of  getting  gain  which  they  could  not  win 
in  competition  with  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  operators 
in  real  estate.  How  far  the  concentration  of  effort  to  get  the 
World's  Fair  for  Chicago  resulted  in  changes  which  require  modi- 
fication of  this  description,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  and 
futile  to  inquire.  Undoubtedly  there  was  enlargement  of  view 
and  increase  of  sympathy  from  that  cooperation,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  a  kind  of  patriotic  action  that  had  been  unknown 
before. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1893  a  civic  revival  has  occurred  in 
Chicago,  the  evidences  of  which  are  familiar  to  all  her  citizens. 
These  acts  of  civic  patriotism  are  by  no  means,  as  will  appear 
later,  the  work  of  a  single  organization.     The  Civic  Federation 
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which  this  paper  will  describe  is  not  the  center  and  circumference 
of  the  new  civic  spirit  in  Chicago  ;  it  is  rather  the  rallying  point 
around  which  the  civic  patriotism  of  Chicago  citizens  has  gathered. 
But,  as  will  be  explained,  the  work  accomplished,  partly  through 
the  agency  of  the  Civic  Federation,  has  been  performed  by  a 
great  many  individuals  and  associations  in  combination,  each 
representing  a  different  element  of  public  interest. 

I.    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CIVIC    FEDERATION. 

In  order  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  outlook  in  Chicago 
previous  to  1893  and  the  present  condition,  the  form  of  the 
Civic  Federation  must  be  described  in  brief.  The  organi- 
zation consists,  then,  according  to  the  by-laws  as  recently 
amended,  of  a  central  council,  composed  of  134  members, 
and  an  affiliated  council  of  100  members  in  each  ward. 
Of  the  34  wards  in  the  city,  32  are  already  organized  as 
branches  of  the  central  council.  Of  the  134  members  of 
the  central  council,  100  were  selected  by  the  incorpora- 
tors ;  the  remaining  34  are  presidents  of  the  ward  councils. 
The  central  council  is  divided  into  six  departments,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  was  not  originally,  and  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
cisely defined  ;  but  the  scope  of  the  different  departments  has 
been  arranged  without  difficulty,  so  that  there  is  a  practical 
understanding  about  division  of  labor.  The  six  departments 
are  (i)  political,  (2)  municipal,  (3)  philanthropic,  (4)  indus- 
trial, (5)  educational,  (6)  moral.  The  ward  councils  are  organ- 
ized with  committees  corresponding  to  the  departments  of  the 
central  council.  The  members  of  the  ward  councils  are  kept  in 
touch  with  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  central  council  by  means 
of  meetings  called  by  the  departmental  committees  of  the 
several  departments,  in  which  meetings  all  members  of  the  cor- 
responding ward  committees  participate.  The  constitution  of 
the  Federation  provides  for  the  organization  of  precinct  coun- 
cils, which  shall  have  the  same  relation  to  the  ward  councils 
which  the  latter  hold  to  the  central  council.  Thus  far  the 
organization  of  precinct  councils  has  been  attempted  in  only  one 
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or  two  instances ;  and  the  Federation  proper  consists,  therefore, 
of  the  membership  of  the  central  and  of  the  ward  councils. 
The  central  council  has  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
the  five  executive  officers :  president,  first  and  second  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  ten  other  members.  This 
executive  committee,  which  is  also  a  board  of  trustees,  has 
authority  to  appoint  "such  other  officers  and  agents  to  hold 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  board  as  it  shall  deem  advisable  ;" 
and  it  has  general  control  of  all  matters  of  the  Federation  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  by-laws. 

II.    THE    WORK    OF    ONE    YEAR. 

As  already  remarked,  and  as  will  be  further  explained,  the  Civic 
Federation  cannot  and  does  not  claim  exclusive  credit  for  the 
patriotic  work  which  the  citizens  of  Chicago  have  accomplished 
during  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  impossible  however  to 
tell  the  story  of  these  achievements  without  connecting  them 
with  the  organization  of  the  Federation.  They  are  therefore 
referred  to  at  this  point  as  though  they  were  the  work  of  the 
Federation,  but  more  precise  statements  will  follow. 

The  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  recent  civic 
revival  in  Chicago  were  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Civic  Federation.  A  summary  of 
these  reports,  retaining  as  far  as  possible  their  own  language, 
will  be  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  Federation's  work. 

The  municipal  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

The  first  important  business  undertaking  was  "the  work  of 
reclaiming  for  the  use  of  the  public  what  is  called  'The  Lake 
Front  Park,'  and  improving  and  beautifying  the  same."  A  sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  legal  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  premises,  and  to  memorialize  the  city  government 
with  a  view  to  immediate  resumption  of  these  rights,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  lake  front  for  park  purposes.  The  commit- 
tee performed  its  work,  but  the  memorial  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  city  government.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the 
work  of  the  Federation  through  this  committee  had  an  influence 
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in  preventing  the  use  of  the  lake  front  for  a  permanent  post  office 
and  other  buildings,  and  that  it  also  assisted  in  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  for  support  of  the  present  movement,  led 
by  the  officers  of  the  Art  Institute,  to  make  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding that  institution  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to  the  city, 
and  to  extend  the  lake  front  park  by  reclaiming  land  now  sub- 
merged. 

Next  in  order  of  time  was  the  creation,  in  June  1894,  of  a 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  the  municipal  committee  and 
representatives  of  the  following  reform  and  political  clubs :  The 
Union  League,  the  Iroquois,  the  Marquette,  the  Hamilton,  the 
Waubansee,  the  Commercial,  the  Illinois,  the  Lincoln,  the  Jeffer- 
son, the  Citizens'  League,  the  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly,  and 
the  Real  Estate  Board.  The  committee  of  the  Federation  and 
the  members  thus  appointed,  making  a  total  of  forty,  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  divide  the  work  and  nominate  sub-com- 
mittees for  the  various  parts.  The  following  divisions,  with  a 
special  committee  in  charge  of  each,  were  adopted : 

( 1 )  Revenue  laws,   town  and   county  relations   and    special 
assessments  ; 

(2)  City  charter,  administration,  etc. 

(3)  Ballot  law,   primary  election,   and  corrupt  practices  act. 

(4)  The  merit  system  in  civil  service. 

(5)  Sanitation,  charities,  and  educational  matters. 

These  committees  not  only  studied  their  subjects  per- 
sonally, but  secured  all  the  aid  possible  from  experts,  and  pre- 
pared bills  for  the  legislature  embodying  the  results  of  their 
investigations.  Of  these  the  Civil  Service  Bill  was  vigorously 
pressed  until  it  became  a  state  law,  and  it  was  adopted  in  Chicago 
by  a  popular  majority  of  45,000.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  mayor  of  three  civil  service  commissioners, 
one  for  the  term  of  three  years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for 
one  year ;  and  for  the  appointment,  after  three  years,  of  a  com- 
missioner to  take  the  place  of  that  one  whose  term  of  service 
has  expired.  Not  more  than  two  commissioners  may  be 
members  of  the   same  political  party.      It   is   the    duty    of  the 
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commissioners  to  classify  all  the  offices  and  employments  in  the 
city  with  reference  to  the  examinations  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
excepting  officers  elected  by  the  people,  or  those  whose  appoint- 
ment is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  city  council  ;  excepting, 
also,  judges  and  clerks  of  election,  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  of  schools,  the 
heads  of  the  principal  city  departments,  the  members  of  the 
law  department,  and  one  private  secretary  of  the  mayor.  Com- 
petitive examinations,  practical  in  character,  and  fairly  testing 
the  relative  capacity  of  applicants  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  sought,  are  made  compulsory,  with  the 
provision  that  no  question  shall  relate  to  religious  or  political 
opinions.  Promotion  must  also  be  made  upon  competitive  exam- 
inations. 

The  character  of  the  other  legislation  proposed  by  the 
municipal  committee  is  indicated  by  the  following  titles:  (i) 
a  primary  election  law,  (2)  a  corrupt  practices  act,  (3)  a 
revenue  law,  (4)  a  city  charter,  (5)  a  bill  regulating  spec'al 
assessments. 

Reference  will  be  made  later  under  another  head  to  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  sub-sections  of  the  municipal  committee ; 
and  we  may  here  refer  in  addition  only  to  the  following  forms  of 
action  which  the  committee  conducted.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
so-called  "boodle  ordinances,"  known  as  the  Ogden  Gas 
Ordinance,  the  Cosmopolitan  Electric  Ordinance,  and  the  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Ordinance,  the  committee  retained  one  of  the 
ablest  attorneys  in  the  city,  and  as  the  result  of  its  presentation 
of  the  case,  the  ordinances  were  declared  not  only  voidable,  but 
void,  because  of  irregularities  in  their  passage.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mayor  Swift  and  ask  him  to  revoke 
the  license  issued  by  the  preceding  administration  to  each  of  the 
companies  claiming  a  franchise  under  these  ordinances.  The 
order  revoking  the  licenses  was  at  once  issued.  In  addition  to 
this  the  committee  procured  the  suspension  by  the  recently  elected 
city  council  of  a  large  number  of  contracts  for  sewer  building  and 
other  improvements,  which  had  been  awarded  without  due  process 
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of  law  during  the  last  days  of  the  preceding  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  political  committee  was  in 
connection  with  election  frauds.  It  offered  g200  reward  for 
evidence  leading  to  the  conviction  of  fraudulent  voters  at  the 
election  of  November  1894.  At  the  same  time  other  rewards 
were  offered  by  other  organizations.  A  committee  of  six 
Democrats  and  six  Republicans  was  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Federation  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  The  committee 
raised  $50,000  by  popular  subscription,  employed  able  attorneys, 
and  with  a  strong  corps  of  detectives  secured  evidence  on  which 
the  grand  jury  indicted  sixty-seven  men.  One  of  the  most 
important  cases  has  been  tried,  and  the  principal  conspirator, 
after  a  most  stubborn  defence,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
eighteen  months.  Other  important  cases  resulted  in  a  plea  of 
guilty  and  the  imposition  of  a  fine.  At  this  writing  a  number  of 
cases  have  not  been  heard. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  political  committee  a  conference 
was  called  early  in  December  1894,  composed  of  representatives 
from  one  hundred  of  the  leading  clubs  and  organizations  in  the 
city,  political,  social,  industrial,  moral,  etc.,  to  consider  the 
importance  of  the  then  approaching  city  election.  It  was  agreed 
that  public  meetings  should  be  held  throughout  the  city  to  arouse 
voters  to  the  necessity  of  attending  their  respective  primaries, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  promote  the  candidacy 
of  good  men.  The  political  committees  of  the  various  ward 
councils  took  up  the  matter  with  the  central  council,  and 
systematic  work  was  done  in  nearly  every  ward  to  secure,  first, 
the  appointment  of  competent  and  honest  judges  and  clerks  ; 
second  the  choice  of  accessible  and  otherwise  suitable  primary 
polling  places  ;  third  the  attendance  of  the  voters  at  their 
respective  primaries.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts  many  high 
grade  men  were  nominated  by  the  regular  parties,  but  where  gang 
methods  did  prevail,  and  no  fit  candidates  were  nominated  by 
their  party,  the  ward  committees  were  instructed  to  call  the 
people   together   and  secure   the    nomination   of    good    men  by 
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agitation.  A  circular  was  sent  to  the  ward  committees  instruct- 
ing them  to  have,  where  necessary,  watchers  and  challengers  at 
the  polls  to  see  "  that  no  infraction  of  the  election  law  be  per- 
mitted, and  that  the  votes  on  the  civil  service  law  be  properly 
counted  and  returned." 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  measures  for 
the  instruction  of  voters  upon  the  merits  of  the  Civil  Service 
Bill.  This  committee  not  only  circulated  leaflets  and  posters 
containing  the  substance  of  the  bill,  but  they  organized  a  small 
army  of  speakers,  who  attended  specially  arranged  meetings  in 
all  quarters  of  the  city.  Large  numbers  of  these  meetings  were 
arranged  at  the  lunch  hour  of  the  operatives  in  factories,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law  were  carefully  explained  and  dis- 
cussed, and  the  questions  of  the  men  were  answered.  The  result 
of  this  work  appeared  in  the  size  of  the  popular  majority  in  favor 
of  the  bill. 

The  industrial  committee  reported  : 

During  the  strike  last  summer,  a  board  of  conciliation  was  organ- 
ized, composed  of  fifteen  members  representing  labor  organizations, 
employers  and  the  professional  lines.  This  board  sought  to  bring 
about  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  trouble,  consulting  almost  daily  with 
all  sides  of  the  controversy ;  but  while  little  was  accomplished  on  that 
line,  the  board  learned  the  necessity  for  legal  action  and  at  once  set 
about,  after  the  strike  was  over,  to  secure  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  an 
arbitration  law,  to  which  end  a  conference  on  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion was  called  that  was  participated  in  by  the  ablest  and  best  known 
writers  and  thinkers  on  this  subject  in  the  country.  The  proceedings 
of  this  conference  were  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Federation  in 
a  pamphlet  of  ninety-six  pages. 

The  industrial  committee  prepared  a  bill  similar  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts law,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  appears  likely  to  be 
enacted.  The  conference  above  referred  to  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  president  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  a 
national  committee  of  twenty-five  or  more  who  should  be  invited 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  agitation  for  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in   all    labor   disputes.     The    sub-committees    of    the   industrial 
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division  are  conducting  investigations  of  the  sweat-shop  evil,  the 
child-labor  problem,  and  complaints  of  the  waiters'  union ;  they 
are  also  trying  to  break  up  a  system  which  permits  saloon-keep- 
ers to  dictate  the  employment  of  waiters  in  restaurants. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  philanthropic  division  was 
the  organization  of  the  Central  Relief  Association,  or  charity 
clearing  house,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  systematize  the 
charities  of  Chicago  and  prevent  duplication  of  work.  The  char- 
ities of  Chicago  are  so  numerous,  and  they  have  disbursed  yearly 
such  large  sums  of  money,  that  an  attempt  to  supplement  their 
operations  has,  to  large  numbers  of  citizens,  seemed  altogether 
superfluous.  But,  as  will  be  explained  presently,  the  emergency 
which  existed  in  the  fall  of  1893  was  one  with  which  existing 
agencies  were  unprepared  to  deal.  It  was  necessary  to  extem- 
porize agencies  for  meeting  the  extraordinary  and  appalling 
demand  for  special  relief.  The  energies  of  the  people  who  after- 
wards composed  the  Federation  were  accordingly  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  organization  which  has  since  become  the  Chi- 
cago Bureau  of  Charities.  Some  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  work  of  this  bureau  were  performed  by  prominent  ofificers  of 
the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  and  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  Such  cooperation 
furnished  sufficient  evidence  that  the  new  agency  was  not  an 
aspirant  for  the  place  of  the  older  charitable  organizations,  but  that 
it  was  a  necessary  complement  of  their  work.  During  the  winter 
of  1893-4,  the  association  thus  formed  collected  and  applied, 
partly  through  the  existing  charitable  organizations,  the  sum  of 
§135,000.  This,  however,  but  partially  indicates  the  importance 
of  the  work  accomplished.  The  registration  of  persons  receiving 
charity  was  at  once  begun,  and  36,000  names  are  now  catalogued. 

The  bureau  is  completing  its  organization,  and  b}'  the  com- 
ing winter  will  be  so  organized  that  no  part  of  the  city  will  be 
neglected. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  morals  contains  the  following: 

Last  August  public  gambling  was  notorious  throughout  the  city. 
Agents  and  cappers  for  houses  brazenly  and  openly  solicited  victims 
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in  the  streets.  The  mayor  and  chief  of  police  when  appealed  to 
declared  there  was  no  public  gambling  in  Chicago.  The  Federation 
organized  a  series  of  raids  which  not  only  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  the  gambling,  but  that  where  the  police  were  vigilant  and  properly 
instructed  they  could  easily  suppress  it  and  keep  it  suppressed. 

The  public  houses  were  all  closed,  but  the  committee  had  to  follow 
the  gamblers  around  the  city,  causing  the  arrest  of  over  300,  and  the 
destruction  of  much  furniture  and  many  implements.  To  show  public 
sentiment  in  the  question  the  Federation  called  a  mass  meeting  at  Cen  - 
tral  Music  Hall,  and  so  great  was  the  public  interest  that  overflow 
meetings  had  to  be  held  in  other  halls.  The  committee  also  swore 
out  warrants  for  and  secured  the  conviction  of  a  large  number  of  lottery 
and  pool  sellers. 

Upon  the  coming  in  of  the  new  administration  the  committee 
promptly  interviewed  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  on  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  reference  to  gambling  and  all  other  vices,  securing  satis- 
factory assurances  that  as  soon  as  the  police  force  could  be  properly 
organized,  the  people  of  Chicago  would  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
against  the  department.  Agents  for  the  committee  secured  for,  and 
turned  over  to  the  police  a  complete  diagram  of  the  vice  of  Chicago, 
all  of  which  is  securing  the  proper  attention.  The  committee  is  assured 
that  the  concert  hall  and  stall  attachments  to  saloons  must  go,  that  the 
opium  dens  will  be  wiped  out  and  that  other  forms  of  bestiality,  not 
fit  for  mention  here,  will  be  stamped  out  completely,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Chief  Badenoch,  "  There  will  be  some  heads  fall  in  the  basket. 
I  did  not  know  until  the  report  of  your  committee  that  such  thing  s 
could  exist  in  a  civilized  community,  and  they  will  not  exist  long  in 
Chicago  after  today." 

An  investigation  by  the  committee  led  to  the  seizure  of  a  lot  of 
obscene  literature  and  pictures  and  the  subsequent  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  a  number  of  offenders. 

From  the  report  of  the  educational  section  the  following  is 
important : 

The  general  committee,  through  the  ward  educational  committees, 
has  secured  an  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  every 
school  building  in  the,  city,  the  seating  capacity  of  same,  the 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  building,  and  the  general  capacity  of 
teachers  and  methods  employed.     Many  of  the  recommendations  by 
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the  committee  were  promptly  adopted  by  the  school  board.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  perfected  whereby  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  attend  all  meetings  of  the  school  board,  and  the  committee 
meetings  of  the  same. 

The  committee  is  also  endeavoring  to  secure  through  the  board  of 
education  the  use  of  large  halls  in  many  of  the  school  buildings,  for 
monthly  meetings  of  patrons  and  teachers,  to  be  called  parents' 
councils,  the  object  being  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  the  public 
schools. 

III.    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    CIVIC    FEJDERATION. 

This  account  of  the  form  of  organization  of  the  Civic  Feder- 
ation and  this  synopsis  of  the  work  in  which  the  Civic  Federation 
has  had  a  part,  furnishes  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  facts 
beneath  the  surface,  which  make  the  experience  of  Chicago 
instructive.  In  order  to  bring  out  these  facts  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  more  of  the  way  in  which  the  Civic  Federation  came  to  exist. 
It  cannot  be  stated  too  emphatically  that  the  Chicago  civic 
revival,  and  particularly  the  organization  of  the  Federation, 
marked  a  stage  in  orderly  civic  evolution.  This  step  in  evolution 
was  accomplished  both  through  the  power  of  latent  energy  and 
as  a  result  of  certain  external  impulses.  It  was  not  however  in 
a  large  degree  or  in  an  important  sense,  the  work  of  external 
agencies  or  of  mechanical  contrivances.  The  visible  impulse 
which  led  to  effective  organized  expression  of  civic  consciousness 
in  Chicago  was  a  mass  meeting  called  at  Central  Music  Hall, 
Sunday,  November  I2,  1893,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  a  mere  accident,  however,  and  not  at  all  significant, 
that  this  spark  which  ignited  the  material  already  collected  was 
struck  by  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner.  The  more  important  fact 
is  that  long  before  this  incident,  prominent  Chicago  citizens  had 
given  much  attention  to  plans  for  municipal  organization  to  do 
work  that  the  city  government  was  notoriously  unlikely  to  per- 
form. But  previous  to  this  agitation  of  the  subject  by  a  few 
prominent  citizens,  there  had  been  for  years  much  argument  and 
appeal  in  Chicago  for  more  intelligent  municipal  action.  There 
had  been  concentrated   effort  on  a  small   scale   and  confined  to 
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narrow  circles.  For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Reform  League 
is  more  than  a  decade  old.  The  Citizens'  League  is  younger,  but 
it  has  performed  its  part  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  work  recently  undertaken.  The  Municipal  Order  League, 
organized  with  special  reference  to  work  needed  in  the  city  to 
give  fitting  welcome  to  World's  Fair  guests,  has  just  expired. 
Many  Chicago  citizens  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
currents  of  thought  on  municipal  subjects  which  have  affected  all 
our  great  cities.  Thus  a  preparatory  process  had  been  going 
forward  which  fitted  many  individuals  to  become  organs  of  a 
more  sensitive  municipal  consciousness.  The  immediate  impulse 
which  aroused  this  consciousness  was  an  accident ;  and  by  this 
it  is  meant  that  influences  were  at  work  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  same  result  if  the  particular  incident  had  not  occurred 
that  introduced  the  period  of  civic  revival.  The  actual  order  of 
events  was  as  follows  :  At  the  Stead  meeting  on  November  12, 
1893,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  select  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  to  organize  a  "  Civic  Confederation  of  Chicago." 
The  committee  of  five  was  selected  to  represent  the  follow- 
ing classes: — "labor,"  "education,"  "commerce,"  "religion," 
"women."  The  social  philosopher  will  not  feel  constrained  to 
repress  the  smile  which  this  classification  provokes,  but  whatever 
its  logical  faults,  it  served  its  purpose.  Following  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  this  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  formation 
of  a  Civic  Federation  is  feasible  and  practicable,  and  that  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  be  selected  as  an  organizing  committee,  and  that  this 
committee  be  selected  by  the  committee  of  five  already  selected. 

The  committee  of  five  accepted  the  responsibility  assigned, 
selecting,  however,  a  committee  numbering  over  forty,  and  notified 
them  of  their  appointment  in  a  letter  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

The  object  of  this  organization,  briefly  and  in  general  terms,  is 
the  concentration  in  one  potential  non-political,  non-sectarian  center, 
of  all  the  forces  that  are  now  laboring  to  advance  our  municipal, 
philanthropical,  industrial,  and  moral  interests,  and  to  accomplish  all 
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that  is  possible  towards  energizing  and  giving  effect  to  the  public  con- 
science of  Chicago.  It  is  not  expected  to  accomplish  all  this  in  one 
day,  but  all  great  movements  must  have  a  beginning,  and  consultation 
with  leading  citizens  of  all  classes  who  desire  to  see  Chicago  the  best 
governed,  the  healthiest,  and  the  cleanest  city  in  this  country,  leads  us 
to  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  begin ;  and  especially  do  we  believe 
it  pertinent  that  such  a  movement  should  begin  while  our  people  are 
yet  filled  with  the  new  ideas,  new  ambitions  and  inspirations  drawn 
from  the  great  Exposition  and  its  valuable  adjunct,  the  World's 
Congress. 

If  the  committee  thus  summoned  had  been  called  together 
in  an  ordinary  time,  it  would  speedily  have  turned  into  a  Pick- 
wick club,  after  the  precedent  of  many  similar  gatherings.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  demand  for  an  organ  of  civic  con- 
sciousness was  not  manufactured  artificially.  It  was  not  created 
by  Mr.  Stead,  nor  by  his  meeting.  It  had  been  gathering  force 
unnoticed  while  Mr.  Stead  and  others  were  theorizing.  For  some 
time  previous  to  the  call  of  the  committee  accounts  had  been 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  unusual  number  of  lodgers 
at  the  station  houses ;  and  finally  it  became  known  that  even 
the  corridors  and  stairways  of  our  city  hall  had  become  head- 
quarters at  night  for  upwards  of  1 500  vagrants.  This  fact  proved 
to  be  the  circumstance  which  gave  to  the  citizens'  committee  a 
vocation,  and  resulted  in  permanent  organization.  When  the 
committee  met,  a  few  days  later,  it  proved  to  be  a  company 
which  was  heterogenous,  as  a  committee  would  necessarily-  be  if 
it  fairly  represented  all  the  interests  of  so  large  a  town.  Yet  the 
diversities  of  the  company  were  less  prominent  than  the  gener- 
ous and  patriotic  motives  which  they  evidently  held  in  common, 
without  a  clearly  defined  body  of  common  knowledge  about  civic 
conditions,  and  consequently  without  definite  common  purposes. 
At  another  time  such  an  aggregation  would  probably  have  dis- 
solved in  a  few  weeks,  from  absence  of  a  principle  of  coherence. 
But  a  piece  of  work  was  .at  hand,  importunate,  imperative,  the 
responsibility  for  which  could  not  be  fixed  upon  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, which  however  appealed  to  the  conscience  of  all  humane 
citizens  alike.     The  sociologists'  theory  of  the  organic  structure 
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of  society  had  probably  never  been  heard  of  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  they  would  have  had  little  patience  with 
such  abstractions,  if  they  had  been  mentioned ;  but  the  con- 
sciences of  the  members  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
contained  in  that  philosophical  conception  of  society,  and  there 
was  aroused  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  outcasts  belonging  to 
the  community  and  inadequately  provided  for  by  the  community. 
A  voluntary  social  organ  was  forthwith  extemporized, —  an  organ 
of  intelligence,  volition  and  action  ;  an  organ  in  which  the  con- 
science of  the  community  with  reference  to  its  helpless  poor 
became  conscious  and  effective.  The  necessity  of  performing, 
by  extra-legal  processes,  the  city's  work  of  protecting  and  caring 
for  a  crowd  of  unprotected  men  and  women  against  death  from 
exposure  and  starvation  was  the  task  which  mobilized  the  new 
civic  consciousness. 

Reference  was  just  made  to  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
men  and  women  composing  the  committee.  It  is  an  ungracious 
task  to  qualify  that  allusion,  but  it  would  be  an  omission  that 
would  in  a  measure  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  study  if  we  should 
neglect  the  complementary  element  of  sagacity  and  prudence 
which  speedily  found  its  place  in  the  conscious  reckoning  of 
nearly  all  who  united  in  the  relief  work.  The  keynote  of  modern 
philosophy  is  intelligence,  or  as  we  speak  of  it  more  objectively, 
publicity.  It  is  claimed  very  generally  among  theorists  that 
publicity  is  the  radical  treatment  of  unwholesome  social  condi- 
tions. The  claim  rests  upon  the  expressed  or  implied  belief 
which  was  behind  the  Socratic  thesis,  "Sin  is  ignorance."  In 
other  words,  given  wider  and  deeper  insight  into  the  facts 
involved  in  our  conduct,  and  our  opinions  and  then  our  acts  will 
be  modified.  There  will  result  in  part  a  reorganization  of  the 
egoistic  and  the  altruistic  elements  of  conduct.  Not  that  egoism 
will  be  eliminated,  but  that  it  will  be  correlated.  The  dynamic 
of  social  reorganization  is  the  economy  of  enlightened  selfish- 
ness. It  is  only  our  stupidity  which  imagines  that  altruism  and 
egoism  are  antithetical.  They  are  complementary.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  the  stroke  and  the  recover ;  equally  essential  parts  of 
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the  one  process  of  progress.  The  only  intelligent  selfishness  is 
structurally  identified  with  unselfishness,  as  warp  and  woof  in  a 
piece  of  silk.  Egoism  that  is  not  equally  altruism  tends  to  col- 
lapse of  its  own  weight. 

The  pertinence  of  these  reflections  appears  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  crisis  calling  for  special  relief  brought  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  many  representative  citizens  some  most  potent  clauses  of  the 
organic  translation  of  society.  They  apparently  saw  for  the  first 
time,  or  more  clearly  than  ever  before,  that  social  peace  depends 
upon  maintaining  something  more  like  a  balance  between  property 
and  poverty.  They  realized  that  there  is  a  prudential  reason, 
which  sociologists  would  call  "a  principle  of  the  structural 
economy  of  society,"  for  placing  some  of  the  strength  of  the 
strong  at  the  disposal  of  the  weak.  One  successful  business  man 
expressed  it  in  the  form:  "Society  must  pick  up  its  own  chips 
or  the  chips  will  clog  the  wheels."  In  other  words,  perception 
of  the  facts  of  the  situation  passed  very  shortly  into  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  facts,  as  elements  of  a  social  condition 
in  which  citizens  as  such  have  a  personal  concern. 

Up  to  this  point,  then,  we  have  traced  the  manifestation  of 
an  aroused  civic  consciousness  simply  as  it  concentrated  itself 
upon  the  work  of  temporary  relief.  The  conduct  of  this  relief 
work  served  in  the  first  place  to  bring  sympathetic  and  generous 
feeling  down  from  the  cloudy  region  of  speculation  and  to  put  it 
into  application  in  certain  specialized  efforts.  It  further  served 
to  inform  these  newly  aroused  consciences  as  to  the  relation  by 
which  one  part  of  civic  amelioration  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  remainder  of  corporate  interests.  While  the  town  was  can- 
vassed for  workers  and  for  pecuniary  supporters  of  relief  measures, 
and  while  the  time  of  all  actively  engaged  was  consumed  by 
their  attention  to  this  fragment  of  the  city's  needs,  new  demon- 
stration was  met  at  every  turn  that  a  single  municipal  condition 
cannot  be  treated  apart  from  the  total  associated  life  of  the  city. 
Thus  contact  with  a  single,  and  that  an  accidental  phase  of  actual 
municipal  conditions,  developed  intelligence  about  the  other 
conditions    involved    in    advantageous    municipal    cooperation. 
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Then  followed  in  natural  order  corresponding  organization  for  the 
correlation  of  municipal  activity  as  a  whole. 

IV.  SOME   PECULIAR   ELEMENTS  OF  STRENGTH. 

On  February  3,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  issued 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  attempt  to  point  out  certain 
features  which  distinguish  the  work  of  this  organization  from 
that  of  somewhat  similar  associations  in  other  cities. 

The  first  fact  which  deserves  remark  in  discussion  of  this  organi- 
zation is  that  it  was  distinctly  not  the  creature  of  speculative  theory. 
It  was  the  arrangement  in  working  form  of  elements  that  had 
already  existed  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  body  of  men  and  women 
representing  in  the  most  complete  way  the  different  essential 
interests  of  residents  within  the  city  limits.  It  was  not  an  attempt 
to  exploit  a  doctrine,  but  rather  to  insure  the  permanence  and 
development  of  an  already  existing  reality.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Gage  when  he  said  in  his  address  upon  resign- 
ing the  office  of  president  : 

Your  association  was  not  an  invention,  the  result  of  an  ingenious 
mind  studying  to  provide  some  new  form  of  public  activity  for  restless 
persons  hungry  for  notoriety.  It  was  a  crystallization  of  sentiment 
slowly  formed  through  long  periods  against  civil  and  social  abuses  no 
longer  bearable. 

This  proposition  is  sustained  by  ample  documentary  evidence, 
an  item  of  which  is  therefore  in  place.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  recommend  a  plan  of  organization,  the 
following  statements  were  submitted  as  the  basis  of  precedure : 

1.  The  amount  of  social  intelligence  in  our  population  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  organized  and  available  for  effective  work. 

2.  The  demands  of  civic  safety,  convenience,  and  comfort,  are  in 
many  respects  seriously  neglected  in  Chicago,  business  standards  of 
private  individuals  and  corporations  being  the  basis  of  judgment. 

3.  The  deficiencies  of  organized  and  effective  action  are  partly  the 
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fault  of  officers  hired  and  sworn  to  perform  particular  duties,  partly 
the  result  of  inattention  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  people  who  might 
easily  combine  and  supply  civic  needs  for  which  the  laws  do  not  provide. 

4.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  widespread  interest  among 
Chicago  people  in  the  feasibility  of  placing  a  larger  share  of  control 
over  municipal  concerns  in  the  hands  of  those  citizens  who  are  most 
responsible  and  most  patriotic.  The  opinion  which  is  gaining  force 
about  the  relation  of  the  average  citizen  to  our  corporate  affairs  is 
substantially  that  contained  in  a  tract  by  Mr.  Charles  Richardson, 
published  by  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia.  The  title  is  "  The 
City  of  Philadelphia;  its  Stockholders  and  Directors."  Although  the 
tract  refers  to  only  one  fraction  of  the  municipal  problem,  the  principle 
to  which  it  calls  attention  makes  it  an  expression  about  the  facts  of  the 
whole  situation  in  each  large  city.  Changing  only  the  specific 
references  to  Philadelphia,  the  following  paragraph  represents  the 
opinion  which  our  committee  is  trying  to  make  effective :  "You  are  a 
shareholder  in  the  cooperative  corporation,  the  business  company 
known  as  The  City.  So  far  as  other  companies  are  concerned,  you 
may  be  your  own  master,  and  if  you  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  pay 
good  dividends,  or  will  assess  you  too  heavily,  or  if  you  doubt  the 
honesty  or  ability  of  their  managers,  or  in  case  you  have  no  money  to 
invest,  you  can  decline  to  become  a  stockholder.  But  with  the  city 
you  have  no  such  option,  and  it  is  only  by  emigration  or  suicide  that 
you  can  avoid  pa\ing  a  portion  of  its  expenses  and  becoming 
responsible  for  liabilities  which  it  incurs.  Even  if  you  have  no  property 
to  be  taxed,  you  must  nevertheless  contribute  indirectly.  Prices  would 
be  lower,  and  you  could  live  for  less  if  the  taxes  were  reduced  on  the 
house  you  rent,  the  store  where  your  food  and  clothing  were  bought, 
and  the  capital  and  business  of  those  with  whom  you  deal.  Some  may 
think  that  people  who  have  nothing  and  earn  nothing,  cannot  suffer 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  since  those  who 
support  them  could  afford  to  supply  their  wants  more  liberally  if  there 
were  no  taxes  to  be  paid.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  or  child  in 
the  whole  city  who  has  not  a  personal  interest  in  preventing  unneces- 
sary taxation.  There  is  not  a  single  individual  who  is  too  rich  or  too 
poor  to  be  benefited  by  any  effort  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  utmost 
wisdom  and  economy  in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  every  penny 
that  goes  into  the  city  treasury." 
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5.  The  essentials  to  be  provided  for  in  an)-  city,  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  results  for  the  stockholder,  are  : 

(i)  Abundance  of  pure  air  and  pure  water  and  of  street  lights, 
involving  the  whole  business  of  sanitation  and  public  hygiene. 

(2)  Cheap,  rapid,  and  safe  transportation  of  goods  and  of  persons. 

(3)  Security  against  contamination  and  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink,  particularly  of  milk. 

(4)  Easy  and  swift  transmission  of  ideas. 

(5)  Efficient  police  service. 

(6)  Efficient  fire  protection. 

(7)  Sufficient  and  rationally  administered  charities,  including  all 
kinds  of  philanthropic  relief  of  mind,  body  and  estate. 

(8)  Equitable  assessment  and  honest  expenditure  of  taxes. 

(9)  Adequate  guardianship  of  the  interests  of  stockholders  by  their 
representatives  in  the  city  government,  with  ready  legal  means 
of  fixing  responsibility. 

(10)  Adequate  provision  for  schools,  recreations  and  culture,  includ- 
ing moral  progress. 

(11)  Provision  for  acquaintance,  with  common  understanding  and 
cooperation,  between  the  different  elements  of  the  citizen- 
ship. 

6.  The  fact  that  the  laws  place  some  of  these  interests  under  official 
charge  and  leave  others  to  take  their  chances  of  voluntary  attention, 
does  not  necessarily  answer  the  question,  "What  must  be  done  to  get 
these  interests  better  protected."  Experience  has  shown  that  in  private 
or  public  corporations,  irresponsible  constituencies  make  irresponsible 
officials.  The  stockholding  citizens  must  influence  the  selection, 
audit  the  accounts,  and  control  the  conduct  of  every  paid  servant,  as 
well  as  organize  means  of  performing  public  services  which  govern- 
ment has  not  been  commanded  to  perform. 

7.  The  impulse  in  Chicago  which  has  called  our  committee  into 
existence  is  of  the  same  nature  with  municipal  attempts  in  other  cities. 
If  we  understand  the  motives  which  are  at  work  among  Chicago 
citizens,  however,  civic  federation  here  must  have  wider  scope  and 
draw  to  itself  more  different  kinds  of  interests  than  either  of  the 
organizations  which  might  be  named  in  other  cities.  The  present 
demand   of  public-spirited  citizens  in   Chicago  appears  to   be    for  a 
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representative  central  body  which  shall  be  a  permanent,  unofficial 
jngress  of  good  citizenship; — a  congress  made  up  of  persons  who 
are  capable  of  deciding  disinterestedly  what  associated  action  would  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  city ;  persons,  also,  whose  endorse- 
ment would  not  only  stamp  their  recommendations  as  worthy  of  respect 
and  confidence,  but  would  in  addition  command  the  cooperation  of  all 
Similarly  public-spirited  persons  and  organizations  in  any  plan  of 
action  which  the  congress  might  propose. 

The  natural  plan  for  our  purpose,  the  plan  with  the  smallest  arti- 
ficial element  under  present  circumstances,  is  the  selection  by  the  con- 
gress of  departments  of  civic  action  in  which  it  is  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable to  enlist  the  general  cooperation  of  the  citizens.  The  organi- 
zation of  each  part  of  this  action  should  be  entrusted  to  persons  partic- 
ularly interested  in  that  kind  of  work,  and  particularly  fitted  for  it. 
These  persons  would  then  have  virtually  the  same  relation  to  the  con- 
gress which  the  different  departments  of  any  large  corporation  have 
to  the  directors.  This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Central  Relief  Association.  That  body  is  historically  a  sub- 
section of  the  committee  of  forty  on  civic  federation.  The  congress 
here  contemplated  would  be  the  permanent  form  corresponding  to  that 
committee  of  forty.  The  Central  Relief  Association  would  remain  one 
department  or  section  of  the  operations  of  the  congress.  It  would 
then  be  competent  for  the  congress  to  consider  the  formation  of  one 
Oi  twenty  departments  or  sections  entrusted  with  the  organization  of 
other  municipal  undertakings. 

As  has  appeared  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Federation  and  of  its  work,  this  rough  sketch  of  the 
things  in  the  minds  of  the  active  citizens  of  Chicago  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  details  subsequently  recommended  and 
adopted.  These  details  contained  very  little  that  was  new,  but 
they  simply  placed  in  order  what  was  already  in  operation. 

The  second  cardinal  fact  about  the  Federation  is  that  its  organizers 
were  wise  enough  to  incorporate  and  express  i?i  its  constitution  the  dis- 
tinct policy  of  making  both  its  aims  and  its  membership  as  completely 
representative  as  possible  of  all  the  interests  which  the  most  liberal 
interpretation  could  call  the  concerns  of  good  citizens.  The  organiza- 
tion was  not  a  group  of  the  elect  trying  to  legislate  for  the  non- 
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elect,  it  was  a  company  of  representatives  (somewhat  arbitrarily 
selected,  to  be  sure)  standing  for  all  the  elements  in  the  popu- 
lation that  seemed  to  be  honestly  desirous  of  helping  to  work 
out  civic  salvation.  This  trait  appeared  first  in  the  following 
clause  of  the  preamble  of  the  by-laws : 

The  objects  of  this  Federation  shall  be  .  .  .  Second,  To  serve 
as  a  medium  of  acquaintance  and  sympathy  between  persons  who  reside 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  who  pursue  different  vocations,  who 
are  by  birth  of  different  nationalities,  who  profess  different  creeds, 
or  no  creed,  who  for  all  these  reasons  are  unknown  to  each  other,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  have  similar  interests  in  the  well-being  of  Chicago, 
and  who  agree  in  the  desire  to  promote  every  kind  of  municipal  welfare. 

This  trait  appeared  second  in  the  composition  of  the  mem- 
bership. Whatever  various  individuals  may  hold  about  the 
relative  influence  which  different  classes  ought  to  have  upon 
civic  action,  there  is  practically  no  difference  of  opinion  in  Chi- 
cago about  the  fundamental  necessity  of  basing  social  prosperity 
of  all  sorts  upon  a  secure  foundation  of  business  principles.  Like 
all  other  enlightened  people  in  the  world,  Chicago  citizens  are 
eager  for  comfort  and  culture,  for  the  enjoyment  of  music  and 
art,  for  the  benefits  of  high  standards  of  honor,  for  the  security 
that  comes  from  progress  in  genuine  learning,  morality  and 
religion.  But  scholar,  priest,  preacher,  philanthropist,  politician 
and  financier  are  frankly  agreed  in  Chicago  that  however  desira- 
ble the  flowers  and  fruits  of  human  development  may  be,  there 
is  no  short-cut  to  the  possession  of  them  by  the  average  man  ; 
and  the  only  way  to  make  them  more  general  is  to  reckon  with 
the  wisdom  which  experience  has  taught  in  the  conduct  of 
business,  on  which  the  possibility  of  all  real  progress  depends. 
Accordingly  it  was  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  that 
a  large  nucleus  of  successful  organizers  of  business  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  new  organization.  It  is  needless  to  catalogue 
the  other  types  of  membership,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  in  all 
departments  of  effort  which  the  Federation  has  undertaken,  the 
active  partnership  of  the  commercial  element  with  politics,  law, 
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philanthropy,  education  and  morals,  has  insured  the  plans  adopted 
against  the  admixture  of  Utopianism  which  has  so  often  proved 
fatal  in  similar  enterprises.  The  organization  is  not  only  profes- 
sionally, but  geographically  and  socially  municipal  in  the  widest 
sense ;  and  it  seems  thus  as  far  as  possible  protected  against  the 
development  of  any  sort  of  class  spirit  or  provincialism. 

The  third  cardinal  fact  about  the  civic  revival  in  Chicago  was 
referred  to  in  the  introduction,  viz.,  that  the  Civic  Federation 
succeeded  in  coordinating  and  concentrating  municipal  patriotism 
because  it  distinctly  appreciated  the  impossibility  of  cornering 
civic  virtue  in  a  single  organisation.  The  people  who  formed  the 
Federation  were  never  visibly  affected  by  any  form  of  the  hallu- 
cination that  they  had  a  monopoly  of  the  good  citizenship  of  the 
town.  They  took  it  for  granted  from  the  beginning  that  their 
body  could  at  most  be  a  sort  of  switch  board,  or  clearing  house, 
of  civic  patriotism.  They  understood  perfectly  that  if  the  Fed- 
eration should  attempt  to  set  itself  up  as  the  only  exponent  of 
good  citizenship  in  Chicago  it  would  speedily  be  without  occu- 
pation. Attempts  have  been  made  by  select  companies  of  men 
in  various  cities  to  purify  municipal  politics  by  a  personally  con- 
ducted crusade.  The  result  has  been  aggravation  that  hardly 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  agitation,  and  no  large  fraction  of  muni- 
cipal energy  has  been  roused  and  enlisted.  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  started  with  the  perception  that  Chicago 
is  a  net  work  of  organizations  varying  greatly  in  their  specific 
purposes,  but  in  scores  of  cases  distinctly  committed  to  some 
portions  of  the  work  which  evidently  makes  up  the  total  of  suc- 
cessful municipal  action.  Some  of  these  organizations  plainly 
enjoyed  advantages  over  the  Federation  for  various  kinds  of 
influence  ;  particularly  the  churches,  the  Woman's  Club,  and  the 
other  organizations  already  named.  It  would  have  been  stupid 
generalship  to  attempt  to  usurp  the  influence  in  the  town  which 
these  organizations  exerted,  and  about  the  patriotic  use  of  which 
they  needed  no  instructions  from  the  members  of  the  Federation. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  Federation 
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to  acquire  the  strength  which  these  organizations  had  long  pos- 
sessed. Accordingly  the  Federation  again  exhibited  its  charac- 
ter as  a  natural  evolution  of  local  conditions  by  offering  itself  as 
an  organ  of  cooperation  between  these  well-known  agencies.  It 
did  not  try  to  be  a  substitute  for  these  organizations.  Their 
members  were  familiar  to  each  other  and  to  the  citizens.  Through 
their  leadership  many  and  vast  enterprises  had  been  successfully 
conducted.  The  Federation  therefore  inaugurated  a  series  of 
civic  movements  on  the  presumption  that  the  execution  of  them 
would  involve  harmonious  action  of  the  bodies  of  citizens  to 
which  we  refer.  The  results  of  the  cooperation  which  followed 
in  pursuance  of  this  programme  have  already  been  indicated. 

The  fourth  distinguishing  feature  of  the  movement  was  that 
it  was  comprehensive  rather  than  fractional.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  to  rectifying  a  single  abnormal  municipal  condition,  neglect- 
ing all  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  confronted  municipal  con- 
ditions as  a  whole,  and  attempted  to  exert  an  influence  toward 
rescuing  them  from  the  demoralization  that  had  resulted  from 
popular  neglect.  It  consequently  avoided  the  mistake  of  deal- 
ing with  a  few  specially  interesting  symptoms  and  thus  making  a 
false  diagnosis  of  the  total  condition. 

Here,  again,  there  might  have  been  failure  if  there  had  been 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  ambitious  theories  of  social  philosophy. 
If,  for  example,  the  Federation  had  begun  by  drafting  its  pro- 
posed substitute  for  the  city  charter,  or  even  the  civil  service 
bill,  and  had  made  its  programme  turn  on  attempts  to  get  the 
city  regulated  according  to  logical  deductions  from  either  or 
both  of  those  plans,  it  would  have  failed  from  inability  to  con- 
centrate the  sympathies  and  efforts  of  the  citizens.  Instead  of 
staking  its  reputation  and  its  usefulness  upon  ability  to  carry 
some  particular  measure,  which  it  might  have  considered  radically 
and  logically  antecedent  to  all  minor  reforms,  the  Federation 
undertook  to  organize  practical  measures  for  improving  municipal 
conditions  in  every  respect  in  which  they  were  obviously 
neglected. 
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If  an  individual  should  venture  to  distribute  his  attention  over 
such  a  wide  territory,  he  would  be  likely  to  make  an  utter  failure, 
unless  he  were  in  a  position  of  authority  like  that  of  a  mayor  with 
ample  powers  and  rare  executive  ability.  More  than  that,  an 
association  constructed  on  the  usual  lines  would  doubtless  have 
made  a  more  complete  failure  than  an  individual.  A  club  of  the 
ordinary  character,  which  should  undertake  to  reform  every- 
thing, would  probably  reform  nothing,  and  would  presently  itself 
most  of  all  need  reform.  The  new  civic  movement  in  Chicago 
had  as  its  rallying  center  not  an  omnibus  committee,  but  a  genuine 
federation  ;  a  committee  of  committees  ;  an  association  of  associ- 
ations. From  the  representative  citizens  in  the  central  council 
and  the  branch  ward  councils  committees  were  formed  of  persons 
who  undertook  to  promote  particular  improvements.  These 
committees  cooperated,  as  occasion  suggested,  with  similar 
committees  representing  other  bodies.  Each  member  of  the 
Federation,  and  of  the  cooperating  associations,  was  presumed  to 
be  interested  in  a  general  way  in  the  work  of  the  rest,  but  in  a 
particular  way  in  the  duty  assigned  to  his  committee.  The 
central  council  of  the  Federation  became  sponsor  for  the  work 
of  a'!  the  committees,  and  through  this  bond  of  union  all  the 
citizf-ns  represented  in  the  general  association  became  in  a  sense 
resp  isible  for  the  work  of  all  the  rest.  In  this  way  a  collection 
of  committees,  each  particularly  interested  in  a  special  kind  of 
municipal  work,  became  a  confederation,  with  purposes  covering 
the  whole  range  of  municipal  action.  Each  group  composing 
the  confederation  had  a  moral  guarantee  of  the  support  of  the 
whole  in  carrying  out  measures  which  had  once  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  central  body.  Each  person  became  a  more 
effective  supporter  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  of  efforts 
parallel  and  allied  with  those  to  which  he  had  given  his  direct 
assistance. 

The  fifth  distinguiskmg  feature  of  the  Federation's  work  was 
its  investigation  of  facts.  In  each  division  of  its  operations 
it    abandoned    theory   and    went    out    after    pertinent    informa- 
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tion.  From  the  inspection  of  garbage  boxes  and  of  sewer 
pipes  in  basements  of  schoolhouses,  to  watching  the  polls 
and  holding  consultations  with  the  parties  opposed  to  each  other 
during  the  strike,  the  policy  of  the  Federation  was  that  of  getting 
its  facts  at  first  hand.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  facts  so 
obtained  were  not  as  complete  and  not  always  as  accurate  as 
desirable ;  but  the  investigation  carried  on  resulted  in  reports, 
several  of  which  contain  revelations  of  the  most  startling 
character  about  certain  civic  conditions  in  which  all  citizens  have 
a  share  of  interest.  These  reports  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a 
body  of  information  which  should  be  published,  and  which  the 
Federation  doubtless  will  publish  as  both  model  and  basis  for 
further  investigation.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
documents  we  should  mention  : 

1.  The  reports  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  with  regard  to  fulfillment 
of  contracts  by  the  scavengers. 

2.  The  reports  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  milk  supply. 

3.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  bakeries. 

4.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  gas  and  electric  lighting. 

5.  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  franchises  and  transpor 
tation,  relating  to  duties  of  citizens  with  respect  to  care  of  sidewalks  in 
front  of  their  premises. 

6.  The  report  submitted  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  public  health. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  charactei 
of  the  work  of  which  these  reports  are  specimens.  It  was 
throughout  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dilettantish  attempts  of 
many  people  to  reform  the  world  by   irresponsible  declamation. 

The  sixth  and  last  special  feature  to  be  mentioned  as  charac- 
teristic of  this  civic  movement  is  the  unusual  degree  to  which 
the  aggressive  work  of  the  Federation  was  assigned  to  people 
who  might  be  called  experts.  The  Federation  did  not  assum:-: 
that  school-teachers  are  the  best  people  to  draft  revenue  lawt, 
nor  that  ministers  are  likely  to  be  competent  inspectors  of  sanr- 
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tary  conditions ;  nor  that  politicians  will  do  the  best  service  in 
regulating  educational  enterprises.  To  a  remarkable  extent  the 
work  of  the  Federation  was  conducted  as  a  business  man  would 
manage  his  commercial  enterprises,  viz.,  by  securing  specialists 
for  special  work,  and  by  depending  upon  them  to  know  their 
business.  The  persons  organized  in  connection  with  the  Federa- 
tion were  not  people  who  had  previously  failed  to  find  any 
employment  in  which  they  could  make  a  success  for  themselves, 
and  who  imagined  that  they  could  regulate  other  people's  affairs 
better  than  they  had  their  own.  They  were  people  on  the  con- 
trary who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  things  to  pass,  and 
consequently  were  wanted  by  their  fellow  citizens  for  their  well- 
known  ability.  For  instance,  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  city  were 
enlisted  for  different  kinds  of  legal  work  ;  people  who  had  been 
long  familiar  with  various  philanthropies  were  drafted  for  new 
service  in  charitable  organizations ;  defects  in  the  educational 
system  were  inspected  and  reported  upon  by  persons  of  long 
experience  and  mature  judgment ;  the  committees  on  ways  and 
means  were  men  who  had  been  among  the  commercial  leaders  of 
the  city ;  and  men  who  were  well  known  as  successful  organizers 
of  large  numbers  of  employes  were  willing  to  accept  the  arduous 
duty  of  organizing  vagrants  for  labor  upon  the  streets,  or  of 
creating  an  independent  force  to  supplement  the  work  of  street 
cleaning  which  the  city  appropriations  were  inadequate  to  per- 
form. Thus  the  different  branches  of  effort  undertaken  by  the 
Federation  were  successful,  because  they  were  superintended  by 
people  fitted  by  talent  and  experience  to  carry  on  for  themselves 
work  requiring  similar  qualifications. 

I  will  not  add  to  this  account  of  the  Civic  Federation  in  Chicago 
any  conclusions  of  my  own  with  reference  to  the  policy  proper 
for  other  cities.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  faithful 
report  and  interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  important  features 
connected  with  the  first  year's  history  of  this  Chicago  institution. 
Possibly  the  record  may  seem  to  be  of  little  consequence  else- 
where. It  represents,  however,  a  most  important  advance  along 
natural  lines  of  progress  in  our  city,  and   I  believe  it  to  contain 
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very  obvious  exemplifications  of  most  radical  societary  laws.  As 
to  the  immediate  value  of  all  this  for  Chicago,  the  judgment 
of  every  member  of  the  Federation  was  doubtless  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gage:  "These  reports,  one  and  all,  utterly 
fail  to  show  the  great  public  benefit  conferred  by  your  associa- 
tion in  ways  that  can  find  only  indirect  expression  in  the  reports 
of  practical  doings.  Your  existence,  your  words  and  deeds,  have 
reawakened  the  slumbering  civic  life.  You  have  created  a  civic 
center  where  the  sympathy  and  desire  of  those  who  love  the  city 
we  live  in  may  be  safely  focalized.  You  have  given  hope  and 
confidence  to  thousands  who  have  become  pessimists  on  Ameri- 
can municipal  institutions.  You  have  made  it  possible,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  late  vote  on  Civil  Service  Reform,  to  rally  in  a 
great  cause  the  best  sentiments  of  our  people.  These  and  others 
that  might  be  named,  constitute  the  moral  victories  which  cannot 

be  made  to  appear  in  tabulated  form." 

Albion  W.   Small. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


SEMINAR    NOTES. 


Recent  developments  in  systematic  sociology  are  evidences  of 
a  change  of  front  in  general  philosophy.  Men  have  everywhere 
and  always  differed  in  opinion  about  the  intrinsic  and  the  mediate 
value  of  all  things.  Especially  has  the  question  been  discussed  in 
connection  with  music,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  science — Is  it 
valuable  chiefly  for  its  own  sake,  or  chiefly  for  its  utilitarian  ser- 
vices? Without  prying  into  the  psychology  of  the  change,  we  note 
the  fact  that  men  are  more  generally  content  than  ever  before  to 
adjourn  this  attempt  at  giving  an  absolute  position  in  the  scale  of 
values  to  the  different  objects  of  human  interest ;  and  we  are  able  to 
say  of  each  object  of  knowledge  —  it  is  worth  attention  both  for  its  own 
intrinsic  importance  and  for  its  value  as  a  fragment  of  a// useful  knowl- 
ledge.  In  other  words,  we  no  longer  take  either  horn  of  the  dilemma, 
but  we  regard  all  knowable  truths  both  as  ends  and  as  means;  as  the  goal 
of  one  stage  of  knowledge  and  as  the  points  of  departure  for  another 
stage. 


» 


The  civilization  in  which  our  own  lot  is  cast  has  without  formal  or 
very  distinctly  conscious  action  adopted  as  a  last  applicable  standard 
for  measuring  the  worth  of  all  knowledge  the  visible  service  of  that 
knowledge  to  man.  In  other  words  we  are  all  in  a  real  sense  utili- 
tarians. Scholars  of  a  certain  type  zealously  cultivate  the  tradition  that 
all  truths  are  uniformly  important.  This  tradition  is  as  false  as  the 
vulgar  version  of  our  democratic  doctrine,  "all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal."  All  truths  are  not  equally  important.  On  the  contrary  they 
vary  in  importance  in  direct  ratio  with  their  bearing  upon  human  weal. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  ratio  may  always  or  often  be  precisely 
determined.  It  will  doubtless  never  be  possible  to  apply  this  standard 
so  that  we  may  catalogue  all  sciences  and  all  truths  organized  by  sci- 
ences in  the  exact  order  of  their  utility.  The  impossibility  of  making 
exact  application  of  the  principle  does  not  vacate  the  principle  itself. 
The  principle  is  at  all  events  applicable  in  a  certain  approximate  way. 
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Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  scientific  value  of  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  spot  which  we  call  the  north  pole,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a 
value  incalculably  inferior  to  that  of  a  discovery  which  would  inaugu- 
rate the  era  of  complete  combustion  of  fuel  and  of  abated  smoke 
nuisance  in  Chicago.  Again,  we  cannot  imagine  a  discovery  in  the 
historical  portion  of  linguistic  science  that  would  equal  Jenner's  inven- 
tion of  vaccination  in  value  to  the  human  race.  A  final  demonstra- 
tion and  formulation  of  the  precise  method  of  evolution  up  to  date 
would  be  immeasurably  inferior  in  value  to  such  projection  of  the 
process  of  evolution  into  the  future  that  the  present  generation  of  men 
would  be  enabled  and  induced  to  secure  for  the  next  generation  a 
single  step  of  advancement  toward  the  ultimate  realization  of  maximum 
welfare.  In  general,  no  truth  held  apart  from  other  truths  and  unre- 
lated to  them  is  as  valuable  as  any  truth  brought  into  connection  with 
the  other  truths  with  which  it  belongs. 

Sociolog)'  has  been  promoted  by  increased  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  knowledge  is  mediate.  No  knowledge  is  self-sufficient.  Each 
kind  of  knowledge  plays  its  r61e,  but  its  value  is  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice which  it  renders  in  the  economy  of  human  existence.  It  is  there- 
fore principal  or  subordinate  —  primary  or  secondary — essential  or 
incidental  —  but  never  absolute.  Knowledge  ranks  with  knowledge 
according  to  the  part  which  each  species  of  knowledge  performs  in 
procuring  life  larger  in  any  dimension,  or  richer  in  any  quality.  That 
knowledge  is  of  capital  value  which  contributes  to  the  intensifying  or 
harmonizing  of  human  life  in  its  essential  elements. 

*** 
It  would  be  a  most  unscholarly  procedure  to  enter  upon  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  one  science,  or  one  branch  of  knowledge  is  worthy 
and  another  unworthy  of  human  pursuit.  No  detail  of  knowledge  dis- 
tinct enough  to  present  unsolved  problems  to  the  human  mind  is  too 
insignificant  for  the  scholar's  attention,  so  long  as  the  problem  remains 
unsolved.  Every  science  may  therefore  make  incalculably  valuable 
contributions  to  the  final  art  of  life,  provided  that  the  results  of  each 
science  are  brought  into  correlation  with  the  results  of  all  the  rest.  The 
perception  to  which  attention  is  called  is  not  that  one  science  deserves 
more  sincere  respect  than  another,  but  that  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
belong  together  at  last,  and  that  they  can  attain  their  proper  dignity 
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only  in  unity.  No  fraction  of  knowledge  is  as  important  as  the  next 
larger  synthesis  of  that  knowledge  with  other  knowledge.  No  con- 
stituent of  knowledge  kept  separate  and  isolated  from  other  knowledge 
can  be  as  valuable  to  the  race  as  it  becomes  when  combined  with 
related  knowledge.  The  contrary  is  admittedly  often  the  case  in  a 
sense  with  individuals.  For  the  largest  social  purposes  there  must  go 
side  by  side  in  constructive  scholarship  the  process  of  abstraction  and 
the  process  of  correlation.  To  make  the  most  of  knowledge  it  is  neces- 
sary to  perform  two  processes,  either  deliberately  or  unconsciously, — 
first,  the  process  of  studying  the  particular  subject  as  though  it  were  the 
one  object  of  interest  upon  which  the  energies  of  the  human  mind 
ought  to  concentrate ;  second,  the  process  of  locating  that  subject  in 
its  proper  relations  with  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is  a 
fragment.  Minute  study  of  abstracted  specialities  is  no  more  impor- 
tant than  the  subsequent  or  possibly  prior  inquiry.  How  does  the  spe- 
cialty fit  into  the  whole  complex  of  knowledge  that  fills  the  territory 
of  human  interests? 

»     * 

A  scholar  whose  department  is  logically  somewhat  distant  from 
sociology,  recently  made  this  very  sagacious  remark:  "A  couple  of 
centuries  ago  men's  thoughts  were  fairly  expressed  by  Pope's  aphorism 
'The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.'  Meanwhile  ()ur  perspective  has 
so  shifted  that  our  generation  says  'The  proper  study  of  man  is 
mankind.'' " 

The  point  of  view  of  modern  sociology  could  hardly  have  been ' 
more  ingeniously  indicated.  Man  the  individual,  man  the  genus  homo 
is  not  the  last  term  in  the  equation  of  visible  life.  Mankind,  the  permuta- 
tion of  men,  the  associations  of  men,  in  which  there  is  reciprocal  modi- 
fication of  the  association  by  its  components,  and  of  the  components 
by  the  association  —  men  in  social  reciprocity,  this  is  the  last  and 
highest  stage  of  experience  which  our  observation  discovers,  and  this 
consummate  reality  of  associated  human  life,  in  which  the  career  of 
individuals  is  made  or  marred,  forms  the  setting,  to  interpret  and  to 
be  interpreted  by  all  the  included  particulars  which  special  knowledge 
accumulates. 

The  all-inclusive  fact  of  association  in  groups  or  societies  of  various 
grades,  from  the  family  up  to  the  race,  presents  the  most  complex 
forms  of  the  human  life  problem.  What  are  the  essentials  and  what 
are   the   accidents  of   the   associated  or  societary   condition  ?     What 
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limitations  does  it  fix  to  human  accomplishments  ?  What  aids  does  it 
furnish  to  human  endeavors  ?  What  taslcs  does  it  impose,  what  aims 
does  it  suggest  and  what  means  and  methods  does  it  stipulate  for  the 
combination  of  human  effort  ?  These  are  not  questions  invented  in 
the  seclusion  of  scholars'  libraries.  They  are  propounded  by  the 
world's  busiest  laborers  and  by  its  idlest  shirkers  alike.  They  are 
questions  that  propound  themselves  so  soon  as  the  objective  fact  of 
society  presents  itself  to  men's  perceptions. 

« 
*      * 

Every  science  throws  its  particular  light  upon  some  phase  of 
the  comprehensive  societary  problem.  The  physical  sciences,  first 
and  foremost,  analyze  the  external  material  conditions  to  which 
societies  as  well  as  individuals  must  accommodate  themselves.  The 
biological  sciences  deal  at  last  with  the  vital  factors  which  detertnine 
the  individual  type,  and  thus  indirectly  much  of  the  social  structure. 
The  psychical  sciences,  both  historical  and  contemporary,  control 
another  order  of  phenomena  proceeding  primarily  from  individuals, 
but  combined  at  last  into  phenomena  that  have  societary  importance. 
Lastly,  the  social  sciences  divide  up  the  phenomena  of  associated 
activity  and  interpret  societary  institutions  and  processes,  domestic, 
economic,  artistic,  educational,  ethical,  religious,  juridical  and  pol- 
itical. Each  and  all  of  these  departments  of  knowledge  puts  under  the 
microscope  a  certain  section  of  reality  abstracted  from  the  vast  sum  of 
reality  in  which  the  movements  of  human  society  preserve  their  orbit, 
and  then  each  tries  more  or  less  directly  to  correlate  these  details 
with  the  whole.  The  emergence  of  a  new  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
phenomena  of  society,  and  the  application  of  a  new  name,  Sociology, 
to  this  attempt,  means,  in  the  simplest  words,  that  the  growing 
dissatisfaction  of  scholars  in  all  the  branches  of  social  science  about 
the  impotent  isolation  of  the  divisions  of  social  science  from  each 
other  has  at  last  found  effective  expression  in  the  differentiation  of  * 
class  of  men  calling  themselves  sociologists,  who  are  offering  them- 
selves as  the  missing  links  to  bind  these  disjecta  membra  together.  It 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  point  out  that  sociology 
undertakes  the  work  of  organizing,  and  focalizing  upon  the  tasks  of 
living  men,  the  distinct  divisions  of  knowledge  which  may  be  and 
have  been  cultivated  too  independently  and  consequently  too  unpro- 
ductively. 
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A  serious  question  of  sociological  method  concerns  the  relation  of 
facts  which  have  already  engaged  the  attention  of  accredited  sciences, 
to  facts  which  seem  to  be  less  susceptible  of  classification  and  general- 
ization. A  form  of  the  question  is  involved  in  the  differences  of  policy 
between  investigators  who  tend  to  confine  their  view  to  historical  data, 
i.  e.,  to  facts  belonging  in  the  past,  and  the  other  class  of  investigators 
who  tend  to  equally  exclusive  interest  in  contemporary  social  phe- 
nomena. 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  urged  that  past  and  present  societary 
facts  must  serve  as  reciprocal  interpreters;  with  this  provision  it  seems 
to  be  timely  to  advocate  at  present  the  devotion  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  sociologists'  attention  to  scientific  treatment  of  facts  taking  place 
before  our  eyes.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  success  of  scholars  in  recon- 
structing history,  there  is  no  single  past  period  or  past  societary  status 
of  which  relatively  so  complete  knowledge  is  available  as  of  our  own 
civilization.  There  is  more  room  for  skepticism  about  conclusions 
drawn  from  assumed  knowledge  of  past  societary  conditions  than  there 
would  be  in  the  case  of  conclusions  derived  by  equally  critical  pro- 
cesses from  interpretation  of  contemporary  facts. 

The  portion  of  time  which  we  easily  and  without  important  error 
think  of  as  the  present  is  sufficiently  extended  to  exhibit  the  same 
relations  of  sequence  as  well  as  of  order  which  we  try  to  trace  in  the 
past.  More  complete  evidence  about  this  present  is  available  than  in 
case  of  past  periods.  The  scientific  value  of  contemporary  phenom- 
ena, as  the  material  for  social  philosophy,  is  not  placed  as  high 
as  it  deserves  to  be  by  the  most  competent  sociologists.  Perhaps 
they  instinctively  avoid  dealing  with  these  facts,  from  dread  of 
being  confused  with  the  unscientific  people  who  make  the  name  social 
science  contemptible.  At  all  events  the  men  who  have  done  the  most 
to  develop  sociological  methodology  have  given  relatively  excessive 
attention  to  sources  of  evidence  which  can  never  be  as  productive  as 
contemporary  sources. 

The  experience  of  men  in  the  present  generation,  or  better  in 
some  instances  the  present  century,  is  a  safer  basis  for  the  beginning 
of  induction,  dynamic  as  well  as  static,  than  the  more  imposing 
but  less  coherent  evidence  available  about  remote  societary  systems. 
Conclusive  social  philosophy  will  not  be  constructed  chiefly  out  of  the 
fragmentary  data  which  remote  centuries  have  preserved,  but  chiefly 
rather  out  of  observation  of  present   realities.     The  men  who  are  at 
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present  observing  the  most  scientific  decorum  in  dealing  with  societary 
facts,  are  inclined  to  presume  that  facts  are  fit  only  for  the  material  of 
social  palliatives  and  nostrums  until  they  are  centuries  old.  But  revis- 
ion of  that  presumption  is  going  on.  Scholars  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  industrial  order  of  the  present  century  is  both  a  statical  and  a 
dynamic  exhibit  from  which  inductions  of  more  credibility  and  greater 
relative  significance  may  be  derived  than  from  analysis  of  vaguely 
represented  industrial  systems  of  which  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we 
have  sufficiently  complete  information  for  useful  conclusions. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  our  constitutional  development  in  the 
present  century :  of  our  educational,  ecclesiastical,  scientific,  social 
and  philanthropic  readjustments.  Each  of  these  has  exhibited  within 
an  easily  observable  period  a  series  of  statical  conditions  and  lines  of 
dynamic  operations  which  would  yield  larger  proportionate  returns 
to  scientific  scrutiny  than  all  available  evidence  about  any  period  except 
the  present.  By  knowing  the  present  better  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
better  use  of  knowledge  that  may  be  gained  about  the  past.  This  fact 
gives  to  the  work  performed  by  many  observers  of  neglected  contem- 
porary facts  a  dignity  that  is  as  yet  too  rarely  acknowledged. 

♦      ♦ 

The  recently  established  sociological  department  of  a  prominent 
theological  journal  makes  a  painfully  amateurish  display  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  sociological  method.  Any  alleged  science  is 
essentially  fraudulent  that  claims  authority  in  expression  of  conclusions 
before  mastery  has  been  acquired  of  the  postulates  and  processes  by 
the  use  of  which  conclusions  are  derived.  The  editor  of  the  depart- 
ment referred  to  has  not  yet  arrived  at  an  intelligent  rendering  of  the 
rudimentary  postulate  "  society  is  an  organism."  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  future  sociologists  may  invent  a  more  precise  and  luminous 
expression  of  the  idea  so  formulated,  but  it  is  morally  certain  that 
nobody  will  contribute  much,  except  by  accident,  to  a  more  adequate 
account  of  the  facts,  until  he  has  become  able  to  understand  the  sense 
in  which  the  present  formula  is  employed. 

The  interpretation  which  is  imposed  upon  the  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism  by  the  editor  in  question,  is  that  it  presumes 
society  to  be  something  which  belongs  properly  within  the  field  of 
zoology,  or  perhaps  even  botany.  Human  groups,  or  societies,  either 
in  the  most  narrow  or  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  are  made  up  of 
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individuals  composing  a  division  of  zoological  units.  This  fact  is  a 
sociological  datum,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  directly  alluded  to  in  the 
dictum  under  discussion.  The  writer  referred  to  seems  to  understand 
the  users  of  the  formula  to  mean  that  societies  are  vegetables  or  ani- 
mals in  successful  disguise.  They  are  supposed  to  teach,  for  instance, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  came  into  existence  through 
the  operation  of  some  law  of  physiological  propagation,  precisely  as 
the  members  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1776  were  physically 
begotten.  It  is  too  late  in  the  history  of  sociology  to  waste  time  in 
attempts  to  bring  such  a  man  up  to  date.  Before  he  can  be  taken 
seriously  he  must  somehow  get  possession  of  the  primary  information 
which  he  has  neglected,  in  his  haste  to  become  an  authority.  The  con- 
ception which  we  cite  as  an  illustration  has  been  explained  so  often  and 
so  minutely  that  any  one  who  still  fails  to  give  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  those  who  find  it  serviceable  writes 
himself  down  as  either  dishonest  or  ignorant.  The  former  explanation 
need  not  be  discussed.  If  the  facts  to  which  we  refer  arise  from  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  standard  sociological  literature,  to  which  every 
student  is  now  introduced  in  the  first  year  of  sociological  study,  it 
would  seem  to  go  without  saying  that  the  case  is  an  instance  of 
attempting  to  do  the  work  of  a  scholar  with  a  somewhat  inadequate 
preparation. 

.*♦ 

It  will  probably  be  long  before  explanations  of  the  use  of  biological 
analogies  in  general  by  students  of  society  will  be  unnecessary.  Dis- 
cussions of  society  up  to  date  have  taken  comparatively  little  account 
of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  degree  of  complexity  is  concerned,  vital  phe- 
nomena are  the  only  approximate  analogue  of  societary  phenomena.  A 
consequence  of  this  failure  has  been  that  shoals  of  people  who  have 
not  acquired  ability  to  think  through  relations  of  the  biological  order 
of  complexity,  have  presumed  themselves  capable  of  thinking  steadily 
a  still  higher  order  of  complexity.  The  use  of  biological  analogies  as  a 
tool  in  sociology  does  not  mean  the  seizure  of  biological  facts  and  their 
forcible  transfer  into  sociology.  It  does  not  mean  that  finding  anal- 
ogies between  biological  and  societary  facts  constitutes  sociology.  It 
means  that  the  sociologist  has  to  do  with  societary  interrelations,  the 
complexities  of  which  he  tries  to  understand  by  checking  off  the  invo- 
lutions which  are  analogous  with  biological  correlations,  and  by  observ- 
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ing  afterwards    the    unparalleled    remainder  by  which  the  societary 
facts  exceed  in  complexity  the  biological  facts. 

The  method  of  societary  analysis  which  Schaeffle  elaborated  in 
such  detail  that  few  people  have  had  the  patience  to  understand  him, 
is  at  bottom  simply  persistent  pursuit  of  the  discovery  that  human 
associations  have  all  the  degrees  of  complexity  manifested  by  vital 
organisms — plus.  The  method  which  Schaeffle  developed  so  minutely 
is  not  properly  changeable  with  any  of  the  alleged  literalism  which  has 
been  asserted  of  it,  and  of  which  earlier  forms  of  the  method  are  surely 
guilty.  It  starts  with  the  postulate  that  "society"  is  a  reality  which  is 
at  least  as  complicated  as  "life"  in  the  biological  sense.  The  infer- 
ence follows  that  interpretation  of  this  complexity  will  discover  many 
relations  between  societary  facts  which  will  be  elucidated  by  compar- 
ison with  relations  between  vital  facts.  To  begin  with,  we  find  at 
once  that,  like  plants  and  animals,  any  portion  of  societary  order  is  an 
outgrowth  of  earlier  order,  and  is  affecting  the  character  of  associa- 
tions that  are  developing.  In  the  case  of  societies  too,  as  with  ani- 
mals, we  find  that  the  form  of  development  has  apparently  been  deter- 
mined in  part  by  physical  environment.  The  study  of  societies 
involves  therefore  the  tracing  of  an  evolutionary  process  within  forms 
of  human  association.  Instead  of  being  an  innovation  due  to  sociology, 
this  perception  has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  historians  and  philos- 
ophers as  far  back  as  Aristotle,  and  probably  much  earlier.  Sociol- 
ogists are  simply  sharpening  one  of  the  tools  which  their  predecessors 
already  used.  The  stage  of  evolution  which  is  exhibited  in  existing 
animals  or  in  societies,  has  to  be  found  out  by  minute  observation 
and  interpretation  of  the  forms  of  coexistence  and  of  cooperation 
between  the  elements  that  make  up  the  respective  units.  The  idea  of 
structure  and  function  is  made  in  this  investigation  to  serve  the  same 
purpose  which  the  idea  of  causal  relationship  in  one  or  another  form 
has  served  in  history. 

The  whole  story  about  the  biological  analogy,  as  thus  suggested, 
is  that  it  is,  up  to  date,  the  nearest  approach  we  have  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  complicated  correlations  that  occur  in  human  experi- 
ence. In  order  to  get  our  minds  clear  as  to  the  greater  complexity 
of  societary  phenomena,  we  have  no  recourse  so  useful  as  employment 
of  the  concepts  which  familiarity  with  the  next  antecedent  order  of 
complexity  furnishes.  These  will  serve  us  in  preliminary  surveys,  at 
any  rate,  but  their  best  service  in  a  given  case  may  be  their  demon- 
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stration  of  the  gap  between  analogy  and  identity.  Perception  of  the 
insufficiency  of  biological  analogies  does  not,  however,  as  so  many 
critics  appear  to  imagine,  involve  the  consequence  that  resort  should 
be  had  to  conceptions  still  less  adequate.  It  rather  imposes  the  task 
of  building  up  more  highly  refined  concepts  of  societary  relationships. 
In  doing  this  constructive  work  the  mind  cannot  do  without  any  of 
the  general  notions  derived  by  science  from  acquaintance  with  all  the 
relations  discovered  among  the  inferior  orders  of  reality. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  men  who  value  biological 
conceptions  as  tools  in  sociology,  and  the  critics  who  affect  to  consider 
the  use  of  biological  analogies  necessarily  superficial,  is  that  the  latter 
do  not  believe  it  worth  while  to  examine  societary  phenomena  as 
closely  as  the  biologists  examine  vital  phenomena.  Such  being  the 
case  time  may  be  trusted  to  settle  the  question  of  relative  superficiality. 


The  departments  of  Minor  Editorials,  Reviews,  and  Sociological  Miscel- 
lanies will  be  represented  in  the  next  number. 
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The  signs  are  multiplying  that  the  ideal  of  the  American 
university  is  beginning  to  take  shape.  While  the  creative  week 
which  is  destined  to  mould  it  into  perfect  realization  has  by  no 
means  run  its  appointed  length  and  is  perhaps  even  not  very  far 
spent,  yet  the  first  day's  formative  "Let  there  be  light!"  has 
sounded.  Primordial  chaotic  indefiniteness  has  yielded  to  incip- 
ient order  and  fruit-bearing  concentration.  Whatever  the  Ameri- 
can university  may  and  should  share  with  the  historic  institutions 
of  other  lands,  enough  of  its  destiny  and  function  is  even  now 
indicated  to  bring  out  in  clear  relief  the  lines  along  which  its 
own  peculiar  possessions  and  possibilities  must  and  will  develop. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  the  American  university  cannot  be  a 
slavish  replica  of  however  perfect  a  European  model.  Accord- 
ing to  an  old  legend,  even  God's  revealing  voice  shaking  Sinai's 
cloud-crowned  peaks  to  the  very  foundations  and  waking  the 
whole  universe  to  responsive  and  awe-struck  attention,  clothed 
its  one  fundamental  truth  in  as  many  dialects  as  found  sound  on 
human  lips.  Science,  indeed,  knows  no  geographical  and  no 
national  boundaries.  Its  curiosity  and  message  are  for  all 
climates  and  times.  Yet,  no  two  nations  approach  its  altar  by 
the  same  paths.  Historical  conditions  which  even  the  master 
of  giant  genius  may  not  undo,  for  they  have  become  a  part  of 
himself  and  of  his  people,  introduce  also  into  its  world  dominion 

■The  "Convocation  .Address"  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  July  I,  1895. 
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a  personal  and  national  equation.  This,  if  one  chooses  so  to 
regard  it,  limitation  to  national  distinctiveness  in  dialect  and 
expression,  science  shares  with  every  member  of  the  hierarchy 
appointed  to  lead  man  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  heights  vouch- 
safing the  outlook  and  the  uplook  into  the  ideal  meanings  and 
relations  of  things.  Art  is  certainly  one  of  this  priesthood.  Yet, 
though  she  witnesses  to  a  perfection  which  may  beam  upon  man 
everywhere,  she  casts  her  testimony  into  certain  moulds  which 
differ  not  merely  with  the  centuries,  but  also  with  the  countries. 
Poetry  is  intensely  human,  and  yet  her  melodies  are  always  set 
to  diverse  keys  chosen  not  merely  under  the  pressure  of  individ- 
ual temperament,  but  clearly  responsive  to  national  predisposi- 
tions. Shakespeare  prophesies  of  the  eternally  human,  because 
he  is  so  fundamentally  British,  Isaiah  and  the  "son  of  man" 
have  appeal  for  all  generations  and  races,  and  yet  they  crystallize 
their  stirring  and  uplifting  thought  along  axes  arising  from  the 
very  soil  of  one  land  and  the  hopes  of  one  people  at  definite 
periods  of  its  career.  Religion,  the  most  universal  of  all  human 
potencies,  throws  her  white  light  into  a  many-colored  spectrum, 
its  lines  varying  with  the  zones  and  epochs  revealing  the  medium 
through  which  the  one  common  ray  had  to  pass  to  token  the 
bow  of  promise  arching  across  the  sky. 

These  historical  conditions  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are 
roots  of  power.  The  last  decade  of  our  century  augurs  so  well 
for  our  nation  because  it  proclaims  the  independence  of  the 
American  university,  as  confidently  as  did  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  compel  recognition  of  the  political  autonomy  of 
the  republic  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Independence,  of 
course,  can  never  be  more  than  relative.  Humanity  whatever 
the  complex  manifestations  of  its  teeming  energies  is  organic. 
It  holds  its  separate  parts  to  interdependence.  That  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  which  for  all  mankind  has  made  the  Fourth 
of  July  sacramental  was  in  its  fundamental  contentions  not  an 
original  document,  is  not  a  secret.  It  is  the  precipitate  of  the 
political  and  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  age  which  lent  tongue 
to    Rousseau   and    pen    to    Montesquieu.       Nevertheless,    in    its 
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emphasis  and  its  conclusions  as  applied  to  a  concrete  circum- 
stance it  was  a  new  creation.  As  philosophers  those  who  drew 
its  phraseology  had  predecessors  ;  as  American  statesmen,  they 
had  none.  The  undimmed  glory  of  a  new  initiative  is  thus 
theirs. 

He  who  would  be  for  American  education  the  Jefferson  to 
herald  the  liberating  word  and  intone  the  birth  song  of  a  new 
freedom,  will,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pursue  paths  anal- 
ogous to  those  which  the  framers  and  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  our  political  independence  chose  for  their  confession  of 
faith.  In  his  theories,  the  spirit  of  the  age  will  find  a  powerful 
echo.  His,  as  incontestably  as  any  European  thinker's,  is  the 
past  of  the  race.  The  failures  and  the  victories  with  which  the 
records  of  distant  centuries  or  near  decades  are  vocal  are  weighty 
monitions  or  winged  messages  to  him.  The  American  educator 
is  no  Chinese  Mandarin  who  in  the  anxiety  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence forgets  the  interdependence  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
For  such  Mandarins  America  has  no  call.  But  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  wisdom,  gleaned  in  all  the  fields  and  quarried  in  all 
the  mines  of  accessible  earth,  the  American  has  no  more  urgent 
circumstance  to  weigh  and  to  remember  than  that  he  is  neither 
in  Germany  nor  in  England  —  but  in  America. 

In  their  temporal  appointments  even,  for  many  circling  years 
to  come,  if  not  for  ever,  our  universities  will  be  confronted  with 
difficulties  pressing  down  to  the  same  degree  none  of  their 
European  continental  sisters.  In  Germany  and  France,  and  the 
other  transatlantic  states,  education  in  its  widest  scope,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  academy,  counting  among  its  members  the 
greatest  masters,  is  the  solicitude  of  the  government.  Museums, 
libraries  and  laboratories ;  funds  for  publications  and  grants  for 
scientific  expeditions  are  endowed  or  maintained  from  the  same 
source  from  which  the  police  or  administrative  machinery  of 
organized  society  draws  its  support.  Moreover,  the  university 
stands,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an  organic  relation  to  the  secondary 
schools,  which  are  regulated  with  a  sole  eye  to  make  them  the 
well-equipped  drill  and  recruiting  grounds  for  the  higher  schools  ; 
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on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  great  and  only  reservoir  supplying 
the  state  and  the  public  with  functionaries.  The  university, 
including  the  university-like  schools  of  technology,  is  the  sole 
gateway  to  a  career  of  honor  in  the  church  and  the  state,  in 
medicine  and  law.  These  conditions  do  not  now  and  probably 
never  will  obtain  among  us.  For  years  to  come  our  universities 
will  yield  the  palm  in  museum  and  similar  facilities  to  the  old 
centers  of  European  scholarship.  Even  our  state  universities,  in 
view  of  certain  well-known  peculiarities  of  our  present  political 
life,  cannot  congratulate  themselves  upon  being  the  objects  of 
the  government's  anxiety  in  the  sense  in  which  Berlin  or  Heidel- 
berg may  do  so.  They  have  good  cause  to  be  thankful  that  the 
attention  paid  them  by  the  state  legislature  is  not  more  intense ; 
the  suspicion  is  well  grounded  that  they  would  look  upon  too 
frequent  an  inspection  by  a  legislative  committee  as  in  more  than 
one  way  a — visitation.  The  great  and  glorious  work  done  by 
many  of  the  state  universities,  one  is  safe  to  say,  is  not  in  con- 
sequence but  in  spite  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The 
folly  of  slavish  imitations  of  transatlantic  university  methods 
and  models  is  apparent  if  no  other  factor  be  weighed  than  our 
antipodal  temporal  situation. 

Higher  reasons,  however,  than  these  give  point  to  the  ambi- 
tion to  create  in  America  the  American  university,  which,  while 
profiting  by  the  larger  wealth  and  longer  experience  of  Europe's 
historic  centers  of  learning  will  blaze  paths  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  passion  for  American  educational  independence  has  even 
now  won  for  the  American  professor  equality  with  his  European 
colleague,  if  not  of  opportunity  and  facilities,  at  least  of  expecta- 
tion. The  last  four  lustra  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  appreciation  in  even  wider  circles,  of  the  character,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  university  instruction.  Time  was,  when  among  us 
transmission  of  knowledge  was  deemed  the  sole  function  of  the 
so-called  university  teacher.  This  misapprehension  recalls  as 
the  definition  of  the  instructor's  task,  Plato's  description  of  the 
ceremonies  incidental  to  the  festivities  in  the  Piraeus  in  honor  of 
the   Thracian    Diana :    Aa/iTraSia  ix"*^*'  SioSwo-ovo-ti'  aAAiJXots.      The 
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horsemen  in  the  nightly  pageant  swinging  the  firebrands  handed 
them  to  one  another.  To  transmit  to  his  pupils  such  light  as  he 
himself  had  received  from  his  masters  was  esteemed  the  utmost 
scope  of  the  teacher's  professional  obligation. 

The  emancipation  of  the  American  university  from  slavery 
to  this  prejudice  was  the  final  triumph  over  scholasticism,  which 
defeated  elsewhere  had  found  its  last  refuge  in  our  American 
school  methods.  The  schoolman  has  implicit  faith  in  doois  and 
atithority.  Knowledge  for  him  is  the  acquisition  of  information 
established  before.  This  view  is  involved  in  the  very  fundamental 
proposition  of  all  scholasticism.  Truth  is  a  fixed  quantity.  To 
it  nothing  may  be  added,  from  it  nothing  can  be  detracted. 
Truth,  in  very  fact,  comes  to  man ;  he  cannot  come  to  and  by 
it.  Under  the  dominion  of  this  idea,  Moses  and  Aristotle,  the 
Bible  and  the  Organon  became  the  taskmasters  of  all  mediaeval 
thought.  Life  and  man  dwindled  away  to  a  shadowy  background 
while  the  "book,"  the  "letter"  loomed  up  in  the  foreground  in 
gigantic  stature.  Tradition  was  the  court  of  final  appeal  and 
precedent  the  peg  to  every  tether.  Christianity,  Judaism,  the 
Islam  were  alike  under  the  spell ;  law  and  medicine  no  less 
than  philosophy  and  theology  were  left  to  fret  away  their  fresh 
impulses  in  the  torture  of  a  Procustes  couch  to  which,  under  the 
despotism  of  the  preestablished  "truth"  as  found  in  the  "books" 
by  the  surgery  of  casuistic  dialectics  "  life  "  and  "  man  "  had  to  be 
fitted.  Scholastic  education  emphasized  (^wi-j;  the  modern  ideal 
— man.  To  restore  to  living  man  his  birthright  which  the  dead 
book  had  usurped,  was  the  motive  of  the  struggle  which  began 
when  the  age  of  the  crusades  and  discoveries  demonstrated  by 
bringing  men  face  to  face  with  new  facts,  for  which,  in  the 
scholastic  scheme  there  was  neither  provision  nor  place,  that  the 
territory  of  truth  embraced  wider  regions  than  the  parchments 
of  dead  authorities  had  measured.  The  impulse  given  by  the 
expeditions  of  the  seafaring  nations,  to  doubt  the  all-sufificiency 
of  the  schoolmen's  dogma,  and  to  replace  memorizing  and  dis- 
putation by  observation,  acquired  additional  momentum  in  the 
tendencies  leading  up  to  the  brilliant  century  of  the  Renaissance 
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and  its  first-born  child,  the  Reformation.  Constantinople,  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  Crescent  of  the  Tartar,  freed  Europe  from 
the  Cross  of  Byzantian  Christianity — a  travesty  on  the  original 
message  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  Old  Rome  and  Greece  rising 
from  the  tomb,  and  old  Judea's  literature  once  more  addressing 
its  appeal  in  its  original  tongue  to  a  world  craving  for  freedom, 
in  opening  to  students  access  to  the  true  thought  of  Aristotle  and 
Moses  and  Jesus,  wrested  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of  the 
peripatetic  and  the  prophets  crippled,  as  was  Jacob  by  the  Angel, 
by  Arab  and  other  commentators.  Rationalism  and  criticism 
are  the  next  movements  in  the  centuried  symphony  leading  away 
from  the  prelude  of  formalism  and  literalism  up  to  the  fully 
orchestrated  finale  of  emancipation.  But  even  they  are  merely 
introductory  to  it.  It  was  reserved  for  our  day  to  find  and  speak 
the  redeeming  word,  ending  for  all  time  to  come  the  reign  of 
the  schoolman.  Evolution,  the  proclamation  but  in  more  pro- 
found apprehension  of  the  Heracelitean  conviction,  -irivra  pii  ena- 
bled man  at  last  to  come  to  his  own.  Truth  is  not  a  fixed  quantity. 
No  truth  is  revealed  to  man — but  in  the  fullness  of  the  time.  And 
the  truth  found  by  one  generation  cannot  limit  the  curiosity  nor 
blunt  the  desire  for  more  truth  of  the  next.  Tradition  as  a  liv- 
ing force,  not  as  a  dead  weight,  is  conditional  to  progressive  life. 
Repetition  and  transmission  of  things  known  are  not  final  opera- 
tions. The  storehouse  of  things  known  supplies  data  from  which 
to  proceed  to  the  finding  of  new  things  as  yet  unknown.  And 
even  the  acquisition  of  the  known  data  is  not  as  the  schoolman 
believed  a  mechanical  process.  "Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen 
Vaetern  hast,  erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen ! "  This  counsel  of 
Goethe  compresses  into  a  nut-shell  the  educational  faith  of  our 
age.  The  schoolmen  made  the  book  supreme ;  the  sun  around 
which  our  thought  swings  is  man  and  life.  The  book  is  made 
by  and  for  man,  not  man  by  the  book  or  for  the  book. 

The  preeminence  of  Germany  in  the  republic  of  science  is 
due  to  the  historical  circumstances  which  allowed  her  to  be  the 
protagonist  in  this  contest  for  freedom  from  scholasticism. 
More  clearly  by  her  thinkers  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation 
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or  tongue  was  apprehended  the  necessity  of  placing  life  and  man, 
not  authority  and  the  book,  in  the  very  center  of  the  educational 
cosmos.  Her  gymnasia  became  the  nurseries  of  the  humanities 
and  her  universities  the  great  workshops  of  creative  minds  invit- 
ing younger  and  ambitious  souls  to  the  confidences  of  their  inspira- 
tions. By  whatever  errors  the  history  of  Germany's  pedagogical 
theories  and  practices  may  be  fringed,  however  one-sided  this  or 
that  emphasis  may  have  been;  in  the  steady  pursuit  of  the  one 
ideal,  that  education  of  whatever  grade  or  character  to  be  — 
education  shall  focus  in  living  man  and  not  in  tradition  and  books, 
from  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  to  this  hour,  German  masters 
have  led  the  van.  The  wonderful  philology  of  Germany,  child 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  was  fruit  of  the  passion 
to  learn  to  know  man  and  to  be  man.  The  decadence  of  the 
joy  and  zest  in  the  flowing  and  rich  life  of  man  in  Hellas  to 
dry-as-dust  grammatical  micrology  which  forgets  that  accidence 
and  syntax  are  made  for  and  by  language  and  not  language  for 
grammar,  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  by  contrast  it  heightens  the  glory 
of  the  original  intention  of  the  humanists.  German  rationalism 
and  Aufklaerung  Taz.\  have  exaggerated  the  creative  independence 
of  man  and  the  supremacy  of  his  reason,  or  on  the  other  hand 
in  consequence  of  preceding  overestimation  of  antiquity  may  have 
leaned  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  disregarding  the  historical 
influences  and  limitations ;  but  in  comparison  with  the  disdain 
for  reason  triumphant  elsewhere,  even  German  rationalism  is 
entitled  to  credentials  admitting  it  to  the  front  file  in  the  regi- 
ment of  man's  emancipators.  German  rationalism,  indeed,  pro- 
duced its  own  corrector. 

The  criticism  of  Kant  dethroned  reason  as  an  autocrat  and 
made  it  a  constitutional  ruler  with  limitations  well  apprehended, 
while  Lessing  heralded  the  deeper  appreciation  of  history  and 
the  laws  of  historical  development.  From  these  two  men  dates 
the  New  Germany  that  has  become  the  great  teacher  of  the 
world.  Her  fondness  for  metaphysical  constructions,  which 
characterized  her  efforts  during  the  first  four  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury, has  by  many  a  dwarf  of  recent  years  been  made  the  target 
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of  ridicule.  No  doubt,  in  these  speculations  there  is  much  to 
repel  the  modern  thinker.  Icarus-like  these  idealists  sought  the 
the  proximity  of  the  sun  with  wings  fastened  by  wax,  while  we 
like  Antaeus  draw  our  strength  from  the  soil  under  our  feet.  But 
the  bold  systems  pretending  to  penetrate  into  the  very  holy  cf 
holies  of  life  and  being  and  becoming  were  the  response  to  a 
human  need,  to  an  unstilled  yearning  of  the  human  soul,  which 
cannot  rest  satisfied  until  it  owns,  or  imagines  that  it  owns,  the 
one  key  solving  all  the  riddles  of  self  and  world.  This  yearning 
is  the  mother  of  all  mythology,  all  religion,  and — all  science. 
In  the  "brilliant  failures"  of  the  German  metaphysical  system- 
architects  is  dominant  again  the  faith  in  man  and  his  freedom, 
the  protest  against  overstrained  tradition  and  authority,  the 
autocracy  of  the  book  and  the  master.  The  modern  German 
university  has  remained  true  to  the  spirit  animating  from  the 
days  of  the  Reformation  its  lustrous  career.  As  long  as  scho- 
lasticism wielded  the  scepter  in  our  American  colleges,  the 
German  university  could  not  but  be  the  blessed  Mecca  for  the 
young  and  ambitious  among  us  thirsting  for  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. To  those  that  in  body  or  in  the  spirit  made  this  pil- 
grimage, we  owe  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  the  dismantling  of 
the  citadel  of  scholasticism,  garrisoned  in  our  methods  and  insti- 
tutions. They  have,  in  tearing  down  the  Chinese  wall  of  authority 
and  book  worship  to  make  room  for  man  in  American  education, 
won  for  America  a  new  independence.  Germany  and  Europe 
today  are  no  longer  the  only  shrines  the  young  scholar  must 
visit.  His  own  country  has  erected  and  equipped  the  arsenals 
where  he  may  wield  his  knightly  armor. 

As  long  as  the  book,  the  precedent,  and  tradition  were  the 
exclusive  solicitude,  knowledge  was  repetition,  and  facts  and 
definitions  in  whatever  order  amassed  and  memorized  stood  not 
merely  for  the  scaffolding  of  science  but  for  science  itself.  The 
teacher  was,  indeed,  merely  the  medium  to  transmit  facts,  which 
he  himself  had  learned  from  another.  The  moment  the  suprem- 
acy of  man  over  facts  and  books  is  conceded  the  teacher's 
mission,  in  whatever  school  he  may  be  placed,   changes.     With 
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facts  he  is  but  concerned  in  so  far  as  they  are  his  tools.  Knowl- 
edge is  not  repetition  but  reproduction.  The  guide  to  the  halls 
of  learning  has  no  other  duty  but  to  stimulate  the  energies  of 
the  mind  confided  to  his  leadership  to  reproduction.  Method, 
the  power  to  control  facts,  the  means  to  discover  facts,  not  the 
transmission  of  knowledge,  is  the  ultimate  design  of  all  true 
teaching.  This  has  always  been  the  view  of  German  pedagogics. 
In  winning  recognition  for  this  elementary  but  all  important 
conception,  the  American  scholar  has  opened  for  himself  another 
opportunity,  admitting  him  to  science's  holy  of  holies.  He,  con- 
demned so  long  to  act  the  part  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  may  now  aspire  to  the  very  high  priest's  tiara. 
To  teach  is  not  his  sole  preoccupation.  To  search  for  new 
truths  is  also  his  obligation.  Knowledge  is  not  a  fixed  quantity. 
Her  realm  has  no  boundaries  beyond  which  there  is  no  need  to 
push  on.  The  university  professor,  and  so  is  the  university 
student,  is  the  Columbus  of  unknown  seas,  the  Livingstone  of 
unvisited  continents.  What  he  knows,  is  for  him  an  indication 
of  what  still  remains  unknown.  What  others  have  found,  must 
always  suggest  to  him  that  more  things  are  hidden  waiting  for 
the  explorer's  eye ! 

The  American  university  has  in  these  days  found  this,  to  it 
so  long  denied,  supreme  opportunity.  Its  new  sense  of  independ- 
ence inspires  it  also  with  self-confidence  that  among  the  busy 
pathfinders  its  sons  shall  not  be  the  last  nor  the  least.  The  sky 
which  arches  over  our  continent  is  studded  with  interrogation 
points  as  richly  as  is  the  firmament  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 
The  American  astronomer,  therefore,  cannot  complain  of  lack 
of  opportunity  for  original  investigation.  Our  rocks  and  rivers, 
our  fauna  and  flora,  our  mountains  and  cafions,  spell  solicitous 
invitations  for  geologists  and  botanists  and  biologists  promising 
ample  rewards  to  him  who  refuses  them  not  the  tribute  of  devoted 
attention.  Indeed,  no  words  are  needed  to  prove  the  assertion 
that  America  has  not  been  step-motherly  to  the  loving  suitor 
who  would  have  her  tell  him  the  innermost  secrets  of  her  birth 
and  growth.     In  fact,  American  scientific   men,  whatever  their 
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speciality,  on  the  watchtower  of  the  night  spying  for  the  erratic 
brilliancy  of  the  comet,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  cross- 
examining  into  eloquence  the  petrified  forests  of  antecedent 
aeons ;  in  the  laboratory  counting  the  throbbings  of  the  sun's 
heart,  or  taking  the  census  of  the  population  of  a  single  drop  of 
water  —  a  micro-cosmos,  allowing  a  peep  into  the  very  life-story 
of  a  planet,  have  even  before  documented  the  autonomy  of  the 
American  scientific  investigator, 

But  there  are  other  fields  and  as  rich  ones  which  now  attract 
the  eye  of  the  American  scholar.  In  them  he  has  already  done 
much  more  than  to  glean  the  corners.  The  American  scholar  is 
no  longer  the  poor  wayfarer  claiming  the  leavings  under  the  old 
Mosaic  poor  laws.  In  philosophy  and  psychology  he  has  made  by 
no  means  mean  contributions.  Into  archaeology  and  philology, 
which  one  would  suppose  to  be  the  eminent  domain  of  nations 
bordering  on  senility,  the  young  giant  of  the  West  has  taken 
mighty  strides.  It  is  true,  the  American  philologist  has  not 
within  easy  accessibility  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
no  Vatican  in  his  country  reminds  him  by  its  very  architecture 
of  rare  parchments  and  scrolls  and  codices  stored  away  in  its 
alcoves ;  no  Alhambra 

"Still  recalls 
Aladdin's  palace  of  delight : 
Allah  il  Allah  !  through  its  halls 
Whispers  the  fountain  as  it  falls  ! " 

no  Escorial  suggests  the  glory  of  Catholic  Spain,  the  conquest 
of  the  Moors  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  whets  the  curi- 
osity of  the  ambitious  scholar  to  search  for  the  written  witnesses 
to  Jewish  love  of  poetry  and  methaphysics,  Arabic  manuscripts 
and  Latin  or  Gothic  documents.  Still,  even  the  European 
scholar,  if  his  love  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  capricious  daugh- 
ters of  Mother  Language,  must  pay  her  court  by  waiting  on  her 
favorite  seat  of  residence.  The  American  scholar  is  no  stranger 
in  the  papal  library  ;  his  fingers  have  turned  often  the  catalogue 
of  the  British  Museum  and  handled  its  parchments  and  tablets. 
Ghizeh,  the  necropolis   of   Egypt,  resurrected  to  new  life,  will 
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soon  learn  to  know  and  to  trust  him.  The  American  schools  at 
Athens  and  now  at  Rome,  the  American  expedition  to  old 
Babylon  have  annexed  the  acropolis  and  the  forum  and  the 
ruins  of  so  many  royal  palaces  to  —  America.  These  are  now 
a  part  of  every  true  American  university. 

Were  even  this  disadvantage  of  distance  greater  than  it  is  for 
the  race  who  have  learned  to  trust  the  jealous  ocean,  the  night- 
mare once  of  every  Roman,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  Amer- 
ican university  is  assigned  under  the  principles  of  the  division 
of  labor  many  a  field  which  to  cultivate  the  world  looks  to  it. 
The  investigation  of  the  Red  Man's  civilization,  the  study  of  his 
dialects,  is  preeminently  the  contribution  which  American 
anthropology  and  glossology  is  expected  to  make.  The  very 
fact  that  our  republic  has  become  the  meeting  ground  of  varied 
races  and  nations  constitutes  it  also  a  laboratory  for  the  ethnolo- 
gist and  sociologist  which  the  European  may  well  begrudge  to 
his  American  colleague.  The  very  degradation  of  our  munici- 
palities renders  them  great  trial  fields  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
pathology  of  muncipal  government,  that  cannot  but  attract  and 
reward  the  devotee  to  political  science.  America  has  a  history ; 
if  its  archives  do  not  teem  with  dusty  regesta  and  papal  bulls  or 
imperial  franchises  and  charters,  the  formative  period  of  our 
republic,  its  constitutional  development  and  much  more  was  not 
unworthy  the  searching  acumen  of  a  von  Hoist  That  Ameri- 
can finance  and  political  economy  tempt  the  schooled  mind  by 
the  very  exuberance  of  the  experiments  we  have  indulged  in 
stands  to  reason.  American  independent  scholarship  and  the 
American  university  have  both  by  their  earnestness  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  their  peculiar  opportunity  won  the  right  to  full  recogni- 
tion in  the  republic  of  science. 

"Who  reads  an  American  book?"  could,  not  many  decades 
ago,  be  the  insolent  skepticism  of  one  who  deemed  the  virgin 
bride  of  the  setting  sun  too  much  engrossed  in  material  work  and 
worry  to  attune  her  lyre  to  song  worthy  of  intonation  in  presence 
of  British  minstrels.  Today  the  taunt  of  assumed  superiority  is 
changed  to  eager  summons  for  the  American  muse  to  sound  her 
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lay.  For  she  has  assumed  David's  part  and  sings  to  Saul,  an 
ancient  world  sunk  into  melancholic  surfeit  of  life,  the  story  of 
the  brighter  hope  spurring  on  western  manhood  to  new  con- 
quests. So  does  today  American  scholarship,  like  American 
literature,  hold  the  expectant  attention  of  every  land.  Its  own 
periodicals  command  respect  and  its  sturdy  yeomen  are  not 
infrequent  nor  minor  guests  at  the  symposia  of  European  aca- 
demicians. 

But  the  American  university  must  be  and  is  more.  Scholar- 
ship and  culture  cannot  be  divorced  in  this  country,  however  lax 
our  courts  may  be  in  judging  the  binding  character  of  the  vinculum 
matrifnanii.  Whatever  growing  prominence  the  graduate  school 
shall  attain,  the  college  forms  an  organic  part  of  the  university. 
Both  departments  gain  infinitely  by  the  maintenance  of  this  his- 
torically developed  interdependence  and  interinfluence.  The 
specialist  is  thus  preserved  from  fatal  bigotry ;  he  is  kept  in 
touch  with  the  warm  currents  of  youthful,  vigorous  life.  He  is 
not  allowed  to  forget  that  there  is  more  in  this  life  and  to  it 
than  a  digamma  or  a  twin  star ;  that  men  are  more  than  consum- 
ers of  salts  and  fats.  But  if  by  this  happy  union  the  scholar  is 
saved  from  fossilization  and  ossification,  the  college  student  is 
as  effectually  protected  against  shallowness,  the  stagnation  of 
routine,  the  ridiculous  presumptiousness  of  sophomorism.  The 
culture  studies  are  as  great  a  solicitude  for  the  American  uni- 
versity as  are  the  specialities  of  the  methodic  scholar.  In  this  the 
American  is  distinct  from  the  European  university.  What  cul- 
ture implies  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  these  weary  years 
of  educational  controversy.  Is  my  belief  that  our  university  has 
solved  this  perplexity  in  the  truly  new  American,  i.  e.,  non- 
dogmatic  spirit,  a  delusion  to  which  the  wish  is  father  ?  The 
Shibboleths  of  the  conflict  on  either  side  are  certainly  misleading. 
The  humanities  or  the  natural  sciences,  so  has  been  pointed  the 
issue.  But  are  these  antithetical  ?  I  hold  not.  It  depends  upon 
our  point  of  view  whether  we  affix  to  one  of  the  same  branch 
this  tag  or  the  other.  It  is  only  a  conventional  division  which 
has  no  real  distinction  and  existence  that  would  draw  an   impas- 
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sable  line  between  the  "Naturwissenschaften"  and  the  "Geistes- 
wissenschaften."  In  the  method  to  be  pursued  they  are  insis- 
tent today  upon  loyalty  to  the  same  principle.  Their  matter 
cannot  constitute  the  essential  and  clashing  distinctions.  As 
man  is  vitally  interested  in  understanding  the  home  in  which  he 
lives,  every  natural  science  may  be  claimed  for  the  humanities  ; 
but  as  again  man  is  of  nature's  household,  every  function  of  his 
belongs  to  the  domain  of  the  natural  sciences.  Philology  and 
philosophy  are  as  legitimately  natural  sciences  as  are  physiology 
or  anatomy.  History,  literature,  even  religion,  are  not  extra 
naturam,  but  in  natura  and  per  naturam.  It  is  natural  for  man  to 
be  religious  as  it  is  for  him  to  breathe.  But  mark,  nature  which 
includes  man  and  man  that  claims  nature  as  falling  within  the 
range  of  his  humanities,  are  concepts  not  connoted  by  the  loose 
use  of  either  term.  But  science  cannot  tolerate  loose  usage  of 
words.  Exactness  is  the  prime  condition  of  the  scholar.  True 
to  the  convictions  that  natura  and  homo,  and  even  dezis,  are  not 
irreconcilable  antitheses,  the  American  university  realizes  fully 
that  as  in  the  Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,  so  in 
culture's  palace  there  are  many  living  rooms.  Guided  by  the 
experience  of  many  generations,  yet  not  blind  to  the  changing 
needs  of  the  new  time,  in  the  spirit  of  broad  tolerance  and  of 
deep  insight  into  the  humanizing  power  of  everything  that  man 
is  concerned  in,  our  American  university  has  recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claim  that  many  paths  lead  to  culture.  In  a 
certain  sense,  the  classic  nations  had  attained  unto  fullness  of 
human  life.  In  that  sense  their  literatures  will  forever  be  great 
guides  unto  humanity.  But  their  deficiencies  in  another  sense 
shall  not  be  minimized.  A  classic  humanity  is  less  than  the 
humanity  demanded  by  our  age.  Under  wise  limitations  that 
experience  suggests  Xhc  gradus  ad  pamassum,  access  to  the  ladder 
on  whose  rounds  the  university  guides  the  student  to  scale  the 
heights  of  a  cultured  scholarship,  is  open  to  all  from  whatever 
angle  of  the  broad  plain  the  candidate  may  seek  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  ascent. 

Yet  another  vital  duty  devolves  upon  the  American  university. 
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It  cannot  be  content  with  being  a  cloistered  company  of  cul- 
tured and  scholarly  men  and  women.  Let  the  stream  of  its  ten- 
dencies by  all  means  take  rise  in  the  Alpine  altitudes  of  pure 
thought ;  let  its  mother  source  be  among  the  glacier  lakes  whose 
crystal  waters  are  not  passion  swept  or  churned  by  prejudice. 
But  as  the  rill  descends  to  the  lowlands  it  must  widen ;  it  must 
meet  the  sister  rivulets  and  open  its  arms  to  them  ;  it  must  roll 
on  through  the  plains  and  hurry  to  throw  itself  into  the  embrace 
of  the  ocean  of  humanity.  In  other  words,  the  American  scholar 
cannot  be  a  recluse.  Though,  he  like  the  lonely  lens-grinder  of 
Amsterdam,  must  seek  to  understand  all  things,  he  cannot  con- 
sent to  forswear  his  human  affections.  He  must  preserve  his 
capacity  for  indignation  and  admiration. 

The  nation  has  claims  upon  him.  She  is  his  mother  and  into 
her  household  he  is  expected  to  introduce  his  bride,  his  science. 
He  must  not  be  the  hermit  but  the  prophet,  seeking  his  kind  to 
speak  the  voice  of  warning  and  clarion  the  appeal  to  action.  In 
our  democracy,  the  aristocracy  which  Plato  dreamt  of  as  the 
rulers  of  his  model  community  must  strive  for  the  scepter  by 
winning  over  to  their  clearer  way  of  thinking  the  multitude. 
The  American  university  has  the  function  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Its  influence  must  belt  the  broad  Atlantic  of  the  people's  public 
life,  temper  indifference  into  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  into 
tolerance.  Our  universitiy  extension,  the  very  summer  quarter, 
are  proof  that  in  this  spirit  this  university  was  conceived.  But 
this  spirit  must  prophesy  over  many  dead  bones,  that  our  people 
shall  respond  to  the  vernal  call  of  the  resurrection.  No  lover  of 
our  country  and  its  institutions  but  must  have  in  his  thoughtful 
moments  taken  notice  of  the  flight  of  black-winged  petrels  fore- 
telling the  gathering  of  a  storm.  The  danger  which  none  may 
blink  arises  as  much  from  an  overdose  of  chlorals  called  conser- 
vatism as  from  too  free  an  indulgence  in  nerve  tonic,  labeled 
radicalism.  The  demagogue  is  busy  compounding  his  drugs ;  it 
is  he  that  reaps  the  harvest,  while  we  alternate  between  languor 
and  paroxysms  of  fever.  The  conservatism  of  American  institu- 
tions  has  often   been   commented   on.      It  has  stood  us  in  good 
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stead  in  many  a  crisis  which  would  have  swept  away  nations  on 
a  more  mercurial  basis. 

This  conservatism  has  crystallized  in  the  Constitution,  this 
wonderful  instrument  of  political  sagacity,  and  in  so  doing  has 
stamped  upon  our  institutions  their  characteristic  element.  For 
it  is  this  which  distinguishes  American  constitutional  life  from 
that  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  Kingdom  no  such  break- 
water is  erected  as  we  possess  in  our  Supreme  Court.  Beneficial 
as  this  institutional  conservatism  on  the  whole  to  us  has  been, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  this  epoch  of  industrialism  of  ours 
emergencies  have  arisen  for  which  to  provide  apparently  the 
framework  timbered  in  a  period  of  agriculture  and  provincial 
barter  is  not  broad  enough.  Progress  is  more  vital  and  justice 
more  essential  and  humanity  more  sacramental  than  even  con- 
stitutional literalism  or  casuistry.  Yet  this  reconciliation  of  the 
political  principles  of  the  eighteenth  with  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  be  accomplished  by  heated 
prejudice  and  passionate  appeal.  That  of  this  we  have  today  a 
surfeit  none  may  dispute.  Selfishness  always  engenders  selfish- 
ness. Selfishness  wears  today  too  often  the  cloak  of  conserva- 
tism ;  it  cannot  be  indignantly  surprised  that  as  frequently  its 
own  motives  assumes  as  readily  the  livery  of  radicalism.  The 
duty  to  mediate  devolves  clearly  upon  the  trained  minds  and 
men  who  have  learned  to  pierce  beyond  the  selfish  outer  crust  of 
interest  to  the  inner  kernel  of  principles.  To  the  university 
primarily  addresses  itself  today  the  admonition  :  Videaitt  consules 
ne  quid  detriment  respublica  capiat.  Let  the  consuls  be  on  the  alert 
lest  injury  result  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  social  question  is  today  the  perplexity  of  every  land.  It 
is  the  penalty  which  man  now  pays  for  his  Promethean  presump- 
tion to  yoke  the  lightning  to  his  plough.  I  have  faith  that  its 
solution  will  be  peaceably  attained  on  the  continent  over  which 
floats  the  starry  banner  of  Liberty  wedded  to  Law.  I  question 
not  the  sufficiency  of  our  political  principles  to  meet  the  issue. 
Yet,  I  cannot  hold  with  what  would  pass  and  pose  for  American 
conservatism,  that  the  "foreigner"  is  the  sole  disturber  of  Israel. 
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Were  Ahab  not  sceptered  and  crowned  among  us,  neither  a  native 
nor  an  alien  Elijah  could  arise  to  prophesy  the  judgment. 
Microbes  of  plagues  will  work  their  deadly  havoc  only  where  the 
conditions  favor  their  culture.  We  have  become  urban  when 
one  hundred  years  ago  we  were  rural.  Concentration  of  popu- 
lation in  industrial  centers  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  Whether 
the  problem  be  indigenous  or  imported,  matters  not ;  it  is  among 
us.  Who  is  commissioned  to  speak  the  message  of  peace  ? 
None  other  but  the  university  1  From  its  halls  shall  go  forth  the 
law,  and  from  it  as  the  Zion  of  the  age  the  redeeming  words. 

That  our  people  need  the  steadying  influence  of  clearer 
thoughts  on  the  weighty  problems  awaiting  its  decisions  than 
now  it  has,  is  clear.  Conservative  to  the  core  as  our  written 
Constitution  is,  even  so  fickle  have  of  late  become  the  political 
sympathies  of  the  voters.  And  no  wonder !  Party  and  prin- 
ciple are  no  longer  exchangeable  terms.  Party  and  spoils  are. 
The  hustings  have  degenerated  into  sounding  boards  for  vocif- 
erating politicians  whose  ambition  is  office,  not  the  public  weal. 
The  race  of  the  giants  seems  extinct ;  pigmies  usurp  their  pedes- 
tal. And  thus,  from  the  Capitol  no  light  proceeds  to  guide  the 
citizen.  He  vacillates;  "landslides"  recur  with  alarming  fre- 
quency !  Protectionist  yesterday,  the  voter  deceives  himself 
today  with  the  belief  that  he  is  a  freetrader,  to  jilt  his  new  love 
again  tomorrow  with  as  little  reason  as  he  courted  her  the  day 
before.  Such  flirtations  are  not  healthy  symptoms.  The  uni- 
versity must  come  to  the  rescue.  What  Liliput  of  a  politician 
cannot  accomplish,  Gulliver  of  a  professor  must  undertake.  To 
his  lot  also  falls  the  Herculean  task  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
stables  of  civic  corruption.  Reform  is  more  than  a  fad  or  a 
fetich.  The  science  of  public  administration  must  be  consulted 
if  the  desire  of  the  hour  shall  event  in  a  lasting  change  for  the 
better.  Without  this  it  will  spend  its  spasmodic  enthusiasm  and 
be  in  its  failure  a  renewed  pretext  for  continuing  the  old  can- 
kerous abuses.  The  university  spirit  must  be  the  St.  George  to 
kill  a  dragon  of  the  spoils  system. 

In  dealing  with  these  vital  questions   conservatism  must  not 
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clad  itself  in  indifference  to  the  bugles  sounding  the  advance. 
If  it  does  this,  it  cannot  but  engender  the  counterirritant  of 
pseudo-radicalism.  At  the  root  of  spurious  conservatism  is 
thought  decayed  ;  at  that  of  pseudo-radicalism  thought  immature. 
Thought  to  keep  fresh  and  to  ripen  is  the  mission  of  the  univer- 
sity. Its  hands  are  on  the  pulse  of  the  age.  It  must  detect  the 
slackened  beat  of  senility  and  apply  its  corrective  as  well  as  the 
intermittent  throb  of  fevered  impatience  and  administer  the 
sedative.  The  hand  on  the  dial  of  time  can  neither  be  arrested 
nor  quickened  in  its  steady  progress.  Pernicious  conservatism 
would  fain  attempt  the  former;  destructive  radicalism  is  bent 
upon  the  latter.  The  scholar's  influence  must  be  for  healthy 
growth.  All  half-truths,  be  they  dear  to  the  conservative  or 
moulded  by  the  radical,  it  is  for  it  pitilessly  to  expose. 

And  have  we  not  today  a  surfeit  of  half-truths  urged  by  both 
conservatives  and  radicals  as  the  cure-all  for  all  our  ills,  social, 
financial  or  religious  ?  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  American 
university.  Shall  we  be  silent  when  on  the  one  hand  conserva- 
tism makes  of  competition  a  fetich  and  radicalism  would  ignore 
the  element  of  human  freedom  ?  Shall  no  better  light  be  had 
on  government  and  its  functions  than  that  peddled  about  in  the 
catchwords  Paternalism  or  Self-government  ?  Is  conservatism 
not  exposing  for  food  rotten  over- ripe  fruit  when  it  hucksters  its 
insistence  that  government  is  only  an  umpire  in  a  fight  which  is 
said  to  be  between  equals  but  which  is  not  between  equals  ?  Is 
radicalism  not  crying  out  ware  that  is  but  half  made  when  it 
lures  us  to  buy  its  toy,  no  government  at  all,  or  all  by  govern- 
ment ?  Is  the  doctrine  of  rights  so  glib  on  tongue  of  conserva- 
tive and  radical  not  also  a  half-truth  ?  Every  right,  be  it  of 
property,  of  labor,  or  of  what  else,  is  pillared  upon  a  duty.  Shall 
this  be  ignored  ?  Who  shall  speak  the  liberating  and  therefore 
the  conciliating  word  of  the  full  truth,  if  not  he  who  is  searching 
for  it,  who  knows  how  to  discriminate  between  the  petrifaction 
of  a  former  truth  outstripped  in  the  fuller  life  of  today,  and  the 
hot-house  exotic  parading  as  truth  as  though  it  was  the  naturally 
blown  flower  —  and  will   have  none  of  either?     The  university 
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shall  stand  for  progress  and  meliorism  and  exert  its  influence  in 
this  direction,  indicated  by  the  upward  course  of  humanity 
reaching  out  after  the  fuller  realization  of  a  brotherhood  sealed 
by  justice  and  covenanted  in  righteousness.  Shall  not  the  over- 
strained appeal  to  the  letters  of  laws  in  the  interest  of  selfishness 
as  well  as  the  total  contempt  for  law  find  its  correction  by  a 
clearer  apprehension  through  university  instruction  of  the  social 
function  and  value  of  the  law  ? 

That  the  university  trained  financier  in  these  days  of  stu- 
pidity is  a  supreme  need  of  this  land,  who  will  deny  ?  The 
Shibboleths  in  the  camps  prove  how  pressing  this  urgency.  But 
also  in  the  pulpit  the  university  must  inspire  and  preach  a  better 
appreciation  of  religion  and  the  Bible  than  now  among  us  either 
conservatism  or  radicalism  seem  to  possess.  Evolution  is  the 
bugbear  of  the  one  and  the  idol  of  the  other.  "  It  dethrones 
God!"  both  contend.  Is  this  conclusion  warranted?  University 
thought  accepts  evolution,  but  by  no  means  does  it  admit  the 
conclusions  which  conservatives  by  their  half-truths  and  radicals 
by  theirs  would  urge  as  inevitable.  Evolution  is  not  only 
mechanical;  it  is  dynamic;  it  is  spiritual.  It  robs  man  neither 
of  his  dignity  nor  absolves  him  of  his  responsibility.  Not  how 
man  grew  but  that  he  grew,  and  into  what,  is  the  fundamental 
consideration.  The  university  is  in  this  as  in  all  other  things 
constructive. 

The  researches  in  the  department  of  our  university  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  associated,  bear  directly  upon  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  the  conservative  and  aroused  the  rad- 
ical. Our  finds  have  not  and  could  not  have  satisfied  either. 
Truth  we  search  for;  half-truths  we  could  not  stop  by  the  way 
to  entertain. 

False  conservatism  would  take  religion  and  its  literature  out 
of  the  reach  of  scientific  investigation.  Radicalism  shouts  from 
the  housetops  the  premature  paean  that  religion  afraid  of  science 
is  dead.  The  Bible  is  beyond  all  criticism,  is  the  anxious  insis- 
tence of  pseudo-conservatism ;  the  Bible  is  not  worth  criticizing, 
is  the  retort  of  religion's  unthinking  foe.     The  dogmatism  of  the 
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conservative  produces  the  dogmatism  of  the  radical.  IngersoU- 
ism  is  the  inevitable  reaction  against  the  bitterness  of  unscientific 
bibliolatry.  The  university  does  not  exempt  religion  or  Bible 
from  methodical  scientific  investigation.  Does  it  rob  religion  of 
her  crown  jewels  or  the  Bible  of  her  sparkling  gems  ?  Religion 
is  a  supreme  fact  in  human  life ;  it  is  a  factor  in  society,  in  state, 
and  has  been  this  at  all  times.  The  crimes  imputed  by  half- 
thought  to  religion  were  perpetrated  for  political  reasons.  This 
and  much  more  comparative  research  in  the  psychology,  the 
history,  the  institutionalism  of  religion  demonstrates  in  defense 
of  religion.  The  Bible  has  had  its  history  ;  its  truths  are  brought 
out,  not  beclouded,  under  treatment  of  the  critic.  False  con- 
ceptions, errors  about  the  Bible,  he  disputes.  He  shows  the  rise 
of  this  wonderful  literature  in  connection  with  the  unfolding  of 
God's  purposes  in  the  people  whose  seers  and  singers  confided 
its  ideals  to  stone  or  papyrus.  Woe  to  a  Bible  that  has  to  be 
afraid  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  grammarian  !  Woe  to  a  theology 
which  is  so  little  sure  of  its  truth  as  to  dread  the  search-light  of 
critical  studies  in  sacred  literature.  This  theology,  arrant 
atheism,  radical  demagogism,  operating  with  notions  as  crude  as 
are  those  it  attacks,  may  indeed  overturn.  The  religion  of  Isaiah 
and  Jesus  stands  forever ;  criticism  indeed  only  confirms  its  mes- 
sage and  unique  character.  The  American  university  in  dissem- 
inating these  correct  principles  saves  religion  and  the  Bible  for 
the  American  people. 

As  an  American  university  ours  was  conceived ;  as  an  Ameri- 
can university  open  to  the  light  from  arc  or  lamp,  no  matter 
where  shining,  but  conscious  of  its  own  opportunities  and  obliga- 
tions it  is  developing.  Vivat,  crescat,  floreat !  May  it  live,  grow 
and  flourish  —  into  ever  greater  usefulness  as  the  months  roll  on 
and  the  years  lengthen  ! 

Emil  G.  Hirsch. 

The  University  or  Chicago. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.     II. 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  COSMOLOGY. 

This  is  not  a  "chance  world,"  but  a  world  of  law.  Both 
science  and  philosophy  teach  that  every  fact  and  every  phenom- 
enon is  indissolubly  linked  to  every  other  and  that  change  is  the 
result  of  some  antecedent  change  and  the  occasion  of  some  sub- 
sequent change.  Any  conceivable  fact  or  thing  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  term  in  a  series  which  is  infinite  in  both  directions. 
In  science  this  is  called  the  law  of  causation ;  in  philosophy  it  is 
called  the  law  of  the  sufficient  reason. 

A  feeble  and  imperfect  recognition  of  this  law  has  led  many 
minds  to  a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  a  conclusion  which  is,  if  pos- 
sible, worse  in  its  practical  effect  upon  human  thought  and  action 
than  would  have  been  the  belief  in  a  purely  chance  world.  It  has 
led  to  a  false  idea  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe.  Indeed 
it  is  responsible  for  the  two  false  theories  which  have  most  retarded 
the  true  progress  of  mankind,  viz.,  optimism  and  pessimism. 

Man  is  correctly  to  be  regarded  as  simply  one  of  terms  in  the 
great  cosmical  series,  the  product  of  antecedent  causes  and  the 
cause  of  subsequent  effects,  and  until  he  is  so  understood  the 
true  relation  either  of  man  to  the  universe  or  of  sociology  to 
cosmology  cannot  be  correctly  known.  Man's  place  in  the 
organic  series  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  paper.  The  more 
general  question  only  of  his  relation  to  the  world  at  large  can  be 
considered  here.  The  first  important  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  to 
his  slowly  developing  intellect  the  universe  has  ever  been  a  great 
enigma.  To  solve  this  enigma  has  been  the  universal  problem 
of  the  human  mind.  But  man  has  been  put  into  possession  of  no 
key  to  this  solution  and  has  attacked  the  problem  wildly  and  at 
random,  utterly  unqualified  to  make  the  least  impression  upon 
it.     The  book  of  nature  which  was  open  to  him  was  but  a  coUec- 
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tion  of  Sibylline  leaves  that  had  been  first  stirred  by  the  wind. 
Not  only  were  things  not  always  as  they  seemed,  but  outside  of 
the  very  simplest  phenomena,  everything  was  utterly  different 
from  what  it  seemed.  Almost  everything  was  really  just  the 
reverse  of  what  it  seemed,  and  the  universe  was  a  vast  paradox. 
The  sky  seemed  to  be  a  great  vault  of  solid  matter  which  he 
called  for  this  reason  a  "  firmanent."  The  heavenly  bodies  seemed 
to  move  across  this  vault  at  varying  rates,  and  their  reappearance 
led  to  the  notion  that  they  revolved  around  the  great  level  cake 
of  earth  and  water  on  which  he  dwelt.  The  invisible  air  and 
other  gases  were  likened  to  mind  or  spirit.  All  natural  causes 
were  explained  after  the  analogy  of  human  effort  in  the  inten- 
tional production  of  effects,  and  the  earth  and  air  were  peopled 
with  invisible  and  often  malignant  spirits  as  the  only  recognized 
agents.  And  thus  were  built  up  great  systems  of  magic,  super- 
stition and  mythology.  The  errors  thus  forced  into  man's  mind 
came  to  receive  the  sanction  of  religion  which  rendered  it  vastly 
more  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  This  herculean  task  has  been 
the  mission  of  science,  for  the  truth  lies  deeply  buried  under  this 
mass  of  error  at  the  surface  and  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  most  prolonged  and  patient  research  in  the  face  of  this  time- 
honored  prejudice.  The  progress  of  man  and  society  has  been 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  degree  to  which  hidden  realities  have 
thus  been  substituted  for  false  appearances. 

As  a  somewhat  anomalous  but  very  important  example  of  the 
erroneous  ideas  which  the  human  race  must  needs  acquire  and 
reluctantly  surrenders  may  next  be  considered  the  optimistic 
habit  of  thought.  Optimism  can  scarcely  be  called  a  doctrine. 
It  does  not  result,  like  most  erroneous  beliefs,  from  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  which  nature  presents  to  the  untrained 
faculties.  It  is  rather  the  original,  unreflective  state  of  the  pre- 
social  mind.  It  is  the  survival  of  the  most  useful  of  all  instincts, 
that  of  self-preservation.  It  was  well  adapted  to  that  state, 
because  to  the  animal  it  mattered  not  whether  it  was  true  or 
false.  It  is  still  a  useful  attitude  to  the  swarming  millions  of  human 
beings  who  do  not  reflect.     But  for  it  the  realization  of  their 
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unhappy  lot,  which  it  prevents,  would  multiply  their  misery  and 
render  life  intolerable.  But  we  are  here  considering  its  effect 
upon  society,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  is  bad.  It  breeds 
stagnation  and  stifles  progress.  It  yields  contentment  and  con- 
tentment means  inaction.  Strange  as  it  may  sound,  just  as  the 
only  healthy  state  of  the  intellect  is  doubt,  so  the  only  healthy 
state  of  the  feelings  is  discontent.  This  of  course  assumes  that 
there  is  something  to  doubt  and  something  to  improve,  but  there 
has  never  been  an  age  when  error  did  not  stalk  abroad  or  when 
misery  was  not  the  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 

The  phase  of  optimism  which  most  concerns  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  society  to  the  universe  is  that  unreasoned  belief 
which  I  have  called  the  " anthropocentric  theory."'  The  idea 
that  man  is  in  any  sense  a  favorite  of  nature  is  false  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  correct  conceptions  in  social  science. 
It  may  be  called  collective  optimism,  and  results  in  social  stag- 
nation, just  as  personal  optimism  results  in  individual  stagnation. 

The  extreme  opposite  of  optimism  is  pessimism.  It  differs 
from  it  as  much  in  its  origin  and  nature  as  it  does  in  its  character 
as  a  belief.  While  optimism  is  wholly  unreasoned  and  springs 
from  the  feelings,  pessimism  is  exclusively  a  product  of  reason 
and  resides  in  the  intellect.  Optimism  is  that  hope  that  "springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast"  and  defies  the  hard  facts  of  exist- 
ence. Pessimism  recognizes  the  facts  and  coldly  chokes  every 
hope  at  its  birth.  But  pessimism  is  also  false,  first  because  many 
hopes  are  realized,  and  secondly,  because  the  representation  in 
the  present  of  the  good  anticipated  in  the  future  is  itself  a  good 
at  least  of  secondary  order. 

What  then  is  man's  true  relation  to  the  universe  ?  Is  there  a 
true  mental  attitude  that  lies  between  these  two  false  attitudes  ? 
There  certainly  is.  It  is  not  a  belief  or  a  creed ;  it  is  the  simple 
recognition  of  the  truth.  The  truth  is  that  nature  is  neither 
friendly  nor  hostile  to  man ;  neither  favors  him  nor  discriminates 
against  him.     Nature  is  not  endowed  with  any  moral  attributes. 

» Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  Vol.  I,  Washington, 
1882,  pp,  93-103;  Dynamic  Sociology,  New  York,  1883,  pp.,SO-73. 
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It  is,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  a  domain  of  rigid  law.  Man  is  a  product 
of  that  law,  but  he  has  reached  a  stage  on  which  he  can  compre- 
hend the  law.  Now,  just  because  nature  is  a  domain  of  rigid 
law,  and  just  because  man  can  comprehend  that  law,  his  destiny 
is  in  his  own  hands.  Any  law  that  he  can  comprehend  he  can 
control.  He  cannot  increase  or  diminish  the  powers  of  nature, 
but  he  can  direct  them.  He  can  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  power  that  is  to  be  exerted  at  any  given  point.  He  can  focal- 
ize the  rays  of  the  sun ;  he  can  divert  the  courses  of  the  rivers ; 
he  can  direct  the  currents  of  the  air ;  he  can  vary  tempera- 
tures ;  he  can  change  water  to  steam  and  set  the  steam  to  work 
in  propelling  machinery  or  ships  or  railroad  trains ;  he  can  util- 
ize electricity.  His  power  over  nature  is  unlimited.  He  can 
make  it  his  servant  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  all  the  mighty 
forces  of  the  universe. 

Both  optimism  and  pessimism  are  passive  states  of  mind. 
The  true  state  is  an  active  one.  Optimism  and  pessimism 
assume  nature  to  be  in  an  active  state  toward  man.  The 
true  attitude  makes  nature  passive  and  man  active.  To  the 
developed  intellect  nature  is  as  clay  in  the  potter's  hands. 
It  is  neither  best  nor  worst.  It  is  what  man  makes  it,  and 
rational  man  always  seeks  to  make  it  better.  The  true  doctrine, 
then,  is  meliorism  —  the  perpetual  bettering  of  man's  estate.  This 
will  be  possible  in  precise  proportion  to  man's  knowledge  of 
nature,  so  that  the  condition  of  the  race  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  intelligence  that  it  shall  attain. 

Optimism  may  be  said  to  be  the  thesis,  pessimism  the  antith- 
esis, and  meliorism  the  synthesis  of  man's  relation  to  the 
universe.  The  optimist  says :  Do  nothing,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  do.  The  pessimist  says :  Do  nothing,  because  noth- 
ing can  be  done.  The  meliorist  says :  Do  something,  because 
there  is  much  to  do  and  it  can  be  done. 

Man  alone  can  block  the  wheels  of  his  own  progress.  Neither 
optimism  nor  pessimism  can  be  justified  in  a  state  of  society 
where  free  play  is  allowed  to  all  the  human  faculties.  For  a  race 
whose  intellect  is  fully  matured  these  mental  attitudes  are  only 
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adapted  to  a  condition  of  profound  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  or  of  complete  subjugation  of  the  masses  to  the  power  of 
the  few.  Now,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  these  two  habits  of 
thought  have,  in  the  elite  of  mankind,  only  prevailed  under  one 
or  the  other  or  both  of  these  conditions.  Optimism  is  preemi- 
nently the  child  of  ignorance.  By  ignorance  I  mean  solely  the 
absence  of  knowledge  relative  to  natural  things,  processes,  and 
laws,  and  not  lack  of  capacity  to  know  these  things  and  profit  by 
such  knowledge.  Pessimism  is  more  especially  a  product  of 
social  oppression.  It  results  from  an  abandonment  of  all  hope 
of  relief  from  the  power  of  a  superior  caste  of  men  to  keep  the 
mass  in  physical  subjection.  In  a  word,  pessimism  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  hostile  social  state. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  this  aspect  of  the  question  from 
the  great  fact  that  the  world  has  always  been  swayed  by  religion. 
The  foregoing  considerations  furnish  an  excellent  basis  tor  com- 
paring the  great  religions  that  have  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race.  Religion  is  reason  applied  to  life.  Those  who 
flippantly  contend  that  a  religious  condition  argues  feeble  intel- 
lectual powers  make  an  immense  mistake.  But  this  view  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  opponents  of  religion.  It  is  clearly 
implied  or  openly  expressed  by  many  who  strongly  defend  it. 
The  latest  of  this  class  of  philosophers  is  perhaps  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd.  In  his  Social  Evolution  he  makes  religion  the  mainspring 
of  human  progress  and  charges  the  reason  with  anti-social  and 
anti-progressive  tendencies.  Whatever  there  may  be  true  in  his 
book,  and  its  tone  is  generally  healthy,  it  is  not  true,  as  he 
maintains,  that  religion  and  reason  are  opposed,  or  that  religion 
proceeds  from  an  unreasoning,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  an  "ultra- 
rational"  sanction.  Religion  is  rational  through  and  through. 
It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  an  instinct,  such  as  both  animals  and 
men  possess,  adapted  to  produce  such  automatic  activities  as 
result  in  the  safety  and  healthy  development  of  races.  On  the 
contrary,  it  often  and  usually  impels  man  to  do  just  those  things 
which  his  instincts  and  his  natural  propensities  would  never 
dictate.     It  counteracts  the  animal  nature  of  man,  and  is  one  of 
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those  things  which  distinctively  mark  him  off  from  the  animal 
world.  It  could  be  easily  shown  that  this  is  precisely  the  role 
that  reason  plays  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  failure  to  perceive 
this  that  has  led  many  political  economists  and  others  into  the 
gravest  of  errors  in  philosophizing  about  man. 

Religion  has  its  very  origin  in  reason.  No  animal  has 
developed  even  the  rudiments  of  a  religion.  It  is  an  exclusively 
human  institution,  much  more  so  than  society.  It  is  the  product 
of  thought;  an  attempt  to  explain  the  universe.  In  this,  its 
primary  quality,  it  does  not  differ  in  the  least  from  science,  and 
no  true  philosopher  can  doubt  that  these  two  great  human 
movements,  starting  out  from  the  same  base,  will  eventually 
arrive  at  the  same  goal. 

Now,  of  the  two  great  religions  of  the  world,  using  the  term 
in  its  broadest  sense  and  ignoring  entirely  the  subdivision  into 
sects,  that  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West,  in  the  modern  use 
of  those  terms,  the  former  is  pessimistic  ;  the  latter  optimistic. 
This  is  because,  while  both  were  perhaps  equally  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  the  inhabitants  of  India  exercised  their  intel- 
lectual powers  far  more  than  did  the  peoples  of  western  Asia 
and  southern  Europe.  It  is  also  probably  true  that  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  for  the  masses  of  India  under  a  system  of 
castes  were  much  less  favorable  than  those  of  western  peoples. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  religion  in  the  East  resulted  in 
pessimism  while  in  the  West  it  took  the  form  of  optimism.  The 
Orientals  sought  to  escape  the  evils  of  life  in  Nirvana,  which, 
however  much  scholars  may  dispute  about  its  exact  meaning,  is 
certainly  a  wholly  negative  state.  Christians  and  Mohammedans, 
on  the  other  hand,  espoused  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  which 
is  a  doctrine  of  hope  and  promises  a  state  which  is  intensely 
positive.  With  their  belief  in  an  ultimate  righteous  retribution 
they  were  able  to  bear  their  temporal  ills  with  fortitude  and  to 
enjoy  whatever  good  this  world  had  in  store  for  them.  Yet 
because  it  is  in  the  West  that  the  great  civilization  of  the  world 
at  last  came  forth  it  will  not  do  to  argue  that  this  was  the  result 
of  an  optimistic  religion.    Scarcely  a  sign  of  this  was  perceptible 
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during  the  first  fourteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
whole  of  it  has  been  the  product  of  the  last  five  centuries. 
Civilization  as  we  now  understand  it  is  altogether  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  optimistic  attitude  which  prevailed  before 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  the  adoption  of  the  spirit  of 
meliorism,  to  which  Protestantism  was  more  favorable.  In  fact 
the  Reformation  is  rather  the  product  than  the  cause  of  a  growing 
meliorism,  and  as  soon  as  liberty  of  opinion  and  freedom  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  nature  were  achieved  the  march  of  civili- 
zation had  already  begun. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  true  relation  that  devel- 
oped man  in  the  social  state  bears  to  the  great  cosmos  of  which 
he  is  a  part.  That  cosmos,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  contem- 
plated as  wholly  unintelligent  and  wholly  passive.  Man  must 
regard  himself  as  in  full  possession  of  the  authority  to  subjugate 
it  and  to  appropriate  it,  to  reduce  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  his 
service  and  to  apply  all  the  materials  of  the  universe  to  his  own 
personal  use.  Notwithstanding  the  rigid  law  to  which  all  things 
are  subject,  he  is  to  look  upon  the  universe  as  in  a  certain  sense 
fortuitous.  While  there  is  a  cause  for  all  things- there  is  no  intel- 
ligent reason  why  anything  should  be  as  it  is.  That  this  little 
planet  of  ours  happens  to  be  peopled  with  life  is  merely  an  acci- 
dent, or  rather  the  convergence  of  a  number  of  accidents.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  we  know  of  the  essential  condi- 
tions to  life,  the  earth  is  highly  favored  among  the  planets  of  our 
system,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  is  the  only  one  out  of  them 
all  on  which  the  conditions  to  a  high  development  exist.  It 
seems  impossible  that  the  great  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  can 
be  inhabited  by  any  such  beings  as  have  been  developed  on  our 
globe ;  and  careful  studies  of  temperatures  that  must  prevail  on 
Venus  and  Mercury  seem  to  negative  such  an  assumption  for 
either  of  them.  If  Mars  possesses  life  it  must  be  inured  to  some- 
what severer  conditions  than  generally  prevail  with  us,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  these  do  not  exclude  the  idea.  If  Jupiter  radiates 
his  own  internal  heat  he  may  render  some  of  his  swift  flying 
moons  inhabitable,  but  most  of  the  satellites  of  the  solar  system 
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are  doubtless  as  dead  as  our  moon  which  has  neither  water 
nor  air.  The  sun  is  an  enormous  mass  of  matter  1,400,000  times 
as  large  as  the  earth  and  containing  99.866  per  cent,  of  the  mat- 
ter of  the  whole  solar  system.  Yet  it  is  known  to  be  in  a  state 
of  such  intense  heat  that  some  of  the  metals  which  it  requires 
great  heat  even  to  melt  are  not  only  melted  but  volatilized.  No 
one  therefore  conceives  that  there  can  be  any  life  or  intelligence 
on  the  sun.  Think  of  the  optimism  that  is  required  to  make  out 
a  favorable  case  from  such  facts !  Even  if  all  parts  of  all  the 
planets  were  inhabited  they  would  together  make  only  -^  part  of 
the  area  of  the  sun's  surface,  while  that  of  the  earth  alone  is  only 
jg^gg.  But  our  sun  is  only  one  of  the  lesser  fixed  stars,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  similar  conditions  prevail  throughout  the 
universe. 

If  we  contemplate  the  earth  itself  we  find  an  analogous  state 
of  things.  The  period  that  man  has  inhabited  the  earth  is  very 
small  compared  with  what  we  know  its  age  to  be.  We  can 
scarcely  speak  more  than  relatively,  but  the  certainty  is  as  great 
as  if  we  could  fix  dates  for  geologic  events.  Of  the  enormous 
thickness,  ( 1 50,000  feet)  of  sedimentary  rocks  that  can  be  measured 
from  the  earliest  Archean  to  the  latest  Pleistocene  those  that 
have  been  deposited  since  man  made  his  appearance  form  only 
a  minute  fraction.  In  quite  recent  times  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  determine  approximately  in  years  the  age  of  the 
earth.  The  results  vary  greatly  but  are  constantly  growing  more 
uniform.  The  physicists,  astronomers,  and  geologists,  who  all 
use  widely  different  data  and  methods,  and  who  formerly  differed 
greatly,  have  latterly  come  to  a  much  closer  agreement,  which 
argues  some  approach  to  the  truth.  Using  the  most  moderate 
ones,  the  crust  of  the  earth  seems  to  have  been  fully  formed  not 
less  than  100,000,000  years  ago.  Some  form  of  life  has  probably 
existed  on  it  during  nearly  all  that  period.  But  paleontolog}- 
teaches  that  life,  though  slowly  increasing  in  development,  was 
of  too  low  an  order  to  be  capable  of  intelligence  until  man 
appeared.  Yet  what  are  the  estimates  of  man's  entire  historic 
and  prehistoric  existence  ?     The  most  extravagant   of  them  do 
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not  go  back  500,000  years.  More  probable  ones  stop  at  200,000. 
So  that  man  seems  to  have  shared  the  life  of  the  globe  during 
only  one  five  hundredth  part  of  its  developed  existence.  But 
even  this  was  nearly  all  spent  in  an  almost  completely  animal 
state.  Intelligence  never  reached  the  point  at  which  it  could 
furnish  a  record  until  within  at  most  25,000  years  of  our  present 
epoch,  and  authentic  records  are  confined  to  the  past  forty  or 
fifty  centuries.  Thus  only  one  fortieth  or  fiftieth  of  the  little 
span  of  man's  existence  belongs  to  the  age  of  culture,  however 
rude.  And  what  is  there  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  condition  of 
the  world  even  at  its  best  ?  Read  human  history.  As  Professor 
Huxley  has  said,  if  nothing  better  was  in  store  than  what  we 
have  thus  far  had  we  should  hail  the  advent  of  some  friendly 
comet  that  should  pass  along  and  sweep  the  whole  phantasma- 
goria out  of  existence.  There  is  what  we  call  human  progress, 
but  what  is  it  but  a  rhythmic  and  only  partial  success  in  rendering 
a  worse  condition  a  trifle  better  ?  Even  this  is  accidental  and 
may  go  backward  instead  of  forward.  There  are  as  many  things 
that  retard  as  there  are  that  advance  the  race,  and  human  prog- 
ress, like  the  "regulator"  of  a  steam  engine,  seems  to  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  defeat  itself.  Much  of  it  is  purely  accidental.  No  one 
will  ever  know  but  that  the  state  of  civilization  would  have  been 
a  century  ago  what  it  is  today  but  for  some  trifling  accident.  I 
once  heard  a  learned  and  conservative  physicist  say  that  Aris- 
totle's teachings  had  delayed  the  progress  of  man's  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  nature  a  thousand  years.  What  evidence  is  there 
that  there  is  any  power  making  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  ? 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  true  nature  of  animals  and  plants  and 
with  man  depends  largely  upon  what  can  be  learned  of  their 
history  throughout  past  ages  of  the  world.  Yet  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  geological  record  ?  Every  practical  paleontologist 
knows  and  always  feels  that  discovery  in  this  field  depends  upon 
the  merest  chance,  nay,  upon  a  coincidence  of  two  chances,  first, 
that  anything  has  been  preserved,  and  secondly,  that  it  will  ever 
be  found.  He  labors  under  the  perpetual  feeling  that  the  most 
important  of  discoveries  may  in  fact  never  be  made,  and  that  he 
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may  be  at  any  time,  without  knowing  it,  walking  over  the  keys 
to  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  And  after  man  acquires  great 
knowledge  and  power  over  the  universe,  so  that  he  can  enlist  all 
the  forces  and  materials  of  nature  in  his  service,  the  inequalities 
in  individual  opportunities,  coupled  with  the  intense  egoism  which 
has  alone  enabled  the  race  to  survive,  practically  robs  society  of 
the  results  by  placing  the  masses  in  the  power  of  the  few  under 
which  system  neither  class  can  really  enjoy  the  fruits  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry. 

All  this  may  have  a  pessimistic  sound.  In  fact  it  constitutes 
the  contribution  that  pessimism  has  made  to  social  philosophy. 
It  has  taught  us  to  open  our  eyes,  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face, 
to  listen  to  no  siren  song,  to  see  and  bravely  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  man's  condition  and  his  relation  to  the  universe.  So 
long  as  we  do  not  exaggerate,  so  long  as  these  relations,  how- 
ever bad,  are  the  true  relations,  no  possible  harm  can  come  of 
knowing  and  realizing  the  truth.  It  is  the  only  healthy  attitude, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  ignorance  of  this  truth  or  the 
refusal  to  avow  it  is  fatal  to  progress.  But  it  will  not  do  to  stop 
here.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  learn  that  things  are  bad.  The 
two  errors  of  pessimism  have  been,  first,  that  of  overdrawing  the 
picture,  and  second,  that  of  failing  to  learn  the  lesson  which  the 
picture  teaches. 

Having  tried  to  paint  the  picture  true  to  life,  let  us  next 
inquire  what  the  lesson  is  that  we  should  learn  from  its  careful 
study.  The  first  and  most  elementary  principle  of  that  lesson  is 
that  the  very  fortuity  from  which  this  entire  state  of  things  results 
is  laden  with  the  highest  hopes  for  mankind ;  that  no  other  con- 
dition could  furnish  any  such  ground  for  hope  ;  that  the  opposite 
or  optimistic  view,  were  it  the  true  one,  would  really  lead  to 
despair.  The  optimist  may  be  compared  to  a  young  man  without 
employment  or  means  of  subsistence  who  lives  in  the  perpetual 
and  illusive  hope  that  some  rich  relative  or  acquaintance  may 
bequeath  him  a  fortune.  Contrasted  with  this,  the  meliorist  may 
be  likened  to  a  young  man  who,  recognizing  the  truth  that 
unearned  fortunes  are  not  given  to  idle  adventurers,  goes  reso- 
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lutely  to  work  and  strives  by  honest  industry  to  build  up  a  for- 
tune for  himself.  And  this  is  the  true  lesson  for  human  society. 
There  is  no  room  for  social  Micawbers.  Whatever  "turns  up" 
must  be  turned  up.  The  passive  attitude  is  suicidal.  This  fold- 
ing of  the  arms  and  resignation  to  fate  is  certain  to  meet  its  fate. 
The  cosmic  Juggernaut  will  roll  over  and  crush  those  who  throw 
themselves  before  it.  The  logic  of  science  is  action,  and  only  by 
busy  brains  and  busy  hands  can  the  recognized  evils  of  the  world 
be  lessened  or  removed. 

The  second  principle  in  this  great  lesson  is  that  it  is  only 
because  all  nature  is  a  domain  of  rigid  law,  of  absolute  impar- 
tiality, and  devoid  of  all  moral  quality  and  all  intelligence,  that 
man  can  hope  to  carve  out  of  it  his  fortune  or  shape  his  destiny. 
If  it  had  sympathies  and  preferences  and  prejudices ;  if  it  had 
intelligence  and  will,  it  would  be  utterly  unmanageable  and  would 
ever  remain  the  master  and  despot  of  man,  as  it  practically  has 
been  during  most  of  his  early  history,  and  it  could  never  become 
his  servant  and  all-powerful  aid  and  ally  as  it  is  fast  getting  to 
be  and  is  certain  ere  long  fully  to  become.  Thus  the  hardest 
facts  of  existence  are  seen  to  embody  the  germs  of  the  brightest 
hopes.  Those  dark  realities  which  have  been  taken  as  arguments 
for  pessimism,  are  themselves,  when  correctly  understood,  the 
foundations  of  the  only  sound  philosophy  of  social  progress. 

The  only  proper  attitude  on  all  these  questions  is  to  view  the 
universe  objectively.  Dismissing  forever  all  idea  of  what  it 
ought  be,  we  must  simply  seek  to  determine  what  it  is.  We 
must  also  divest  ourselves  wholly  of  the  notion  that  we  can  deter- 
mine this  by  pure  reflection.  There  is  no  fixed  way  in  which 
things  must  be  which  enables  us  to  reason  out  the  way  they  are. 
While,  of  course,  the  way  they  are  is  really  the  only  way  they 
could  have  been,  still  the  antecedent  causes  which  have  brought 
them  into  existence,  besides  being  unknown  to  man,  are  so  infi- 
nitely complex  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  beyond 
his  grasp.  For  example,  anyone  can  conceive  of  a  solar  system 
in  which  no  single  relation  is  the  same  as  exists  in  ours.  Any- 
one can  conceive  of  beings  inhabiting  a  planet  all  of  which  shall 
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be  entirely  different  from  any  of  those  that  inhabit  this  earth. 
The  plan  of  structure  of  organic  forms  depends  entirely  upon 
the  initiative  which  first  launched  each  type  upon  its  career. 
This  initiative  is  wholly  fortuitous.  The  vertebrate  type  of 
animals,  for  example,  must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  some 
primordial  accident,  as  it  were,  i.  e.,  some  coincidence  of  causes, 
external  and  internal,  at  the  appropriate  time  and  place,  that 
happened  to  determine  that  type  of  structure  which  proved 
better  adapted  to  sustain  the  highest  organization  thus  far 
attained  in  the  animal  kingdom.  If  this  particular  type  had 
not  chanced  to  be  tried,  some  other  would  have  stood  highest, 
but  it  is  as  likely  to  have  been  a  still  better  one  as  to  have  been 
a  poorer  one  for  the  purpose.  If  the  planet  Mars  is  really  the 
home  of  living  beings  the  chances  of  the  vertebrate  type  of 
structure  occurring  there  are  only  as  one  to  infinity.  Yet  some 
superior  type  may  be  developed  there.  And  if  there  be  on  that 
planet  or  anywhere  else  in  the  solar  system  or  in  the  universe  a 
master  being  related  to  other  beings  in  any  such  way  as  man  is 
related  to  the  other  living  creatures  on  this  earth,  the  chances 
are  again  infinity  to  one  against  his  possessing  the  form  or  any 
of  the  leading  physical  attributes  of  human  beings. 

All  this  may  at  first  sight  look  like  wild  Utopian  speculation. 
But  its  utility  does  not  lie  in  any  knowledge  it  yields  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  planets.  It  lies  in  teaching  the  great  lesson 
that  no  knowledge  of  anything  can  be  gained  by  speculation, 
and  that  our  only  knowledge  consists  in  the  actual  investigation 
of  facts  that  lie  within  our  reach.  We  must  study  the  tangible, 
visible,  demonstrable  world  and  find  out  what  it  contains. 
There  is  no  telling  what  we  shall  find.  No  preconceived  notions 
of  what  we  ought  to  find,  much  less  of  what  we  ought  not  to 
find,  must  influence  the  quest  for  truth.  This  is  not,  however, 
to  discourage  the  use  of  hypotheses.  They  are  the  searchlights 
of  science.  But  their  use  requires  due  caution,  and  a  hypoth- 
esis must  not  be  confounded  with  a  thesis. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  all  those  aggregations  of  cosmic  ele- 
ments that  give  multiplicity  and  variety  to  the  content  of  the  uni- 
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verse  are  in  the  sense  explained  wholly  fortuitous  and  might  as 
well  have  all  been  different  from  what  they  are,  it  is  a  legitimate 
question  to  inquire  whether  there  remains  anything  which  is  not 
thus  fortuitous,  and  which  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  what 
it  is.  And  we  find  that  there  are  such  things.  There  are  essen- 
tials as  well  as  accidents,  but  they  belong  to  a  different  category. 
If  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  we  will  see  that  all  the  cases 
considered  come  under  the  head  of  form — worlds,  plants,  ani- 
mals, men.  But  there  is  another  great  class  of  cases  which 
fall  under  the  head  oi  forces  or  principles,  and  these  when  care- 
fully examined  are  found  not  to  be  variables  but  constants  — 
the  constants  of  nature.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  always 
exist  at  all  times  and  places,  although  this  is  probably  true  of 
the  universal  gravitant  and  radiant  forces,  of  which,  indeed,  all 
the  other  forms  of  energy  are  doubtless  special  conditions.  I 
refer  in  general  to  what  is  known  as  the  principle  or  law  of  evo- 
lution, and  in  particular  to  the  three  latest  phases  of  that  law 
which  are  called  respectively.  Life,  Feeling  and  Thought.  For 
while  the  forms  through  which  these  modes  of  energy  are  mani- 
fested may  vary  to  any  required  extent,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  attributes  themselves  could  under  any  circumstances  be  other 
than  they  are.  For  example,  while  the  fancied  inhabitants  of 
Mars  might  all  differ  in  every  other  particular  from  those  of  this 
earth,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  them  as  not  endowed  with  life 
at  least,  although  we  can  suppose  them  devoid  of  feeling  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  conceive  plants  to  be.  But  if  we  imagine 
them  to  have  advanced  even  to  the  lowest  animal  stage  we  are 
obliged  to  endow  them  with  feeling,  consciousness,  will.  And 
when  we  speak  of  a  remote  planet  being  "inhabited,"  although  we 
can  abstract  from  those  inhabitants  every  physical  character  that 
belongs  to  man  and  conceive  them  as  dragons,  or  satyrs,  or  mon- 
sters of  any  form,  we  cannot  imagine  them  devoid  of  reason  and 
intelligence  in  addition  to  the  attributes  of  life  and  sensibility. 

Coming  back  to  earth  and  confining  ourselves  to  what  we 
actually  know,  we  thus  see  that  three  great  steps  in  evolution 
have   been  taken  since  the   surface  of  our  globe  became   firm 
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enough  and  cool  enough  to  render  the  first  one  possible.  I  call 
these  the  great  cosmical  crises  of  the  earth's  history  —  the  origin 
of  life,  of  feeling  or  consciousness,  and  of  intellect  or  reason. 
These  have  occurred  in  this  order  at  different  geologic  epochs, 
and  certainly  with  an  enormous  interval  between  the  second  and 
third.  The  forms  through  which  the  first  and  second  have  mani- 
fested themselves  —  the  plants  and  animals  —  are  innumerable. 
That  through  which  the  last  has  chiefly  manifested  itself  is  man, 
a  single  species  of  the  animal  kingdom.  And  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  any  planet,  in  its  progress  from  a  semi-nebulous 
state  to  an  encrusted  globe,  would  evolve  the  structures  neces- 
sary to  the  exhibition  of  these  three  forms  of  cosmic  energy, 
although,  as  already  remarked,  the  organs  and  organisms  mani- 
festing them  might  have  no  external  resemblance  to  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  thus  arrive,  after  threading  the  vast  mazes  of  cosmic 
evolution,  at  man,  the  only  being  known  to  us  who  is  endowed 
with  all  three  of  the  powers  described,  the  only  self-conscious, 
rational  and  intelligent  product  of  nature.  We  find  him  to  be  also 
a  social  being.  The  question  therefore  naturally  arises.  Is  socia- 
bility a  third  and  still  higher  form  of  storing  and  expending  cos- 
mic energy  ?  There  are  objections  to  this  view,  the  principal  one 
being  that  certain  forms  of  sociability  appear  among  creatures  to 
which  intelligence  cannot  be  imputed,  not  merely  among  many 
of  the  higher  mammals  and  other  vertebrates,  but  notably 
among  insects.  Here  instinct  seems  to  have  brought  about  the 
same  general  economic  system  that  has  resulted  in  part  at  least 
from  rational  calculation  in  man.  But  this  question  belongs 
more  properly  to  a  future  paper  and  is  only  raised  here  as  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  broader  problems  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. It  is  only  by  means  of  such  a  complete  orientation  of 
the  mind  that  the  true  relations  subsisting  between  sociology 
and  kindred  sciences  can  be  clearly  and  correctly  perceived,  and 
these  wider  aspects  of  the  subject  belong  preeminently  to  social 
philosophy.  Lester  F.  Ward. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND   POLITICAL  ECONOMY.- 

In  order  to  compare  two  sciences,  to  distinguish  their  rela- 
tions, it  is  necessary  in  the  beginning  to  give  each  of  them  a 
precise  definition.  As  to  political  economy  we  may  accept  the 
current  definition:  political  economy  is  the  science  of  wealth  — 
the  science  of  the  processes  of  production,  circulation,  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  material  objects  useful  to  human  life. 
We  remark  immediately,  however,  that  in  this  definition  we  con- 
sider political  economy  as  a  science  only,  not  as  an  art.  This 
discrimination  of  economic  science  from  economic  art  is  familiar. 
Science  is  the  study  of  facts  as  they  are.  Art  is  an  effort  to 
organize  things  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  Art  and  science  to  be 
sure  both  speak  of  laws,  but  with  this  difference.  For  science, 
laws  are,  according  to  the  formula  of  Montesquieu,  "necessary 
relations  which  spring  from  the  nature  of  things."  They  are 
formulas,  derived  by  induction,  which  sum  up  the  relations  of 
coexistence  and  of  succession  found  to  be  constant  in  the  facts 
studied.  For  art,  on  the  contrary,  laws  are  a  priori  precepts,  which 
claim  domination  over  all  application  and  all  practice.  Hence 
laws  are  for  science  the  goal,  for  art  the  point  of  departure. 

'  The  author  of  this  paper  appends  the  following  note  :  "  The  present  essay  is  an 
outcome  of  a  discussion  upon  the  relations  of  sociology  and  political  economy,  which 
took  place  at  the  session  of  the  Paris  Society  of  Political  Economy,  June  5,  1894.  Part 
was  taken  in  the  discussion  by  MM.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Emile  Levasseur,  Frederic 
Passy  and  others.  In  what  I  said  I  was  tempted  to  repeat  certain  ideas  which  I  had 
already  expressed  in  the  J^evue  dt  Socio/ogie  {iSg^,  tios.  i  and  5).  Those  who  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  read  those  articles  will  easily  perceive  that  even  upon  these 
points  I  have  introduced  certain  new  considerations." 

The  paper  appeared  in  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  vol.  ii.  No.  6.  We 
translate  it  not  because  we  agree  with  its  restriction  of  the  scope  of  sociology  on  the 
constructive  side,  but  because  it  represents  the  thought  of  an  important  group  of 
scholars  in  France  upon  a  subject  which  must  be  debated  for  some  time  yet  before 
permanent  agreement  is  reached.  The  author,  whom  we  are  glad  to  introduce  to  our 
readers,  is  an  official  of  the  French  bureau  of  commerce  and  industry,  general  secretary 
of  the  Institute  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  and  the  director  of  the  Revue  Interna- 
tionale de  Sociologie.  , 
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Moreover,  the  laws  of  science  and  those  of  art  cannot  have 
the  same  form,  since  the  former  only  demonstrate,  while  the 
latter  prescribe.  To  give  concrete  examples,  the  following  is  a 
scientific  law,  because  it  is  the  simple  identification  of  a  fact ; 
viz.,  that  man  always  seeks  to  attain  a  maximum  of  result  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  In  the  proper  domain  of  political  economy 
there  are  scientific  laws,  such  as  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
(goods  are  always  dearer  when  the  demand  is  great  and  the 
supply  small);  such  as  Gresham's  law  (bad  money  drives  out  the 
good);  such  as  the  law  of  Jean-Baptiste  Say  (products  always 
find  a  market  easiest  when  they  are  most  abundant  and  most 
varied);  such  as  the  law  of  Ricardo  (the  rent  of  land  tends  to 
constant  increase);  such  as  the  law  of  Malthus  (population 
tends  to  increase  in  geometrical  progression,  food  in  arithmet- 
ical).' 

Again  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  law  of  art ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  well-known  law  of  morals  :  "do  to  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  to  you;"  or  the  precept  of  Kant: 
"treat  man  as  an  end  not  as  a  means;"  or  the  maxim  of  the 
physiocrats:  " lasssez  f aire,  laissez passer."  The  laws  of  science 
and  those  of  art  may  bear  upon  the  same  subject-matter.  It  is 
most  desirable  indeed  that  upon  all  social  questions  accumulated 
observation  shall  at  last  be  transformed  into  scientific  laws  from 
which  precepts  of  art  may  then  be  immediately  derived. 

For  example,  if  constant  and  uninterrupted  experience  should 
demonstrate  that  the  application  of  free-trade  measures  is  every 
where  followed  by  improvement  in  general  welfare,  this  would 
then  become  a  scientific  law.  From  it  we  might  draw  without 
hesitation  a  precept  of  art,  viz.,  that  free  trade  should  every 
where  be  adopted.  But  even  here,  in  accordance  with  this 
hypothesis  which  I  have  purposely  made  as  favorable  as  possible 
to  the  reconciliation  of  science  and  art,  there  will  always 
remain  between  them  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  limited  to 
discourse  of  that  which   is  and  has  been  ;  while  the  other  may 

'  These  laws  are  to  be  sure  not  all  finally  established.  At  all  events  they  have  the 
form,  the  exterior  aspect,  if  not  the  substance  of  scientific  laws. 
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control  that  which  is  to  be ;  the  first  speaks  in  the  indicative 
mood,  the  second  in  the  imperative. 

If  I  have  believed  it  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  distinction 
between  art  and  science,  it  is  because  the  distinction  once  made 
wonderfully  simplifies  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken. 
Economic  science,  according  to  this  distinction,  is  the  study  of 
the  facts  pertaining  to  the  production,  the  circulation,  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  consumption  of  wealth,  and  also  of  the  laws 
which  emerge  from  these  facts.  Economic  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  body  of  precepts  relating  to  a  possible  better  form  of 
organizing  these  different  phenomena.  Political  economy  reaches 
its  completion  only  in  combination  of  these  two  orders  of 
research.' 

Sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  understood  not  in  the  popular 
sense  but  in  the  acceptation  fixed  by  the  usage  of  its  most  emi- 
nent exponents,  does  not  present  this  duality.  Sociology  is  a 
science  only,  the  general  science  of  societies.  It  does  not  wish 
to  be  an  art,  since  researches  of  the  scientific  order  are  enough 
to  occupy  the  sociologists ;  and  practical  applications,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be  reserved  until  later.  It  is  true  that,  even  thus 
limited,  the  field  open  to  the  sociologist's  efforts  remains 
immense. 

That  which  the  sociologist  has  to  study  is  not  merely,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  economist,  the  facts  and  the  laws  pertaining  to 
wealth ;  it  is  the  totality  of  societary  phenomena.  The  sociolo- 
gist must  pass  in  review  all  societies  and  all  the  classes   of  facts 

'  The  economists  often  take  the  words  "  science  "  and  "  art "  in  a  different  sense. 
They  mean  by  "economic  science"  at  the  same  time:  (l)  the  study  of  real  economic 
phenomena  (which  is  the  sense  in  which  we  should  use  the  term);  (2)  the  determination 
of  the  economic  ideal  (which  constitutes  what  we  call  economic  art).  They  call 
"  economic  art "  the  accommodation  of  this  ideal  to  times  and  circumstances  (which  is 
in  our  view  simply  the  affair  of  practical  economy).  They  say  that  all  this  is  merely 
a  question  of  words.  Doubtless,  but  the  words  are  important.  It  seems  to  us  entirely 
incorrect  to  confound  under  one  title  (that  of  "economic  science")  two  things  as 
different  as  the  study  of  real  facts  and  the  search  for  the  ideal.  For  even  when  it  is 
thought  that  the  ideal  is  to  let  things  follow  their  natural  course,  there  is  still  a  radical 
difference  between  the  speculative  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  the  real  and  the 
practical  interest  which  seeks  for  the  better. 
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which  they  present.  The  rational  order  of  his  studies  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  It  is  necessary  for  him  first  to  study  the  human  groups 
one  by  one.  In  each  of  them  he  examines  (following  the  termi- 
nology of  the  naturalists)  in  the  first  place  the  anatomy,  in  the 
second  place  the  physiology.  He  observes  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  which  the  society  under  consideration  lives,  the  men 
who  compose  it,  the  race  to  which  they  belong,  the  groups  (fam- 
ilies, associations,  cities)  into  which  they  are  divided  —  in  a  word 
the  anatomy  of  the  social  body.  Passing  to  the  physiology,  the 
sociologist  proposes  the  question  —  What  phenomena  take  place 
in  this  society  ?  The  biologist  distinguishes  in  the  individual 
being  a  life  of  nutrition,  a  life  of  reproduction,  a  life  of  relation. 
Likewise,  with  the  collective  existence,  the  sociologist  will  dis- 
tinguish a  life  of  nutrition,  precisely  represented  by  economic 
phenomena ;  a  life  of  reproduction,  consisting  of  the  genetic 
phenomena ;  and  a  life  of  relation,  which  gives  birth  to  morality, 
art,  religion  and  science. 

Thus  far,  however,  nothing  has  been  examined  but  the  life  of 
individuals  considered  in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The 
life  of  the  entire  state  as  a  whole,  considered  in  itself,  as  an 
organism  at  once  collective  and  individual,  is  superimposed  upon 
these  individual  lives.  This  civic  life  is  made  up  of  political 
phenomena.  As  to  juridical  phenomena,  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
only  the  crystallization  of  different  orders  of  precedent  phe- 
nomena, the  common  form  which  facts  economic,  moral, 
religious,  political  gradually  receive,  when,  losing  their  primitive 
plasticity,  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  rigid  forms  of 
written  laws. 

In  brief,  the  study  of  these  different  orders  of  phenomena 
constitutes  the  physiology  of  a  society.  But  when  the  sociolo- 
gist has  prosecuted  this  dual  study,  anatomical  and  physiological, 
for  a  given  society,  it  is  then  necessary  for  him  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  all  other  societies.  And  when  he  has  so  surveyed  them 
all,  there  remains  the  task  of  synthesizing  the  collected  data. 
He  must  proceed  from  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  each 
society  to  the  comparative  anatomy  and  the  comparative  phys- 
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iology  of  societies  in  general.  The  elaboration  of  these  sciences, 
descriptive  anatomy  and  physiology  on  the  one  hand  being  so 
extensive,  and  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  being  so 
precise,  would  truly  be  impossible  for  the  sociologist  if  he 
had  not  the  assistance  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries.  On 
the  one  hand  the  historians  properly  so  called  assume  the 
duty  of  making  for  him  the  needed  descriptions  of  societies 
individually  considered.  On  the  other  hand  the  economists, 
the  scholars  who  busy  themselves  with  comparative  law,  with 
the  history  of  religions,  of  art,  of  moral  ideas,  or  who  crit- 
icise political  constitutions,  all  these  perform  a  work  of  sys- 
tematization  upon  the  data  collected  with  reference  to  these 
different  orders  of  facts.  The  sociologist  then  limits  himself  to 
drawing  from  these  labors  and  coordinating  the  most  general 
results.  On  the  one  side,  social  organisms  being  studied,  he 
has  only  to  classify  them  and  to  distinguish  the  type  of  each  of 
the  groups  which  they  form,  according  to  the  complexity  of  its 
structure  and  of  its  functions.  On  the  other  side,  the  social  facts 
of  each  species  being  known,  with  their  proper  laws,  the  sociolo- 
gist has  only  to  study  the  action  and  reaction  of  each  of  these 
species  of  facts  upon  all  the  others,  and  to  discover  the  general 
rules  of  the  evolution  of  all  these  phenomena  in  combination. 
In  a  word,  his  task  may  thus  be  restricted  to  the  construction  of 
the  general  types  of  societies  (or  the  synthesis  of  descriptive 
sociology)  and  to  induction  of  the  higher  laws  of  social 
forms  and  functions  (the  synthesis  of  comparative  sociology). 
Yet  it  is  evident  that,  however  it  may  be  restricted,  the  sociolo- 
gist's task  demands  enormous  labor,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  present  scientific  task  of  which  the  results  might  be  more 
fruitful,  or  of  which  the  accomplishment  would  be  more  difficult. 

Political  economy  and  sociology  being  thus  defined  and 
placed  in  contrast  with  each  other,  let  us  now  ask  what  services 
they  may  mutually  render.  And  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
exactly  the  contribution  of  political  economy  to  sociology. 

We    do    not    hesitate   to   assert   that  the  construction  of  the 
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science  of  political  economy  has  alone  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
dream  of  constructing  sociology.  As  we  have  seen,  sociology  is 
the  scientific  study  of  social  facts  considered  in  their  generality. 
But  who  were  the  first  to  study  social  facts  scientifically  ?  The 
economists.  In  all  departments  of  human  activity,  practice,  that 
is  art  of  a  rudimentary  sort,  has  preceded  science.  There  was 
cultivation  of  the  soil  before  there  was  botany,  there  was  breed- 
ing of  animals  before  there  was  an  attempt  at  zoology.  But  the 
practical  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  animals  led 
to  scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals.  It 
has  not  been  different  with  the  social  sciences.  Practice  and  a 
kind  of  art  are  in  this  sphere  also  very  old.  In  all  times  there 
have  been  diverse  views  which  have  presided  as  a  sort  of 
authority  over  the  regulation  of  labor,  or  over  the  levying  of 
customs ;  precepts  of  conduct  have  been  furnished  to  men  by 
laws,  by  religion,  by  the  morality  accepted  in  their  country ; 
there  have  been  general  political  maxims  followed  by  rulers. 
All  this  usually  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  rudimentary  praxis ; 
when  certain  general  rules  emerge,  we  may  say  that  an  «^ exists. 
We  cannot  say  that  so  far  there  is  science,  since  what  was  desired 
by  those  who  laid  down  these  rules  was  to  produce  by  the  appli- 
cation of  them  certain  social  phenomena  conformed  to  their  sub- 
jective ideas,  not  a  knowledge  of  social  phenomena  as  they  occur 
spontaneously  in  the  actual  environment  of  the  rule-makers. 

How  then  is  social  science  born  ?  If  we  except  Aristotle, 
whose  teaching  upon  this  point  cannot  be  reviewed,  and  certain 
moralists  like  La  Bruyere  or  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  occupied 
themselves  less  with  formulating  doctrines  than  with  observing, 
we  may  say  that  the  economists  were  the  first  to  try,  within  a 
particular  department  of  activity,  to  develop  a  science  of  certain 
social  facts.  It  is  in  the  work  of  Boisguillebert  upon  le  Detail 
de  France  (a  most  significant  title),  that  we  find  the  original 
attempt  to  realize  this  new  idea.  To  speak  generally,  the  econ- 
omists in  advance  of  all  others  realized  that  by  the  side  of  human 
laws,  due  to  the  more  or  less  arbitrary  will  of  an  occasional  leg- 
islator, there  exist  natural  laws,  which  are  not  the  work  of  any 
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individual,  but  which  impose  themselves  upon  all  men,  and  which, 
whether  men  will  or  no,  govern  the  composition,  the  functional 
action  and  the  evolution  of  societies.  To  distinguish  such  of  these 
laws  as  pertain  to  wealth  is  the  natural  aim  of  economic  science. 

But  it  is  upon  this  conception  of  natural  laws  that  sociology 
must  build,  since  sociology  —  science  and  not  art,  we  repeat 
again  —  is  the  study  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  the 
activity  of  men  living  in  society  naturally  manifests  itself.  In 
order  that  this  study  might  be  possible  it  was  necessary  that  the 
idea  of  natural  laws  should  become  distinct  in  turn  in  connection 
with  the  facts  of  organization  and  of  evolution,  moral,  religious, 
intellectual,  political  and  even  juridical.  It  is  only  in  our  time 
that  this  conception  has  become  clear  in  all  these  domains  suc- 
cessively,—  hence  the  science  of  sociology  is  so  young.  More- 
over, in  order  that  this  notion  of  natural  law  should  emerge  in 
these  different  domains  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  come  from 
a  contiguous  territory.  It  was  from  political  economy  that  the 
notion  was  imported  and  consequently  to  the  economists  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  general 
science  of  societies. 

It  must  be  further  said  that  political  economy  has  not  simply 
furnished  to  sociology  the  general  abstract  idea  of  scientific  law. 
It  has  done  more.  It  has  contributed  to  sociology  certain  of  its 
own  laws,  which  are  found  to  apply  not  merely  among  the  facts 
pertaining  to  wealth,  but  among  all  social  facts.  The  most 
important  of  these  laws  is  that  of  division  of  labor.  To  Adam 
Smith  this  was  the  great  law  of  the  production  of  wealth.  Her- 
bert Spencer  went  further  and  pointed  out  that  this  law  controls 
all  the  evolution  of  all  social  machinery.  He  showed  that  it 
operates  in  the  case  of  the  political,  the  religious,  the  juridical 
organization  of  societies,  that  in  every  case,  when  these  organs 
develop  they  divide  into  different  sections,  and  that  each  assumes 
exclusively  a  part  of  the  work  which  was  at  first  performed  by  the 
whole  organism.  The  same  law  manifests  itself  in  biology,  where  the 
multiplication  of  organs  is  always  accompanied  by  their  lifferentia- 
tion.     Thus  Spencer  was  able  to  say  that  in  all  activities  we  see  the 
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homogeneous  passing  into  the  heterogeneous,  or  more  exactly,  for 
we  may  thus  express  his  complete  formula,  we  see  emerging  from 
confused,  chaotic  homogeneity,  where  nothing  is  distinct,  coor- 
dinated heterogeneity,  where  each  element  has  its  proper  func- 
tion in  relation  and  in  harmony  with  the  functions  of  the  related 
elements.  An  economic  law  has  thus  become  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  general  sociology. 

But  even  where  economic  science  has  not  yet  gone  so  far  as 
to  establish  laws,  where  it  must  at  present  be  content  with  deter- 
mining facts,  these  data,  such  as  they  are,  have  none  the  less 
great  utility  for  sociolog}'.  Economic  facts  are,  in  a  word,  the 
foundation  of  the  other  social  facts.  The  truth  of  this  is  easily 
perceived.  In  the  individual  it  is  nutrition  that  makes  possible 
reproduction  and  thought.  In  society  it  is  the  same.  Genetic 
facts,  facts  psychical  in  all  their  forms, — moral,  religious,  esthetic, 
scientific,  even  political  and  juridical  —  exist  only  by  virtue  of 
force  which  issues  from  the  utilization  of  wealth.  Hence  the  eco- 
nomic regime  of  a  society  impresses  itself  upon  all  the  remainder 
of  its  constitution  —  upon  its  genetic  constitution,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  institutional  bond  between  wealth  and  birth;  upon  its 
intellectual  constitution,  according  to  the  mode  of  life  of  a  people, 
whether  nomadic  or  settled,  militant  or  peaceful,  predatory  or 
pastoral  or  agricultural ;  upon  its  juridical  constitution,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  laws  relating  to  property  and  its  parti 
tion,  to  contracts,  to  successions,  reflect  the  necessities  of  exist- 
ence among  the  nations  for  which  they  were  made  ;  finally,  upon 
its  political  constitution,  for  these  same  conditions  have  much  to 
do  with  the  governmental  type  adopted,  whether  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy or  democracy.  In  a  word  these  economic  facts  mark 
with  their  impress  all  other  social  facts.  It  is  consequently  essen- 
tial to  the  sociologist  that  he  shall  understand  these  economic 
facts  to  begin  with,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  understand  any  of 
the  other  facts  which  he  has  to  study.  And  if  even  the  economist 
can  furnish  these  facts  only  in  the  crude  state,  that  is  without 
having  succeeded  in  determining  their  laws,  they  are  still  valua- 
ble   for   the    sociologist,  for   in   observing   the   reactions   of  the 
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economic  facts  upon  other  social  activities,  the  sociologist  may 
come  to  comprehend  the  real  type  to  which  they  belong,  the 
radical  law  of  their  correlation  and  of  their  evolution,  and  he 
may  be  able  in  his  turn  to  teach  the  economist. 

We  come  therefore  to  inquire,  after  recognizing  the  services 
of  economic  science  to  general  sociology,  what  services  this  latter 
science  may  render  to  the  former?  These  services  appear  to  us 
to  be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place  the  influence  of  sociology 
seems  to  us  fitted  to  lead  to  improvement  in  the  method  of 
inquiry  in  economic  science.  In  the  second  place  the  facts  exam- 
ined by  the  sociologist  appear  to  us  to  be  of  a  nature  to  throw 
a  peculiar  light  upon  many  of  the  phenomena  which  the  economist 
observes. 

Let  us  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  sociologi- 
cal spirit  upon  economic  method.  It  is  fundamental  to  sociol- 
ogy to  desire  to  embrace  all  societies  in  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  It  attaches  great  importance  to  social  origins,  to  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  family  and  of  prop- 
erty. It  examines  the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  savages  of  Oceanica, 
the  red  races,  the  Turanian  or  Semitic  tribes,  the  ancient  Aryan 
getttes,  with  as  much  interest  and  profit  as  the  most  refined  mod- 
ern civilizations.  Economic  science,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
have  confined  itself  somewhat  too  exclusively,  up  to  date,  to  the 
study  of  facts  which  occur  within  the  great  societies  among 
which  we  live.  We  may  and  we  must  hope  that  the  influence  of 
the  sociological  spirit  will  lead  to  correction  of  this  narrowness 
of  view,  to  an  interest  in  economic  phenomena  in  all  races  and 
in  all  environments,  to  the  conception  that  there  are  other  forms 
of  production,  circulation  and  distribution  of  wealth  than  those 
which  we  see  every  day.  This  will  apparently  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  science,  for,  in  the  first  place,  these  inferior  civilizations 
deserve  to  be  known  not  less  than  others ;  a  fact,  wherever  it 
occurs  and  however  humble  it  may  be,  is  always  a  fact  and  has  a 
claim  to  be  taken  into  account  in  every  scientific  synthesis  which 
purports  to  be  complete.     Still  further,  in  order  to  comprehend 
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our  own  societies  it  is  necessary  to  understand  rudimentary  soci- 
eties, for  our  civilization  developed  out  of  their  barbarism  and 
their  savagery ;  our  social  organizations  have  passed  through 
phases  which  are  recalled  by  those  with  which  these  rude  soci- 
eties stopped  developing.  If  we  wish  to  explain  our  actual 
modern  states,  we  must  study  ancient  states,  and  also  the  infe- 
rior contemporary  groups  which  they  resemble  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars. It  is  only  by  exact  knowledge  of  the  past  that  we  can 
interpret  the  present  and  look  into  the  future. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Sociology  is  not  content  to  study  all  soci- 
eties, but  it  proposes  to  study  all  classes  of  social  facts  in  all 
of  these  societies.  Now  the  mission  of  economic  science  is  to 
examine  only  a  single  kind  of  facts.  But  it  would  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  economist  to  be  able  to  find  in  another  science  a 
resume  of  the  totality  of  facts  contiguous  to  those  which  he 
makes  his  specialty.  This  is  precisely  the  service  which  sociology 
ought  to  render.  The  economic  function,  which  corresponds  in 
society  with  the  function  of  nutrition  in  the  individual,  is  with- 
out doubt  the  most  rudimentary  function,  the  basis  of  all  others. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  wish  to  comprehend  its  functional  action  it  is 
necessary  to  know  in  addition  the  structure  of  the  social  body 
in  which  this  function  operates — just  as  to  understand  the  nutri- 
trition  of  an  animal  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  individual  anat- 
omy. Now,  as  we  have  seen,  sociology  occupies  itself  in  the 
beginning  with  determining  the  anatomy  of  the  society  studied, 
with  describing  its  double  environment  —  the  external  or  physi- 
cal environment  (soil,  climate,  minerals,  flora  and  fauna),  and 
the  internal  or  human  environment  (race,  population,  subordi- 
nate human  groups).  But  further,  after  the  economic  function 
come  the  other  functions  which  we  have  already  enumerated  — 
genetic,  moral,  religious,  political,  etc.  If  these  are  in  a  sense 
derived  from  the  first,  it  is  evident  also  that  once  differentiated 
they  acquire  an  existence  of  their  own,  and  that  they  react  upon 
the  economic  phenomena  —  just  as,  in  the  individual,  thought, 
while  posterior  to  nutrition,  exercises  upon  the  latter  an  indispu- 
table influence.    It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  the   moral   ideas   of 
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a  people  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  form  which  con- 
sumption assumes  ;  that  their  juridical  system  rests  upon  their 
production ;  that  in  the  partition  of  wealth  there  may  be  traced 
the  action  of  the  political  organization.  Economic  phenomena, 
being  thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  manifold  causes  of 
another  order,  cannot  be  explained  without  examination  of  all 
the  other  orders  of  societary  facts.  There  exists  a  solidarity 
among  all  the  manifestations  of  social  life,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  solidarity  among  all  the  social 
sciences.  This  idea  is  making  its  way  more  and  more  into  the 
thought  of  investigators  in  all  countries.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
recognition  of  the  intimate  bond  —  I  might  almost  say  the  bond 
of  subordination  —  which  logically  attaches  economic  science  to 
general  sociology. 

Sociology  being  a  science,  we  have  only  desired  to  present 
it  in  its  relations  to  economic  science.  In  closing  it  is  in  place  to 
indicate  in  a  few  words  that  sociology  should  have  an  equally 
beneficial  influence  upon  economic  art.  In  extending  the  field 
of  our  researches,  in  showing  us  that  economic  phenomena  occur 
elsewhere  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  ours,  sociology 
will  perhaps  make  us  see  that  the  remedies  for  social  evils,  the 
precepts  which  it  will  be  advantageous  to  follow  in  social 
reforms,  should  themselves  be  multifold  and  should  vary 
with  circumstances,  times  and  places.  It  will  at  least  show 
that  in  case  a  mode  of  organization  has  been  found  good 
in  one  place  and  at  a  given  date,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  same  should  immediately  be  put  into  operation  else- 
where without  previous  careful  investigation  to  determine 
whether  the  circumstances  are  essentially  different.  Sociology 
will  thus  rid  political  economy  of  that  tempting  but  impractical 
dogmatism  which  has  often  been  its  reproach.  It  will  show  that 
this  art  as  well  as  others  must  be  not  dogmatic  but  experimental. 
Still  more,  in  making  clear  that  by  the  side  of  economic  phenom- 
ena there  occur  in  society  a  multitude  of  others  which  exert 
upon  each  other  incessant  actions  and  reactions,  it  demonstrates 
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that  legislative  intervention,  a  modification  of  the  natural  order 
of  phenomena,  is  always  a  serious  affair;  that,  in  short,  we 
cannot  touch  a  single  cell  of  the  social  organism,  however 
minute  it  may  be,  without  affecting  all  the  rest ;  that  the  least 
derangement  produces  repercussion  at  every  point  throughout 
the  environment ;  that,  consequently,  before  experimenting  with 
a  reform,  of  whatever  order  it  may  be,  there  should  be  most 
attentive  inquiry  as  to  the  sort  of  consequences  which  it  may 
bring  in  its  train,  throughout  series  of  phenomena  that  may  be 
very  remote  in  appearance. 

From  all  this  the  conclusion  will  be  derived  that  important 
and  lasting  modifications  are  to  be  expected  not  from  a  sudden 
overthrow,  however  well  meaning  may  have  been  its  authors,  but 
from  the  natural  course  of  things,  from  the  proper  life  of  the  social 
organism,  which  in  the  long  run,  like  the  individual  organism, 
knows  how  to  adapt  itself  in  the  best  possible  way  to  its  envi- 
ronment. 

This  detailed  study  of  the  nature  of  the  social  world  will 
result  in  giving  us  an  increasingly  high  regard  for  this  nature,  in 
making  us  comprehend  how  majestic  is  its  energy,  and  how 
feeble  in  comparison  are  the  powers  of  individuals  or  of  asso- 
ciated men ;  in  arousing  confidence  in  the  spontaneous  evolution 
of  societies,  and  in  awakening  incredulity  toward  revolutions 
which  propose  to  accelerate  this  evolution  more  rapidly  than  is 
possible,  or  which  even  plan  to  prevail  against  it  by  leading  us 
back  to  a  social  state  which  history,  the  most  impartial  of  judges, 
has  once  for  all  condemned. 

Rene  WoRMSt 
Paris,  France 
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The  fact  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  ruling 
power  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  in  social  life,  is  public  opinion, 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  nature  of  public  opinion  itself — how 
it  is  constituted,  who  forms  it,  the  way  in  which  its  influence  is 
manifested,  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  guided  —  be  carefully 
studied.  Perhaps  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  much 
emphasis  laid  upon  public  opinion  as  in  the  United  States  —  not 
even  in  Switzerland.  There,  though  in  many  of  the  cantons  the 
people  themselves  directly  make  their  own  laws  in  popular  meet- 
ing, or  by  general  vote,  they  still  are  guided  in  great  part  by 
the  executive  or  by  the  legislative  assembly,  that  drafts  bills 
and  presents  them  to  the  people  for  their  approval.  It  is  the 
assumption  there  that  the  body  which  drafts  the  laws,  as  the 
servant  of  the  people,  is  acting  in  the  people's  interests,  and  the 
people  are  strongly  inclined  to  accept  its  advice.  Ordinarily 
the  same  men  serve  year  after  year  in  the  legislature ;  and 
the  executive  officers  frequently  remain  the  same  almost 
throughout  a  generation.  These  men  largely  guide,  and  the  peo- 
ple follow.  It  is  expected  that  minority  parties  will  be  repre- 
sented on  executive  boards,  and  the  defeat  of  a  minister's  plans 
is  no  reason  for  his  resignation,  as  in  England  and  France. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  people  to  trust  their  representatives  and  officials  so 
completely ;  and  the  officials  on  their  part  increase  this  distrust 
by  encouraging  the  people  to  believe  in  their  own  wisdom.  It  is 
practically  always  assumed  here  in  a  public  discussion  that  when- 
ever the  people  express  themselves  on  any  question  they  are 
right.     The  people  cannot  make  a  mistake. 

Another  theory  of  like  import,  but  perhaps  more  nearly  true, 
is  that  whenever  the  people  have  clearly  expressed  their  opinion 
on  any  subject,  their  decision  for  the  time  being  must  be  right  so 
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far  as  political  policy  is  concerned,  because  it  is  best  that  the 
people  do  as  they  will,  even  though  the  result  of  their  action  may 
be  a  temporary  misfortune,  inasmuch  as  the  highest  object  that 
can  be  attained  is  the  training  of  the  people,  and  the  people  can 
learn  only  by  experience.  One  may,  however,  question  whether 
it  is  not  ultimately  going  to  be  possible  for  the  people  to  be  so 
well  trained  that  they  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
thus  save  much  suffering  for  themselves. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  public  opinion?  How  is  it  consti- 
tuted?    Is  it  a  judgment  clearly  formed  after  careful  study? 

At  present  the  question  that  is  most  prominent  before  the 
country  is  that  of  free  coinage  of  silver.  Almost  every  person 
that  we  meet  upon  the  street  is  ready  to  express  an  opinion  regard- 
ing this  question.  How  has  this  opinion  been  formed?  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  very,  very  few  have  thought  carefully  upon  the 
question,  or  have  studied  it  fairly  on  both  sides.  There  are  wide 
differences  of  opinion,  and  there  are  doubtless  good  reasons  for 
these  differences.  They  arise  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  of  differ- 
ent local  circumstances  affecting  local  industrial  conditions,  or 
the  conditions  of  influential  classes.  Many,  especially  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  industrial 
depression  through  which  we  have  just  passed,  finding  themselves 
deeply  in  debt  and  finding  it  difficult  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
having  been  told  the  undeniable  fact  that  money  has  appreciated 
in  value  since  their  debts  were  formed  {i.  e.,  a  dollar  will  buy 
more  goods  now  than  then),  feel  a  sense  of  wrong  and  injury. 
It  is  simple  and  natural  for  them  to  believe,  whether  it  is  true 
or  not,  that  if  money  has  appreciated  in  value  it  costs  them  a 
greater  effort  to  pay  a  debt  than  would  have  been  needed  under 
a  system  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  consequently  they 
have  been  wronged.  Almost  every  person  is  likely  to  feel  a  sense 
of  injury  under  the  pressure  of  an  unpleasant  burden.  Now  this 
opinion  is  not  one  clearly  reasoned  out.  It  is  made  up  mostly  of 
sentiment,  based  upon  a  somewhat  erroneous  knowledge  of  some 
few  facts  in  the  situation.  Many  of  these  people,  as  well  as 
many  of  their  opponents,  have  gained  their  ideas  mostly  from 
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the  newspapers,  or  from  chance  talks  here  and  there  with  men 
whom  they  believe,  in  some  instances,  to  be  better  informed  than 
themselves,  but  who  often  have  used  only  the  same  sources  of 
information.  Conviction  deepens  simply  from  the  repetition  of 
the  thought. 

Then  again,  we  all  of  us  doubtless  have  our  opinions  formed 
from  former  prejudices,  we  ourselves  unconsciously  selecting  the 
facts  and  statements  that  fit  into  these  former  prejudices,  and 
thus  tend  to  confirm  us  in  our  own  beliefs.  We  approve  the  opin- 
ions of  the  editor  of  our  party  organ  much  more  readily  than 
those  of  his  opponent,  though  the  question  be  an  entirely  new  one. 

Not  a  few,  probably,  of  the  less  well-informed  citizens  of  the 
community,  blindly  follow  what  their  party  newspaper  says,  and 
these  perhaps  whose  opinions  are  formed  almost  wholly  at  second- 
hand are  the  ones  that  hold  their  opinions  most  tenaciously  and  are 
most  positive  in  the  promulgation  of  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  number  of  voters  who  have  been  Protectionists  because 
they  were  formerly  Republicans  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
voters  who  have  become  Republicans  because  they  were  Protec- 
tionists. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  25  per  cent,  of 
our  adult  voting  population  have  deliberately  made  up  an  opin- 
ion on  a  public  question  after  anything  like  a  reasonably  full  and 
fair  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Public  opinion,  then,  seems 
to  be  a  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  sentiment,  of  prejudice, 
of  more  or  less  clearly  defined  feelings  coming  from  influences 
of  various  kinds  that  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  citi- 
zens, these  influences  perhaps  being  mostly  those  of  sentiment 
rather  than  those  acting  upon  the  judgment. 

If  we  ask  who  it  is  that  first  gives  expression  to  the  leading 
facts  or  views  that  tend  to  shape  public  opinion,  we  find  the  reply 
not  much  more  definite  or  satisfactory.  The  originators  of  opin- 
ion are  different  ones  on  different  questions,  and  perhaps  in 
almost  no  case  can  we  say  that  the  opinion  is  one  clearly  taken 
from  certain  individuals.  The  opinion  itself  grows  in  part  by 
reflex  action. 
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On  matters  of  religion,  for  example,  it  has  been  believed  that 
preachers  and  theologians  have  formulated  the  doctrines  of  the- 
ology ;  and  that,  as  time  goes  on  and  theological  doctrines  change, 
the  changes  have  been  made  mostly  by  the  religious  teachers  as 
a  result  of  careful  investigation.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  as  determined  in  good  part  by  consideration 
on  subjects  of  politics,  of  morals,  of  business,  etc.,  have  so  mod- 
ified the  opinions  expressed  by  the  preachers  themselves,  and 
have  so  reacted  upon  the  feelings  of  the  theological  leaders,  that 
our  present  dogmas,  as  believed  by  the  public,  are  rather  the 
result  of  conflicts  of  pew  versus  pulpit  than  of  the  direct  action 
of  the  pulpit  over  the  pew.  Most  of  us  have  seen  and  felt  the 
change  in  the  religious  opinions  of  certain  individuals,  coming 
largely  from  feelings  regarding  personal  friends  or  relatives.  We 
may  note  also  how  powerful  was  the  effect  of  the  protestant 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  moulding  political  beliefs 
and  opinions. 

Of  course  this  process  of  shaping  public  opinion  differs  mate- 
rially in  different  countries.  In  certain  countries  of  Europe,  Ger- 
many for  example,  a  comparatively  few  persons  shape  the  thought 
of  the  people  on  many  political  questions.  In  that  country  the 
opinion  of  the  emperor  is  almost  directly  accepted  as  conclusive 
in  many  of  the  court  circles.  Earlier,  Prince  Bismarck's  views 
had  a  like  influence.  Very  intelligent  men  when  questioned 
regarding  public  matters  were  ready  to  reply:  "I  do  not  know. 
If  it  is  best,  Bismarck  will  attend  to  it."  Among  the  working 
classes  the  opinions  of  the  socialistic  leaders  are  often  taken  as 
authoritative  and  followed  directly;  and  so  on  through  the  dif- 
ferent political  parties,  a  comparatively  few  leaders  not  merely 
suggest  the  beginning  of  public  opinion,  as  in  this  country  in 
some  cases,  but  they  themselves  by  giving  direct  expression  to 
their  views  almost  absolutely  control  it.  On  general  questions  of 
economic  policy  the  professors  in  the  universities,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  special  authorities  on  those  questions,  have  far  more 
influence  than  do  men  in  similar  positions  in  this  country. 
The    important    sanitary    reforms    in    the    city    of    Berlin    were 
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instituted  and  carried  through  by  Professor  Virchow,  then  a 
member  not  merely  of  the  city  council  but  also  of  the  state  and 
national  legislature ;  Professor  Georg  Meyer  of  Heidelburg  has 
held  the  corresponding  positions  in  Baden,  and  many  other  similar 
cases  may  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  William  L.  Wilson's  professional  training  and 
practice  hurt  his  influence  in  Congress  with  some  ;  and  only  lately 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Philadelphia,  who  wished  that  he 
might  hear  some  lectures  on  finance,  qualified  the  wish  by  the 
statement  that  the  lecturer  ought  not  to  be  a  university  professor. 

In  England  party  leaders  through  their  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment and  before  their  constituents  in  great  part  determine  what 
the  people  shall  think  on  important  questions  of  the  day, 
though  there,  doubtless  more  than  in  Germany,  the  opinion 
of  the  leaders  is  modified  by  what  they  think  the  people  are 
likely  to  wish  for.  Especially  is  this  tendency  evident  in  late 
years  on  questions  of  policy  where  the  labor  vote  is  likely  to 
be  felt  in  parliamentary  action.  The  influence  of  a  dominant 
personality  like  that  of  Gladstone  or  Bismarck  is  plainly  seen  by 
the  course  of  events  since  the  retirement  of  those  leaders. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  political 
matters  are  concerned,  we  find  that  our  politicians  as  a  rule 
rather  follow  than  lead  public  opinion.  Our  leaders  apparently 
often  wait  and  find  it  hard  to  determine  which  side  of  prominent 
questions  they  shall  take  until  they  are  able  to  gauge  which  way 
the  public  is  likely  to  act.  Indeed  at  all  times  the  politicians  say 
that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  follow  public  opinion,  and  that 
their  votes  in  Congress  shall  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents.  For  the  last  two  or  three  months  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  definitely  and  clearly  the  opinions  of  impor- 
tant political  leaders  on  the  silver  question,  and  the  case  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  one.  We  have  here  no  few  leaders  who  are 
generally  followed.  Public  opinion  seems  to  be  rather,  as  inti- 
mated before,  something  that  grows  by  a  process  of  accretion. 

And  yet  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  positively  expressed 
opinion  of  a  man  in  prominent  position  doubtless  counts.    Nobody 
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questions  that  the  positive  statements  of  President  Cleveland 
regarding  money,  regarding  the  tariff,  have  had  great  influence. 
Nobody  questions  that  the  positive  statements  of  McKinley  on 
the  tariff  have  had  great  influence ;  and  doubtless  our  political 
leaders  might  well  increase  their  influence  if  they  were  bold 
enough  to  speak,  or  if  circumstances  forced  them  to  speak  more 
positively. 

Many  of  our  great  newspapers  have  a  personal  following  of 
readers  whose  views  are  shaped  by  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
editorial  columns  ;  but  probably  since  Horace  Greeley's  day  there 
has  been  no  paper  that  has  exerted  the  direct  influence  over  its 
readers  that  do  the  great  papers  of  England  and  Germany. 

One  chief  reason,  perhaps,  of  the  comparatively  small  influ- 
ence of  our  press  is  that  the  people  know  the  fact  that  the  papers 
are  run  from  motives  of  personal  profits,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  paper  is  largely  determined  by  the  amount  to  which  its  opin- 
ions will  affect  its  sales  and  advertising.  Often  editors  with  pos- 
itive opinions  are  forbidden  by  the  proprietors  to  express  them, 
because  such  expression  might  affect  the  sales  of  the  paper ;  and 
still  more  often  it  is  true  that  a  paper  is  compelled  to  modify  its 
statements  for  fear  that  the  influence  on  public  opinion  might 
affect  unfavorably  some  outside  business  in  which  the  proprietor 
of  the  paper  is  engaged.  Philadelphia  editors  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  papers  did  not  join  in  the  attack 
on  Postmaster  General  Wanamaker.  Wanamaker  is  a  good  adver- 
tiser. It  is  stated  on  trustworthy  authority  that  the  subscription 
list  of  a  well-known  republican  weekly  newspaper  dropped  almost 
immediately  from  12,000  to  8,000  when  in  1876  that  paper  inti- 
mated that  possibly  Tilden  was  rightfully  elected.  Another  prom- 
inent partisan  daily  lost  a  profit  currently  reported  at  8 1 00,000  a 
year  upon  becoming  independent  in  politics.  With  so  shifting 
a  constituency,  one  can  hardly  expect  an  editor  to  make  very 
bold  attempts  to  guide  public  opinion.  The  facts  are  useful  to 
show  the  part  played  by  prejudice  and  habit.  And  yet  the  editor 
may  at  least  partly  justify,  on  moral  grounds,  his  position  for  try- 
ing to  hold  his  constituency.     One  cannot  guide  the  opinions  of 
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people  who  will  not  listen  to  him,  and  possibly  more  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  long  run,  by  moving  slowly  and  carrying 
the  public  gradually  than  by  shocking  them  by  new  and  unsus- 
pected and  unwelcome  views. 

Besides  the  ways  mentioned  we  have  direct  efforts  made  to 
shape  public  opinion  by  certain  classes  and  societies  organized  for 
especially  that  purpose,  as,  for  example,  the  New  York  Reform 
Club,  the  National  Tariff  League,  the  lately  formed  municipal 
leagues  in  our  great  cities,  etc.;  and  our  schools,  churches  and 
public  institutions  of  various  kinds  each  plays  an  important  part 
in  certain  lines  of  thought. 

These  circumstances — that  our  people  with  all  their  preju- 
dices are  so  ready  to  take  up  ideas  here  and  there ;  that  they  are 
omniverous  newspaper  readers  ;  that  they  have  so  active  minds 
with,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  said,  so  little  exact  information,  and 
probably  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  also  with  so  little  soundness  of 
judgment  in  determining  what  their  views  on  public  matters  shall 
be  —  give  an  unusual  chance  for  guiding  public  opinion  in  the 
right  way,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  deliberately  to  set 
about  the  work.  One  may  be  fairly  sure  that  the  leaders  of  our 
political  parties  are  willing  to  take  up  any  issue  that  is  likely  to 
win  when  placed  before  the  people,  whether  that  issue  be  in 
accordance  with  the  pi-evious  line  of  policy  of  the  party  or  not. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  no  new  idea  is  likely  to  be  accepted  by 
either  the  party  or  the  people  without  effort  to  inculcate  it.  Our 
people  are  very  conservative  in  their  nature ;  they  believe  in  the 
established  order  of  things,  and  political  abuses  as  a  rule  grow 
gradually  out  of  well  established  institutions.  The  people  are 
not  likely  to  know  these  abuses  and  they  go  on  increasing  with- 
out any  protest,  until  some  few  individuals  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  abuses  start  a  crusade  against  them.  The  duty,  in  conse- 
quence, lies  not  merely  on  our  politicians,  but  it  lies  on  all  intel- 
ligent, moral  men  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart, 
to  rouse,  guide,  shape  public  opinion.  What  right  has  one  to  sit 
idly  by  and  let  the  state  drift  on,  always  in  the  direction  that 
leads  toward  disaster?     Unless  he  is  watched  the  average  office- 
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holder  is  in  a  position  so  exposed  to  temptation  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately yield. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  nature  of  public  opinion 
and  the  way  in  which  it  is  formed,  suggests  in  itself  the  best 
methods  of  guiding  it. 

Few  people  who  have  not  made  the  effort  have  any  clear  con- 
ception as  to  the  amount  of  influence,  especially  in  local  matters, 
that  one  individual  may  exert  by  a  little  judicious  talk  with  a  few 
men  of  influence  in  different  classes  in  society.  I  have  more  than 
once  seen  one  man  within  two  days  practically  change,  or  formu- 
late, one  might  better  say,  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  a  com- 
munity by  a  dozen  conversations  with  as  many  different  men,  each 
representing  some  special  social  or  business  class. 

It  is  of  course  a  commonplace  that  along  many  lines  that  are 
chiefly  moral,  public  opinion  is  shaped  by  the  influence  of  our 
churches,  by  public  lectures,  university  extension  lectures,  meet- 
ings called  especially  for  purposes  of  agitation  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  all  of  these  measures  do  at  times  change  legis- 
lation through  the  power  that  they  exert  over  public  opinion. 
An  instance  of  a  law  originated  and  passed  through  the  influence 
of  a  university  extension  lecture  was  given  a  year  or  two  ago. 
But  these  methods  are  so  well  understood  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  dwell  upon  them.  Let  us  note  particularly  two  chief 
methods  that  are  often  spoken  of  but  that  are  often  misjudged 
and  misused. 

If  one  is  going  to  effect  any  material  change  in  the  real  nature 
of  government  or  in  general  public  opinion  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions involving  material  change  in  habit  one  must  begin  with  the 
rising  generation.  There  is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  schools  and  colleges  directly  to  shape  public  opin- 
ion on  important  questions  of  the  day.  It  is  thought  that  they 
must  take  up  the  specific  topics  under  public  discussion  and  teach 
right  views  —  in  practice,  of  course,  the  teacher's  own  views. 
Not  many  years  since  the  New  York  Nation  expressed  regret 
that  so  many  of  our  younger  political  economists  were  secur- 
ing their  training  in  Germany,  because,  as  it  said,  the  tendency 
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of  the  teaching  in  the  German  universities  on  the  question  of 
the  tariff  was  opposed  to  free  trade.  The  paper  feared  that 
these  young  men,  returning  and  taking  positions  in  our  univer- 
sities in  this  country,  would  corrupt  the  youth  by  teaching  specifi- 
cally the  doctrine  of  protection  instead  of  that  of  free  trade,  which 
the  paper  believed  ought  to  be  taught.  Some  of  our  universities 
have  already  felt  themselves  compelled  by  the  politicians  to  have 
lectures  given,  partisan  in  their  nature,  upon  both  sides  of  such 
questions  as  the  tariff  and  money. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
public  not  merely  that  the  universities  do  teach  specific  doctrines 
but  that  they  ought  to  teach  specific  doctrines  and  thus  influence 
public  opinion,  has  had  great  effect,  and  that  in  many  of  our 
universities  one-sided  political  doctrines  are  taught,  and  the 
attempt  is  made  to  guide  public  opinion  thereby.  We  know  that 
at  the  present  day  we  have  throughout  the  country  also  a  league 
of  Republican  Clubs  in  the  universities,  whose  purpose  it  is  so  to 
commit  the  young  men  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican  party 
of  the  day  that  they  will  not  only  have  influence  in  carrying  cur- 
rent elections  but  will  also  be  committed  to  the  party  machine 
for  the  future.  It  is  rather  the  duty  of  young  people  not  yet 
voters  to  hold  their  opinions  on  these  great  questions  in  abey- 
ance till  they  have  had  time  to  work  them  out,  or,  if  they  can- 
not do  that,  they  ought  at  least  to  gather  all  the  information 
they  can  before  their  voting  age  is  reached.  This  restraint  of 
course  may  be  carried  too  far.  One  must  not  be  like  Hamlet, 
unable  to  decide  when  the  emergency  arises. 

Persons  who  have  any  far-sighted  interest,  however,  in  the 
political  future  of  our  country  can  but  deprecate  such  teach- 
ing of  political  doctrine  in  our  colleges.  The  public  opinion 
that  any  democratic  country  most  needs  is  not  an  opinion 
shaped  by  positive  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  few  and  blindly 
followed  by  the  many,  but  is  an  opinion  deliberately  formed  by 
the  citizens  on  careful  investigation  of  the  subjects.  Our  schools 
and  colleges  ought  not  to  attempt  to  teach  specific  doctrines  of 
political  policy.     The  purpose  rather  should  be  so  to  foster  and 
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cultivate  thorough  habits  of  investigation  and  independent  judicial 
habits  of  mind  in  the  discussion  of  political  matters,  that  whatever 
question  arises  young  men  who  have  come  from  the  universities 
will  feel  in  conscience  bound  not  to  accept  the  theories  and  opin- 
ions of  others,  but  carefully  to  investigate  for  themselves.  The 
issue  of  today  will  be  dead  when  our  younger  students  become 
voters.  They  need  power  and  judicial  capacity,  not  specific  opin- 
ions. What  matters  it,  in  the  long  run,  so  far  as  the  existence 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  whether  we  have  a  free  trade  policy 
or  a  protective  policy?  It  is  but  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents; 
it  is  but  a  matter,  more  or  less,  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
country.  But  the  question  whether  our  citizens  are  to  be  thought- 
ful and  unprejudiced  in  their  opinions,  affects  vitally  the  form 
and  spirit  of  our  government.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
many  of  the  professors  in  our  universities  are  themselves  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  public  on  this  question 
of  the  influence  of  universities  upon  public  opinion.  They  have 
themselves,  by  their  bigoted  habit  of  mind  and  their  desire  to 
indoctrinate  the  youths  with  what  they  believe  to  be  correct  opin- 
ions, encouraged  the  public  belief  that  the  universities  were  places 
for  the  propagation  of  specific  doctrines.  Public  questions 
ought  to  be  discussed  freely,  of  course ;  but  students  ought  to 
be  trained  to  think  for  themselves,  not  to  accept  ready  made 
the  opinions  of  their  professors. 

The  second  great  organ  as  well  as  guide  of  public  opinion  is 
the  press.      I  have  already  intimated  that  our  press  is  not  inde- 
pendent ;  that  it  is  not  an  influence  that  always  tends  toward 
II  good  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion.     Almost  without  excep- 

tion, as  has  been  said,  our  editors  feel  called  upon  to  present 
questions  of  public  interest  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  giving 
facts  and  arguments  on  one  side,  suppressing  facts  and  arguments 
on  the  other,  instead  of  furnishing  material  on  both  sides  by 
which  the  people  will  be  encouraged  to  think  out  independently 
the  issue  of  the  day.  Perhaps  no  other  one  influence  is  so  much 
needed  in  our  political  life  today  as  is  a  press  that  is  truly  inde- 
pendent—  not  one  that,  cutting  loose  from  the  two  or  three  lead- 
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ing  parties  of  the  day,  is  equally  under  the  control  of  some  com- 
mercial class  in  the  community,  and  is  simply  exploiting  both 
parties  for  the  benefit  of  that  one  class. 

It  is  perhaps,  however,  too  much  to  expect  from  any  news- 
paper that  must  be  run  more  or  less  from  motives  of  commercial 
profit  to  take  a  thoroughly  judicial  attitude  on  all  questions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  arise.  We  shall  never  have  a  paper 
thoroughly  independent  in  stating  its  views  on  public  questions 
until  we  have  a  paper  entirely  independent  of  its  circulation  and 
advertising.  Probably  no  greater  service  could  be  done  to  the 
country  by  any  wealthy  man  or  group  of  men  than  the  liberal 
endowment  of  a  paper  with  a  sum  so  large  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  people  subscribed  or  not.  A  paper 
with  such  an  endowment,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  of  integrity, 
whose  aim  it  should  be  to  give  the  news  fairly  and  fully,  to  give 
the  basis  for  judgment  on  all  political  questions,  to  give  carefully 
written,  moderate  opinions  on  both  sides,  might  be  more  of  an 
educating  influence  in  the  community,  and  might  have  a  stronger 
tendency  toward  elevating  the  political  tone  of  our  country  than 
a  dozen  new  universities.  Something  is  now  done  in  that  direc- 
tion by  Public  Opinion;  but  that  gives  simply  a  culling  from  the 
existing  papers  —  and  that  by  no  means  suffices. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  of  securing  a  thoroughly  intelligent, 
unbiassed  corps  of  editorial  writers  cannot  be  overestimated ;  but 
a  sufficient  sum  given  for  so  worthy  a  purpose  might  beyond 
question  make  a  vast  improvement,  at  any  rate,  upon  present 
conditions,  and  one  might  well  believe  that  the  details  could  be 
reasonably  well  arranged.  A  paper  of  the  kind  suggested,  if 
independent  of  circulation,  would  easily  secure,  nevertheless,  a 
very  large  constituency,  and  would  exert  an  influence  more 
than  proportionate  to  its  circulation. 

We  see  then  that  in  fact  at  the  present  day  our  public  opin- 
ion is  not  thought,  but  that  it  is  largely  made  up  of  prejudice,  of 
sentiment,  and  is  easily  led  in  almost  any  direction  regarding  mat- 
ters on  which  one  has  not  already  committed  himself  by  joining 
a  party  or  by  previous  habit.     We  have  seen  still  further  that  it 
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is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  our  time  and  coun- 
try that  public  opinion  is  so  little  a  matter  of  judgment  based  on 
ripe  consideration  ;  and  the  present  condition  of  affairs  makes  it 
evident  that  it  is  the  duty  of  thoughtful  men  first  to  take  the  lead 
consciously  and  conscientiously  on  important  questions  of  the 
day,  as  best  they  can ;  to  use  their  influence  in  shaping  public 
opinion,  not  by  concealment  of  the  facts  but  by  open  statement 
of  the  facts  and  fair  argument  so  far  as  possible ;  and,  secondly, 
to  use  what  influence  they  can  exert  to  promote  among  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  means  suggested,  as  well  as  by  all  other  means, 
methods  of  training  that  will  lead  our  people  more  and  more  con- 
sciously to  wish  to  free  themselves  from  prejudice  and  to  shape 
their  lives  in  public  matters  more  and  more  by  judgment. 

While  the  people  cannot  soon  be  ready  to  vote  intelligently 
on  complicated  questions,  they  can  so  vote  on  simple  fundamental 
questions,  if  they  will ;  and  they  can,  far  better  than  they  now  do, 
put  men  in  power  who  will  faithfully  work  for  the  public  good. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 
Cornell  University. 


LOCAL  ALLIANCES. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  taken  place  a  remarkable  change 
in  Christian  public  opinion  touching  the  relations  of  the  church 
to  society.  The  increasing  recognition  of  the  social  mission  of 
the  church  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  formation  of  local  organ- 
izations which  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  now 
invites. 

REASONS  FOR  FORMING  LOCAL  ALLIANCES. 

The  following  reasons,  in  brief,  for  forming  such  organiza- 
tions afford  at  the  same  time  a  statement  of  their  objects. 

1.  To  bring  cotiscience  to  bear  on  the  life  of  the  nation. — A  quick- 
ened and  enlightened  conscience  is  the  great  need  of  the  times 
in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employe,  in  all  private  business, 
in  all  public  trusts,  in  politics  and  in  legislation,  municipal,  state 
and  national.  In  whatever  sphere  men  ought,  there  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  church  to  urge  the  dictates  of  the  Christian 
conscience.  But  in  the  unorganized  condition  of  the  churches 
there  is  no  medium  through  which  the  Christian  conscience  of 
the  city,  the  state,  the  nation  can  utter  itself.  For  lack  of  this 
saving  salt,  municipal  government  has  rotted  and  legislatures 
have  become  corrupt.  Every  year  needed  reform  legislation  fails 
and  laws  are  enacted  which  do  violence  to  the  Christian  con- 
science of  the  state  because  there  is  no  adequate  medium  through 
which  that  conscience  can  be  brought  to  bear.  By  such  organi- 
zation as  is  proposed,  a  legislature  could  be  flooded  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  names,  in  petition  or  protest,  in  a  single 
week. 

2.  To  close  the  chasm  between  churches  and  workingmen. — This 
chasm  is  largely  one  of  misunderstanding  and  indifference.  Indi- 
vidual church  members  have  done  much  in  behalf  of  working- 
men,  but  they  have  not  done  it  in  the  name  of  the  churches,  and 
hence  are  not  understood  to  represent  the  churches.     Their  indi- 
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vidual  efforts  may  prove  their  individual  interest,  but  do  not  con- 
vince workingmen  that  the  churches,  as  such,  are  interested  in 
their  welfare.  Nor  does  the  establishment  of  mission  chapels 
and  Sunday  schools,  by  the  churches,  prove  their  love.  Such 
efforts  are  credited  to  proselytism  and  are  considered  oftentimes 
only  an  evidence  of  selfishness.  When  the  churches,  as  churches, 
undertake  to  improve  social  conditions  they  will  rapidly  remove 
popular  misunderstanding  and  indifference. 

Many  outside  the  churches  are  coming  to  believe  that  true 
Christianity  consists  in  love  to  man,  and  are  making  philanthropy 
a  substitute  for  religion  instead  of  an  expression  of  it.  Already 
we  hear  of  a  "Labor  Church"  movement  which  lays  the  chief 
emphasis  on  the  second  great  commandment  of  Christ.  Should 
this  movement  become  general,  it  would  widen  the  chasm  between 
the  churches  and  workingmen.  The  best  way  for  the  churches 
to  prevent  the  teaching  of  a  half  Christianity  is  to  live  a  whole 
Christianity,  exemplifying  love  to  man  while  we  preach  love  to 
God  ;  and  the  best  way  to  convince  the  multitude  of  our  love  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Master  and  meet  them  on  the  plane 
of  their  conscious  needs. 

But  while  it  is  extremely  important  to  have  men  well  housed, 
well  fed,  well  employed,  and  well  governed,  and  while  all  of  these 
are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  society,  yet  all  together  they  are 
insufficient.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour  either  of  societv  or 
of  the  individual,  and  all  efforts  at  social  amelioration,  therefore, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  made  tributary  to  the  supreme  result 
of  bringing  all  men  under  the  law  of  Christ  and  into  vital  rela- 
tions with  him. 

3.  To  gain  the  strength  which  comes  from  orgafiization. —  The 
generation  which  has  seen  the  hordes  of  China's  unorganized  mil- 
lions helpless  before  the  small  but  disciplined  forces  of  Japan 
needs  no  homily  on  the  effectiveness  of  organization. 

War,  manufactures,  commerce,  business,  politics,  education, 
have  all  been  reduced  to  system.  Nearly  all  the  great  factors  of 
civilization,  except  religion,  philanthropy  and  reform,  have  in 
some  comprehensive  way  laid  hold  of  the  strength  which  comes 
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from  organization.  The  next  great  step  to  be  taken,  and  for 
which  a  thousand  interests  wait,  is  the  organization  of  churches 
into  cooperative  relations  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
higher  needs  of  our  civilization. 

4.  To  prevent  the  inde finite  multiplication  of  organizations. — The 
new  interest  in  philanthropy  and  reform  is  creating  a  great  num- 
ber of  unrelated  societies,  many  of  which  overlap  and  develop 
friction,  resulting  in  the  waste  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

What  is  much  needed,  in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  of 
effectiveness,  is  a  common  center  where  efforts  to  improve  the 
community  may  be  coordinated  and  adjusted  to  each  other  in 
some  comprehensive  plan  —  an  organization  which  can  survey 
the  whole  field  and  throw  united  effort  into  any  one  of  many 
directions  at  the  opportune  moment. 

5.  To  prevetit  competition  and  waste  in  locating  missions  and 
churclus. — When  denominations  prosecute  the  work  of  church 
extension  each  with  reference  to  its  own  growth  rather  than  the 
growth  of  the  kingdom,  there  results  an  unwise  distribution  of 
forces  —  a  congestion  of  churches  in  the  best  part  of  the  com- 
munity and  a  dearth  in  the  worst.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is 
as  criminal  as  it  is  needless. 

6.  To  cultivate  Christian  fellowship  between  different  churches  and 
different  denominations. 

7.  To  reach  homes  with  elevating  and  transforming  influences. — 
Most  of  the  great  evils  of  our  times,  whether  physical,  social, 
moral,  or  spiritual,  can  be  effectively  reached  and  overcome  only 
in  the  home ;  and  the  homes  of  a  community  will  not  be  effect- 
ively reached  with  Christian  influence  without  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  churches. 

Without  some  such  organization  as  is  proposed  the  churches 
cannot  accomplish  their  social  redemptive  work.  Through  such 
organization  they  can  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  manifesting  its  power  to  meet  existing  needs,  thus 
molding  the  civilization  of  the  new  century. 

The  practicability  of  such  organization,  both  local  and  gen- 
eral, has  already  been  demonstrated  in  England. 
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SUGGESTED    LINES    OF    WORK. 

A  Standing  committee  is  appointed  on  each  line  of  work 
which  the  Alliance  decides  to  undertake;  and  the  success  of  the 
organization  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  chairmen  of  these  committees  are  selected  and  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  serve.  As  conditions  differ  in  different 
communities,  no  two  Alliances  may  have  exactly  the  same  list  of 
committees.  Each  organization  is  of  course  free  to  undertake 
as  many  or  as  few  lines  of  work  as  it  deems  wise.  At  first  an 
Alliance  will  naturally  limit  itself  to  a  few,  selecting  those  whose 
need  is  most  urgent,  and  adding  others  with  increasing  strength 
and  experience.  The  following  are  offered  by  way  of  sug- 
gestion : 

1.  Comity.  —  Through  this  committee  the  various  church 
extension  societies  of  the  city  should  be  brought  into  touch  so 
as  to  prevent  overlapping  in  some  neighborhoods  and  neglect  in 
others. 

2.  Social  conditions. — This  committee  should  investigate  the 
religious  and  social  conditions  of  the  community  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  may  appropriately  form  neighborhood 
or  Church  Reading  Circles,  Home-culture  Clubs  and  Maternal 
Associations.  By  enlistening  the  cooperation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  judicious  women  and  assigning  to  each  a  small  district, 
the  churches  can  come  into  friendly  and  helpful  personal  rela- 
tions with  all  of  the  needy  homes  of  the  community,  and  bring 
to  them  blessings,  sanitary,  economic,  domestic  and  spiritual. 

3.  Evangelization.  —  Through  this  committee  the  Alliance 
should  care  for  the  religious  needs  of  prisons,  workhouses  and 
neglected  neighborhoods. 

4.  Relief.  —  To  this  committee  will  be  referred  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  want  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

5.  Temperance.  —  This  committee  may  profitably  undertake, 
through  sub-committees,  work  along  various  lines;  e.  g.,  public 
meetings,  the  organization  of  church  temperance  societies,  the 
systematic  distribution  of  wisely  selected  temperance  literature, 
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the  study  of  the  local  problem,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  best 
solution,  etc. 

6.  Sunday  observance.  —  Much  can  be  done  to  improve  Sab- 
oath  observance  by  showing  the  people  the  basis  on  which  our 
Sabbath  laws  rest,  which  is  very  commonly  unknown,  especially 
oy  foreigners.  Members  of  Endeavor  Societies,  Epworth 
Leagues,  and  the  like  might  render  great  service  by  systemati- 
cally distributing  Sunday  and  temperance  literature. 

7.  Law  and  order.  —  Under  this  general  head  special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  the  saloons,  disorderly  houses,  gambling  and 
Sabbath  desecration.  The  town  should  be  districted  and  each 
member  of  the  committee  assigned  a  district  in  which  he  will 
keep  vigilant  watch  of  all  law  breakers. 

8.  Legal  advice.  —  Good  legal  advisers  will  be  necessary. 

9.  Publication. — An  important  service  is  rendered  by  prepar- 
ing a  digest  of  the  liquor,  tobacco,  gaming  and  Sunday  laws  of 
the  state  ;  also  of  the  laws  specifying  the  duties  of  public  officials, 
such  as  Mayor,  Prosecuting  Attorney,  the  Board  of  Excise, 
Excise  Inspector,  the  Police,  etc.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the  law  will  often  bring  offi- 
cials up  to  duty,  and  also  prevent  the  violation  of  law.  Further- 
more, knowledge  of  the  law  serves  to  strengthen  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  its  enforcement.  This  digest  should  be  widely 
scattered. 

Further  service  is  rendered  by  first  carefully  verifying  facts 
concerning  the  characters  and  records  of  unworthy  candidates 
and  of  unfaithful  officials,  and  then  giving  them  publicity  in  a 
non-partisan  way.  An  association  of  citizens  in  Boston  so 
exposed  an  unworthy  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  as  to  force 
him  to  leave  the  city. 

10.  Municipal  reform.  —  Instead  of  "going  into  politics,"  the 
Alliance  will  aim  through  this  committee  to  separate  municipal 
elections  from  state  and  national  politics.  It  will  insist  on  the 
official  fitness  of  candidates,  oppose  incompetent  and  corrupt 
men,  and  sustain  the  constituted  authorities  in  a  faithful  admin- 
istration of  the  public  service. 
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11.  Civic  improvements.  —  Most  cities  in  the  United  States 
are  in  need  of  public  baths  and  lavatories.  Many  young  and 
growing  cities  neglect  to  make  adequate  provision  for  parks  until 
it  is  too  late. 

To  this  committee  many  suggestions  for  the  public  good  will 
come,  also  complaints  of  abuses  and  nuisances.  These  latter, 
after  first  being  investigated,  should  be  referred  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  antagonize  officials 
unnecessarily. 

12.  Labor.  —  Through  this  committee  the  Alliance  will  seek 
to  aid  labor  reforms,  to  encourage  the  arbitration  of  labor  diffi- 
culties, to  establish  labor  bureaus,  form  working-girls'  clubs, 
encourage  cooperative  housekeeping  for  self-supporting  girls, 
oppose  the  sweating  evil  and  child-labor,  and  demonstrate  to 
workingmen  the  desire  of  the  churches  to  serve  them  in  every 
legitimate  way. 

13.  Education  and  recreation.  —  This  committee  will  seek  to 
create  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  schools,  to  take  the 
schools  out  of  politics,  to  see  that  buildings  are  sanitary  and  that 
they  provide  adequate  accommodations,  that  school  laws,  like 
that  requiring  instruction  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics on  the  human  body,  are  enforced,  and  that  the  schools 
enjoy  the  best  facilities  for  attaining  the  highest  efficiency.  This 
committee  might  appropriately  consider  the  introduction  of 
university  extension,  the  kindergarden,  manual  training,  cooking 
and  sewing  classes,  the  English  continuation  and  recreation 
schools,  play-grounds,  summer  excursions  for  poor  children  and 
sickly  mothers,  outing  clubs,  fresh  air  funds,  holiday  houses, 
and  the  like. 

14.  Legislation. — This  committee,  by  means  of  petitions  and 
protests,  will  bring  to  bear  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  legislature  of  the  state  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
good  and  defeating  bad  legislation  touching  social,  moral  and 
religious  interests.  Before  the  legislature  convenes,  this  com- 
mittee should  district  the  community  and  assign  to  each  district 
a  competent  person  who,  on  short  notice,  will  circulate  such  peti- 
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tions  or  protests  as  the  Alliance  may  decide  to  send  to  the 
legislature. 

15.  Finance.  —  If  in  order  to  encourage  the  largest  member- 
ship the  Alliance  dispenses  with  an  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues, 
a  committee  will  be  necessary  to  secure  voluntary  financial 
support. 

In  large  cities  some  of  these  committees  will,  each  one,  do 
the  work  of  a  large  society,  and  should,  therefore,  have  a  large 
membership  divided  into  sub-committees. 

A    BLANK    CONSTITUTION. 
THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  OF 


CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I.  —  Name.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  of auxiliary  to  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Art.  II.  —  Objects.  The  object  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  to 
declare  and  prove  the  deep,  practical  interest  of  the  allied 
churches  in  whatever  concerns  human  welfare. 

The  Alliance  shall  aid  such  directly  religious  efforts  as  it  may 
approve  for  united  action,  and  further  such  moral  and  civic 
movements  as  it  may  deem  to  be  of  large  importance. 

Its  objects  shall  include  the  aid,  in  all  practical  ways,  of  such 
existing  organizations  as,  in  its  judgment,  are  wisely  seeking  the 
common  well-being. 

The  Alliance  shall  stand  in  the  name  of  Christ  on  the  side  of 
practical  religion,  good  citizenship,  the  enforcement  of  law,  the 
promotion  of  sobriety,  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  the  alleviation 
of  suffering,  the  correction  of  injustice,  the  rescue  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  reformation  of  the  depraved,  and  for  such  kindred 
ends  as  pertain  to  the  true  social  mission  of  the  church. 

In  the  furtherance  of  such  objects  it  is  distinctly  declared 
that  the  Alliance  shall  not  attempt  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  or 
administrative  authority  over  the  allied  churches.  It  shall  be 
the  servant  of  the  churches,  recommending  such  united  action  as 
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it  deems  most  wise.  It  shall  be  a  purely  voluntary  association, 
which  leaves  the  churches,  with  all  their  diverging  views  of  doc- 
trine and  polity,  absolutely  unsolicited  either  to  worship  or  to 
fellowship  which  would  contradict  their  independent  con- 
victions. Nor  shall  it  lay  the  churches  under  any  financial 
obligations. 

Art.  III.  Membership.  —  Section  i. — All  persons  in  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Alliance  and  purposing  to  cooperate  with 
it  may  become  members  by  signing  the  Constitution. 

Section  2.  —  Any  evangelical  church  desiring  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Alliance,  and  having  so  determined  by  appro- 
priate action  on  its  part,  shall  be  deemed   a  cooperating  church. 

Art.  IV. — ManagetncTit.  The  management  of  the  Alliance 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers,  to  consist  of  the  Pastor 
of  each  cooperating  evangelical  church,  and  two  of  its  members 
elected  by  said  church  prior  to  the  last  Monday  of  October. 

The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Alliance  shall 
be  ex  officio  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Art.  V.  —  Officers.  The  officers  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Managers.  And  these  officers  shall  be  a  Pres- 
ident, a  Vice-President  from  each  cooperating  denomination,  a 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ex  officio,  together  with 
seven  other  members. 

Art.  VI. — Amendments.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Alliance  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  the  amendment  shall  have 
been  previously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

BY-LAWS. 

Art.  I. — President.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Alliance. 

Art.  II.  —  Secretary.     The   Secretary  shall   keep  the  minutes 
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of  all  meetings,  shall  preserve  all  records  and   papers,  and  shall 
give  notice  of  meetings. 

Art.  III. —  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  Alliance  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  report  to  the  Alliance  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing, and  to  the  Board  of  Managers  when  so  requested. 

Art.  IV.  —  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may 
adopt,  shall  recommend  such  plans  or  modifications  of  plans  as 
their  own  study  and  experience  may  suggest,  and  shall  direct  the 
disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  Alliance. 

Art.  V.  —  Standing  Committees.  Standing  Committees  for  the 
prosecution  of  various  departments  of  work  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  VI. — Meetings.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alliance  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  at  such  hour  and 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  shall  also  be  stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  January  and  April,  the  hour  and 
place  to  be  determined  as  above. 

Art.  VII. — Amendments.  These  By-Laws  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  duly  called  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

WHY    EVANGELICAL  ? 

Happily  in  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  a  strong  public 
sentiment  against  all  intolerance  and  against  whatever  looks  like 
a  "holier-than-thou"  assumption. 

The  alliances  of  local  churches  which  are  being  organized  by 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States  are  placed  under 
evangelical  management ;  and  this  fact  has  provoked  some  criti- 
cism because  it  has  been  misinterpreted  to  indicate  a  spirit  of 
assumption  and  intolerance. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  object  in  organizing  the 
local  alliance  is  not  theological  but  wholly  practical.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  to  conserve  doctrine  (that  is  done  by  the  churches) 
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but  to  secure  the  most  effective  cooperation  and  the  largest  pos- 
sible results. 

Obviously  those  who  are  to  cooperate  must  be  in  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  to  labor  and  the 
means  by  which  the  desired  ends  are  to  be  accomplished.  If 
men  of  radically  different  faiths  are  to  cooperate,  their  endeav- 
ors must  be  confined  to  the  few  objects  on  which  they  all  agree. 
If  on  the  other  hand  men  are  to  cooperate  for  the  furtherance  of 
"whatever  concerns  human  welfare"  both  of  soul  and  body,  the 
management  must  be  narrowed  to  those  who  substantially  agree 
concerning  men's  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  needs.  That  is, 
either  the  scope  or  the  management  must  necessarily  be  limited. 

It  is  asked :  Why  not  choose  the  former  alternative  and  con- 
fine activities  to  the  few  lines  of  work  on  which  all  good  citizens 
can  agree?  Because  the  object  of  the  movement  is  to  broaden 
the  activities  of  the  churches  to  the  full  measure  of  their  mission. 
We  are  coming  to  see  that  Christianity  was  intended  to  save  the 
whole  man,  "spirit,  soul  and  body."  The  churches  have  hereto- 
fore laid  emphasis  on  a  fraction  of  the  man.  It  is  not  worth 
while  in  their  endeavors  to  exchange  one  fraction  for  another ; 
we  aim  at  uplifting  the  entire  man.  So  intimate  are  the  relations 
of  soul  and  body  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  most  effectively  for 
the  one  without  recognizing  also  the  needs  of  the  other  ;  and  as 
men's  spiritual  needs  are  the  higher,  the  churches  must  in  all 
their  activities  make  their  spiritual  work  their  supreme  object. 
This  ought  they  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone. 

Again  the  churches  are  coming  to  see  that  Christ  is  not  only 
the  Saviour  of  the  individual,  but  also  of  society.  If  the  new 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  more  Christian  than 
that  of  the  nineteenth,  it  will  be  because  the  principles  of  Christ's 
teaching  are  more  faithfully  and  effectively  applied  to  it ;  and  if 
this  application  is  made  at  all,  it  must  be  made  by  the  churches. 
The  great  forces  of  civilization,  such  as  manufactures,  commerce, 
education  and  politics,  are  becoming  more  and  more  perfectly 
organized.     If,  therefore,  religion  is  to  retain  its  position  among 
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them  as  one  of  the  great  determining  forces  of  civilization,  and 
much  more,  if  it  is  to  gain  a  decisive  influence  over  them  all,  the 
churches  also  must  avail  themselves  of  the  greatly  increased 
effectiveness  which  is  afforded  by  organization  and  cooperation. 

This  movement  then  aims  at  the  christianizing  of  society  in 
all  its  interests  and  activities,  and  at  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
man,  spiritual  and  physical,  without  which  society  cannot  be 
saved.  Anything  less  comprehensive  would  not  grasp  the  situa- 
tion and  be  equal  to  the  existing  emergency.  Is  it  not,  there- 
fore, quite  evident,  that  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  these 
objects,  and  those  who  do  not  regard  Christ  as  a  Saviour  either 
of  the  individual  or  of  society  cannot  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  organization  ? 

This  limitation  of  the  management  is  not  intended  to  be,  and 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  slightest  comment  on  the  character  of  those 
who  are  not  included  in  it.  It  should  not  be  said  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  cooperate  with  them ;  the  truth  is  they  are  unable 
to  cooperate  with  us,  except  on  certain  lines ;  and  on  these  lines, 
concerning  which  all  good  citizens  agree,  the  cooperation  of  all  is 
cordially  invited.  Men  of  all  faiths  and  of  no  faith,  who  sympa- 
thize with  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Alliance,  are  alike  eligible 
to  membership,  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  with  precisely  the 
same  rights  and  privileges,  and  may  serve  on  standing  commit- 
tees with  the  same  suffrage  on  all  questions  which  come  before 
the  said  committees.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  the  general 
management  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  the 
pastor  of  each  cooperating  evangelical  chyrch  and  of  two  mem- 
bers elected  by  said  church. 

One  other  consideration  may  be  added  to  show  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  narrow  the  scope  to  the  promotion  of  men's  phys- 
ical welfare  only,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  the  management  unlim- 
ited. Heretofore  the  evangelical  churches  in  their  efforts  for 
the  spiritual  have  failed  adequately  to  recognize  the  physical. 
There  is  now  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  the  latter ;  and 
human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  warrants  the  expectation  that  in 
due  time  there  will   be  a  tendency   to   the   other  extreme,  and 
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many  will  be  liable  to  emphasize  the  physical  to  the  neglect  of 
the  spiritual.  If  the  evangelical  churches,  with  all  the  stimulus 
which  comes  from  united  action,  confined  their  cooperation  to 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  physical,  they  would  greatly  facilitate  an 
extreme  action.  But  by  directing  their  efforts  to  the  service  of 
the  entire  man  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  a  happy  balance,  on 
which  their  highest  usefulness  depends. 

JosiAH  Strong, 

New  York  City.  General  Secretary, 

Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY.     I. 

MAN. 

While  on  many  considerations  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin 
the  examination  of  Christ's  social  philosophy  with  a  study  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  logically  the  doctrine 
of  the  individual  precedes  the  doctrine  of  society.  With  Jesus, 
as  with  all  thinkers,  the  possibilities  of  the  component  parts  of 
a  social  whole  must  limit  the  possibilities  of  that  whole.  With 
him,  to  use  the  words  of  Ward,  "Sociology  as  a  whole  rests 
primarily  upon  psychology."'  If  in  the  thought  of  Jesus  man  is 
not  a  social  being  but  rather  is  a  repellant  whole,  his  conception  of 
society  must  be  radically  different  from  that  of  an  organism.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Jesus  regards  man  as  living  not  merely  within 
the  insulated  limits  of  his  own  individuality,  but  as  essentially  a 
social  being,  reaching  normality  only  in  social  life ;  and  if  it 
should  appear  that  Jesus  further  regards  this  social  personality 
of  a  man  as  distinctively  human  as  is  the  egoistic,  then  it  is 
evident  that  normal  humanity  may  in  some  way  resemble  an 
organic  whole,  and  its  development  the  growth  of  an  organism. 
Naturally,  however,  it  is  difficult  and,  indeed,  impossible  to 
separate  the  conceptions  of  man  and  mankind,  and  for  this  reason 
the  results  to  be  presented  in  a  later  paper  will  be  presupposed 
in  this  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  invalidate  argument. 


It  is  at  the  outset  necessary  to  set  clear  limits  to  expecta- 
tions in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Christian  anthropology. 
Incomplete  data  do  not  warrant  complete  systems.  Even  in 
Plato  a  physiological  psychologist  finds  little  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  and  the  psychologist  proper  is  often  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  pregnant  analogies  when  he  seeks  definitions. 

*  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  p.  2. 
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Writers  upon  biblical  psychology  have  for  many  years 
debated  as  to  whether  the  human  soul  is  trichotomous  or 
dichotomous.  In  favor  of  the  trichotomist  view'  it  is  urged 
that  such  expressions  as  "  preserved  entire,  in  all  your  parts,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,"'  "piercing  to  the  separation  of  soul  and  spirit," 3 
affirm  a  threefold  division  of  man's  nature.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  settlement  of  the  question  is  not  altogether 
easy.  The  difficulty  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  variety  of  expres- 
sions as  in  their  indefiniteness.  The  older  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
written  at  such  different  times  and  by  such  a  variety  of  authors 
that,  so  far  from  having  a  common,  to  say  nothing  of  a  definite 
psychology,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  even  those  persistent 
presuppositions  which  might  be  expected  to  underlie  popular 
vocabularies. 

The  same  difficulty  lies  to  a  considerable  degree  in  some  of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  collection.  But  here  the 
smaller  number  of  writers,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  older 
literature,  makes  the  diversity  of  opinion  less  apparent,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  makes  the  discovery  of  definitions  less  diffi- 
cult. Yet  no  one  of  these  authors  was  a  trained  student  of  experi- 
mental science.  Paul,  the  best  educated  of  them  all,  gives  little 
evidence  of  any  training  beyond  the  severely  scholastic  methods 
of  the  professional  schools  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  he  has  the 
schoolman's  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms,  but  he  suffers  also 
from  the  schoolman's  lack  of  scientific  experiment.  He  is  not 
a  scientist  but  a  moralist. 

If  this  last  be  true  of  Paul,  it  is  truerof  Jesus.  He  did  indeed 
know  what  was  in  man,  but  his  was  a  knowledge  like  that  of 
Socrates — a  practical  and  accurate  intuition  of  human  nature, 
rather  than  the  accumulated  facts  of  the  psychologist.  He  has 
left  no  attempt  to  reduce  to  a  system  the  various  phenomena 
which  the  student  is  today  taught  to   observe  in   consciousness. 

'See  epecially  Delitzsch,  Biblical  Psychology. 
•I  Thess.  5:23. 

'Heb.  4: 12.  To  these  passages  might  be  added  several  from  the  Old  Testament, 
a.'-  wel   as  Matt.  22:37  and  parallels. 
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To  him  the  soul  was  neither  a  specimen  nor  a  laboratory,  but  the 
supreme  treasure  of  the  man.  For  this  reason  it  is  idle  to  search 
in  his  teachings  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  its  powers.  Never- 
theless, the  terms  of  his  thinking  were  not  without  definition.  It 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  suppose  that  one  who  thought  so 
keenly  thought  at  the  same  time  vaguely.  If  one  makes  due 
allowance  for  a  colloquialism  that  was  inevitable  in  his  method  of 
teaching,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  with  Jesus,  as  with  Socrates, 
words  were  the  representatives  of  things.  For  this  reason  it  isi 
that,  although  definitions  are  uncommon,  Jesus'  use  of  words  is 
consistent  as  well  as  concrete.  The  rabbis,  like  all  scholastic 
nomialists,  might  haggle  over  words.  Jesus  took  them  as  he 
found  them  and  used  them  steadily  as  the  implements  of  real 
thought,  able  to  make  deep  and  consistent  impressions  without 
attempting  formal  distinctions. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  consistency  that  the  difficulties 
mentioned  above  are  far  less  evident  in  the  gospels  than  in  the 
epistles.  The  unity  of  their  teaching  is  the  unity  of  a  dominating 
personality.  Peter,  and  James,  and  Paul,  and  John,  and  the  other 
authors  of  letters,  each  had  his  own  more  or  less  consistent 
psychological  terminology,  and  in  their  combination  these  termi- 
nologies are  sometimes  confusing.  But  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
such  confusion  is  wanting,  for  the  gospel  writers  do  not  allow 
themselves  sufficient  editorial  license  to  affect  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  their  Master.' 

It  is  these  fundamental  conceptions  that  one  must  seek  if 
he  would  get  the  logical  point  of  departure  for  not  merely  the 
social  but  the  religious  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  the  search  for  them  modern  ideas  may  be  read  into  ancient 
words,  but  none  the  less  is   the  search    to   be   made.     And  if  it 

■  It  is,  of  course,  here  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  complete  discussion  of 
biblical  psychology  —  even  if  there  be  any  such.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  noted  in  passing 
that  any  method  that  attempts  to  derive  scriptural  teachings  by  a  mere  aggregation 
of  texts  is  always  liable  to  the  uncertainties  and  suspicion  that  will  be  found  to  attend 
any  unhistorical  search  after  any  developing  truth.  Besides,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  erect 
a  merely  practical  into  an  absolute  distinction.  Cf.  Broadus,  Commentary  on  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  366  n. 
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should  appear  that  beneath  prayer  and  analogy,  maxim  and 
exhortation  there  should  lie  a  common  conception  of  an  ideal 
that  is  to  be  found  among  the  possibilities  of  every  member  of 
the  race,  and  of  psychical  capacities  that  make  this  ideal  a  pos- 
sibility, it  would  be  nothing  more  than  one  would  expect  of  a 
thinker  at  once  so  artistic  and  profound  as  Jesus. 

II. 

With  Jesus  man  is  essentially  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit 
—  an  incarnate  soul  or  life.  But  the  two  elements  are  not  of 
equal  worth.  As  the  body  is  more  than  clothing,  so  is  the  soul 
more  than  the  body.  The  body  is  destructible,  but  the  soul  may 
be  saved,  although  it  may  also  be  (morally)  destroyed.'  Jesus 
does  not,  like  many  thinkers,  regard  the  body  as  necessarily 
evil.  It  is  simply  subordinate.  So  long  as  the  race  is  in  this 
aeon  the  body  is  necessary.  Upon  it  depend  both  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  race  through  marriage, °  and,  also,  death. ^ 

This  view  of  man  was  not  altogether  peculiar  to  Jesus.  The 
teaching  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  his  time  illustrates  and,  doubt- 
less, to  some  extent  explains  his  position.  According  to  rab- 
binical authorities,  mankind  consisted  of  body*  and  soul,  the 
former  composed  of  dust,  the  other  descended  from  God.' 
Further  it  was  held  that  the  soul  was  preexistent*  and  was  the 
salt  that  kept  the  body  from  corruption.'  The  gospels  nowhere 
give  foundations  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  soul  is  a  lower, 
more  physical  life-principle,  and  the  spirit  a  higher,  more  divine 
substance.  Indeed,  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  quote  the 
development  of  Jewish  thought  for  a  precisely  opposite  view.  Still 
less  is  there  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Jesus  the  remoter  con- 
ception of  the  soul  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  body 
and  the  spirit. 

■Matt  10:28.  'Mark.  10  :  8,  12  :  25.  'John  6  :  51,  53. 

*  At  first  of  double  sex.  The  woman  was  taken  from  the  man.  Weber,  Lekren 
des  Talmud,    203. 

5 Gen.  2:7.  'Weber,  204. 

'  See  in  addition  the  curious  teaching  in  regard  to  the  threefold  origin  of  a  man 
quoted  in  Hershon,  A  Talmudic  Miscellany,  p.  67. 
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Just  what  the  relationship  is  that  exists  between  the  soul  and 
the  body  Jesus  does  not  describe.  If  the  words  put  into  his 
mouth  by  Luke,  "a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  I 
have,"'  were  actually  his,  he  apparently  distinguished  between  a 
ghost  and  a  genuine  human  personality.  But  these  words  intro- 
duce so  many  difficulties,  both  critical  and  philosophical,  that  it 
will  hardly  be  advisable  to  rest  much  argument  upon  them  until 
they  have  been  given  a  more  careful  examination  than  is  here 
desirable. 

In  general  Jesus  distinguished  between  only  physical  and 
spiritual  phenomena,  and  his  language,  though  never  technical, 
is  yet  sufficiently  definite  to  make  it  certain  that  he  never  held 
to  the  trichotomy  that  possibly  characterized  the  cruder  psy- 
chology of  the  early  Hebrew  scriptures.  At  all  events,  the  one 
class  of  phenomena  did  not  spring  from  the  other.  That  which 
is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.     Only  that  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.' 

It  would  certainly  be  inadmissable  to  consider  his  reply  to  the 
lawyer,  "  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  understanding," ^  as  anything 
more  than  a  Hebrew  cumulative  emphasis.''  So  far  was  Jesus  from 
being  a  trichotomist  as  sometimes  to  seem  to  approach  a  sort  of  psy- 
chological monism,  in  which  the  unity  of  body  and  soul  consti- 
tutes a  single  life. 5  However  this  may  be,  the  significance  of  Paul's 
treatment  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  type  of  the  race,  lies 

'Luke  24:39.  'John  3:6. 

'Matt.  22  :  37.  These  words  are  variously  reported  of  the  other  evangelists.  They 
are  a  quotation  of  Deut.  6  : 4  sq.,  apparently  modified  by  popular  Greek  psychological 
expressions. 

<  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  seems  at  times  a  shade  of  difference  between  f  i»x< 
(life,  soul)  and  irveiiw.  (spirit).  Thus  in  Matt.  23:35,  and  Luke  6:9;  12:19,  'he  soul 
is  apparently  physical  life,  the  sensuous  nature,  while  "  spirit "  is  generally  used  when 
the  thought  is  concerned  with  moral  and  religious  matters,  and  especially  with  the 
soul's  divine  origin.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  Matt.  10:28  the  former  of  the  words 
overlaps  in  meaning  that  of  the  other,  while  in  Matt.  27  :  50,  Luke  8  :  55,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  And  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances.  See  in  addition  Wendt, 
Fleisch  und  Geist,  p.  46. 

s  Such  is  the  implication  of  the  destruction  of  the  body  in  Gehenna  (Matt.  5  :  29, 30  ■, 
10  :28).  For  even  if  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  figurative  language,  the  reference  is 
clearly  to  moral  suffering.     In  Matt.  6 :  25  the  Hebrew  parallel  arrangement  may  not 
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not  least  in  the  support  it  gives  to  the  belief  that  a  man  can 
never  become  a  disembodied  spirit.  His  future  immortality  is 
to  be  clothed  in  a  new,  though  inexplicable  body,  or  sensuous 
nature."  A  belief  in  a  unity  of  the  physical  and  psychical  lies 
also  behind  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  infancy  sections  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  even  more  clearly 
in  the  noble  conception  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  "the 
word  became  flesh  and  tented  among  us."'  In  each  of  these 
cases  we  have  a  very  early  formulation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
incarnation,  and  one  that  may  very  well  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself. 

It  certainly,  therefore,  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
thought  of  Jesus,  the  individual  man  is  a  unity,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  organic  combination  of  two  complementary  elements, 
body  and  soul.      Humanity  in  its  unit  is  thus  a  union. 

III. 
One  essential  characteristic  of  this  physico-psychical  being  is 
its  capacity  to  merge  its  life  with  that  of  similar  beings  —  that  is, 
its  capacity  for  social  life.  The  ideal  human  life,  as  Jesus  con- 
ceives of  it,  consists  in  transcending  the  limits  of  an  egoistic 
individuality.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  to  maintain  that  Jesus 
taught  a  pantheism  or  a  generic  humanity  that  is  a  sort  of  scho- 
lastic melange.  Sociability  does  not  mean  the  extinction  of  indi- 
viduality. It  simply  means  that  in  the  conception  of  Jesus  the 
self  is  altruistic  as  well  as  selfish  —  social  as  well  as  individual- 
istic.3  There  are  attracting  and  correlating  powers  of  the 
personality  that  reach  out  to  others  and  form,   much  like  chemi- 

impossibly  hint  at  a  similar  conception.  Vet  these  and  similar  passages  imply  nothing 
as  to  a  identity  of  the  physical  and  psychical  substances. 

'Compare  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Judah  the  Holy,  "God  will  reunite  soul  and  body, 
and  judge  them  both  as  one  together."  Here  again  contemporary  —  or  somewhat 
later  —  Jewish  thought  illustrates  Christian. 

^John  I  :  14. 

5  See  Bax,  The  Ethics  of  Socialism.  Whatever  one  may  hold  as  to  many  posi- 
tions tnken  in  this  essay,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice  that  apparently  from  a  purely 
non-scriptural,  and  to  some  extent  anti-scriptural,  position  the  author  has  occasionally 
arrived  at  conclusions  which  are  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 
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cal  atoms,  a  new  substance  that  is  essentially  a  unity  derived 
through  union.  To  disregard  the  promptings  and  needs  of  this 
social  part  of  the  personality  is  to  invite  intellectual  and  moral 
death,  whose  earliest  symptoms  are  sin  and  abnormality  of  all 
sorts.  Just  as  the  complete  life  of  the  individual  depends  upon  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body,  does  the  normal  life  of  the  per- 
sonality demand  a  similar  union  with  other  personalities.  The 
failure  of  theology  to  emphasize  this  fact  is  the  outcome  of 
a  psychology  that  has  been  so  much  concerned  with  the  deliv- 
erances of  a  single  consciousness  as  to  slight  evidences  of  social 
psychical  forces. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  men  recognized  more  or  less  distinctly 
the  need  of  establishing  a  social  unity  if  right  living  was  to  be 
attained  —  even  when  their  knowledge  had  little  effect  upon  social 
institutions.  "Man,"  says  Philo,"  "is  a  social  animal  by  nature. 
Therefore  he  must  live  not  only  by  himself,  but  for  parents, 
brothers,  wife,  children,  relatives  and  friends,  for  the  members  of 
his  deme  and  of  his  tribe,  for  his  country,  for  his  race,  for  all 
mankind.  Nay,  he  must  live  for  the  parts  of  the  whole,  and  also 
for  the  entire  world,  and  much  more  for  the  Father  and  the 
Creator.  If  he  is,  indeed,  possessed  of  reason,  he  must  be  soci- 
able, he  must  love  the  world  and  God,  that  of  God  he  may  be 
beloved." 

The  corresponding  position  of  Jesus,  though  not  expressed 
so  minutely,  is  quite  as  distinct,  and  is  far  more  fundamental  to 
his  philosophy.  Men's  capacity  for  union  renders  attainable  the 
purpose  of  his  teaching  and  his  life.  It  is  deep  in  the  ideal 
which  he  sets  before  mankind. 

IV. 

Nowhere  does  this  conception  of  the  necessity  of  union  more 
predominate  than  in  those  teachings  that  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  which  are  the  most  valuable 
and    resultful  of  all    times  —  the   ideal  relations  that   may  exist 

■See  the  article  by  Montefiore,  "  Florilegium  Philonis"  in  the /«<'»/(  Quarter!), 
Review,  April,  1895.  Philo  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  a  school  of  thought 
that  both  preceded  and  survived  Jesus. 
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between  the  human  soul  and  God.  This  ideal  union  is  expressed 
continually  and  with  great  variety.  The  vine  with  its  branches' 
symbolizes  that  relation  between  Jesus  and  his  followers,  which, 
whatever  attitude  one  may  hold  towards  current  evangelical 
theology,  is  universally  felt  to  include  the  relation  of  the  divine 
and  human.  His  followers  are  through  him  to  be  one,  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  God.'  In  his  Father's  home'  were,  to 
use  his  incomparable  figure,  many  mansions,  in  which  he  and 
they  were  to  live.  And  in  his  invitation  so  artistically  intro- 
duced by  Matthew,  there  is  proffered  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy 
laden  a  companionship  that  shall  at  once  make  them  yoke  fel- 
lows with  himself  and  friends  of  the  Father.* 

It  is  in  illustration  of  this  unity  of  human  life  with  that  of 
the  divine  that  Jesus  repeatedly  sets  himself  forth  in  mystical 
language  as  the  food  of  the  soul,  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven. 5  And  if  at  times  his  language  grows  more  striking  than 
our  colder  western  imaginations  often  venture,'  and  indeed 
becomes  a  hard  saying  even  to  his  disciples,  he  instantly  explains 
his  analogy  in  terms  that  are  at  once  profound  and  intelligible. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  symbolical  teaching  of  the  Eucharist.' 
So  great  and  essential  did  this  relationship  appear  to  the  earliest 
church  that  the  whole  significance  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  ethical 
teacher  is  overtopped  by  it,  and  in  the  writings  of  Paul  and  John 
it  becomes  the  leading  conception  of  both  the  person  and  the 
influence  of  the  Christ.  He  was  the  incarnate  God  —  the  perfect 
realization  of  this  capacity  for  union  between  the  human  and 
divine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  channel  through  whom  the  race 
itself  might  be  brought  into  union  with  God,  that  it  might  enjoy 

'John  15  : 1,  2.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  without  significance  that  Jesus  here  speaks  of 
himself  as  W^etrui  vine  —  as  if  the  relationship  thus  described  was  not  confined  alone 
to  that  between  himself  and  men,  but  that  such  union  was  characteristic  of  men. 

'John  17:23.     Compare  with  this,  John  13  :  20. 

'John  14:2,  3. 

<Matt.  II  :  27-36. 

5  John  6:32,  35. 

'  See  especially  John  6:51-64.  The  saneness  and  truth  of  this  passage  is  seen  in 
the  prevailing  use  made  of  it  in  the  history  of  doctrine. 

'  Matt.  26:  26-30  and  parallels.     Cf.  I  Cor.  11:  23-26. 
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those  blessings  promised  God's  sons.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Christianity  as  a  system  is  but  an  unfolding  of  the 
conception  of  the  Godward  social  capacities  of  mankind.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  incarnation, 
faith,  atonement,  justification,  and  immortality,  cease  to  be 
abstract,  and  appear  rather  the  formulation  of  actual  religious 
experience  and  the  description  of  psychical  possibilities  and  phe- 
nomena.' 

V. 

In  a  very  true  sense  Jesus  identifies  the  powers  of  the  soul 
that  make  union  with  God  an  essential  of  the  normal  man,  with 
those  that  force  a  normal  man  into  union  with  other  human 
beings.  If  a  man  be  imperfect  who  is  apart  from  the  divine,  so  is 
he  who  is  apart  from  his  fellows.  Wherever  Jesus  holds  up  a 
picture  of  man's  ideal,  he  makes  this  second  element  of  the 
twofold  extension  of  personality  not  only  essential  but  funda- 
mental. 

(i)  To  begin  with  his  conception  of  the  kingdom.  If  it  were 
allowable  to  anticipate  somewhat  the  later  discussion  of  this  term, 
it  would  appear  that  man  is  to  become  righteous  — that  is,  normal 
—  through  life  in  a  normal  and  righteous  social  order.     This  new 

■  While  superficially  the  current  of  theological  teaching  seems  to  have  drifted 
away  from  this  point  of  view — especially  under  the  influence  of  the  "Nature"  philoso- 
phy of  the  last  century  —  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  Vital  or 
Mystical  Union  has  been  characteristic  of  many  if  not  most  of  the  chief  theologies.  Thus 
Augustine  (Serm.  t<(4):  "Qui  ergo  in  Christum  credit,  credendo  in  Christum,  venit 
in  eum  Christus,  et  quadammodo  unitur  in  eum."  So,  too,  Calvin,  Works  (Brunswick 
ed.,  1870),  IX.  30  :  "We  coalesce  with  Christ  in  a  sacred  unity  and  the  same  flesh 
breathes  life  into  us."  The  Larger  Catechism,  Question  66,  expresses  'he  fact  more 
formally:  "The  union  which  the  elect  have  with  Christ  is  the  work  of  God's  grace, 
whereby  they  are  spiritually  and  mystically,  yet  really  and  inseparably,  joined  to 
Christ  as  their  head  and  husband ;  which  is  done  in  their  effectual  calling."  See  H.  B. 
Smith,  System  of  Christian  Theology,  531,  jy.  Recently  the  importance  in  theology, 
not  merely  of  this  religious  union  but  of  social  activity  as  well,  has  considerably 
increased.  If  one  cares  to  see  how  the  terminology  of  a  theological  past  may  yet  be 
found  full  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  applicable  to  modern  conditions,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  read  Hype,  Social  Theology.  See  also  Freemantle,  The  World  as  the 
Subject  of  Redemption,  and  Wescott,  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,  and  The  Incarna- 
tion and  Common  Life. 
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phase  of  civilization,  further,  is  not  a  mere  aggregation  of  unre- 
lated individuals,  but  is  a  family.  The  king  is  a  father  and  the 
subjects  are  brothers.  It  is  no  insignificant  fact  that  in  certain  of 
its  aspects,  notably  its  perfection,  the  life  of  an  isolated  individual 
received  little  attention  from  Jesus.  Indeed,  when  the  fate  of 
some  single  person  is  in  question,  as  for  instance  "the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  '  his  words  became  enigmatic  and,  for  his 
immediate  audience,  unintelligible.  His  mission  included  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls,  but  salvation  with  Jesus,  so  far  as  his 
words  are  witnesses,  did  not  consist  in  living  a  detached  life. 
The  only  possible  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  silence  is 
this  :  Jesus  recognizes  human  life  as  essentially  social.  Neither 
this  nor  any  other  statement  should  be  taken  as  implying  a  neg- 
lect of  the  individual  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  Righteousness  was 
not  to  be  gotten  by  the  wholesale.  Rather  it  emphasizes  the 
impossibility  of  disintegrating  the  kingdom  into  unrelated  lives. 
This  conclusion  is  by  no  means  the  truism  that  it  may  seem. 
Among  religious  teachers,  at  least,  social  life  has  not  generally 
been  held  to  be  the  normal  life  for  the  man  who  seeks  an  ideal 
development.  Withdrawal  from  society,  monachism,  the  literal 
flight  from  a  corrupt  world  —  these  have  been  the  characteristics 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  religions  of  the  past.  Modern  evan- 
gelicism  is  often  guilty  of  the  same  mistake  in  its  attempts 
to  distinguish  and  withdraw  from  "worldly"  influences.  But 
with  Jesus  the  entrance  into  the  kingdom"  is  the  goal  and 
the  reward  of  the  individual's  endeavor.  He  is  above  all  to 
seek  such  entrance ;  within  it  is  he  to  heap  up  true  riches ;  to 
miss  it  is  the  saddest  lot;  to  gain  it  is  the  consummation  of 
happiness. 

(2)    In  sharpest  opposition  to  all  this  is  the  Christian  concep 

'John  21:22.  In  the  case  of  .Simon  Peter  (Luke  22:30)  we  have  an  apparent 
except  on  to  this  general  attitude,  and  others  also  occur.  But  in  all  of  them  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  a  purely  personal  interest. 

'Matt.  5:20,  7=21,  :8: 1,  19:23,  25:  34,  John  3:3  and  numerous  other  sayings.  In 
the  same  line  are  those  sayings  in  which  the  kingdom  is  the  reward  to  be  reached  by 
men  of  high  morality,  e.  g.,  the  poor  in  spirit,  Malt.  5:  10,  the  humble  and  childlike, 
Mark  10:  14,  15. 
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tion  of  the  un-ideal,  the  abnormal,  the  sinful  condition  of  man- 
kind. In  a  word  this  may  be  described  as  one  of  unsocial  rela- 
tionships. The  evil  man  is  a  dead  limb,'  a  lost  sheep,  a  lost 
coin,  a  lost  son.'  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  although  the 
earliest  Christian  writings  have  much  to  say  upon  the  universality 
of  such  a  condition,  Jesus  is  silent  as  regards  universal  sinful- 
ness. With  him  it  would  appear  as  if  sin  were  the  reverse  of 
sociability,  and  a  sinful  race,  as  distinct  from  sinful  individuals, 
a  contradiction  of  terms.  In  failing  to  follow  the  fundamental 
instincts  and  capacities  of  his  nature,  a  man  becomes  at  once 
selfish,  sinful,  and  unsocial.  His  punishment  is  the  outcome  of 
his  abused  nature.  Destined  for  companionship  with  high 
spiritual  beings,  he  necessarily  turns  in  upon  himself,  grows  less 
and  less  capable  of  opening  his  nature  to  him  who  seeks  his  love. 
He  loses  those  powers  by  which  he  might  become  a  member  of 
God's  family  and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Exclusion  from 
the  kingdom  is  his  natural  punishment  —  he  is  not  fit  to  be  one 
of  its  members. 3  In  one  case  at  least,''  Jesus  states  this  cause 
explicitly.  At  the  day  of  judgment  the  ground  on  which  exclu- 
sion from  the  kingdom  will  be  based  is  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  social 
duties  of  the  present  age.  Hell  is  thus  at  once  the  opposite  and 
the  horrible  caricature  of  heaven.  It  is  not  merely  an  accommoda- 
tion of  his  thought  to  Jewish  terminology  when  Jesus  describes 
the  selfish  rich  man  as  suffering  alone  in  Gehenna,  and  the  poor 
man  as  in  the  companionship  of  Abraham. 5  Translated  into  the 
language  of  today  the  principle  this  parable  illustrates  would  not 
be  altogether  different  from  this  :  The  degeneration  of  the  social 
nature  that  arises  from  the  neglect  of  social  duties,  unfits  a  man 
for,  or  participation  in,  the  enjoyments  of  the  ideal  life.  Selfish- 
ness—that  is,  an  over-developed  individualism  —  must  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature  result  in  abnormality  and  consequent  suffer- 
ing. As  long  as  a  kingdom  and  a  brotherhood  are  the  goal  of 
human  effort,  so  long  must  man  be  capable  of  social  life,  and 
sociability  a  characteristic  element  of  a  normal  man. 

'John  15:6.  'Matt.  8: 12,  21:43.  s  Luke  16: 22,  jy. 

=  Luke  15:3-32.  «Matt.  25:34-46. 
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(3)  But  the  ideal  is  the  evolution  of  the  attempted.  Jesus, 
recognizes  the  sociability  of  men  not  merely  as  a  condition  of 
the  new  and  divine  age,  but  as  the  capacity  that  underlies  the 
development  of  sinful  men  into  a  sanctified  and  normal  broth- 
erhood. In  other  words,  man's  capacity  for  union  with  other 
beings  is  the  hope  of  his  regeneration.  It  would  lead  too  far 
afield  to  develop  this  conception  as  it  deserves.  It  will  properly 
receive  attention  in  the  discussion  of  the  dynamic  forces  of 
society.  The  main  thing  at  present  to  emphasize  is  the  recognition 
by  Jesus  of  this  characteristic  in  the  but  imperfectly  righteous 
man.  He  as  well  as  the  ideal  man  is  a  social  personality.  It  is 
not  merely  in  the  glorious  age  to  come  that  men  are  to  be  breth- 
ren, it  is  in  the  present  evil  age  as  well.  "One  is  your  Master," 
he  declared  in  one  of  his  most  searching  charges  to  the  little 
band  of  crude  disciples,  "and  all  ye  are  brethren."'  It  is  no 
mere  happy  choice  of  words  that  gave  to  those  who  attempted 
to  incorporate  his  teachings  this  name.  Altruism,  self-sacrifice, 
was  the  constant  lesson  Jesus  taught  his  followers.  The  sons  of 
Zebedee,  over-ambitious  to  monopolize  the  glories  of  the  king- 
dom, the  other  ten  who  murmured  quite  as  much  from  jealous 
disappointment  as  with  indignation  at  their  comrades'  zeal,  are 
bidden  to  serve  rather  than  be  served.^  In  the  new  order  that 
was  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  earth  men  were  to  be  neighbors  ^ 
and  brothers.  To  exclude  a  man  from  the  companionship  of  such 
was  to  reduce  him  to  the  lowest  social  grade  the  Jewish  vocabu- 
lary could  describe.*  To  enter  into  brotherhood  and  sonship  was 
the  first  step  toward  a  future  perfection. 

VI. 

Thus  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  Christian 
conception  of  man,  we  find  it  including  a  capacity  for  union. 
And  this  union  is  not  thought  of  by  Jesus  as  one  of  mere  collo- 
cation. It  is  essential  to  the  truest  life.  To  avoid  it  is  to 
become  abnormal  and  sinful.     Out  from  the  picture  of  a  possible 

'Matt.  23:8.  3  Luke  10:25-37. 

'  Matt.  20: 20-28  ;  Mark  10:35-45.  <  Matt.  18:17. 
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human  life  presented  by  his  own  living  we  gain  a  corroboration 
of  his  words  to  his  followers.  A  man  is  a  social  being.  On  the 
one  side  he  is  joined  with  physical  forces,  but  on  the  other  lie 
the  needed  friendship  with  God  and  fellowship  with  men.  If  we 
waive  all  doctrinal  formulas  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that  in  this 
teaching  and  its  exemplification  by  Jesus,  we  have  a  presentation 
of  humanity  that  must  condition  all  theological  and  sociological 
statements  that  claim  to  be  Christian.  Further  than  this,  there 
is  gained  a  point  of  departure  for  the  interpretation  of  less  obvi- 
ous teachings.  If  the  Christian  conception  of  man  is  thus  that 
of  a  social  being  that  finds  his  complete  life  only  in  losing  it  in 
the  life  of  others,  we  have  as  the  Christian  conception  of  society 
that  of  a  necessary  thing — that  of  an  entity  that  is  the  complex 
not  merely  of  physical  environments  but  of  personal  as  well.  All 
unions  that  are  the  promptings  of  normal  human  instincts  are 
therefore  natural  and  helpful.  All  separations  that  are  approved 
by  such  instincts  are  equally  natural  and  necessary.  And  what 
is  of  especial  significance,  a  Christian  sociology  becomes  possible 
and  necessary  as  the  complement  of  a  Christian  theology. 

Shailer  Mathews. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  above  title  is  the  subject  of  an  important  and  timely 
paper,  by  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly}  The  discussion  is  not  of  merely  tech- 
nical or,  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  pedantic  interest.  The  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms  in  treatment  of  societary  phe- 
nomena is  both  product  and  propagator  of  confused  ideas  about 
facts  and  principles,  from  the  most  concrete  and  simple  to  the 
most  complex.  Agreement  upon  the  questions  involved  will  at 
once  facilitate  advance  of  knowledge  about  every  department  and 
phase  of  societary  conditions.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  should  have  definite  notions  of 
these  rudimentary  conceptions. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  Professor  Ward's  argument  in 
detail.  It  deserves  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  thorough  recon- 
sideration of  all  the  questions  which  it  raises,  and  for  conclusions 
which  will  resolve  much  needless  vagueness.'  As  will  appear 
later,  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Ward  has  correctly  defined 
the  territory  of  social  statics  and  social  d3-namics,  but  I  think  his 
criteria  of  static  and  dynamic  relations  are  not  self-consistent, 
and  furthermore  I  maintain  that  he  has  not  indicated  the  proper 
method  of  employing  these  conceptions. 

In  general,  the  distinctions  "static"  and  "dynamic"  are  logi- 
cal, methodological  and  pedagogical.  In  other  words  they  are 
primarily  and  chiefly  subjective  rather  than  objective.  They  are 
categories  imposed  upon  the  object  by  the  mind  which  attempts 

'Polit.  Sci.  Quar.,  Vol.  X.,  No.  2. 

'  At  another  time  I  shall  explain  the  reference  to  statical  sociology  in  Small  and 
Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is  unintelli- 
gible, and  in  a  subsequent  edition  it  will  be  expanded  so  that  the  meaning  will  be 
evident  Professor  Ward's  other  reference  to  the  use  of  terms  in  the  same  volume 
seems  to  me  hypercritical,  as  the  distinction  is  not  necessarily  desirable  at  the  point 
referred  to,  although  the  authors  admit  the  technical  justice  of  the  complaint. 
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to  represent  the  object.  They  are  aspects  of  the  object,  not  inde- 
pendently existing  objects.  They  are  machinery  for  handling  in 
details  the  things  to  be  understood  in  their  totality.  This  con- 
sideration will  be  further  urged  presently.  In  a  portion  of  Pro- 
fessor Ward's  argument  he  seems  to  neglect  this  fact,  and  to 
imply  that  there  is  an  objective  distinction  between  things  as 
static  or  dynamic,  whereas  nobody  understands  more  clearly  than 
he  that  the  distinction  is  between  relations  of  things."  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  then,  What  are  the  most  convenient  divisions  into 
which  to  separate  the  subject  matter  of  sociology?  Professor 
Ward  argues  that  they  are  "Statics"  and  "Dynamics."  I  am  in 
perfect  agreement  with  him  about  the  desirability  of  these 
divisions,  but  1  have  found  it  serviceable  to  use  the  preliminary 
category,  "Descriptive  Sociology."  This  division  is  certainly 
not  precisely  coordinate  with  the  divisions  "Statical  Sociology" 
and  "Dynamic  Sociology."  There  is  a  qualitative  difference 
between  the  material  held  in  suspension,  so  to  speak,  in  descrip- 
tive sociology  and  the  same  material  partially  interpreted  in  stat- 
ical or  dynamic  sociology.  The  tripartite  division  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  definition  of  statics  or  dynamics.  It  does  most 
effectively  guard  against  the  illusion  of  which  Comte  was  a  notori- 
ous victim,  that  data  may  be  interpreted  before  they  are  collected. 
Professor  Ward  would  be  among  the  last  to  indulge  such  an  illu- 
sion. My  difference  with  him  at  this  point  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
detail,  of  emphasis,  of  punctuation  perhaps.  I  find  however  that 
it  is  extremely  important,  both  in  research  and  in  teaching,  to 
keep  the  observing  and  describing  stage  and  process  abruptly 
distinct  in  thought,  and,  especially  with  immature  students,  dis- 
tinct in  time  from  the  interpreting  stage  and  process,  in  which 
latter  the  categories  static  and  dynamic  have  their  place. 

Professor  Ward's  position  on  the  main  question  is  as  follows : 
"There  is  properly  no  division  of  descriptive  sociology.  That 
which  might  be  so  designated  is  only  the  work  of  the  collector." 
As  intimated  above,  I  do  not  understand  that  this  proposition 

'  This  criticism  applies  to  the  attempt  to  make  "  feeling  "  and  "  function,"  respect- 
ively the  criteria  of  "dynamic"  and  "static"  facts.     P.  206. 
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connotes  anything  from  which  I  would  dissent  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  relation  between  descriptive  data  and  sociological 
treatment  of  the  data.  The  collected  facts  are  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  Professor  Ward  and  myself.  I  prefer  to  provide  for  a 
distinct  division  or  department  of  the  sociological  process,  that 
department,  namely,  which  is  devoted  to  the  collection  and 
description  of  facts,  with  such  classification  as  is  possible  by  the 
use  of  superficial  traits.  The  material  so  arranged  is  then  the  law- 
ful booty  of  interpretation  —  first  static,  then  dynamic. 

As  already  remarked,  this  is,  of  course,  a  methodological 
division,  or  distinction  of  process,  not  a  division  of  subject-mat- 
ter. The  collected  facts,  to  be  interpreted  in  their  static  and 
dynamic  relations,  pertain  to  both  past  and  present.  Thinking 
now  of  the  material  of  general  sociology  in  the  widest  sense,  the 
pertinent  facts  to  be  included  in  the  category  "descriptive  sociol- 
ogy" will  consist  of  all  obtainable  significant  particulars  about  the 
phenomena  which  human  associations  present  for  interpretation. 
These  phenomena  are  largely  the  subject-matter  of  special  social 
sciences,  and  observations  of  these  have  been  and  perhaps  always 
will  be  made  chiefly  by  persons  who  do  not  proceed  to  the  last 
syntheses  of  sociology.  This  fact  does  not  constitute  a  reason 
why  the  initial  processes,  and  the  sciences  to  which  they  are 
immediately  tributary,  should  not  be  grouped  together  for  the 
purpose  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  under  the  general 
designation  descriptive  sociology.  This  grouping  serves  to  make 
and  keep  clear  the  relation  of  these  preliminary  processes  and 
results  to  the  larger  synthesis  and  interpretation  which  statical 
and  dynamic  sociology  propose.  I  repeat,  that  agreement  on 
this  point  need  not  affect  the  question  in  hand  as  to  the  relations 
of  statical  and  dynamic  sociology. 

Professor  Ward's  views  should  be  stated  more  fully  before 
the  argument  goes  farther.      He  continues  : 

Social  dynamics  (according  to  Comte)  studies  the  laws  of  succession, 
while  social  statics  seeks  those  of  coexistence ;  or  the  former  furnishes 
the  theory  of  progress,  the  latter  of  order.  Again  (pp.  207-8):  All 
considerations  of  structure  and  function  are  static Merely  quanti- 
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tative  change  is  static.     In  dynamic  phenomena  the  change  is  qualita- 
tive. ' 

Once  more,  (p.  210): 

The  antithesis  between  the  static  and  the  dynamic  requires  to  be  still 
more  incisively  drawn  than  has  yet  been  done.  Both  growth  and 
multiplication  belong  to  the  department  of  statics.  ...  So  long  as 
the  ty/ie  remains  the  same,  the  phenomena,  whatever  they  may  be,  are 
jtatic;  there  is  permanence  and  stability.  .  .  .  The  counter  law  that 
antagonizes  heredity  and  works  instability  is  called  variation.  .  .  . 
Efforts  bring  about  a  more  perfect  adaptation  through  modifications  in 
the  type.     .    .    .     This  is  development.      .    .    .     It  \s  a.  dynamic  pioctss. 

Once  more,  (p.  218): 

The  test  of  a  static  phenomenon  is  that  it  shall  relate  to  function. 
...  So  long  as  these  various  institutions,  no  matter  how  diverse  in 
different  nations  and  ages,  are  considered  as  they  actually  are,  or  as 
they  were  at  a  given  time,  and  not  as  in  a  process  of  transformation, 
the  limits  of  socal  statics  are  not  transgressed.  ...  In  sharp  con- 
tradistinction to  all  this,  the  test  of  a  dynamic  phenomenon  is  that  it 
shall  relate  to  feeling,  and  shall  have  to  do  with  the  direct  effects  of 
action  in  the  effort  to  satisfy  want. 

Unless  I  completely  fail  to  understand  this  exposition,  there 
is  here  a  criterion  quite  distinct  from  that  just  proposed,  viz.,  the 
tendency  to  change  type.  This  seems  more  evident  in  compar- 
ison with  the  following  (p.  215): 

A  dynamic  action  is  one  that  affects  not  merely  the  primary  agent 
at  the  particular  time,  but  all  other  agents  for  all  time.     Such  actions 

■  The  issue  raised  by  the  attempt  to  make  feeling  the  principle  of  discrimination 
between  static  and  dynamic  relations  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Professor  Ward's 
thesis  is  :  "The  most  fundamental  antithesis  in  phenomena  is  between  those  of  feeling 
on  the  one  hand  and  function  on  the  other  ....  Everything  connected  with  feeling 
is  therefore  primarily  dynamic."  My  answer  would  be  simply :  Then  everything 
social  is  primarily  dynamic,  since  it  has  its  roots  at  last  in  the  feelings  of  the  social 
units.  My  weariness  when  I  go  to  bed  at  night  (feeling),  and  my  hunger  when  I  rise 
in  the  morning  (feeling),  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  static  functions  of 
restoring  the  bodily  tissues  than  they  can  possibly  be  with  any  dynamic  function,  say  of 
instigating  a  revolution  in  the  interest  of  easier  food  supply  for  my  descendants.  Social 
reality  in  its  every  aspect  is  shot  through  and  through  with  feeling.  Whatever  be  the 
categories  according  to  which  we  divide  social  phenomena,  feeling  of  some  sort  will 
have  to  be  recognized  in  each  and  all  of  them. 
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are  sometimes  called  "  fructifying  causes."  They  are  pregnant  with 
future  consequences.  Static  actions  leave  matters  in  the  same  state 
after  as  before  their  performance.  Dynamic  actions  create  a  new  state. 
.  .  .  Charity  work  is  chiefly  static,"  and  supplies  only  temporary  and 
ever-recurring  wants.  The  highest  philanthrophy  consists  in  such 
deeds  as  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  indigent  persons  and  thus  to 
render  charity  unnecessary. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  formulated  the  relations  in  ques- 
tion in  the  following  language,  which  expresses  in  general  the 
things  upon  which  I  think  I  am  in  agreement  with  Professor 
Ward.     He  said : 

Society  may  be  studied  as  a  complex  system  of  interrelated  parts, 
acting  and  reacting  on  one  another  by  mutual  dependence  and  mutual 
help;  perfectly  adjusted  to  produce  eternal  peace,  prosperity,  social 
order,  and  good  government.  This  is  social  statics,  or  we  may  study 
it  in  its  onward  movement,  and  the  laws  of  that  movement.  From 
this  point  of  view  we  perceive  that  the  equilibrium  is  never  perfect ; 
peace,  contentment  and  rest  is  never  complete,  nor  ought  to  be ;  for 
society  is  ever  struggling  to  reach  a  higher  plane  with  wider  outlook. 
The  equilibrium  is  continually  disturbed  a  little  in  order  to  be  read- 
justed on  a  higher  plane,  with  more  complex  interrelation  of  all  its 
parts.  This  is  social  dynamics,  social  development,  social  progress. 
It  is  social  evolution.' 

With  this  explanation  of  Professor  Ward's  position,  let  us 
return  to  the  previous  question  which  he  so  summarily  dismisses. 
My  own  work  in  studying  and  teaching  societary  relations  was 
guided  at  the  outset  by   Comte's    classification.     I   soon  found 

'  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  this  illustration  of  a  fault  of  which  few 
sociologists  are  free.  I  do  not  claim  innocence  when  I  testify  against  others.  Here 
the  term  "static"  which  is  under  discussion  as  the  sign  of  a  scientific  category,  is  sud- 
denly transferred  to  service  as  an  attributive  of  phenomena  of  social  practice.  The 
category  " static "  has  been  treated  as  consisting  of  "phenomena  of  function."  The 
epithet  "  static  "  as  applied  to  charity,  means  here  "palliative,"  "pragmatic,"  "non- 
progressive," "dealing  with  symptoms  not  conditions."  Obviously  the  concepts  in  the 
two  cases  are  not  identical.  The  one  may  include  the  other,  but  that  does  not  justify  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  in  a  close  argument.  Here  is  a  case  typical  of  numer- 
ous others,  in  which  we  need  increased  precision  in  the  use  of  words.  I  am  not  taking 
exception  to  the  proposition  quoted,  but  simply  to  the  terms  in  which  it  stated. 

»  The  Monist,  July  1895,  P-  483. 
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however  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  as  he  did  not, 
between  the  material  of  social  philosophy  and  the  processes  of 
collecting  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  stages  of  interpre- 
tation on  the  other.  So  important  was  this  discrimination  that  it 
seemed  to  me  expedient  to  call  it  by  a  distinguishing  name.  The 
conceptions  of  method  which  I  adopted  were  accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing: Starting  with  the  presumption,  first,  that  the  sciences  of 
man's  environment  are  at  our  service ;  second,  that  the  sciences 
dealing  with  man  the  individual  are  kept  within  call  for  the  help 
which  they  must  render  in  explaining  the  constitution  of  the  social 
elements,  we  pass  into  the  territory  of  the  social  sciences  when 
we  cease  to  contemplate  man  as  an  individual,  related  merely  by 
the  genetic  bond  to  his  immediate  progenitors  and  descendants ; 
and  when  we  begin  to  study  men  in  associations  distinguished 
generically  by  the  phenomena  of  active  or  passive  agreement. 
In  other  words,  there  are  phenomena  subsequent  to  and  arising 
from  the  characteristics  of  individual  men,  viz.,  the  phenomena 
of  the  accommodation  of  volition  to  volition  in  every  form  of 
human  contact.  These  phenomena  are  the  proper  subject  matter 
of  a  societary  science  or  of  a  family  of  sciences  dealing  with  facts 
peculiar  to  societies.  The  enlarging  consensus  of  scholars  is  tend- 
ing to  employ  the  name  sociology  as  a  general  designation  of 
societary  science  so  defined. 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure  of  any  species  of  societary 
science,  i.  e.,  of  sociology,  in  its  most  general  form  or  in  its  par- 
ticular divisions,  must  be  an  observing  and  a  descriptive  process, 
which  we  may  treat  as  one.  The  appropriate  description  is 
always  understood  to  be  as  really  an  integral  portion  of  science 
as  any  subsequent  process  of  discrimination,  classification  or 
interpretation.  Thus  in  the  article  just  quoted.  Professor  Le 
Conte  says  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis,  after  having  shown 
that  as  a  vague  philosophic  idea  it  is  very  old  : 

Again  the  scientific  mind  was  awakened  from  its  sense  of  security  by 
the  appearance  in  1859  of  DzTwin's  Origin  0/ Swedes.  This  time,  as 
we  all  know,  the  theory  was  almost  immediately  and  universally 
accepted.     The    reason  of  this  great   difference  in  its  reception  now, 
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was  (i)  that  now  for  the  first  time  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  true  scientific 
theory,  based  on  an  immense  array  of  accurately  absented  facts  and 
cautious  reasoning.  Darwin  was  a  perfect  type  of  a  cautious,  inductive 
reasoner.  He  had  collected  and  observed  facts  and  pondered  on  them  : 
he  had  organized  and  systematized  his  thoughts  and  verified  his  con- 
clusions/(?r  twenty  years  in  silence  before  he  published." 

Nobody  who  has  followed  Professor  Ward's  writings  will 
imagine  that  he  needs  to  be  taught  the  value  of  the  collector's 
work.  My  contention  as  against  him  is  rather  an  ad  Itominem 
argument.  Himself  being  the  judge,  the  work  involved  in  pre- 
cise description  of  fact  is  important  enough  to  be  separately 
designated.  My  impression  is  that  in  other  inductive  sciences 
the  disposition  to  use  some  designation  of  this  sort  —  descriptive 
astronomy,  descriptive  geology,  descriptive  botany,  descriptive 
anatomy — has  been  strongest  in  the  period  during  which  there 
was  the  greatest  conscious  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of 
accurately  observed  material  and  the  demands  of  the  inductive 
method.  It  may  be  that  there  will  come  a  time  when  sociology 
can  dispense  with  this  designation,  as  some  of  the  other  sciences 
have  done.  At  present  men  old  and  young  who  are  dealing  with 
sociology  are  so  unpracticed  in  the  necessary  methods,  they  are 
so  prone  to  interpret  when  they  have  a  right  only  to  observe, 
and  they  are  with  such  difificulty  convinced  that  the  basis  of  their 
alleged  inductions  is  insufficient,  that  the  maintenance  for  tech- 
nical purposes  of  the  logical  division  of  descriptive  sociology  is 
dictated  by  prudence. 

I  urge  this  with  the  more  insistence  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  Professor  Ward  misrepresents  the  scientific  situation. 
He  says  (p.  205):  "Nearly  all  the  scientific  work  thus  far  done 
in  sociology  has  been  in  that  (the  statical)  field."  I  reply  that 
on  the  contrary  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
good  inductive  statical  work  upon  any  considerable  section  of 
societary  material.  There  is  philosophical  speculation  in  abund- 
ance, and  there  is  extremely  fragmentary  descriptive  work,  but  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  think  of  a  typical  piece  of  statical  work  on 

Idem.  p.  485. 
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any  comprehensive  scale.  The  work  thus  far  done  is  descriptive 
and  that  only.  The  loudest  demand  of  sociology  today  is  for 
the  addition  of  description  to  description  so  that,  with  equally 
accurate  observations  of  the  various  elements  entering  into  social 
combinations,  an  intelligent  view  of  their  correlation  is  possible. 
I  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  expositions  of  various 
political  constitutions,  at  various  periods ;  that  there  have  been 
analyses  of  popular  life  in  certain  eras ;  that  there  have  been 
accounts  of  the  economic  systems  of  various  times  and  nations ; 
of  the  ecclesiastical  structure ;  of  the  controlling  ideas,  etc. 
Each  of  these  sections  of  societary  description  has  attempted  to 
exhibit  the  relations  of  part  to  part  within  the  particular  division 
of  phenomena  described.  In  so  far  they  have  been  essays  in 
social  statics,  and  inestimably  valuable.  As  samples  of  statical 
explanations  of  the  given  society  in  its  totality  however  they 
have  fallen  as  far  short  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  sociological 
method  as  a  carpenter's  account  of  the  structure  of  a  house 
would  fail  to  fill  out  the  concepts  of  physics,  or  as  a  sailor's 
account  of  Defender's  last  trial  would  be  lacking  as  an  exposition 
of  the  science  of  navigation. 

Many  men  in  various  social  sciences  have  done  splendid  work 
in  the  statics  of  their  particular  section  of  social  reality,  but  as 
yet  their  contributions  to  general  sociology  should  be  rated 
rather  as  descriptions  of  elements  than  as  properly  statical 
results.  We  have  as  yet  no  single  civilization  so  described  that 
all  its  chief  elements  can  be  located.  In  no  civilization  can  we 
demonstrate  scientifically  how  the  elements  coexist  and  combine 
and  cooperate,  how  they  correct  and  complement  and  counter- 
balance each  other.  We  are  still  in  the  describing  stage.  We 
no  sooner  get  one  element  of  the  social  combination,  say  the 
industrial,  pretty  well  explained,  so  that  we  think  we  are  ready 
to  study  its  adjustments  with  the  other  elements,  then  we  find 
that  we  have  hardly  studied  these  other  elements  at  all,  and  our 
first  observations  under  this  latest  impulse  raise  questions  that 
demand  more  observation  of  the  industrial  element.  We  have 
done  a  lot  of  more  or  less  brilliant  guessing  about  statics  and 
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dynamics,  but  the  work  which  gives  the  most  promise  of  being 
permanent  is,  from  the  sociologist's  point  of  view,  practically  all 
descriptive.  In  the  interest  of  careful,  methodical,  responsible 
science  this  condition  ought  to  be  advertised  both  to  young 
students  and  to  the  oldest  investigators.  We  shall  lose  nothing 
in  the  end  by  a  frank  showing  of  the  situation. 

This  descriptive  work  being  fundamental  in  all  science,  and 
especially  since  it  is  the  order  of  the  day,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
in  sociology,  our  designations  ought  to  correspond  with  our  pro- 
cesses. Tentative  interpretation  is  always  in  order,  but  the  heaviest 
constructive  work  in  sociology  for  a  long  time  to  come  must 
necessarily  be  in  accumulation  of  material.  Thus  it  is  perfectly 
competent  for  sociologists,  if  they  please,  to  devote  themselves 
to  description  and  corresponding  arrangement  of  all  the  forms  of 
human  association  discoverable  in  all  lands,  ages  and  nations, 
e.  g.,  the  patriarchal  groups,  the  hordes,  the  tribes,  the  nation- 
alities, the  federations ;  the  arrangements  of  persons  within 
nationalities,  according  to  race  or  occupation ;  the  different 
forms  assumed  in  different  times  and  nations  by  groups  originat- 
ing in  the  same  principle  of  composition,  as,  for  instance,  the 
various  forms  of  the  legislative  element  in  political  groups;  the 
varieties  of  religious  hierarchies,  of  industrial  orders,  etc.  It  is 
possible  of  course  to  conduct  such  studies  with  constant  reference 
of  the  particulars  investigated  to  the  containing  whole,  and  thus 
to  pursue  \.\\.^  form  of  a  statical  inquiry.  I  contend  that  it  is  in 
the  majority  of  cases  an  empty  form,  until  description  has  gone 
farther  than  at  present.  In  any  event,  the  logical  distinction 
between  the  preliminary  descriptive  work  and  the  subsequent 
work  of  interpretation  is  at  least  as  important  in  sociology  as  it 
has  ever  been  in  any  stage  of  the  development  of  another  science, 
and  it  deserves  prominence  rather  than  concealment. 

Passing  now  to  more  direct  consideration  of  statics  and 
dynamics,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  every 
fact  with  which  sociology  has  to  deal  is  static  or  dynamic  or 
both,  according  to  that  consensus  of  definition  in  which  Comte, 
Ward,  and  Le  Conte  join.     It  is  by  no  means  true,  however,  as 
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Professor  Ward's  argument  assumes,  that  it  is  necessary  or 
even  possible  to  contemplate  each  societary  fact,  at  every  stage 
of  treatment,  as  either  static  or  dj'namic.  On  the  contrary, 
although  men  who  habitually  reflect  cannot  easily  rid  themselves 
of  the  anticipation  that  any  fact  which  they  may  observe  will 
presently  manifest  some  static  or  dynamic  relations,  it  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  for  students  of  society  to  deal  primarily 
with  facts  as  facts,  before  trying  to  make  out  their  static  or 
dynamic  relations.  For  example,  if  one  were  to  prepare  him- 
self for  sociological  interpretation  of  American  society  as  a 
whole  at  this  moment,  he  would  be  obliged  in  the  first  instance 
to  investigate  in  turn  the  elements  of  which  American  society  is 
composed,  and  the  factors  by  which  it  is  conditioned.  Thus 
anthropological  and  psychological  study  of  the  population  is  to 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory,  and  of  the  actual 
use  made  of  them  by  the  population.  Then  the  institutional 
phenomena  would  have  to  be  considered  in  turn,  the  geographical 
and  political  distribution  of  the  population,  their  individual  and 
territorial  division  of  labor ;  their  contrivances  for  social  control ; 
their  educational  machinery,  their  industrial  organization,  and, 
finally,  the  body  of  traditions,  beliefs,  aims,  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  material  environment  fix  the  limitations  of  national 
action. 

It  would  be  a  long  Lime  before  an  investigator,  even  if  he 
could  divide  this  research  among  many  assistants,  could  become 
so  familiar  with  the  details  involved  in  these  distinct  divisions  of 
material  that  he  could  safely  venture  to  consider  them  as  a 
totality  in  their  statical  relations.  During  this  period  of  pre- 
paratory research  and  reflection  he  has  been  dealing  with  innu- 
merable facts  which  may  have  both  static  and  dynamic  relations, 
but  he  has  had  to  study  them  by  themselves,  virtually  regardless  of 
their  static  or  dynamic  aspects,  until  he  became  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent about  them  in  detail  to  construct  his  knowledge  of  partic- 
ulars into  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

But  Professor  Ward  will   doubtless   reply  :     "  Each    of  these 
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institutions,  or  societary  elements,  is,  itself,  a  static  fact ;  it 
has  a  structure  of  its  own,  which  is  capable  of  statical  formula- 
tion." The  reply  is  obviously  just,  but  it  does  not  affect  the 
case.  The  question  in  point  is  not  whether  a  given  social  fact  is 
a  statical  factor,  or  a  product  of  statical  factors,  but  whether  in  a 
given  mental  process  it  is  contemplated  in  statical  relations. 

In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  static  and  dynamic 
phenomena  upon  which  Professor  Ward  insists  is  one  which  I 
consider  no  less  important  than  he,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong  in 
assuming  that  social  or  other  phenomena  must  always  be  repre- 
sented in  consciousness  either  as  static  or  as  dynamic. 

Representing  a  fact  as  part  of  a  static  condition,  or  of  a 
dynamic  process  is  a  procedure  much  more  complex  than  mere 
perception  of  the  fact ;  it  is  interpretation  of  the  fact  in  relation 
to  other  facts.  We  neither  do  nor  can  nor  should  so  summarily 
interpret  all  social  facts  that  immediately  following  perception 
we  refer  them  to  the  category  "static  "  or  "dynamic."  On  the 
contrary,  we  keep  them  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  under  obser- 
vation, without  necessarily  committing  ourselves  to  interpretation. 
During  this  time  they  are  objectively  either  static  or  dynamic 
factors  to  be  sure,  but  to  our  thought  they  are  neither.  There 
is  then  a  raw  material  of  social  science,  not  yet  worked  into  stat- 
ical or  dynamic  interpretation ;  and  I  find  no  better  term  for 
the  sociological  process  while  the  material  is  in  this  state  than 
"descriptive  sociology." 

Thus  thousands  of  phenomena  occur  daily  in  society  which 
the  people  who  observe  them  do  not  know  how  to  explain.  They 
do  not  know  whether  to  interpret  them  as  incidents  in  the  natural 
order  of  society,  or  as  impulses  making  a  different  order,  or  as 
accidental  and  exceptional  happenings.  The  most  astute  social 
philosophers  are  frequently  in  similar  doubt.  These  considera- 
tions do  not  tend  to  show  that  the  distinction  between  static  and 
dynamic  facts  is  impractical  or  insignificant,  but  simply  that  the 
two  categories  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  all  our  ways  of  con- 
templating facts.  We  actually  use  facts  that  at  the  moment  are 
considered  neither  as  static  nor  as  dynamic. 
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To  illustrate  further,  on  a  very  minute  scale,  let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  bicycle  club.  It  is  a  societary  phenomenon  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  What  place  has  it  occupied  in  our 
thoughts?  We  have  observed  that  it  usually  rallies  about  a 
headquarters ;  that  it  appears  to  have  a  more  or  less  uniform 
affinity  for  wheels  of  a  particular  manufacture ;  that  it  manifests 
a  somewhat  unique  esprit  de  corps;  that  its  appearances  in  public 
are  in  varying  degrees  picturesque,  and  more  of  the  same  vague 
sort.  Our  observations  so  far  can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  sufficient 
basis  for  final  exposition,  and  I  presume  that  Professor  Ward 
himself  would  hardly  care  to  distinguish  them  as  properly  stati- 
cal. They  are  in  a  category  antecedent  to  the  statical.  If  we 
proceed  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  societary  significance  of  the 
bicycle  club,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  collect  precise  and  exhaus- 
tive observations  for  some  time  before  we  may  safely  venture 
to  place  the  club  either  statically  or  dynamically.  That  is, 
we  shall  have  the  partial  products  of  a  scientific  process,  and 
these  products,  together  with  the  process,  deserve  a  dis- 
tinguishing name,  as  much  as  the  more  finished  products  or 
processes. 

I  claim  therefore  that  the  term  statical  cannot  be  reserved 
for  application  to  objects  that  are  objectively  statical,  because 
the  static  or  the  dynamic  quality  is  not  an  attribute  of  objects  as 
such,  it  is  an  accident  of  their  relations.  These  categories  apply 
therefore  to  facts  and  processes  when  considered  in  their  static  or 
dynamic  correlations.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  inclusion 
of  the  same  fact  or  object,  in  consecutive  moments,  first  in  the 
category  static,  second  in  the  category  dynamic.  But  our  school 
system,  for  example,  is  at  least  presumed  to  be  a  factor  of  pro- 
gress not  less  than  a  factor  of  order,  and  so  in  different  ratios 
with  many  other  institutions. 

If  Professor  Ward  does  not  grant  that  it  is  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interpreter,  rather  than  the  objective  character  of  the  thing 
interpreted,  whic^  determines  the  designation  of  the  process  con- 
cerned, he  will  be  led  into  all  sorts  of  confusion.  As  just  sug- 
gested, neither  school,  nor  church,  nor  court,  nor  trade  nor  legis- 
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lature  is  sure  to  be  at  a  given  moment  any  more  truly  static  than 
it  is  dynamic. 

The  most  important  difference  between  Professor  Ward's  view 
and  my  own  in  this  connection  is  only  hinted  at  in  his  paper.  It 
is  that  I  regard  the  discovery  of  the  outline  of  an  improved  social 
order  as  the  most  important  concern  of  the  statical  division  of 
sociology,  while  Professor  Ward  has  no  toleration  for  that  idea. 

On  this  point  three  propositions  will  be  at  present  sufficient : 
First,  there  are  but  two  strata  of  statical  condition  which  have 
any  considerable  interest  in  themselves  for  social  beings.  These 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  actual  order  of  the  present  time ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  future  order  about  which  everybody 
speculates  as  "the  good  time  coming."  Sociologists  are  as  a 
rule  interested  in  past  status,  not  as  archaeologists,  but  as  survey- 
ors of  preliminaries  to  social  dynamics.  The  men  who  have 
made  most  strenuous  attempts  to  formulate  the  social  order  of 
past  civilizations  have  had  in  view  the  derivation  of  conclusions 
not  merely  about  the  statics  of  past  times,  but  about  dynamic 
principles  effective  in  all  times. 

Second,  the  theory  of  a  social  order  not  yet  realized  is  as 
properly  statical  as  the  theory  of  a  past  order.  I  am  not  now 
referring  to  the  plans  proposed  for  realizing  the  conception,  but 
to  the  conception  itself  as  a  self-consistent  arrangement  of  social 
elements.  Thus  the  members  of  the  assembly  that  drew  up  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  dealing  with  statical  theory 
just  as  truly  as  are  men  who  today  lecture  upon  the  theory  of  the 
Roman  state,  or  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 

Third,  provided  that  it  is  a  construction  of  known  facts  and 
demonstrated  principles,  a  doctrine  of  an  unrealized  statical  con- 
dition may  be  just  as  scientific  as  a  theory  of  an  existing  or  a  for- 
merly existing  condition.  The  theory  of  the  Ferris  wheel  is  no 
more  and  no  less  a  statical  theory,  no  more  and  no  less  scientific 
today  than  when  it  was  merely  on  paper  as  plans  and  specifica- 
tions of  an  unrealized  ideal.  It  is  as  competent  for  the  sociolo- 
gist as  for  the  engineer  to  discover  and  organize  in  idea  unused 
possibilities  of  combination. 
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This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  "sociology  is  the  science  of 
social  ideals."'  The  context  makes  it  plain,  of  course,  that  the 
proposition  referred  to  a  second  stage  in  sociological  procedure, 
and  was  in  no  sense  a  proposed  definition  of  sociology.  I  am 
free  to  confess,  as  admitted  in  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  that  I  am  not  now  satisfied  with  my  own  statements  in 
that  connection.  I  am  more  secure  of  my  ground,  but  see  more 
clearly  that  I  failed  to  define  it.  I  not  only  believe  with  Profes- 
sor Ward^  that  sociology  should  aim  "at  the  organization  of  hap- 
piness," but  I  contend  that  scientific  conceptions  of  what  the 
conditions  of  happiness  would  be  are  necessarily  involved  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  aim.  It  seems  to  me  very  anomalous  that  a  thinker 
who  has  been  so  bold  and  original  and  persistent  in  maintaining 
that  the  only  conceivable  end  of  life  is  happiness,  should  flinch 
from  scientific  criticism  of  the  concept  happiness,  and  from  sci- 
entific calculation  of  the  conditions  of  happiness. 

My  contention  is  that  if  we  should  make  such  advances  in 
statical  interpretation  that  we  could  accurately  formulate  the 
equilibrium  of  the  societies  which  have  transmitted  civilization 
in  every  epoch  from  the  beginning  to  the  present,  we  should,  in 
consequence,  be  in  possession  of  means,  first  for  generalizations 
of  statical  laws ;  second,  for  generalizations  of  certain  dynamic 
laws,  i.e.,  of  the  derivation  of  status  from  status;  and  third,  for  pos- 
iting certain  approximate  conditions  of  more  complete  happiness, 
or  of  more  nearly  stable  social  equilibrium.  I  contend,  further, 
that  a  doctrine  of  the  "organization  of  happiness"  which  does 
not  posit  some  relatively  definite  conception  of  the  social  status 
toward  which  the  application  of  the  doctrine  would  tend,  essen- 
tially resembles  the  other  exhibitions  of  social  hysterics  by  agi- 
tators who  want  "change"  without  a  practical  plan  for  a  single 
concrete  improvement.  I  therefore  hold  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  sociologist,  or  of  a  division  of  the  sociologists,  to  use  descrip- 
tive material  not  merely  as  the  zoologist  reconstructs  extinct 
types  from  fragmentary  remains,  to  represent  the  statical  order  of 

'  Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction,  p.  67. 
*  Dynamic  Sociology,  passim. 
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past  periods,  but  much  more  to  show  how  discovered  facts  and 

forces  and  principles  foreordain  a  more  complete  equilibrium  of 

social  elements,  and  to  make  definite  exhibit  of  this  indicated 

order. 

It  goes  without  saying,  after  what  has  preceded,  that  in  the 

present  state  of  our  descriptive  material,  and  of  our  static  and 

dynamic  interpretation,  this  latter  task  is  to  be  treated  for  the 

present  as  a  methodological  desideratum,  the  satisfaction  of  which 

can  be  expected  only  in  tentative  and  fragmentary  form.     Yet 

this  part  of  our  method  seems  to  me  so  radically  important  that 

I  have  been  misled   into   speaking  of  it  as   though  it  were  the 

whole  of  "statical  sociology."     For  want  of  a  better  term  I  have 

lately  been  designating  this  division  of  statical   interpretation  by 

the  title  "ideostatics." 

Albion  W.  Small. 
The  University  op  Chicago. 
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FREE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numerous  communications 
which  have  come  to  hand  during  the  past  month  : 

Boston,  Aug.  5,  1895. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  received  your  interesting  circular.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  able  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  undertaking  and  for  the  scholars  who  are  cooperating  with  them. 
But  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  say  that  I  can  look  for  no  lasting  good  from  a  work  that 
is  conducted  by  an  educational  institution  founded  by  the  arch-robber  of 
America  and  which  already,  by  its  treatment  of  Professor  Bemis,  exhibits  a 
determination  to  throttle  free  investigation  of  sociological  or  economic  subjects 
wherever  there  is  any  danger  of  running  counter  to  plutocratic  interests.  For 
this  reason  I  regard  the  tendency  to  make  our  higher  educational  institutions 
in  this  country  dependent  upon  private  benefactions  a  very  serious  menace  to 
the  cause  of  scientific  truth,  and  calculated  to  make  our  scholars  timorous  and 
truculent,  rather  than  fearlessly  devoted  to  arriving  at  the  truth,  pure  and 
simple,  as  science  demands.         Very  truly  yours. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  mission  of  this  Journal  to  eulogize,  still  less  to 
defend  The  University  of  Chicago,  its  founder,  its  faculty  or  its  policy. 
Neither  do  we  propose  to  use  the  pages  of  the  Journal  in  apology  for 
its  own  conduct.  The  contents  will  justify  or  condemn  themselves. 
We  refer  to  the  above  letter  just  as  we  would  if  it  concerned  matters 
with  which  we  were  personally  familiar  at  Harvard,  or  Cornell,  or 
Leland  Stanford. 

The  specific  reason  alleged  for  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Journal 
rests  upon  grounds  which  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts  know  to  be 
utterly  and  ludicrously  imaginary.  We  may  therefore  be  pardoned  for 
declining  to  treat  it  in  the  most  serious  vein.  Our  correspondent's 
easy  surrender  to  appearances,  in  his  phrase  "timorous  and  truculent," 
gives  reason  for  pointing  a  moral  without  strenuous  effort. 

The  alliteration  is  forceful,  but  the  ideas  thus  associated  seem  to  be 
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mutually  nullifying.  The  timorous  man,  when  brought  to  bay,  may  in 
desperation  become  "truculent,"  but  that  is  not  his  normal  and  char- 
acteristic state.  Can  it  be  that  our  correspondent  was  betrayed  into 
confounding  the  "truculent"  man  with  the  truckler?  If  so,  his  lame- 
ness in  etymology  comports  well  with  his  obliqueness  of  vision  in  eco- 
nomics and  sociology. 

Our  friend  illustrates  the  facility  with  which  many  men  zealous  for 
social  weal  assume  their  facts  and  extemporize  their  conclusions.  One 
of  the  most  constant  aims  of  this  Journal  will  be  to  assist  in  reforming 
this  vice.  In  three  chief  particulars  the  letter  cited  exemplifies  familiar 
faults  of  lapse  from  scientific  method  in  thinking.  First,  in  the  truly 
truculent  epithet  "arch-robber  of  America."  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  classification  is  correct.  With  due  regard  for  recognized  canons 
of  induction  it  would  be  competent  to  make  the  phrase  the  working 
hypothesis  in  further  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  man  so  dis- 
posed of.  The  presumption  is  of  course  scientifically  admissible  that 
he  is  personally,  and  as  an  industrial  factor,  the  evil  agent  alleged. 
The  evidence  in  our  possession  leads  us  to  adopt  a  different  presump- 
tion. Meanwhile  for  us  to  volunteer  a  vindication  of  his  character 
would  perhaps  be  a  degree  more  impertinent  than  for  us  to  assail  his 
motives  or  his  acts. 

Waiving  personalities  then,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  remark  that 
it  is  possible  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice  and  to  promote  the  common 
weal  without  begging  social  questions,  and  without  joining  in  vulgar 
denunciations  of  social  factors  which  after  all  may  prove  to  be  social 
blessings.  Great  organizers  of  industry  control  power  to  do  great 
injustice,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  flagrantly  misused  that  power. 
Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  more  culpable  than  the  sins  of  men  who  are 
less  responsible.  Wrong  is  wrong,  no  matter  how  many  hospitals  and 
churches  and  colleges  are  built  by  the  men  who  commit  it.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  most  confident  critics  of 
industrial  order  are  always  competent  judges  of  industrial  wrongs. 
They  certainly  are  not  if  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  organization  and  of  aggregated  capital.  It  is 
both  wrong  and  stupid  for  people  to  provoke  each  other  into  spasms 
of  indignation  against  colossal  business  organizations  in  general,  or 
against  the  managers  of  vast  industrial  operations,  as  such.  This 
Journal  will  not  be  equivocal  in  exposing  the  usurpations  of  capital- 
ism, or  in  explaining  principles  to  which  the  people  must  learn  to  hold 
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corporations  accountable.  We  believe  that  what  we  shall  have  to  say 
on  these  subjects  will  have  the  more  weight  if  our  policy  is  obviously 
controlled  by  judgment  in  which  a  measure  of  intelligence  is  apparent 
about  the  function  of  aggregated  capital. 

The  fact  is  that  our  era  is  a  period  of  experimentation  with  almost 
untried  possibilities  of  industrial  combination.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  organization  of  production  and  circulation  and  distribution 
toward  which  we  are  tending  will  be  so  different  from  present  arrange- 
ments that  all  attempts  to  imagine  it  are  at  fault.  This  being  the  case, 
we  oppose  to  the  assumption  that  industrial  combination  is  robbery, 
the  counter  assumption  that  industrial  combination  is  progress.  The 
final  truth  doubtless  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  ;  viz., 
perfected  combination,  restrained  and  controlled  by  just  principles, 
and  operated  in  all  its  departments  by  just  men,  will  signalize  an 
advanced  social  condition.  The  substitution  of  more  for  less  effective 
industrial  organization  may  necessarily,  as  in  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor,  involve  enormous  hardship  to  individuals. 
The  men  who  are  devising  and  testing  new  powers  of  organization  may 
nevertheless,  like  the  great  mechanical  inventors,  turn  out  to  have  done 
more  for  the  human  race  in  applying  their  talents  to  industrial  admin- 
istration, than  through  the  sum  of  their  acknowledged  benefactions, 
by  which  ignorant  people  assume  that  rich  men  alone  justify  their 
existence. 

Our  correspondent  exemplifies  a  defective  method  of  thought, 
second,  in  his  allusion  to  Professor  Bemis.  Certain  newspapers,  for 
reasons  about  which  it  is  needless  to  speculate,  have  labored  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  relations  of  Professor  Bemis  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  are  of  public  interest,  because  he  is  the  victim  of  gag-rule 
in  that  institution.  The  only  persons  who  know  the  facts  have  repeat- 
edly assured  representatives  of  the  press  that  nothing  in  the  case  is  of 
any  interest  to  the  public,  because  no  principle  in  which  the  public  is 
concerned  is  in  any  way  involved.  The  reference  above  nevertheless 
presupposes  the  right  to  believe  anonymous  newspaper  writers,  and  to 
reject  the  statements  of  responsible  University  officials. 

When  the  veracity  of  persons  in  a  quasi  public  position  has  thus 
been  challenged  by  the  newspapers,  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  further  utterances  in  support  of  previous 
denials.  Thus  far,  and  in  our  judgment  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  the  authorities  of  The  University  of  Chicago  have  adopted  one 
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opinion  on  this  subject,  while  some  of  the  newspapers  have  expressed 
another.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  persons  soberly 
in  search  of  truth  would  decide  that,  even  if  they  cannot  accept  the 
assurances  of  the  University  as  finalities,  suspension  of  judgment  is 
necessary  until  demonstrative  evidence  appears. 

Professor  Bemis  is  a  contributor  to  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  articles  from  his  pen  in  the  future 
upon  any  subject  which  he  is  competent  to  discuss.  We  should  be 
especially  pleased  to  present  his  own  exposition  of  any  doctrines 
which  any  person  of  authority  or  influence  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  ever  called  in  question.  The  liberty 
assured  to  him  here  is  in  no  respect  greater  than  that  which  every 
instructor  enjoys  as  a  matter  of  course  at  Chicago.  In  other  words,  as 
representatives  of  the  University  have  repeatedly  testified,  and  as  we 
personally  know  to  be  the  fact,  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
instruction  is  in  no  way  involved  in  Professor  Bemis'  relations  with 
the  University.  "A  determination  to  throttle  free  investigation"  has 
never  in  any  way  made  its  appearance  in  this  or  any  other  case  within 
the  University,  except  in  the  imagination  of  interested  parties. 

We  reiterate  this  oft-repeated  statement  not  because  the  affairs  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  deserve  special  prominence  in  this  Journal, 
but  to  show  the  irrelevance  of  our  correspondent's  allusion,  and  the 
inconsequence  of  his  reasoning.  Even  if  these  assertions  are  of  no 
more  intrinsic  weight  than  those  of  editors  and  reporters  who  make 
contradictory  representations,  they  are  certainly  of  sufficient  signifi- 
cance to  raise  doubts  in  a  scientific  mind  about  the  validity  of  the 
inference  concerning  this  Journal. 

In  the  third  place,  the  letter  exemplifies  one  of  the  most  vicious 
forms  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Its  circle  of  fallacy  is:  first,  all  institu- 
tions founded  by  private  wealth  are  the  tools  of  private  interest ; 
second,  because  The  University  of  Chicago  is  a  tool  of  private  interest, 
therefore  no  good  thing  can  come  from  it  in  the  way  of  social  science. 
Argument  of  this  sort  proves  nothing  except  the  unscientific  attitude 
of  the  minds  which  it  satisfies.  The  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  hardly  announced  when  the  same  kind  of  dogmatism 
settled  the  character  of  the  religious  influence  which  it  would  exert. 
"An  institution  founded  by  a  single  religious  denomination  must  be 
narrow  and  bigoted  ;  ergo,  etc."  Facts,  with  their  traditional  stub- 
bornness, have  already  estopped  that  line  of  attack,  but  now  an  altera- 
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tion  in  the  indictment  and  a  change  of  venue  is  the  signal  for  more 
volleys  of  the  same  blank  logic. 

We  wonder  how  people  can  take  themselves  seriously,  who  think 
they  are  prepared  for  social  science,  while  they  prefer  to  evolve  their 
knowledge  from  prejudice  and  hearsay,  rather  than  to  await  the  dem- 
onstration of  fact.  This  Journal  asks  no  favor,  and  it  expects  no  mercy. 
It  proposes,  however,  to  deserve  respect.  We  believe  that  it  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  large  number  of  Americans  who  wish  to  study 
society  candidly  and  are  capable  of  judging  scientific  work  upon  its 
merits. 


SOCIAL    VS.  SOCIOLOGICAL. 

In  an  article  entitled  What  is  Sociology?  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Dike 
speaks  with  his  usual  wisdom  upon  two  topics  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers. We  quote  his  words  upon  the  first  subject  the  more  readily 
because  we  appropriated,  without  criticism,  in  our  first  issue,  a  part  of 
the  symposium  to  which  Dr.  Dike  quite  justly  refers.     He  says  :' 

"Another  point  is  the  service  which  popular  writers  and  speakers 
may  render  by  a  careful  use  of  the  words  sociological  and  social,  as  well 
as  of  the  word  sociology  itself.  Suppose  we  all  follow  the  lead  of  the 
scientific  men  and  of  the  best  writers,  and  make  the  pfoper  distinction 
between  the  words  social  and  sociological  that  we  are  all  accustomed 
to  make  between  the  terms  religious  and  theological.  No  intelligent 
clergyman  would  think  of  speaking  of  a  religious  problem  as  a  theo- 
logical problem,  unless  he  wished  to  call  attention  directly  to  its 
theological,  in  the  sense  of  scientific  aspects  rather  than  to  its  practical 
character.  A  mistake  of  this  sort  would  betray  ignorance  or  gross 
heedlessness  in  writing  and  speaking.  Now,  if  writers,  and  especially 
editors,  professors  of  social  ethics  in  our  theological  seminaries,  and 
preachers,  will  say  simply  '  social '  when  that  is  all  they  mean,  and 
talk  of  social  rather  than  of  sociological  problems  when  all  they  have 
in  mind  is  the  practical  or  generally  intelligent  treatment  of  social 
topics,  and  not  be  constantly  confusing  their  readers  and  themselves  by 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  'sociological'  in  both  senses,  they 
will  do  the  science  and  the  people  a  great  service.  The  practice 
would  clear  up  a  good  deal  of  fog. 

"An   aggravating  case  of  the  need  of  this  discrimination   is  now 

'The  Homiletic  Review,  August,  1895,  p.  175. 
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before  me.  A  religious  newspaper  of  good  standing  gets  a  professor 
of  sociology  (in  a  theological  seminary,  it  is  true,  rather  than  from  a 
university)  and  an  able  doctor  of  divinity  to  write  articles  on  '  the 
present  sociological  movement.'  They  assume,  and  rightly  in  all 
probability,  that  they  are  desired  to  discuss  the  present  social  move- 
ment, and  not  the  progress  in  the  science  of  sociology,  which  alone  is 
the  sociological  movement.  Yet  the  reader  finds  in  both  these  writers 
only  an  occasional  approach  in  all  their  articles  to  any  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  'social'  and  'sociological'  are  words  having  very  distinct 
meanings,  and  he  will  quickly  see  that  their  articles  would  be  helpful 
just  in  proportion  to  their  careful  observance  of  the  difference  between 
them."  

CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

On  the  other  topic  Dr.  Dike  says,  with  equal  precision  :' 
"  Christian  Sociology  is  a  term  that  may  have  a  certain  but  limited 
scientific  value.  For  the  Bible,  Christianity,  and  the  church  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  social  problems  or  with  '  the  social  problem,'  as 
the  rather  vague  popular  generalization  puts  it.  But  their  relation  to 
social  problems  or  subjects  is  one  thing,  and  their  relation  to  the 
problems  of  sociology  as  a  science  is  quite  another.  The  one  is  chiefly 
within  the  field  of  practical  religion  ;  the  other  comes  mainly  within 
the  realm  of  science,  where  the  Bible  is  silent  so  far  as  any  positive 
teaching  goes. 

"  Christianity  is  found  in  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  human  social 
life.  Its  institutions  are  part  of  the  material  of  human  society.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  tremendous  social  force,  and  its  sacred  books  are  a  mine 
of  rich  sociological  material,  which  has  been  hardly  opened  by  the 
sociologist  as  it  should  be.  These  resources  are  therefore  indispen- 
sable to  the  sociologist.  They  are  so  great  and  important  that  he  may 
well  treat  them  under  the  appropriately  scientific  title  of  Christian 
Sociology.  But  when  he  does  this  he  will  mean  by  the  phrase  some- 
thing like  that  which  is  meant  when  the  scientific  men  speak  of  Aus- 
tralian Botany,  or  the  Botany  of  the  United  States  or  of  Massachusetts. 
Yet  this  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to  have  a  Christian  science  of 
society,  but  rather  that  our  science  has  taken  Christianity  into  its  field, 
and  as  one  great  section  of  it,  as  it  should  do.  To  go  to  work  deter- 
mining the   title,   principles   and   methods  of  the  science  by  the  dis- 

^  Idem.,  p.  176. 
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closures  of  the  Christian  religion  is  as  foolish  as  were  the  old  attempts 
to  adjust  astronomy  and  geology  to  the  Bible.  The  time  for  that  sort 
of  work  is  gone  by,  just  as  chairs  in  theological  seminaries  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  relations  between  science  and  revealed  religion  are 
going  out  of  favor.     A  robust  Christianity  has  little  use  for  such  props. 

"  It  is  in  the  practical  work  of  social  improvement  that  we  must 
draw  most  heavily  on  the  resources  of  Christianity.  Social  science  will 
bring  us  material,  put  it  in  its  order,  and  help  us  to  a  sound  understand- 
ing of  it,  and  we  shall  use  it  more  than  ever  before.  From  Christianity, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  get  the  highest  scientific  incentive,  inspira- 
tion to  the  love  of  truth,  to  docility,  and  to  the  diligent  use  of  scien- 
tific resources,  just  as  we  do  in  any  of  the  other  sciences,  but  to  a  greater 
amount,  because  of  the  dominance  of  the  social  elements  in  the  field 
of  religion. 

"  Christian  sociology  as  a  popular  catchword  for  the  science,  or  as 
a  phrase  for  those  who  have  lent  their  minds  to  certain  preconceived 
theories  beyond  recovery,  will  have  its  run.  But  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take the  trend  of  thought,  its  course  among  educated  people  is  nearly 
at  an  end.  And  if  those  who  stand  nearest  the  people  in  the  pulpit, 
press,  and  on  the  platform,  will  be  careful  in  their  use  of  terms,  the 
better  thought  and  usage  will  soon  prevail." 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  desire  to  make  the  Journal  supply  the  place  of  a  teacher,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  the  case  of  all  classes  of  students  who  are  unable  to 
get  into  direct  contact  with  living  instructors.  Our  department 
"  Seminar  Notes  "  is  intended  for  answers  to  correspondents  on  all 
subjects  which  naturally  arise  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  pursue  the 
study  of  society  independently.  We  wish  to  afford  the  same  kind 
of  help  to  our  readers  that  seminar  students  receive  from  their  director. 
We  do  not  mean  to  encourage  the  supposition  that  the  living  teacher, 
and  the  environment  of  scholarship  and  research  are  luxuries  for  which 
there  are  cheap  substitutes.  We  wish  however  to  make  the  Journal  a 
means  of  partially  offsetting  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  had 
instruction  in  the  subjects  with  which  we  deal,  and  also  of  promoting 
the  continuance  of  social  studies  that  were  begun  in  college  or  university. 

We  therefore  invite  all  our  readers  to  propose  by  mail  any  ques- 
tions about  methods  of  study,  sources  of  information,  bibliography,  etc., 
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which  they  cannot  otherwise  answer.  We  cannot  promise  to  make  sat- 
isfactory replies  in  every  instance,  but  the  editors  will  give  correspond- 
ents the  benefit  of  the  best  information  within  their  reach,  and  will  call 
upon  other  specialists  for  assistance. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Journal  does  not  offer  itself  as  an 
encyclopaedia  nor  as  an  oracle  of  opinion  upon  the  endless  miscellany 
of  propositions  for  social  reorganization.  All  possible  help  will  be 
given  upon  the  methodology  and  bibliography  of  social  science  in  its 
various  departments. 
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Annales  de  I'Institut  International  de  Sociologie.      Travaux  dti  pre- 
mier Congrts  tenu  a  Paris,  October,  1894,  pp.  xix+388.     V. 
Giard  &  E.  Briere,  Paris,  1S95. 
The  society  the  transactions  of  whose  first  congress  are  reported 
in  the  volume  before  us  promises  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
promotion    of  sociological  investigation  throughout    the  world.     Its 
next  congress  convenes  in  Paris  the  last  week  in  September.    We  shall 
hereafter  have  more  to  say  of  its  influence  and  of  its  possible  impor- 
tance as  an  example  to  American  sociologists.     We  cannot  do  better 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  than  to  present  the  titles  of  the 
papers,  with  the  names  of  their  authors.     It  is  a  notable  collection  of 
themes  and  of  writers  : 

I.  The  address  of  the  President.     Sir  John  Lubbock. 
II.  The  address  of  the  general  secretary.     Ren^  Worms. 

III.  The  study  of  archaeology  in  Russia.     Maxime  Kovalewsky. 

IV.  The  method  of  induction  applied  to  social  phenomena.      Paul 
von  Lilienfeld. 

V.  Physical  and  mental  defects  of  children  in  the  public  schools. 
Sir  Francis  Galton. 
VI.  A  program  of  Sociology.     Louis  Gumplowicz. 
VII.  The  Question  of  the  Unemployed  and  its  Solution.     Guiseppe 
Flamingo. 
VIII.  Sociology  and  Division  of  the  Soil.     G.  Combes  de  Lestrade. 
IX.  Sociology  and  Socialism.     Eurico  Ferri. 

X.  Science  and  Art  in  the  Social  Realm.     Ren^  Worms. 
XL  Justice  and  Darwinism.     Jacques  Novicow. 
XII.  Elementary  Sociology.     G.  Tarde. 

XIII.  Reflections  upon  Modern  History.     Ferdinand  Toenijies. 

XIV.  Psychiatry  and  the  Science  of  Ideas.     Casimir  de  Kranz. 
XV.  Sociology  and  Criminal  Law.     Pedro  Dorado. 

XVI.  Sociology  and  Anarchism.     Adolfo  Posado. 
XVII.  The  Economic  Future  of  Societies.     Emile  Worms. 
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XVIII.  The  Sociological  Importance  of  Agglomerations.     Jules  Man- 
dello. 
XIX.  The  Adaptation    of  Individuals    to    the  Social  Environment. 
Nicolas  Abrikossof. 
XX.  Influence  of  the  Number  of  Social  Units  upon  the  Character 

of  Societies.  Georg  Simmel. 
Personal  letters  have  been  received  from  several  of  the  writers  in 
this  list,  expressing  something  like  envy  at  the  comparatively  fortunate 
condition  of  sociology  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  yet  made 
such  progress,  however,  that  we  can  assemble  the  sociologists  of  the 
country  in  a  conference  like  that  which  produced  these  papers.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  confession  will  not  have  to  be  repeated  at  the 
end  of  another  year.  Albion  W.  Small. 

The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.     By  John  A.  Hobson.    Chas. 

Scribner's  Sons,  pp.  xvi  +  384. 
Trusts,  or  Industrial  Combinatiom   in  the  United  States.     By  Ernst 

Von  Halle.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  pp.  xvi  +  350. 
The  Evolution  of  Industry.     By  Henry  Dyer.     Macmillan  &  Co., 

PP-  XV  +  307. 
These  three  books  have  each  already  received  attention  from  many 
readers  and  critics,  but  considered  together  they  are  of  additional 
interest.  Though  written  without  reference  to  each  other,  these  dis- 
cussions have  evidently  been  inspired  by  a  common  motive,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  a  common  method.  Neither  of  these  books  alone, 
nor  the  three  combined,  can  be  said  to  have  formulated  a  theory  of 
social  dynamics,  or  to  have  illustrated  a  faultless  method  of  dynamic 
inquiry.  Yet  they  do  what  is  at  present  better  than  this,  \'\z.,  they 
manifest  the  need  of  isolating  certain  groups  of  fact,  in  which  series  of 
dynamic  social  actions  are  in  operation,  and  of  subjecting  these  to  micro- 
scopic examination  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sequences  of  action.  In 
other  words  these  books  apply  the  positive  method  to  the  classes  of 
facts  which  are  relatively  the  most  accessible  and  most  instructive,  but 
most  neglected  by  social  philosophers  of  conservative  temper,  viz.,  the 
facts  of  contemporary  society. 

Although  neither  of  these  books  has  accomplished  the  task  of 
analysis  and  interpretation  which  is  necessary  for  dynamic  theory,  yet 
each  of  them  has  in  a  measure  anticipated  the  method  which  theorists 
in   methodology  are  cooperating  unconsciously  to  make  precise  and 
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definite.  They  cannot  perform  a  more  useful  service  to  students  of 
social  philosophy  than  by  calling  attention  to  these  books  as  products 
of  social  analysis  proceeding  from  certain  common  postulates  and 
pursuing  certain  common  methods.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  discovery  of  consensus  in  both  these  particulars  will  not  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  establishment  of  any  new  doctrine,  which  may  be  expressed 
or  implied  in  the  agreement  of  these  writers.  The  coincidence  that 
three  authors  working  independently  upon  concentric  problems  have 
adopted  methods  which  are  essentially  similar  and  decidedly  unconven- 
tional is  an  important  indication  of  the  direction  which  social  inquiries 
are  sure  to  take  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  three  books,  which  are  placed  above  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion, are  alike  in  the  more  or  less  formally  avowed  purpose  to  derive 
from  examination  of  facts  some  general  laws  or  clues  to  laws  about  the 
conditions  of  progress  in  the  industrial  section  of  societary  activity. 
They  are  practically  alike  also  in  assuming  that  such  clues  may  be 
found,  and  the  order  of  sequence  discovered  within  a  comparatively 
restricted  portion  of  time  which  may  be  called  "  the  present."  Thus 
Hobson  has  an  introductory  chapter  of  general  prolegomena  to  a 
treatise  on  industry;  a  second  chapter  on  "The  Structure  of  Industry 
before  Machinery,"  and  the  remaining  twelve  chapters  deal  with  indus- 
trial processes,  means  and  organizations  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  /.  e.,  with  the  industry  of  the  present  century. 

Of  the  350  pages  of  Von  Halle's  book,  one  half  are  devoted  to 
appendices  containing  documents  illustrating  the  text.  The  discus- 
sion proper  plunges  immediately  after  eight  pages  of  introduction  and 
eight  pages  on  American  conditions  previous  to  the  Civil  War,  into 
examination  of  the  period  after  1865.  The  remaining  140  pages  treat 
therefore,  of  what  may  be  called  a  still  more  restricted  present. 

Dyer  has  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  various  kinds  of  law  with 
which  the  sociologist  is  concerned  ;  a  second  chapter  on  "  Conditions 
of  Development ; "  a  third  chapter  on  "  Early  Corporate  and  State  Reg- 
ulations of  Industry,"  and  the  remaining  eight  chapters  or  228  of  the 
303  pages  are  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  conditions  which  are  prac- 
tically contemporary. 

Again,  the  three  authors  are  alike  in  treating  very  nearly  the  same 
subjects,  though  under  dissimilar  classifications.  The  tables  of  con- 
tents deserve  to  be  carefully  compared.  Placed  in  parallel  columns, 
the  chapter  titles  at  once  suggest  points  of  comparison  and  contrast." 
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In  one  more  formal  particular  these  three  writers  resemble  each  other, 
viz.,  they  each  consider  this  outlook  over  contemporary  conditions 
sufficient  justification  for  certain  generalizations  of  industrial  cause  and 
effect.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  formally  criticised  the  log- 
ical relations  of  historical  and  contemporary  data  ;  but  they  have  acted 
upon  the  assumption  that  analysis  of  contemporary  status  and  move- 
ment yields  data  for  generalization  of  statistical  and  dynamic  princi" 
pies  —  a  supposition  which  is  winning  its  way  very  rapidly  as  a  working 
hypothesis. 

The  method  upon  which  each  of  these  three  writers  has  attempted 
to  work  is  indicated  by  Von  Halle  as  follows  :  (Introduction,  p.  xv.) 
" .  .  .  an  analytic  division  into  the  several  elements  is  necessary ; 
and  then  by  recombining  the  various  parts  of  the  problem,  we  may 
hope  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  judge  the  phenomena  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  ask  then  (i)  what  are  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the  general 
development  ?  (2)  What  the  product  of  a  local  and  temporary  situa- 
tion ?  (3)  What  of  accidental  and  individual  influences  ?  These 
questions  must  suggest  the  outlines  of  an  analytical  inquiry. 

There  are,  accordingly,  four  preliminary  matters  to  be  considered. 

"  I.  The  general  economic  development,  which  growing  out  of  the  past, 
influences,  and  is  influenced  by  the  present,  and  furnishes  the  basis 
for  the  conditions  of  the  future,  themselves  changing  in  their  turn. 

"  2.  The  national  character  to  which  it  is  due  that  phenomena  difier 
from  place  to  place,  although  the  general  features  of  the  development 
are  similar. 

"  This  largely  conditions — 

"3.  Legal  relations,  which  determine  the  form  of  the  new  phe- 
nomena, unless  they  are  strong  enough  to  break  them  (legal  relations) 
down  and  create  new  ones  for  themselves. 

"4.  Then  there  are,  lastly,  the  purely  'subjective'  influences,  the 
chance  concurrence  of  circumstances  —  the  presence  or  absence  of  par- 
ticular individuals,  which  give  their  color  to  events.  These  are  usually 
put  in  the  foreground,  and  are  only  too  likely  to  have  an  undue  influ- 
ence upon  our  judgment  by  misleading  us  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  things." 

An  inspection  of  the  three  books  upon  which  we  are  commenting 
will  result  in  an  arrangement  of  them  on  the  basis  of  generality,  in  this 
order,  viz.,  (i)  Dyer,  (2)  Hobson,  (3)  Von  Halle;  i.e.,  Dyer  tries  "to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  various  factors  in  the  industrial  problem,  and 
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to  coordinate  or  integrate  their  effective  components  so  as  to  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  resulting  organization.  .  .  .  The  object 
kept  in  view  has  been  to  show  that  the  various  parts  of  the  labor  move- 
ment have  common  components,  and  that  they  are  developing  an 
organization  of  industry  which  will  meet  the  conditions  necessary  for 
efficiency  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  .  .  .  The  book  will 
have  served  its  purpose  ...  if  it  has  indicated  the  manner  in  which 
social  problems  should  be  studied  before  changes  in  administration  and 
legislation  are  attempted.  ...  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  organization  of  labor  is  only  one  element,  although  no 
doubt  a  very  important  one,  in  the  more  general  problem  of  the  organ- 
ization of  society,  which  I  shall  consider  in  another  volume."  (Preface, 
pp.  x-xi.) 

Hobson's  more  restricted  problem  is  stated  by  him  as  follows  : 
"The  method  here  adopted  is  to  take  for  our  intellectual  objective  one 
important  factor  in  modern  industrial  movements,  to  study  the  laws  of 
its  development  and  activity,  and  by  observing  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  it  and  other  leading  factors  or  forces  in  industry  to 
obtain  some  clearer  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  structure  of 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  its  relation  to  the  evolution  of  human  society. 
This  central  factor  is  indicated  by  the  descriptive  title  peculiarly 
applied  to  modern  industry,  'Capitalism.'"     (P.  4). 

Von  Halle,  as  his  title  definitely  indicates,  confines  his  inquiry  to  a 
still  more  specific  problem,  viz.,  those  combinations  of  capitalistic 
industry  in  the  United  States,  which  are  known  as  "  Trusts."  (Introd.  p. 
xiii.) 

Taken  together,  these  three  volumes  may  be  of  great  present  service 
not  merely  as  guides  to  the  study  of  particular  contemporary  conditions, 
but  as  aids  to  the  development,  tentatively  at  least,  of  statical  and 
dynamic  portions  of  social  philosophy.  Mr.  Dyer  is  not  afraid  of 
being  written  down  as  unscientific  for  reflecting  upon  a  future  or  ideal 
social  order,  indicated  in  certain  traits  at  least,  in  discoverable  social 
potencies.  This  is  the  more  gratifying  from  the  fact  that  his  training 
as  a  civil  engineer  cannot  be  charged  with  tendency  to  create  a  bias 
toward  impractical  abstract  speculation.  Mr.  Dyer  begins  his  preface 
as  follows  : 

"  Goethe  prophesied  that  the  great  problems  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  be  the  organization  of  mechanical  industry,  and 
the  social  and  economic  questions  connected  therewith.     This  prophecy 
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has  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  The  disputes  and  struggles  connected 
with  labor,  and  the  conditions  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, have  directed  the  attention  of  many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  these  are  presenting  themselves  to  educationists, 
social  reformers,  politicians  and  statesmen,  as  the  matters  which  above 
all  others  are  urgently  demanding  careful  study  and  investigation.  M. 
de  Laveleye  put  the  dominant  thought  into  words  when  he  said  :  'The 
message  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  men  was,  'Thou  shalt  cease  to  be 
the  slave  of  nobles  and  despots  who  oppress  thee  :  thou  art  free  and  sov- 
ereign.' But  the  problem  of  our  times  is,  'It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be 
free  and  sovereign,  but  how  is  it  that  the  sovereign  often  starves  ?  How 
is  it  that  those  who  are  held  to  be  the  source  of  power  often  cannot,  even 
by  hard  work,  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  ? '  " 
(Contemporary  Review,  March,  1890.) 

"From  a  survey  of  the  chief  conditions  of  industry  which 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  great  development  of  machinery,  and 
of  the  application  of  science,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  century  is 
in  a  large  sense  a  probationary  epoch,  an  era  of  beginnings.  Indeed 
it  is  not  at  all  a  question  of  whether  the  existing  social  order  shall  be 
changed,  but  of  how  the  inevitable  change  shall  be  made.  ...  It 
is  long  since  Carlyle  pointed  out  that  'this  that  they  call  organizing  of 
labor  is,  if  well  understood,  the  problem  of  the  whole  future  for  all  who 
will,  in  future  pretend  to  govern  men  ; '  but  it  is  only  now  that  politi- 
cians are  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
work  which  lies  immediately  before  them.  Like  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, I  believe  'that  the  unequal  heritage  which  we  enjoy,  containing 
as  it  does,  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  highest  forces  for  inspiring 
and  disciplining  a  generous  character,  not  only  prepares  us  to  face  the 
problem  of  the  organization  of  industry  as  a  fellowship  of  service,  but 
lays  on  us  the  obligation  of  doing  so.  The  life  of  nations  is  a  mission 
no  less  than  the  life  of  men,  and  unless  the  teaching  of  history  mis- 
leads us,  this  is  part  of  the  mission  of  England.  May  the  will  answer  to 
the  call.  Men  upon  the  whole  are  what  they  can  be — nations  what  they 
would.'  " 

"Hitze  (Die  Quintessenz  der  Socialen  Fragen)  has  truly  said  that 
the  problem  of  the  day  is,  'To  find  a  social  organization  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  conditions  of  production,  as  the  social  organization 
of  the  Middle  Ages  corresponded  with  the  simple  conditions  of  pro- 
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duction  then  existing  both  in  town  and  country  ;  and  it  is  this  prob- 
lem in  its  industrial  aspects  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  indicate 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  nature  of  the  solution.  Both  history  and 
science  show  us  that  social  and  economic  changes,  to  be  permanent,  must 
be  gradual,  and  fitted  to  the  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  people. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  I  have  mentioned 
will  not  be  brought  about  by  a  revolution,  or  a  brand-new  organization, 
but  by  the  evolution  of  movements  at  present  going  on,  and  by  the 
development  of  intellectual  and  moral  training.'  " 

Mr.  Dyer's  conception  of  scientific  idealism  appears  more  in  detail 
in  his  first  chapter,  which  contains  important  suggestions  in  method- 
ology. 

Hobson's  idealism  is  less  apparent,  but  it  is  implied  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  investigation,  and  it  has  the  same  scientific  sanctions  which 
Mr.   Dyer  claims. 

Thus  (pp.  351  j^.):  "Modern  industrial  societies  have  hitherto 
secured  to  a  very  inadequate  extent  the  services  which  modern  machin- 
ery and  methods  of  production  are  capable  of  rendering.  The  actual 
growth  of  material  wealth,  however  great,  has  been  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  enormously  increased  powers  of  producing  material 
commodities  afforded  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  the 
partial  utilization  of  these  discoveries  has  been  attended  by  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  advantages  of  this  increase  in  the  stock  of 
common  knowledge  and  control  of  nature.  Moreover,  as  an  offset 
against  the  growth  of  material  wealth,  machinery  has  been  a  direct 
agent  in  producing  certain  material  and  moral  maladies  which  impair 
the  health  of  modern  industrial  communities. 

"The  unprecedented  rapidity  and  irregularity  of  the  discovery  and 
adoption  of  the  new  methods  make  it  impossible  for  the  structure 
of  industrial  society  to  adjust  itself  at  once  to  the  conditions  of  the 
new  environment.  The  maladies  and  defects  which  we  detect  in  mod- 
ern industry  are  but  the  measure  of  a  present  maladjustment. 

"The  progessive  adjustment  of  a  structure  to  environment  in  the 
unconscious  or  low  conscious  world  is  necessarily  slow.  But  where  the 
conscious  will  of  man,  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  society,  can  be 
utilized  for  an  adjusting  force,  the  pace  of  progress  may  be  indefinitely 
quickened.  ...  A  society  which  should  bring  its  conscious  will  to 
bear  upon  the  work  of  constructing  new  industrial  forms  to  fit  the  new 
economic  conditions,  may  make  a  progress  which,  while  rapid,  may  yet 
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be  safe,  because  it  is  not  a  speculative  progress,  but  one  which  is  guided 
in  its  line  of  movement  by  precedent  changes  of  environment. 

Regarding,  then,  this  conscious  organized  endeavor,  enlightened 
and  stimulated  by  a  fuller  understanding  of  industrial  forces  in  their 
relation  to  human  life,  as  a  determinant  of  growing  value  in  the  indus- 
trial evolution  of  the  future,  it  may  properly  belong  to  a  scientific 
study  of  modern  industry  to  seek  to  discover  how  the  forces  of  con- 
scious reform  can  reasonably  work  in  relation  to  the  economic  forces 
whose  operations  have  been  already  investigated. 

"In  other  words,  what  are  the  chief  lines  of  economic  change 
required  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  between  modern  methods  of 
production  and  social  welfare  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  requires 
us  to  amplify  our  interpretation  of  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  past 
century  by  producing  into  the  future  the  same  lines  of  development 
that  they  may  be  justified  by  the  appearance  of  consisting  with  some 
rational  social  end.  The  most  convenient,  and  perhaps  the  safest  way 
to  meet  this  demand  is  to  indicate,  with  that  modesty  which  rightly 
belongs  to  prophecy,  some  of  the  main  reforms  which  seem  to  lie  upon 
the  road  of  industrial  progress,  rendered  subordinate  to  larger  human 
social  ends." 

The  proposition  made  above  with  reference  to  Hobson's  idealism  is 
equally  true  of  Von  Halle  (wV/^p.  141.).  "Nodefinite  judgment  about  the 
trust  question  is  possible  as  yet.  It  is  too  recent,  and  its  phases  undergo 
rapid  and  constant  changes.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  mere  form 
of  organization  is  irrelevant — possibly  effect,  surely  not  cause. 
Armour,  or  Chicago  gas  companies,  or  sugar  trust;  Carnegie,  or  the 
separated  Standard  Oil  Conipanies  under  uniform  management,  or  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  Company  —  the  form  of  ownership  is  of  a 
secondary  importance  economically.  The  issue  proper  is,  and  will  be 
for  the  near  future,  shall  it  be  small  or  large  undertakings,  or  to  what 
extent  shall  there  be  compromises  between  them  ? 

In  the  United  States,  public  opinion  has  to  decide  finally  about  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  things.  It  will  not  be  able,  in  the  long  run,  to 
lean  upon  mere  theories  and  maxims;  it  will  be  forced  by  the  actual 
development  to  undergo  changes,  to  reform  and  to  remodel  itself  in 
correspondence  with  the  great  laws  of  historical  progress.  The  old 
ideas  about  the  infallibility  and  exclusive  desirability  of  individual 
and  unrestricted  activity  have  begun  to  fade.  The  masses  still  adhere 
to  them,  and  are  supported  therein  by  the  newspapers  and  politicians 
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who  prefer  popularity  to  thoroughness  and  thought,  and  by  the  cheap 
economics  of  old-fashioned  every-day  economists,  who  are  not  able  to 
perceive  that,  since  the  time  of  their  youth,  there  has  been  any  change 
or  progress  in  practical  life  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  interpretation  of 
it.  But  whosoever  tries  to  understand  the  times,  at  once  perceives  the 
different  character  of  modern  problems  and  the  necessity  of  new  stand- 
ards of  judgment." 

Our  limitations  permit,  finally,  brief  reference  to  the  conclusions 
proposed  as  a  result  of  these  parallel  applications  of  an  economic  method. 
The  title  of  Dyer's  final  chapter  —  "Industrial  Integration"  —  may  be 
understood  as  his  term  for  what  actually  is  in  progress,  in  which  he 
sees  certain  amelioration  of  industrial  conditions,  and  in  the  conscious 
guidance  of  which  he  predicts  the  largest  practical  social  gains.  {Vide 
pp.  255  sq.,  esp.  pp.  294  :r^.) 

Hobson  takes  an  equally  optimistic  view  of  social  possibilities,  but 
pins  his  faith  to  somewhat  different  factors.  Thus  (pp.  352  sq^  "The 
complete  breakdown  of  all  barriers  which  impede  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce and  the  migration  of  capital  and  labor,  the  fullest  and  widest 
dissemination  of  industrial  information,  are  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  the  individualistic  ideal  of  free  trade.  Ferfect  tiansparency  of 
industrial  operations,  perfect  fluidity  of  labor  and  of  wealth,  would 
effect  incalculably  great  economies  in  the  production  of  commercial 
wealth." 

But,  continues  Mr.  Hobson,  "We  shall  secure  such  progress  as  shall 
abate  the  evils  of  our  present  condition,  and  secure  for  humanity  the 
uses  of  machinery  only  by  gains  in  two  directions :  (i)  an  adequate 
social  control  over  machinery,  (2)  an  education  in  the  arts  of  consump- 
tion such  as  may  assign  proper  limits  to  the  sphere  of  machine  produc- 
tion" (p.  355.).  Mr.  Hobson's  development  of  the  latter  proposition 
is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Ruskin ;  thus  the  author  of  Unto 
This  Last  might  have  written  the  paragraphs  upon  the  themes:  "It  is 
to  improved  quality  and  character  of  consumption  that  we  can  alone 
look  for  a  guarantee  of  social  progress"  (p.  368);  and  "It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  social  progress  depends  upon  the 
substitution  of  qualitative  for  quantitative  methods  of  consumption" 

(P-  373  sq-)- 

Von  Halle  is  less  explicit,  except  when  he  concludes  that  "  the 
repeal  of  the  present  anti-trust  legislation  seems  desirable"  (p.  147.). 
He   is    apparently    quite    as    confident    however,    that    we    are    surely 
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approaching  large  and  satisfying  improvements  of  social  conditions. 
This  is  indicated  in  his  closing  paragraph.  "  It  is  my  belief  that  the  future 
belongs  neither  to  the  prophets  of  individualism,  nor  to  the  ideals  of 
the  social  democrats.  Its  next  phases  belong  to  social  reorganization. 
And  the  probability  is  that  this  will  show  a  corporate  character,  and 
will  be  sustained  and  controlled  by  public  supervision." 

I  have  not  giveri  so  much  space  to  the  expression  of  a  favorable 
judgment  upon  these  books  because  they  are  altogether  free  from  inac- 
curacies as  to  fact,  or  because  I  indorse  their  conclusions.  Taken 
together  the  three  volumes  set  a  high  standard  for  investigators  of 
social  conditions.  They  exhibit  a  worthy  conception  of  what  is  involved 
in  qualification  for  judgment  either  about  the  quality  of  present  indus- 
trial relations  or  about  the  directions  in  which  or  the  means  by  which 
we  should  seek  for  change.  The  books  may  be  used  together  as  a  very 
valuable  concrete  exhibit  and  application  of  the  abstract  principles  of 
societary  exposition  which  some  of  the  most  sagacious  contemporary 
social  philosophers  have  adopted  as  parts  of  their  working  hypothesis. 

Albion  W.  Small. 

Industrial  Evolution  of  the  United  States.  By  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  i2mo.,  pp  x.  +  362.  Flood  &  Vincent,  the 
Chautauqua-Century  Press,  1895. 

Not  often  is  a  valuable  popular  book  written  as  is  this  by  one  whose 
past  work  is  the  chief  original  authority  for  much  of  the  contents.  In 
preparing  this  volume,  Mr.  Wright  gets  much  of  his  best  material  from 
his  past  reports  as  chief  for  many  years  of  the  Massachusetts  and  later 
of  the  United  States  departments  of  labor  statistics  and  from  his  other 
special  researches.  This  popular  condensation  of  such  investigations 
by  the  leading  labor  statistician  of  America,  and  probably  of  the  world, 
will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  the  general  public  but  to  many 
specialists.  The  author  describes  the  development  in  colonial  and 
subsequent  epochs,  and  the  magnitude  as  revealed  in  our  various  census 
reports  of  some  of  our  leading  manufacturing  industries. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  marshaled  to  prove  that  wages  were 
much  higher  in  both  money  and  purchasing  power  in  1890  than  in 
i860  or  1840,  or  any  previous  period,  though  it  is  conceded  that  amid 
such  natural  resources  and  inventions,  labor  should  have  gained  still 
more.  The  common  claim  of  the  wage-worker  that  machinery  dis- 
places labor  and  increases  the  number  of  the  involuntary  idle,  is  met 
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by  our  author  with  illustrations  of  how  much  invention,  as  in  electricity 
and  rubber  manufacture,  increases  the  demand  for  labor,  and  with  sta- 
tistics showing  that  while  the  population  increased  62.41  per  cent, 
from  1870  to  1890,  the  number  of  persons  in  all  occupations  increased 
81.8  per  cent. 

May  it  not  be,  however,  that  our  immigration  has  brought  us  an 
unnatural  enlargement  of  adults  of  working  age  and  that  this,  together 
with  the  increase  of  women,  and  in  some  states  children  wage-workers, 
accounts  for  the  different  ratios  of  increase  ?  Anyway,  a  study  of  the 
relative  increase  of  native  adult  workers  as  compared  with  the  total 
native  population  would  be  most  interesting  in  this  connection. 

The  well-known  claim  of  Bastiat  and  Atkinson  that  the  wage-worker 
gets  an  increasing  share  of  an  increasing  product  is  disproved 
by  the  census  figures,  in  so  far  as  these  are  reliable.  As  Colonel  Wright 
says,  these  figures  show  that  in  1850,  51  percent,  of  the  net  value 
of  our  manufacturing  product  went  to  wages,  and  in  1890  45  per 
cent.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  though  interest 
rates  are  falling,  the  average  amount  of  capital  required  for  $100  of 
product  increased  from  S52.32  in  1850  to  $69.62  in  1890,  or  33  per 
cent.  This  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  Professor 
John  B.  Clark,  that  with  private  ownership  of  capital,  the  chief  way  in 
which  labor  can  get  an  increasing  absolute  wage  is  through  increase  of 
capital,  which  will  mean  a  decreasing  relative  share  for  the  wage-worker. 

Colonel  Wright's  chapters,  which  are  well  illustrated  by  cuts  of 
industrial  processes,  close  with  a  brief  but  good  account  of  some  sal- 
ient features  in  the  history  of  American  labor  organizations  and  strikes, 
including  the  Chicago  strike  of  J  894,  and  of  Massachusetts  factory 
legislation.     The  latter  is  not  fully  brought  up  to  date. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  is  reported  as  now  having  150,000  members. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  one-fourth  of  this  number  who  are  keeping 
up  their  dues  or  are  in  any  substantial  way  assisting  the  order.  The 
American  Railway  Union  is  spoken  of  as  having  an  alleged  member- 
ship of  150,000  both  before  and  since  the  strike.  In  June  1894,  only 
24,868  were  reported  by  the  officers  as  having  paid  their  dues,  though 
more  were  recognized  as  members  and  were  expected  soon  to  pay. 
The  entire  number  could  hardly  have  exceeded  100,000  at  any  time, 
much  less  now. 

Colonel  Wright  also  errs  in  supposing  that  the  railway  brotherhoods 
and  some  other  unions  quoted  are  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor,  and  that  29.71  per  cent,  of  the  4,700,000  engaged  in 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  are  in  labor  organizations. 
The  percentage  is  nearer  ten.  Sidney  Webb,  after  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, holds  that  the  far  better  organized  workers  of  Great  Britain, 
the  trade  unionists  number  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  even  the  adult 
male  manual  working  class.  These  few  errors,  however,  do  not  mate- 
rially lessen  the  value  of  the  book,  which  deserves  a  wide  reading.  We 
need  more  writers  of  the  liberal  views,  generous  sympathies  and  wide 
research  of  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Edward  W.  Bemis. 


Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem.  Edited  by  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895.     viii-f332pp.     gi.oo. 

"Though  the  public  mind  is  full  of  the  problems  of  social  reform, 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  literature,  combining  trained  observation  in 
the  social  field  with  reasonable  theory,  is  available  for  the  general 
reader.  The  present  volume  of  studies  has  been  brought  together 
with  the  view  of  helping  to  fill  this  gap,  and  of  indicating,  however 
imperfectly,  the  sort  of  work  by  which  it  should  further  be  filled.  The 
contributors  may  claim  that  they  have  all  attempted  to  qualify  as  social 
students  in  two  definite  ways.  They  all  possess  prolonged  and  syste- 
matic experience  in  practical  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  they  have  all  paid  careful  attention  to  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  social  reform.  Their  studies,  written  on  different  occasions, 
with  different  purposes,  and  drawn  from  different  fields  of  observation, 
appear,  when  compared  together,  to  have  a  single  principle  at  their 
root.  The  writers  have  seen  and  felt  as  well  as  reflected  that  the 
individual  member  of  society  is  above  all  things  a  character  and  a 
will,  and  that  society  as  a  whole  is  a  structure  in  which  will  and  charac- 
ter 'are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.'" 

The  writers,  realize  the  aim  thus  expressed  in  the  preface.  The 
volume  is  fragmentary,  but  well  executed,  and  will  interest  the  general 
public.  About  half  the  papers  bear  on  the  theory  and  method  of 
social  reform,  and  the  remainder  are  a  record  of  social  fact  as  observed 
especially  in  London  and  among  the  poor.  W.  L  Thomas. 


SOCIOLOGICAL    MISCELLANY. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Spencer,  graduate  scholar  in  Sociology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  '92-'g3,  and  in  History  in  '93-94,  also  gradu- 
ate student  in  Columbia,  'g4-'95,  has  been  elected  Associate  Professor 
of  History  and   Political    Economy   in   Colgate   University,  and   will 

assume  his  duties  in  September.     ^ 

*  ♦ 

Dr.  Albert  Schaeffle  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  monu- 
mental work  Bau  und  Leben  des  sociakn  Korpers.  It  will  be  thoroughly 
revised  and  reduced  to  two  volumes.  The  publishers  hope  to  issue 
not  only  the  original,  but  French  and  English  translations,  in  the 
Spring  of  1896.     Dr.  Schaeffle  will  also  contribute  at  an  early  date  to 


this  Journal.  ^ 

*  » 


The  annual  "  Baptist  Congress,"  which  will  hold  its  sessions  this 
year  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  November  12  to  14,  announces  as  a  part  of 
its  programme  "The  Relation  of  the  State  to  Semi-public  Corpora- 
tions and  their  Employers,"  to  be  discussed  by  Hon.  Thomas  E. 
Barkworth,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  and  Rev.  Wallace  H.  Butrick,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


4>    « 


While  great  success  has  followed  the  organization  of  economic  and 
political  studies  in  certain  foreign  universities,  no  similar  provision 
has  been  made  for  these  subjects  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  attempt  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Funds  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  which  will  be  organized 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  which  begins  work  in  October  1895. 

The  London  school  starts  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  econo- 
mists and  students  of  political  science  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
with  the  support  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and,  on  its  commercial  side, 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  will  be  organized  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  classes  of  students.     The  advanced  courses  will 
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supply  that  scientific  training  which  is  likely  in  the  future  to  become 
essential  as  a  qualification  for  the  civil  service,  municipal  employment, 
journalism  or  public  work. 

While  much  attention  will  be  given  to  economic  and  political 
theory,  the  special  aim  of  the  school  will  be,  from  the  first,  the  study 
and  investigation  of  the  concrete  facts  of  industrial  life  and  the  actual 
working  of  economic  and  political  relations  as  they  exist  or  have 
existed,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  foreign  countries.  With  this 
object  in  view  the  school  will  provide  scientific  training  in  methods  of 
investigation  and  research,  and  will  afford  facilities  to  British  and 
foreign  students  to  undertake  special  studies  of  industrial  life  and 
original  work  in  economics  and  political  science.  The  work  of  the 
school  will  take  the  following  forms  : 

(i)  Public  lectures,  and  classes  in  connection  with  them,  on  the 
following  subjects :  Economics  (including  Economic  Theory  and 
Economic  History),  Statistics,  Commerce,  Commercial  Geography, 
Commercial  History,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Law,  Banking  and 
Currency,  Finance  and  Taxation,  and  Political  Science. 

(2)  Special  classes,  arranged  as  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  con- 
cluding with  a  research  course. 

(3)  The  promotion,  by  means  of  scholarships  or  otherwise  of 
original  research. 

(4)  The  publication  of  books  containing  the  results  of  researches 
in  economic  and  political  subjects  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
school  or  under  their  direction. 

(s)  The  collection  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the 
school,  consisting  of  books,  reports  and  documents  illustrative  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  and  theory. 

(6)  The  organization  of  an  "information  department"  to  assist  British 
students  and  foreigners  visiting  England  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  prepare  students  especially  for  any  examination, 
but  the  lectures  and  classes  already  arranged  will  be  found  useful  to  can- 
didates for  the  following  public  examinations  among  others,  viz..  Civil 
Service  (Class  i  and  Indian),  Council  of  Legal  Education,  Institute  of 
Bankers,  Institute  of  Actuaries,  London  University  (Mental  and  Moral 
Science),  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Commercial  Education). 

* 

The  School  of  Sociology  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  having  successfully 
completed  its  first  curriculum,  enters  upon  the  work  of  its  second 
year  October  5,  1895.     This  institution  offers  a  three  years'  course  in 
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Sociology  and  confers  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Sociology,  upon  those 
who  successfully  complete  the  course.  It  is  open  to  men  and  women 
alike.  For  admission  regular  students  are  required  to  have  a  college 
diploma  or  its  equivalent.  The  objects  of  the  school,  as  expressed  in 
its  announcement,  are  as  follows  : 

(i)  To  make  the  institution  a  center  of  investigation,  gathering 
material  illustrative  of  past  and  present  social  conditions  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  the  underlying  formative  laws  producing  the 
growth  and  decay,  the  health  and  the  disease  of  the  social  organism. 

(2)  To  provide  instruction  in  all  branches  of  social  science,  implant- 
ing a  knowledge  of  facts  and  theories  ;  to  train  in  methods  of  research  ; 
to  give  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  existing  social  states,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  train  a  body  of  competent  teachers  and  reformers. 

(3)  To  provide  for  the  publication  of  social  literature  which  shall 
be  both  scientific  and  popular;  and, 

(4)  To  carry  out  ascertained  principles  of  sociology  into  society 
for  the  elevation  of  its  aims  and  ideals,  and  for  the  right  direction  of 
its  progress. 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  the  full  course  of  a  year  is  $50.     Chester 

D.  Hartranft  is  the  president. 

* 
♦  » 

The  handbook  of  graduate  courses  recently  issued  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.  gives  the  following  outline  of  courses  in  Social  Science,  Anthro- 
pology and  Ethnology,  offered  in  twenty-one  of  our  leading  educa- 
tional institutions.  We  give  the  outline  without  comment  further  than 
the  suggestion  that  we  have  here  an  indication  of  the  necessity  of 
agreement  among  scientific  workers,  as  to  the  limits  and  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  sciences  indicated. 

Brackets  indicate  that  the  courses  are  not  given  in  1895-6. 
Courses  open  to  undergraduates  are  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Fol- 
lowing the  title  of  the  course  are  the  number  of  hours  per  week  (in 
small  Roman)  and  the  number  of    weeks  of   appointment  with  the 

instructor  (in  numerals). 

Barnard. 

History  and  Recent  Development  of  Sociological  Theory,  i,  October- 
January. 
♦Sociology,  II,  30. 
[Crime  and  Penology,  11,  15,  February-May.] 
Evolution  of  Family,  i,  15,  February-May. 
[Pauperism  and  Charities,  11,  October-January.] 
Seminar.    Sociology,  i,  30. 
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Brown. 
•Principles  of  Sociology,  in,  12,  September-December. 
♦Social  Conditions  and  Problems,  iii,  21,  January-June. 

Development  of  Social  Theory,  in,  12,  September-December. 

Social  Philosophy,  in,  11,  January-March. 
♦Anthropology,  in,  10,  April-June. 

Segregation  of  Population,  in,  10,  April-June. 

Chicago. 

Methodology   and    Bibliography  of    Social    Science,    vin,    6,   July- 
August.      Also,  IV,  12,  April-June. 
Problems  of  Social  Statics,  iv,  36,  October-June. 
[Seminar.     Psychology,  Ethics  and  Sociology  of  Socialism,  n,  36, 

October-June.] 
Seminar.     Problems  of  Social  Dynamics,  iv,  36,  October-June. 
♦Outlines  of  Constructive  Social  Philosophy,    iv,  12, 

October-December.      Government,  January-March.      Municipal 
Action,  April-June. 
Seminar.     Organization  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare,  n,  36,  Octo- 
ber-June. 
♦Social  Institutions,  iv,  36,  October-June. 
♦General  Hygiene,  iv,  12,  April-June. 

Seminar.     Sanitary  Science,  11,  36,  October-June. 
♦House  Sanitation,  IV,  12,  October-December.     Water,  Food,  Cloth- 
ing, January-March.     Economy  of  Living,  April-June. 
Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology,  iv,  36,  October-June. 
♦Physical  Anthropological  Lab.,  iv,  36,  October-June. 
♦[Physical  Anthropology  (el.),  iv,  12,  October-December.] 
♦Mexico.     Archaeology,  ethnology,  iv,  12,  October-December.] 
♦General  Anthropology,  iv,  12,  October-December. 
♦Ethnology  American  Race,  iv,  12,  January-March. 
♦Prehistoric  Archaeology,  American,  iv,  12,  April-June. 
♦Field  Work  in  Anthropology,  Mexico,  July-September. 
♦[Prehistoric  Archaeology,  European,  iv,  12,  April-June.] 
♦[General  Ethnology,  iv,  12,  January-March.] 
♦Trades  Unionism  and  Cooperation,  iv,  6,  July-August. 
♦State  as  Agent  for  Social  Amelioration,  iv,  6,  July-August. 
♦Development  of  Social  Structure   in   Great   Britain,   iv,   12,  April- 
June  ;  also,  July-September,  '96. 
♦Province  of  Sociology  and  Relation  to  Special  Social  Sciences,  iv,  12, 
October-December. 
Social  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Psychology,  iv,  24,  January-June. 
♦Introduction  to  Study  of  Society,  4-12,  April-June. 
♦Comparative   Psychology   of    Human   Races,   iv,  36,   October-June. 
Synopsis  of  same,  iv,  12,  July-September. 
Somatic  and   Psychic   History   of  Woman,  iv,   24,   October-March. 
Synopsis  of  same,  iv,  12,  July-September. 
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♦Historical  Sociologies,  iv,  24,  July-September,  and  January-March. 

•Primitive  Art,  iv,  12,  April-June. 

*[.\niniism,  iv,  24.] 

•Settlement  Movement,  iv,  6,  July-August. 

•Origin  and  Evolution  of  Society,  Professor  Giddings'  System,  iv,  6, 

August-September. 
•Social  -Aspects  of  Taxation,  iv,  12,  April-June. 

Clark. 

General  Anthropology,  11,  35. 
•General  Sociology,  11,  October-January. 

Columbia. 

•General  Sociology,  11,  October-January. 

•Evolution  of  Family,  11,  February-May. 

•Pauperism,  Poor  Laws,  and  Charities,  11,  October-January. 

♦Crime  and  Penology,  11,  February-May. 

Seminar  in  Sociology,  11,  fort.,  30. 
•Theory  and  Practice  of  Statistics,  11,  30. 

Seminar  in  Statistics,  in,  30. 
•Social  Effects  of  Taxation,  11,  30. 
•Railroad  Problems,  economical,  social  and  legal,  11,  February-Mav. 

Communistic  and  Socialistic  Theories,  11,  October-January. 
•Anthropology,  11,  February-May. 
•Physical  Geography  and  Anthropology,  11,  October-January. 

Cornell. 
•Social  Science  (el.),  11,  32  . 
•[Condition  of  Labor,  11,  32.] 
•Seminary.     Social  Science  (theoretical),  11,  32. 
•Social  Statistics,  11,  32. 
♦Socialism  and  Communism,  11,  12,  October— December, 

Harvard. 

•Ethics  of  Social  Questions,  in,  31. 
Sociological    Seminar.      Christian    Doctrine    of    the    Social   Order, 
II,  31- 
•Social  and  Economical  Condition  of  the  Workingmen,  in,  31. 
♦Principles  of    Sociological   Development  of    Modern  State  and   its 

Social  Functions,  ii-iii,  31. 
•Communism  and  Socialism,  Utopias,  Ancient  and  Modern,  n-iii,  15, 
February-May. 
Three  years'  course  in  .\rchaeoIogical  and  Ethnological  (research). 
General  Anthropology,  with  specific  reference  to  American  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology.     (Preliminary  to  above.)     in,  lab.,  31. 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr, 
•Sociology,  II,  32. 
•Cities,  II,  14. 
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Michigan. 
♦Principles  of  Sociology,  iii,  17,  October-February.     Problems,  Feb- 
ruary-June. 
♦Sociology  (advanced),  11,  17,  February-June. 
Historical    Development    of    Sociological    Thought,  in,  6,  January- 
February. 
[Relation  of  Sociology  to  Other  Branches  of  Research,  iii,  6,  Janu- 
ary-February.] 
[Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Society,  ill,  6,  January-February.] 
Town  and  Country.     Distribution  of  Population,  in,  6,  May-June. 
[Current  Changes  in  the  Social  Organization  of  the  United  States, 

III,  6,  May-June.] 
[Theory  of  Population,  in,  6,  May-June.] 

Minnesota. 
Individual  Research  Directed. 

New  York. 

Introduction  to  Sociology,  11,  30. 
Principles  of  Sociology,  n,  30. 

Pennsylvania. 

Practical  Sociology,  in,  30. 

History  and  Theory  of  Modern  Socialism,  11,  fort.,  30. 

Conference  in  Social  Theory,  n.,  fort.,  30. 

Methods  of  Archaeological  Exploration,  n,  30. 

Remains  in  Archaeological  Provinces  of  North  and  South  America,  11,  30, 

Relation  of  Archaeology  to  Ethnology,  n,  30. 

Radcliffe. 
♦Principles   of  Sociological   Development   of    Modern   State   and   its 

Social  functions,  11,  31. 
♦Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Workingmen,  in,  31. 
♦Public  Finance.     Tariff  and  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 

Taxation  and  Management  of  Public  Debts  — ,  — ? 

Western  Reserve. 
The  Family  as  an  Historical  and  Social  Institution,  — ,  September- 
June. 
Anthropology,  in,  September-January. 
Psychology  of  Society,  in,  September-January. 
Social  Economics,  n,  September-June. 

Yale. 
Beginnings  of  Industrial  Organizations,  11,  32. 
[Anthropology,  n,  32.] 
♦Science  of  Society,  n;  32. 
Social  Science,  11,  32. 
History  of  Marriage  and  Family,  i,  32. 


SEMINAR    NOTES. 


Teachers  of  sociology  are  frequently  asked  to  tell  how  students 
who  are  confined  to  the  use  of  English  may  begin  to  study  sociology. 

A  previous  question,  upon  which  information  is  seldom  furnished, 
is  whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  person  concerned  should  begin  to 
study  sociology  at  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  everybody  who 
wishes  to  be  a  better  citizen,  and  to  help  make  others  better  citizens, 
should  try  to  study  sociology.  It  is  possible  to  learn  many  things 
of  immediate  value  about  citizenship,  not  merely  about  politics  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  about  many  ways  of  cooperation  in  society  outside 
of  politics,  without  going  very  deeply  into  the  material  or  the  method 
of  sociology.     We  shall  hereafter  illustrate  this  remark  in  various  ways. 

Assuming  now  that  we  are  advising  persons  of  mature  minds  who 
are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  sociology ;  we  have  to 
say,  first,  that  the  things  most  important  to  the  sociologist  are  not  in 
books.  In  order  to  understand  society,  the  facts  of  society  must  be 
studied  face  to  face,  not  merely  through  the  medium  of  print.  Second, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  for  persons  to  study  existing  sociological  litera- 
ture who  are  not  accustomed  to  weigh  and  use  conflicting  opinions  and 
irreconcilable  systems.  It  is  difficult  to  find  sociological  writers  who 
agree  with  each  other  throughout,  and  those  who  are  entirely  consistent 
with  themselves  are  rare.  There  must  be  extremely  cautious  discrim- 
ination, the  discovery  of  a  few  pearls  in  much  rubbish,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  wisdom  obscured  by  glaring  faults.  Persons  who  cannot 
preserve  evenness  and  independence  of  judgment  under  such  require- 
ments would  better  leave  sociological  study  to  others. 

*     « 
In  order  to  use  such  books  as  we  have  to  the  best  advantage  in 
preparation  for  first-hand  study  either  of  concrete  social  problems,  or 
of  sociological  doctrine,  we  recommend  the  following: 
I.   Herbert  Spencer,  The  Study  of  Sociology. 

This  is  not  sociology  proper  but  an  argument  that  it  is  sorely 
needed,  and  an  account  of  the  mental  preparation  necessary.    As  usual 
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in  Mr.  Spencer's  writings,  many  of  the  numerous  obiter  dicta  are  as 
inconclusive  as  they  are  entertaining.  There  is  a  substance  of  sound 
wisdom  in  the  book  which  entitles  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all. 

2.  Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Books 
II-V  inclusive. 

This  manual  also  is  a  preparation  for  sociology,  and  distinctly 
disclaims  the  intention  of  offering  a  system  of  sociology.  It  is  a 
laboratory  guide  to  observation  of  social  facts  in  some  of  their  most 
obvious  —  even  if  not  most  commonly  observed  —  relations.  The  habit 
of  observation  and  explanation  of  concrete  facts  which  the  manual  is 
designed  to  form,  must  be  the  constant  means  of  getting  the  material 
of  sociology,  unless  one  is  to  be  contented  with  book  science  rather 
than  objective  science.  Before  there  is  primary  fitness  for  dealing  with 
sociology  proper  the  practice  of  observing,  analyzing  and  correlating 
concrete  social  facts  must  have  become  fixed  habit. 

*  * 
It  would  be  well  if  students  would  devote  the  time  assigned  to 
study  of  society  for  a  year  to  observation  of  their  own  community,  and 
to  arrangement  of  results,  after  the  method  illustrated  in  the  parts  of 
the  manual  indicated,  before  venturing  into  the  field  of  systematic 
sociology.  Assuming  that  students  have  thus  had  an  adequate  intro- 
duction to  a  valid  method  of  studying  society — which  in  our  opinion 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of  sociology  that  the  first 
ten  experiments  performed  by  beginners  in  the  laboratory  have  to  the 
science  of  chemistry — they  may  then  begin  to  ask  how  men  have  suc- 
ceeded in  systematizing  social  facts,  /.  e.,  they  are  now  ready  for  an 
introduction  to  sociology.  The  most  available  literature  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  students  who  have  followed  our  advice  thus  far,  will  be  : 

3.  Small  and  Vincent,  Introduction.  Book  I.  These  five 
chapters  survey  the  origin  and  scope  of  sociology  in  the  most 
elementary  and  general  way,  and  suggest  some  of  the  important 
questions  which  the  sociologists  have  at  present  under  discussion. 

4.  Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  The  Theory  of  Sociology.  A 
brief  monograph,  the  promise  of  a  larger  work  to  be  issued  at  once. 
Many  differences  of  view  are  apparent  between  3  and  4.  These  simply 
illustrate  our  second  preliminary  remark,  which  amounted  to  the 
caution  that  sociology  is  in  a  very  early  stage  of  formative  process. 
Study  of  facts  and  criticism  of  explanations  is  at  present  our  business. 

5.  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy.     2d  ed.     This 
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book  surveys  the  whole  field  of  social  philosophy  in  a  masterly  manner. 
No  one  should  attempt  to  read  it  who  is  not  practiced  in  philosophical 
thinking,  and  familiar  with  some  of  the  most  influential  ancient  and 
modern  systems  of  philosophy.  Clergymen  will  especially  appreciate 
the  correlation  of  sociology  with  many  phases  of  religious  philosophy. 

♦  *♦ 
Titles   3-5   inclusive  are  virtually  in   the  department  of    method- 
ology.    To  these  should  be  added  : 

6.  The  series  of  papers  now  appearing  in  this  Journal  by  Professor 
Lester  F.  Ward.  They  will  constitute  a  most  valuable  introduction  to 
sociology.  Professor  Ward  does  not  present  these  papers  strictly  as 
fresh  contributions  to  sociology,  but  he  desires  to  have  them  regarded 
as  restatements  of  familiar  positions,  or  as  elaborations  of  views  which 
have  been  taken  for  granted.  We  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  his 
own  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  series  is  much  below  that  which 

other  competent  critics  will  reach. 

♦ 

It  would  seem  that  a  science  about  the  methodology  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written  must  be  comparatively  advanced.  On  the  con- 
trary there  are  in  English  only  two  published  attempts,  on  a  somewhat 
comprehensive  scale,  to  formulate  a  sociology.  First  in  order  of  time 
was : 

7.  Herbert  Spencer — (a)  First  Principles. 

(b)  Principles  of  Sociology,  2  vols. 

(c)  Principles  of  Ethics,  2  vols. 

Although  the  second  of  these  titles  (2  vols.)  are  alone  designated  sociol- 
ogy, Mr.  Spencer's  system  has  to  be  gathered  from  the  five  volumes 
named,  not  to  mention  his  important  essays. 

It  is  not  now  in  place  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  or  the  limita- 
tions of  Mr.  Spencer's  system.  We  content  ourselves  with  the  single 
remark  that  even  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  revise  all  his  specific  con- 
clusions;  and  even  if  his  anthropological  data  prove  to  be  entirely 
insufficient  for  the  sort  of  induction  which  he  has  attempted,  he 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  an  index  of  the  work  which  must  be  done  by 
collectors  before  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  material  of  one  most 
essential  sort  for  the  construction  of  sociology.  In  logical  and  chrono- 
logical succession  we  name : 

8.  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward — (a)  Dynamic  Sociology. 

(b;  The  Psychic  Factors  of  Gvilization. 
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These  two  works  are  practically  one,  or  rather  (b)  is  an  extended  appen- 
dix to  (a).  The  earlier  work  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  many, 
first,  because  its  science  —  including  psychology  —  roused  opposition; 
second,  because  its  philosophy  was  understood  to  be  materialism,  and 
it  was  needlessly  rough  in  its  references  to  religion.  With  all  allow- 
ances, the  work  must  always  occupy  a  distinguished  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  sociology.  Nobody  can  understand  contemporary 
sociological  thought  unless  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  main 
argument  of  this  work. 

»  * 
We  have  thus  indicated  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  study  in 
today's  social  science.  This  general  survey  is  necessary  if  one  is  to 
know  his  bearings,  and  to  choose  intelligently  a  particular  department 
of  social  science  or  group  of  social  problems  for  further  study.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  methodology  and  its  own  literature,  to  which 
special  reference  will  be  made  in  subsequent  numbers. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  student  of  social  science  depends  for  his  data  upon  two 
general  sources  —  first,  the  results  of  personal  observation, 
whether  made  by  himself  or  others ;  second,  the  entries  of 
official  transactions  and  investigations  into  conditions  conducted 
under  governmental  authority.  His  bite  noire  is  insufficient  infor- 
mation. If  social  science  is  anything  more  than  a  fad  with  him, 
he  is  skeptical  of  all  statements,  whether  resulting  from  personal 
observation  or  official  inquiry,  which  bear  upon  the  relations  of 
men,  and  from  which  he  hopes  to  deduce  some  law  or  establish 
beyond  controversy  the  cause  of  some  existing  condition.  If  he 
be  scientific  in  his  methods  of  study,  he  cares  not  so  much  what 
the  results  of  investigation  show  as  to  feel  assured  that  the 
showing  is  an  accurate  one.  He  is  ready  at  all  times  to  recast 
his  opinions,  modify  his  reasoning,  and  even  to  turn  his  mind 
into  new  channels  of  thought,  whenever  the  facts  indicate  that 
such  changes  should  be  made.  His  face  is  always  turned  to  the 
light.  He  is  more  fond  of  the  inductive  than  of  the  deductive 
method  of  reasoning.  He  is  the  friend,  therefore,  of  the  histor- 
ical school,  and  welcomes  every  endeavor  of  societies  and  of 
organized  government  to  secure  accurate  and  sufficient  data 
bearing  on  the  questions  which  interest  him.  So  the  efforts  of 
governments  everywhere  to  report  the  facts  relative  to  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  people,  their  numbers,  their  habits,  their  business 
interests,  their  moral,  economic,  and  social  relations  —  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  grows  out  of  the  relations  of  men  to  each 
other  and  to  society  —  are  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 

Nor  does  the  social  scientist  question  the  motives  of  the 
government  in  ascertaining  and  presenting  facts.  Government, 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue  legislation,  may  ascertain  the  facts 
relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants,  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
upon  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity. If  the  truth  is  ascertained  social  science  is  satisfied,  and 
can  use  the  facts  presented  by  the  government  in  every  relation 
in  which  they  are  capable  of  legitimate  use. 

The  student  of  social  science  cannot  be  a  partisan;  he  must 
accept  conclusions  which  are  proved.  He  may  advocate  reforms, 
he  may  insist  upon  changes  in  legislation,  upon  the  adoption  of 
new  systems  of  finance  or  commerce,  but  he  does  all  this  because 
to  his  mind  the  ascertained  facts  lead  to  his  conclusions,  and 
until  they  are  completely  overturned  he  will  adhere  and  must 
adhere  to  his  position ;  yet  he  knows  well  that  statistical  state- 
ments are  open  to  much  criticism,  and  that  the  results  of  any 
governmental  inquiry  are  open  to  the  charge  of  inadequacy,  even 
when  the  integrity  of  the  inquiry  cannot  be  questioned  in  the 
least.  He  uses  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry  because  the 
method  of  obtaining  and  presenting  them  is  scientific,  and  because 
he  recognizes  with  the  German  Schlosser,  that  "statistics  is  his- 
tory ever  advancing,"  and  that  if  he  wishes  to  grow  with  advanc- 
ing history  and  keep  himself  fully  and  thoroughly  informed  of 
progress  in  every  direction,  he  must  use  the  statistical  or  histor- 
ical method  ;  and  if  he  is  well  advanced  in  his  studies  the  student 
of  social  science  will  use  statistical  results  most  critically  and 
with  a  power  of  analysis  which  will  enable  him  at  once  to  see  the 
harmonies  involved  by  which  he  will  accept  the  true  and  reject 
the  false.  This  makes  the  social  scientist  an  interested  observer 
of  what  government  does  in  the  way  of  making  contributions  in 
his  favorite  field.     So  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  what  our 
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own  Federal  Government  is  doing  and  has  done  becomes  inter- 
esting and  valuable. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  What  right  has  the  government 
to  collect  facts  other  than  those  absolutely  essential  for  intelli- 
gent legislation  and  the  proper  administration  of  laws?  The 
answer  is  sufficient,  to  my  mind.  The  education  of  the  masses 
in  the  elementary  facts  of  political  and  economic  science  is  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  ends  of  the  day.  The  whole  effort  of 
government,  therefore,  to  put  the  people  in  the  possession  of 
facts  concerning  all  their  conditions  in  life,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  subject  to  official  inquiry,  belongs  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  people.  It  is  the  mission  of  government  to  secure 
that  information  which  is  essential  for  the  proper  understanding 
of  industrial  and  social  conditions.  This  feature  of  educational 
work  cannot  be  done  by  the  schools,  nor  can  it  be  done  by  indi- 
viduals. It  must  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  the  government,  and 
our  government  finds  its  duty  under  the  constitution  to  put  the 
public  in  the  possession  of  certain  lines  of  information.  The 
constitution  itself  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  the  pream- 
ble making  the  declaration  that  the  constitution  is  ordained  and 
established  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  and  of  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The 
general  welfare  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  neither  be  secured 
nor  promoted  without  an  intelligent  understanding  of  all  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  life. 

In  obedience  to  this  lofty  sentiment,  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution further  provided  for  a  decennial  census,  and  that  organic 
provision  for  a  periodical  census  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  any 
country.  The  framers  of  the  constitution  led  the  way  in  all  civ- 
ilized countries  for  the  systematic  collection  of  facts  from 
which  the  study  of  the  relations  of  men  could  be  intelligently 
made.  It  was  part  of  the  vast  machinery  of  government  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  know  more  of 
itself.  "Know  thyself"  is  an  injunction  which  should  be  applied 
to  communities  as  well  as  to  individuals,  and  it  was  recognized 
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by  the  founders  of  our  own  government  that  it  is  only  through 
rigid,  impartial,  and  fearless  investigation  that  any  community 
can  know  itself  in  the  many  directions  in  which  knowledge  is  to 
be  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  the  Federal  census 
should  take  the  range  which  in  later  years  has  been  given  it,  for 
the  only  references  in  the  constitution  to  a  census  are  those 
which  provide  for  an  actual  enumeration  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  apportioning  representatives  and  direct  taxes,  and 
that  no  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  that  was  provided  for  in  a 
previous  section.  It  is  also  true  that  the  incorporation  of  the 
organic  provision  for  a  periodical  census  was  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  the  discus- 
sion growing  out  of  the  difficulties  which  were  experienced  in 
apportioning  representatives  and  taxation,  and  there  were  wide 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  convention,  but  after  due  delibera- 
tion the  majority  settled  upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
constitution  and  they  became  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
land. 

There  had  been,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in 

1789,  various  colonial  and  local  censuses,  and  foreign  countries 
had  made  enumerations  at  irregular  intervals.  It  must  be  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention were  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  benefits  of 
census-taking.  Notwithstanding  desultory  enumerations  and 
the  unsystematic  collection  of  information  by  foreign  countries 
and  by  the  home  government  through  our  colonial  period,  the 
credit  of  the  first  regularly  organized  periodical  census  is  due  to 
the  United  States,  and  our  government  has,  commencing  with 

1790,  made  regular  enumerations  of  the  population,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1850,  has  conducted  what  may  be  properly 
called  a  national  census,  comprehending  many  features  beyond 
the  mere  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  example  set  by  our  Federal  constitution  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  leading  countries  of  the  world,  nearly  all  of  which 
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now  have  a  regular  periodical  enumeration  of  the  people.  None 
of  them,  however,  incorporate  in  their  national  censuses  much 
beyond  a  brief  schedule  of  inquiries  relating  to  the  people. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  on  statistics,  Moreau  de  Jonn^s, 
has  pronounced  the  following  eulogium  on  the  founders  of  the 
American  government : 

The  United  States  presents  in  its  history  a  phenomenum  which  has 
no  parallel.  It  is  that  of  a  people  who  instituted  the  statistics  of  their 
country  on  the  very  day  when  they  founded  their  government,  and  who 
regulated  in  the  same  instrument  the  census  of  the  citizens,  their  civil 
and  political  rights  and  the  destinies  of  the  country. 

To  obtain  the  statistics  of  population  is,  in  the  United  States,  a 
civil  duty  that  appeared  so  important  to  the  assembly  over  which 
Washington  presided,  and  of  which  Madison,  Livingston,  and  Frank- 
lin were  members,  that  it  pronounced  penalties  against  the  inhabitant 
or  the  magistrate  who  neglected  it. 

The  constitution  contains  the  germ  of  the  modern  census. 
The  census  itself  has  been  a  growth.  While,  however,  the  con- 
stitution contained  the  germ  of  the  census  in  its  modern  propor- 
tions, the  men  who  framed  it  and  who  were  first  called  upon  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  effect  comprehended  the  necessity  of 
immediately  expanding  the  germ,  and  they  at  once  set  the  pace 
for  official  inquiry,  which  pace  not  only  has  not  slackened  during 
the  present  century,  but  has  been  accelerated  even  to  a  speed 
which  has  sometimes  been  criticised. 

In  studying  the  nature,  the  value  and  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Federal  Government  to  social  science,  one  turns 
naturally  to  the  efforts  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Hamilton  knew  the  needs  of  the  country; 
he  knew  the  dearth  of  information  ;  he  knew  that  the  necessities 
of  the  country  could  not  be  thoroughly  understood  and  systems 
adopted  for  the  development  of  industry  without  information 
relating  to  existing  conditions.  His  associates,  not  only  in  the 
administrative  but  in  the  legislative  branches  of  the  government, 
understood  this  also,  and  as  these  men  constituted  the  first  prac- 
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tical  interpreters  of  the  constitution  and  of  what  was  right  and 
proper  to  do  under  it,  their  action  becomes  of  vital  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  our  subject. 

Our  present  government  went  into  effect  March  4,  1789,  and 
the  second  law  passed  under  the  constitution  was  approved  July 
4,  1789,  with  the  following  preamble  : 

Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  imported  : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. 

It  was  easy  to  adopt  this  preamble  and  the  sections  of  the 
act  which  followed  it,  but  how  should  the  principles  enunciated 
in  the  preamble  be  carried  out  ?  If  it  was  necessary  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures  that  certain  things 
should  be  done,  how  should  these  things  be  done  ?  Congress 
found  itself  absolutely  without  information,  and  to  secure  it  an 
order  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  1 5th  of 
January  1790,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  apply 
his  attention,  at  as  early  a  period  as  his  other  duties  would  per- 
mit, to  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  particularly  to  the 
means  of  promoting  such  as  would  tend  to  render  the  United  States 
independent  of  foreign  nations,  for  military  and  other  essential 
supplies,  and  under  this  order  Alexander  Hamilton  made  his 
celebrated  report  on  the  subject  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  this  report  being  sent  to  the  House  December  5, 
1 79 1.  Congress  sought  this  information  for  the  purposes  of 
intelligent  legislation,  but  in  making  his  report  Mr.  Hamilton  led 
the  way  for  the  vast  contributions  to  social  science  which  have 
constantly  been  made  since  that  time.  His  report  on  manufac- 
tures, taking  the  conditions  and  the  means  of  collecting  the  facts 
relating  to  them  into  consideration,  is  a  masterpiece  of  official 
investigation.  Its  value  was  of  vast  importance  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  but  its  value  is  a  continuing  one.  Every  student  of 
economic  relations,  or  of  the  condition  of  labor,  or  of  the  prog- 
ress of  manufactures,  or  of  the  development  of  industrial  inter- 
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ests,  must  make  liberal  use  of  this  report.  It  was  one  of  a  most 
valuable  series  of  reports  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  others 
relating  to  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States,  the  national 
bank  and  coinage.  Mr.  Lodge,  in  his  life  of  Hamilton,  speaks 
of  the  report  on  manufactures  as  the  most  elaborate  and,  eco- 
nomically, the  most  important  of  all  his  reports,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  far-reaching  politically.  It  rested  on  the  implied 
powers  of  the  constitution,  and  was  intended  to  do  more  than 
anything  else  toward  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  purpose  nearest  Hamilton's  heart,  and  toward  ren- 
dering the  nation  as  strong  and  independent  materially  as  in  all 
other  ways.  The  report  completed  the  financial  policy  devised, 
and  carried  through  by  Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  first  important  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  social  science,  and  as  such  becomes  the 
foundation  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done 
since  then  in  furnishing  information  to  the  people  through  offi- 
cial sources.  It  proves  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in 
providing  for  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  people,  were  free  in 
their  own  minds,  under  the  provision  for  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people,  in  stepping  far  beyond  the  counting  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Hamilton's  action  was  never  criticised  as  an 
unconstitutional  one,  nor  was  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  ordering  the  report  ever  criticised  as  one  going 
beyond  the  powers  of  Congress.  The  national  census,  in  its 
present  scope,  is  often  criticised  in  this  very  direction,  and  Con- 
gress condemned  for  going  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  collection  of  information  on  subjects  having  no 
relation  to  the  enumeration,  but  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
had  no  such  criticism  to  offer,  and  the  very  first  Congress 
directed  an  investigation  on  as  broad  lines  as  any  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  later  years.  An  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  industries  of  the  country  on  the  scale  of  that  made 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  must  be  convincing  evidence  of  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  our  government  and  the  justification  of 
their  first    practices    under  it.     The    contributions    of    the   first 
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Congress    have    opened  the  way  to  all  future  contributions   to 
social  science. 

What  has  been  the  structure  erected  on  Hamilton's  solid 
foundation  ?  In  answering  this  question  the  contributions 
through  the  census  should  first  be  considered,  and  then  all 
important  contributions  made  through  other  official  sources. 

THE     CENSUS. 

The  information  secured  by  the  first  enumeration,  that  of 
1790,  was  obtained  on  a  schedule  calling,  first,  for  the  names  of 
heads  of  families  ;  second,  the  number  of  free  white  males  of  16 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  including  heads  of  families  ;  third, 
free  white  males  under  16  years  of  age  ;  fourth,  free  white 
males,  including  heads  of  families  ;  fifth,  all  other  free  persons  ; 
sixth,  the  number  of  slaves.  The  enumeration  gave  the  basis 
for  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  and  as  a  contribution 
to  social  science  it  gave  the  opportunity  to  study,  along  the  lines 
of  primitive  classification,  the  composition  of  our  population  as 
to  numbers,  with  a  crude  distinction  as  to  those  above  and  below 
16  years  of  age  and  as  to  free  and  slave  populations.  Primitive 
indeed  this  seems  when  we  look  at  the  schedules  used  in  later 
censuses,  but  it  was  of  vast  importance  at  that  time,  and,  perhaps, 
of  sufficient  importance. 

It  did  not  take  many  years  for  Congress  to  understand  that 
it  had  not  secured  through  the  first  census  information  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  enable  it  to  consider  fully  the  composition  of  the 
people.  Students  began  to  clamor  for  more,  and  so  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  which  provided  for  the  second  enumera- 
tion, that  of  1800,  public-spirited  citizens,  engaged  in  scientific 
and  philosophical  pursuits,  sought  to  prevail  on  Congress  to 
make  the  census  of  that  year  (1800)  something  more  than  a  bare 
enumeration  of  population.  Two  learned  societies  memorialized 
Congress  on  the  subject,  one  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  other  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  memorial  of  the  first  named  society  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
January  10,  1800,  and  was  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  as  the 
president  of  the  society  ;  that  of  the  second  was  laid  before  the 
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Senate  the  same  day,  and  was  signed  by  Timothy  Dwight  as 
president.  These  memorials  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
show  the  demand  for  information  which  should  constitute  a  vital 
contribution  to  social  science.  The  memorialists  informed  Con- 
gress that  they  considered  the  census  as  offering  an  occasion  of 
great  value,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  of  ascertaining 
sundry  facts  highly  important  to  society.  They  considered  it  as 
important  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  inhabitants  as  simply  to  ascertain  their 
number,  and  they  urged  that  in  the  coming  census  a  most 
important  division  of  life  into  certain  epochs  be  made,  so  that  one 
could  ascertain  the  existing  numbers  within  each  epoch,  from 
whence  might  be  calculated  the  ordinary  duration  of  life,  the 
changes  of  life  for  every  epoch,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
population,  etc.  The  memorialists  also  urged,  for  the  purpose 
of  more  exactly  distinguishing  the  increase  of  population  by 
birth  and  immigration,  that  facts  be  collected  showing  the 
respective  numbers  of  native  citizens,  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  and 
aliens  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  completely  the  causes 
which  influence  life  and  health,  and  to  furnish  a  curious  and  use- 
ful document  relating  to  the  distribution  of  society  and  the  con- 
ditions and  vocations  of  the  people,  they  urged  that  facts  be  col- 
lected specifying  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  of  all  ages, 
engaged  in  business  of  various  kinds.  They  thought  that  truth 
would  result  very  satisfactorily  to  our  citizens  from  such  data  ; 
that  under  the  joint  influence  of  soil,  climate  and  occupation  the 
duration  of  human  life  would  be  found  at  least  equal  to  what  it 
was  in  any  other  climate  or  country,  and  that  the  population  of 
the  United  States  increased  with  a  rapidity  unequaled  in  any 
other  land.  They  not  only  sought  these  things,  but  also  the 
number  of  married  and  unmarried  persons  and  the  number  of 
widows  and  widowers.  In  general,  the  memorialists  had  in  con- 
templation the  collection  of  materials  for  a  complete  view  of  the 
natural  history  of  man  and  society  in  this  country,  and  they 
urged  the  aid  of  legislation  to  secure  the  data  on  which  such  his- 
tory could  be  based. 
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Now  all  this  information  was  sought  for  purely  scientific 
purposes.  The  distinguished  memorialists,  however,  were  not 
able  to  secure  all  they  asked.  Their  memorials  were  referred  to 
a  Senate  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  new 
law  relating  to  the  census  ;  yet  the  records  of  the  Senate  do  not 
show  that  the  committee  ever  made  a  report,  although  it  was 
instructed  so  to  do.  The  treatment  of  these  memorials  shows 
the  peculiar  attitude  of  the  particular  Congress  dealing  with 
them,  and  brings  it  into  sharp  contrast  in  this  respect  with  that 
which  directed  the  investigation  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
Federal  Legislature  of  1800  could  not  have  been  much  interested 
in  the  scientific  bearing  of  a  national  ceftsus.  Nevertheless,  the 
act  of  February  28,  1800,  contained  some  new  features  of  minor 
importance  not  contained  in  that  of  17QO  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
schedule  provided  for  1800  contained  fourteen  specific  inquiries 
instead  of  six.  It  provided  for  all  the  facts  called  for  in  1790 
and  additional  subdivisions  as  to  ages. 

In  18 10,  however,  a  fundamental  departure  in  census  work 
was  taken  by  Congress.  The  population  schedule  remained  the 
same  as  in  1800,  but  there  was  added  to  the  work  of  the  census 
takers  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures.  The 
scope  of  the  census,  therefore,  became  greatl}'  enlarged  at  the 
third  enumeration.  The  census  takers  were  charged  with  secur- 
ing an  account  of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  and 
manufactories  in  the  country.  This  was  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  at  that  time  had  the  execution  of  the  cen- 
sus law.  The  schedule  was  not  incorporated  in  the  law  itself, 
the  Secretary  being  given  discretion  as  to  collecting  the  infor- 
mation relating  to  manufactures.  Unfortunately,  the  results 
obtained  were  of  no  great  value,  but  a  beginning  had  been  made 
and  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  1820,  when  the  census  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  again  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  unsuccessful  that  when  the 
census  of  1830  was  taken  the  attempt  to  secure  facts  relative  to 
manufacturing  was  wholly  abandoned.  The  population  schedule 
of    1820,  however,  was  an  improvement  over  that  of   18 10,  and 
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shows  the  steady  expansion  of  the  contributions  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  this  census  the  government  not  only  sought  all  that 
had  been  sought  in  the  previous  census,  but  made  finer  sub- 
divisions as  to  ages  and  as  to  foreigners  not  naturalized. 

The  contributions  to  social  science  under  the  enumeration  of 
1830  were  practically  repetitions  of  those  under  previous  cen- 
suses, the  chief  elaboration  being  a  still  finer  subdivision  of  ages, 
specifying  by  sex,  and  whether  slaves,  free  colored  persons,  or 
free  white  persons.  But  this  census  stepped  into  a  new  field  for 
government  inquiry,  for  the  white  persons  included  in  the  enu- 
meration were  to  be  designated  as  to  their  capacity  of  speech, 
whether  deaf  and  dumb,  with  the  ages  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
classified,  but  crudely,  however  —  that  is,  under  14  years  of  age, 
14  and  under  25  years,  and  25  years  of  age  and  upward  —  and 
the  distinctions  as  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  made  to  apply  to 
slaves  and  colored  persons  as  well  as  to  whites.  The  number  of 
blind  in  these  classes  was  also  required. 

At  the  census  of  1840  the  manufactures  schedule  was  again 
used.  Still  the  results  were  not  of  an}^  substantial  value,  but  the 
schedule  relating  to  the  people  was  expanded  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way.  All  the  features  of  previous  schedules  were  retained, 
not  only  as  to  ages  —  a  better  classification  being  incorporated  — 
but  as  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Beyond  these  features  compre- 
hended in  the  enumeration  of  1 830,  that  of  1 840  ascertained  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  mining,  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures  and  trade,  navigation  of  the  ocean,  navigation  of 
canals,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  learned  professions  and  engineer- 
ing. Here  was  a  departure  in  exact  conformity  in  this  respect 
to  the  appeals  of  the  memorialists  of  1800,  and  in  further  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  or  principles  of  such  appeals  Congress 
called  for  the  number  of  universities  and  colleges,  the  number  of 
students  therein,  the  number  of  academies  and  grammar  schools 
and  their  pupils,  the  number  of  primary  and  common  schools, 
and  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  public  charge  ;  but  going 
still  deeper  into  the  character  of  the  population.  Congress  asked 
the  number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could  not 
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read  and  write.  An  inquiry  was  also  made,  purely  for  legislative 
purposes,  relative  to  the  number  of  pensioners  for  revolutionary  or 
military  services  ;  but  Congress  became  still  more  inquisitorial, 
and  in  addition  to  asking  the  number  of  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
as  in  the  previous  census,  it  added  inquiries  as  to  the  insane  and 
idiots. 

In  1850  Congress  again  made  expansions  and  new  depar- 
tures, and  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  sched- 
ules of  inquiry.  It  was  a  courageous  thing  in  1840  to  ask  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  it 
was  more  courageous  to  be  so  inquisitorial  as  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  insane,  and  idiotic. 
This  was  going  very  closely  into  personal  affairs,  and  there  was 
some  resentment  and  criticism.  Nevertheless,  Congress  was 
not  deterred,  for  it  enumerated  in  1850  all  the  facts  called  for  in 
1840,  and  more.  It  inquired  as  to  the  value  of  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  for  each  person,  the  place  of  birth  of  each  inhab- 
itant, whether  married  within  the  year,  and  whether  attending 
school  within  the  year,  and  it  also  ascertained  the  number  of 
convicts.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  special  schedules  were  added 
relative  to  the  slave  population — the  number  of  fugitives,  num- 
ber manumitted,  etc., —  while  the  third  special  schedule  related  to 
mortality  statistics,  covering  the  place  of  birth  of  decedents,  the 
month  of  death,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death,  and  the  pro- 
fession, occupation  or  trade  which  the  deceased  had  followed. 
The  deceased  were  classified  as  to  age,  sex,  color,  whether  free 
or  slave,  married  or  widowed,  and,  furthermore,  an  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  number  of  days  of  illness  preceding  death. 
The  schedules  of  industry  were  again  added,  and  this  time  with 
some  success,  but  the  enumeration  of  industries  even  then  was 
very  imperfect  in  operation  ;  yet  it  formed  the  turning  point  of 
the  great  contributions  along  economic  lines  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  attempt  to  go  back  of  1850  in  handling 
industrial  statistics,  except  to  use  those  previously  taken  as 
indicative,  and  in  connection  with  intelligent  estimates  independ- 
ent of  the  census. 
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The  census  of  1850,  while  asking  all  the  questions  of  the 
census  of  1840  as  to  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  went  still 
further,  and  made  inquiry  as  to  the  character,  rank,  or  kind  of 
schools ;  number  of  teachers  ;  amount  annually  realized  from 
endowment;  amount  raised  by  taxation;  amount  received  from 
public  funds,  and  the  amount  received  from  all  other  sources. 
The  schedule  under  which  these  inquiries  were  made  was 
designated  "  social  statistics,"  and  on  it  were  borne  questions 
relating  to  the  name  and  kind  of  annual  taxes;  the  amount  and 
how  paid  ;  the  valuation  of  estates,  real  and  personal  ;  whether 
crops  were  short,  and  to  what  extent,  and  the  usual  average 
crop.  The  same  schedule  also  made  inquiry  as  to  the  number 
of  libraries  in  the  country  and  the  kind  and  number  of  volumes 
contained  in  each  librarj^;  the  name,  character,  frequency  of  pub- 
lication, and  circulation  of  all  newspapers  and  periodicals.  An 
attempt  was  made  also  to  secure  the  number  of  churches  of 
each  denomination  and  of  all  denominations,  the  number  which 
each  church  would  accommodate,  and  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty. 

The  industrial  schedules  of  1850  related  to  the  productions 
of  agriculture,  and  they  covered  most  important  elements,  such 
as  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  each  farm,  the  cash  value  of 
the  farm,  the  value  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  the  value 
of  live  stock  and  of  each  particular  product  of  an\-  importance. 
The  schedule  relating  to  the  products  of  mechanical  industry 
resulted  in  giving  the  capital  invested,  in  real  and  personal  estate, 
in  the  business  under  consideration  ;  the  quantity,  kind,  and  value 
of  raw  material  used  ;  the  kind  of  motive  power,  machinery, 
structure,  or  resource ;  the  average  number  of  hands  employed ; 
the  wages  paid,  and  the  quantity,  kind,  and  value  of  the 
product. 

This  brief  description  of  the  census  of  1850  shows  the  won- 
derful expansion  and  growth  of  our  census  system.  The  germ 
contained  in  the  constitution,  watered  by  the  work  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  constantly  fertilized  by  the  memorials  of  scientific 
societies,    cultivated  and   encouraged    in   its   growth  by  all  the 
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demands  of  progressive  civilization,  had  not  only  sprouted,  but 
grown  to  a  large  tree,  whose  fruit  was  abundant  if  not  always 
perfect.  Like  all  fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  census  tree  has  been  of 
various  grades.  The  information  was  not  always  accurate,  but 
it  was  rarely  vicious,  and  taking  the  census  of  1850  as  the  first 
great  stage  of  growth,  it  must  be  understood  as  of  varied  quality. 
I  have  said  the  results  were  never  vicious.  This  is  true,  because 
overstatements  are  rare  under  census-taking.  If  the  returns 
were  in  any  sense  defective  they  were  defective  as  to  quantity 
stated.  I  believe  that  no  census  ever  taken  in  this  country  has 
given  the  full  amount  of  production,  for  instance.  If  more  than 
the  full  amount  was  given  the  results  might  be  damaging,  but 
statements  of  less  than  the  full  amount,  while  disappointing, 
have  little  or  no  disastrous  eflEect.  The  contributions  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1850  must  be  considered  as  positive  and  valuable.  They 
must  be  used,  however,  in  a  critical  way  and  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  errors  in  statistical  work. 

The  censuses  of  i860  and  1870  were  taken  after  the  meth- 
ods adopted  under  the  law  providing  for  the  census  of  1850. 
The  contributions,  therefore,  are  practically  identical  with  those 
under  the  census  of  1850  and  need  not  be  particularly  enumer- 
ated or  described. 

We  now  come  to  another  epoch  in  our  census-taking,  for  the 
enumeration  of  1880  was  of  encyclopedic  proportions.  It  was 
projected  by  General  Walker,  who  had  taken  the  census  of  1870, 
at  which  time  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  census.  General  Garfield  at  that  time 
(1870)  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  House  on  the 
ninth  census.  January  18,  1870,  he  made  a  report  from  that 
committee.  This  report  is  exhaustive  and  instructive.  It 
gives  the  history,  briefly,  of  census-taking  in  the  world, 
and  closes  with  recommendations  for  the  taking  of  the 
ninth  census.  It  pointed  out  all  the  defects  in  the  then  existing 
census  methods  and  asked  Congress  to  legislate  intelligently 
and  fully  for  the  future ;  and  General  Garfield  presented  a  bill 
providing  for  the  taking  of  the  ninth  census,  etc.     As  I  remem- 
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ber  it,  this  bill  passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate. 
So  the  census  of  1870  had  to  be  taken  under  the  law  providing 
for  that  of  1850.  The  schedules  in  this  bill  were  better  pro- 
portioned than  any  previous  schedules.  They  had  the  approval 
of  General  Walker,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  a  scientific  cen- 
sus, and  of  such  proportions  as  to  meet  the  constant  demand  for 
information.  These  plans  and  hopes,  however,  had  to  be 
deferred  until  the  census  of  188O,  when  practically  the  system 
which  had  been  urged  upon  Congress  for  1870  was  adopted.  To 
deal  with  the  specific  inquiries  contained  in  the  schedules  of 
1880  would  take  too  much  space.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all 
those  involved  in  the  census  of  1850  were  continued  and  many 
entirely  new  subjects  introduced.  These  related  to  railroads; 
telegraphs  ;  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  ;  public  indebtedness  ; 
the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,  and  other 
important  topics.  The  number  of  published  volumes  containing 
the  results  of  all  the  inquiries  was  twenty-two,  covering  the  follow- 
ing topics :  Population  ;  manufactures  ;  products  of  agriculture  ; 
agencies  of  transportation  ;  cotton  product  ;  valuation,  taxation, 
and  public  indebtedness  ;  newspaper  and  periodical  press;  Alaska, 
its  population,  industries,  and  products  ;  seal  islands  of  Alaska  ; 
ship -building  industry;  forests  of  North  America;  petroleum 
and  its  products  ;  manufactures  of  coke  ;  building  stone  ;  mortal- 
ity and  vital  statistics  ;  precious  metals  ;  United  States  mining 
laws  ;  mining  industry,  power  and  machinery  employed  in  man- 
ufactures ;  the  factory  system  ;  social  statistics  of  cities  ;  statistics 
of  wages  in  manufacturing  industries;  average  retail  prices  of 
necessaries  of  life  ;  strikes  and  lockouts  ;  defective,  dependent, 
and  delinquent  classes;  machine  tools  and  woodwork  machinery  ; 
steam -pump  and  pumping  engines;  wool  and  silk  machinery; 
manufacture  of  engines  and  boilers;  marine  engines  and  steam 
vessels ;  ice  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  contributions  of  the  tenth  census  to  social  science  con- 
stitute the  most  colossal  official  contribution  that  had  ever  been 
made  by  any  government.  The  great  variety  of  topics,  their 
exhaustive  treatment,  the  large  number  of  specialists  engaged,  the 
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clearness  of  presentation  —  everything  connected  with  the  tenth 
census  —  marked  it  as  an  epoch- making  investigation.  Its  faults 
were  the  faults  of  any  such  great  undertaking,  but  they  were 
less  than  the  faults  of  any  previous  census  ;  and  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  other  government  embodies  in  its  decennial 
account  inquiries  outside  of  the  ordinary  inquiries  relating  to 
population,  the  vast  undertaking  superintended  by  General 
Walker  is  more  readily  comprehended.  This  great  work  was 
conducted  on  the  broad  basis  laid  down  by  him,  and  the  results 
secured  for  him  the  admiration  of  statisticians  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  eleventh  census,  the  cen- 
tennial of  that  of  1790,  which  census  (that  of  1890)  was  con- 
ducted under  a  law  practically  a  reenactment  of  that  providing 
for  the  tenth  census.  The  schedules  of  the  eleventh  census 
were  substantially  like  those  of  the  tenth,  only  enlarged, 
amended,  and  improved  as  experience  under  the  tenth  census 
indicated  the  necessity  for  changes.  The  results  of  the  eleventh 
census  are  contained  in  twenty-five  volumes,  their  nature  being 
fully  indicated  by  their  titles.  These  twenty-five  volumes  cover 
the  fifteen  reports  authorized  by  law.  They  camprehend  reports 
on  population  ;  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  irrigation  ;  wealth, 
debt,  and  taxation ;  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages ;  mineral 
resources  ;  transportation  ;  insurance  ;  vital  statistics  ;  crime,  pau- 
perism, and  benevolence ;  fish  and  fisheries  ;  educational  and 
church  statistics  ;  social  statistics;  Alaska,  and  the  Indians.  The 
chief  subject  covered  in  this  vast  collection  of  facts  not  com- 
prehended in  the  tenth  census  is  the  report  on  farms,  homes, 
and  mortgages.  Under  this  census  the  total  number  of  living 
veteran  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  and  the  widows  of  deceased 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  was  ascertained,  the  result  being 
given  in  the  report  on  population.  In  addition  to  these  reports, 
the  eleventh  census,  as  did  the  ninth  and  tenth,  covers  a  com- 
pendium and  a  statistical  atlas.  The  Superintendent  is  directed 
by  law  also  to  prepare  and  publish  an  abstract,  not  exceeding  300 
pages,    of  the  most   salient  features  of  the  whole  census. 

The  liberality  of  the  Federal  Government  in  furnishing  infor- 
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mation  for  scientific  study  is  well  illustrated  by  this  account  of 
the  decennial  censuses.  Without  further  contributions  the  gov- 
ernment has  established  its  claim  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
study  of  social  science.  It  has  not  been  content,  however,  to 
rest  on  the  census.  It  has  established  other  and  various  avenues 
for  investigation.  The  census  illustrates  only  one  form  of 
inquiry,  that  of  enumeration.  The  census  takes  cognizance,  as 
a  rule,  of  those  things  which  can  be  counted  and  summarized 
into  aggregations.  It  does  not  seek  to  make  investigation  rela- 
tive to  conditions  not  ascertainable  in  this  manner,  nor  does  it 
seek  to  furnish  the  results  of  constant  actions,  or  a  record  of  the 
business  transactions  of  any  governmental  office.  It  counts  the 
people,  and  while  counting  them  it  ascertains  all  the  character- 
istics as  to  age,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  nativity,  occupation,  and 
physical  and  mental  conditions.  For  this  purpose  it  has 
expanded  the  population  schedules  from  six  inquiries  made  at 
the  first  census  to  twent)'-six  made  at  the  last.  It  counts  the 
number  of  manufactories  of  all  kinds  and  grades;  it  aggregates 
the  capital  employed  in  all  industries,  and,  in  fact,  enumerates, 
by  counting,  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  various  enter- 
prises of  the  country  are  carried  on  ;  but  it  is  emphatically  a 
system  of  counting,  and  the  census  gives  the  results  of  the 
count.      It  is  an  accou'nt  of  stock  in  the  true  sense. 

TREASURY     DEP.XRTMENT. 

Closely  allied  to  this  method  of  ascertaining  facts  is  another 
illustrated  by  the  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department.  This 
department  has  the  execution  of  laws  relating  to  commerce  and 
the  finances.  Its  transactions  therefore  become  important,  and 
the  results  are  most  valuable  contributions  to  social  science. 
Through  this  department  we  learn  the  course  of  immigration  ; 
the  character,  quantity  and  value  of  imports  and  exports ;  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  ;  all  facts  relative  to  the  cur- 
rency, including  the  operation  of  the  mints,  the  condition  of 
coinage,  and  the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  American  money;  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  government  ;  how  the  revenues 
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are  obtained,  and  the  classification  of  the  expenditures ;  quan- 
tity and  value  of  articles  manufactured  under  the  internal  rev- 
enue laws,  like  liquors  and  proprietary  medicines  —  everything, 
in  fact,  relating  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 

The  publications  of  the  Treasury  Department  bearing  upon 
social  questions  are  chiefly  statistical  in  their  character,  and 
from  what  has  been  said  it  is  easily  seen  that  they  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  relating,  first,  to  finance,  and,  second, 
to  commerce,  navigation,  and  immigration. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  embraces  the  reports  of 
the  various  bureau  officers  in  the  department.  These  compre- 
hend : 

a.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  government,  the  condition  of  the 
various  funds,  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  and  kindred  facts. 

b.  The  report  of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  whose  contributions 
relate  to  the  condition  of  the  national  debt  and  the  details  of  the  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  of  the  government. 

c.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  number  and  condition  of  national 
banks,  state  banks  and  savings  banks,  and  the  ariiount  of  money  in 
circulation.  In  the  report  for  1873  there  was  given  to  the  public  the 
first  general  information  relating  to  the  condition  of  banking  institu- 
tions other  than  national.  Pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  that 
year  (February  19,  1873),  ^^  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  since 
then  collected  information  relating  to  banks  of  various  kinds ;  that  is, 
savings,  state,  or  private  banks,  and  loan  and  trust  companies.  The 
information  thus  collected  is  valuable,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  not  com- 
plete. 

d.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  which  gives  the  amount 
of  money  coined,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  exported  and 
imported,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  the 
value  of  foreign  coins,  etc.  One  of  his  most  valuable  reports  is  a 
special  one,  relating  to  the  production  and  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  United  States. 

e.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  which  gives 
information  concerning  our  merchant  marine  and  the  wages  and  con- 
dition of  seamen. 
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/.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Internal  Rev- 
enue, which  furnishes  in  detail  the  information  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  under  the  internal  revenue  laws. 

For  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  of  com- 
merce and  immigration  a  special  bureau  of  statistics  has  been 
organized.  Its  functions  date  from  1820,  when  Congress 
directed  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  annual  statistical 
accounts  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  and  beginning  with  the  year  1821  there  is  a  contin- 
uous series  of  annual  volumes  on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States.  Beginning  with  1876  there  is  a  similar 
annual  volume  on  internal  commerce.  These  two  volumes  are 
designated,  respectively,  "Annual  Report  on  the  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States :  Foreign  Commerce,"  and 
"Annual  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
Spates:  Internal  Commerce."  In  1878  the  bureau  began  the 
issue  of  an  annual  statistical  abstract,  which  contains  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  statistical  information  embraced  in  all 
the  principal  government  publications. 

Other  regular  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Treasury  Department  are  its  annual  report  in  regard  to  imported 
merchandise,  with  rates  of  duty  and  amount  of  duties  collected  ; 
an  annual  report,  by  countries  and  by  customs  districts,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States ;  a  quarterly  report 
relative  to  the  imports,  exports,  immigration  and  navigation  of 
the  United  States  ;  a  monthly  statement  of  the  foreign  commerce 
and  immigration  of  the  United  States,  and  a  monthly  summary 
statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country. 

This  bureau  has  also  issued  reports  on  subjects  pertinent  to 
trade  and  commercial  interests,  the  chief  of  which  are  a  table 
showing  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  immigration  into  the 
United  States  for  a  series  of  years  ;  a  report  showing  the  arrivals 
of  alien  passengers  and  immigrants  in  the  United  States  from 
1820  to  1888;  lists  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations  of  the  country.  It  has  also  published  a 
most  valuable  special  report  upon  wool  and  the  manufactures  of 
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wool,  and  on  the  production  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

This  industrious  bureau  has  made  other  special  reports, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  one  made  in  1871  on  immigra- 
tion, containing  information  for  immigrants  relative  to  land, 
products,  markets,  stock,  labor,  etc.,  with  tables  showing  wages 
of  labor,  cost  of  living,  and  other  facts  which  immigrants  might 
desire.  It  also,  in  1875,  made  a  well-known  report  on  labor  in 
Europe  and  America,  containing  special  reports  on  wages,  sub- 
sistence, and  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  other  countries.  Under  a  resolution  of  January  19, 
1832,  the  bureau  made  a  report  relative  to  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  also  published  valuable  documents 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  states  and  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  reports  upon  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industries  of  the  United  States.  This  bureau  has  also  fur- 
nished a  history  of  the  national  loans  of  the  United  States  from 
July  4,  1776,  to  June  30,  1880,  while  the  metallic  wealth  of  the 
United  States  was  described  in  a  report  published  in  1854.  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells'  well-known  documents  on  the  revision  of  the 
revenue  system  (1865-6)  and  the  report  of  a  special  commis- 
sion on  the  revenue,  by  Mr.  Wells  (1868),  were  also  brought  out 
by  the  bureau. 

Among  its  most  recent  valuable  special  reports  are  those  on 
the  imports  for  consumption  for  eleven  years,  and  the  commer- 
cial aspects  of  cotton. 

The  Treasury  Department  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
liberal  contributor  to  social  science,  but  it  has  done  much  more 
than  simply  record  business  transactions.  Some  of  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contained  special  reports 
concerning  our  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  that  are  of 
great  value  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  economic  conditions. 
The  well-known  reports  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  already  been  made,  are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  con- 
taining   the  reports  of  the    Secretary  of  the   Treasury    for   the 
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years  1 80 1  to  18 14.  Albert  Gallatin,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  manufacturing  products 
of  the  United  States.  This  report  was  made  in  1813  and  con- 
tained the  well-known  estimates  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe.  The 
volume  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  years 
1829  to  1836  contains  Taney's  report  of  1833  on  the  removal  of 
public  deposits,  and  that  of  1834  on  deposit  banks,  and  also 
Woodbury's  report  of  1834  on  public  money,  while  the  volume 
containing  the  reports  for  the  years  1846  to  1 848  contains 
Walker's  report  on  the  warehousing  system.  In  1849  Hon.  W. 
M.  Meredith,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report 
on  the  finances  of  the  country,  embodied  reports  on  the  reduc- 
tion in  prices  of  articles  of  American  manufacture,  covering  the 
fifteen  years  from  1835  ^^  1849,  inclusive.  This  report  also 
contains  valuable  data  on  wages,  cost  of  producing  iron,  and 
much  important  information  relative  to  manufactures  abroad. 
In  1886  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  an  exceedingly  valuable  report  on  the  revision 
of  the  tariff,  containing  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  wages, 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  production,  and  in  1892  an  important 
report  was  issued  on  the  causes  which  incite  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  earlier  reports  are  now  difficult  to 
obtain,  but  it  is  well  that  the  student  should  know  that  th'ey  were 
published  and  in  what  volumes  they  may  be  found. 

The  Marine  Hospital  Service  makes  reports  on  sanitary  con- 
ditions, while  the  efforts  of  the  government  in  life-saving  are 
shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Life-Saving  Service. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE. 

One  would  hardly  look  for  contributions  to  social  science 
under  the  work  of  this  department.  Yet,  although  its  work 
relates  more  to  historical  than  to  social  questions,  many  of  its  pub- 
lications are  among  the  most  important  general  contributions  in 
the  latter  field;  but  whatever  it  has  done  in  the  way  of  historical 
publications  is  in  the  interest  of  social  science,  as  history  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  most  important  branches.     In  history  it  has 
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published  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  country  since 
1776  and  many  volumes  on  American  state  papers,  mostly  rela- 
tive to  foreign  relations.  It  has  undertaken  and  carried  on  the 
publication  of  the  historical  archives  of  the  department,  con- 
sisting of  journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  Senate  journal, 
the  journal  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  a  work,  in  nine 
volumes,  entitled  "American  Archives."  By  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  March  2,  1833,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  to 
contract  with  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke  and  Peter  Force  for  the 
publication  of  a  work  entitled  "Documentary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution."  It  is  this  history  that  is  known  as  the 
"American  Archives,"  just  referred  to.  As  originally  projected 
it  was  to  comprise  six  series,  consisting  of  authentic  records, 
state  papers,  debates,  and  letters  and  other  notices  of  public 
affairs,  the  whole  forming  a  documentary  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  American  Revolution,  covering  the  period 
from  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  North  America  to  the 
ratification  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Of 
this  work  only  the  fourth  and  a  portion  of  the  fifth  series  have 
been  published.  The  fourth  contains  six  volumes,  relating  to 
the  period  from  the  king's  message  of  March  7,  1774,  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  intended  that  the 
fifth  series  should  cover  the  period  from  1776  to  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  but  of  this  series  only 
three  volumes  were  compiled,  extending  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber, 1776. 

The  State  Department  has  published  another  valuable  series 
of  documents  in  thirty-eight  volumes,  entitled  "American  State 
Papers."  This  series  of  documents  was  published  by  Gales  and 
Seaton  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  March 
3,  1 83 1.  They  comprise  the  most  important  executive  and 
legislative  documents  of  the  United  States  and  were  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  great  care  from  the  mass  of  manuscripts  and 
printed  papers  in  the  offices  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and 
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in  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  government.  They 
are  divided  into  ten  classes,  according  to  subject  matter,  as  fol- 
lows :  (I )  Foreign  Relations;  (2)  Indian  Affairs  ;  (3)Finance; 
(4)  Commerce  and  Navigation;  (5)  Military  Affairs  ;  (6)  Naval 
Affairs;  (7)  Post  Office  Department;  (8)  Public  Lands;  (9) 
Claims;    (10)    Miscellaneous. 

Another  valuable  historical  work  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and 
Library."  In  September,  1893,  there  was  inaugurated  what 
promises  to  be  the  most  important  effort  to  publish  the  historical 
archives  of  the  department  that  has  yet  been  undertaken.  This 
effort  results  in  bulletins  published  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
circumstances  permit.  Thus  far  six  numbers  have  been  pub- 
lished. These  bulletins  contain  a  list  of  volumes  comprising  the 
papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  the  beginning  of  a  miscel- 
laneous index  of  those  papers  ;  the  commencement  of  the  pub- 
lication of  documentary  history  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  with  proceedings  of  the  Annapolis  convention;  a  calendar 
of  the  correspondence  of  James  Monroe  ;  a  list  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Washington  papers  ;  a  continuation  of  the  index  of  papers 
of  the  Continental  Congress ;  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Con- 
vention ;  a  calendar  of  the  correspondence  of  James  Madison ; 
a  list  of  the  volumes  of  the  Madison,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Mon- 
roe, and  Franklin  collections ;  continuation  of  the  index  of 
papers  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  framed  by  the  Federal  convention,  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress  thereon  and  the  ratification  thereof  by  the  sev- 
eral states  ;  a  calendar  of  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  Department  of  State  has  also  published  a  volume  con- 
taining all  the  state  constitutions  and  the  colonial  charters  ; 
another  containing  the  treaties  and  conventions  between  the 
United  States  and  other  powers  during  the  years  1776  to  1887; 
a  work,  in  three  volumes,  containing  Wharton's  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law.  It  has  also  brought  out  reports  on  international 
congresses    and   conventions   relative  to  marine,  monetary  and 
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other  affairs.  Under  authority  of  Congress  it  has  aided  in  the 
distribution  of  the  writings  of  Washington,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks 
(l2  vols.);  Washington  Correspondence,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks 
(4  vols.);  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  edited  by  John  C. 
Hamilton  (7  vols.);  Works  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  edited  by 
H.  A.  Washington  (9  vols.);  Works  of  John  Adams,  edited  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams  (10  vols.),  and  the  Madison  Papers 
(3  vols.). 

Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  regular  reports  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  those  of  its  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  was  organized  in  1856,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  of 
August  18  of  that  year,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
directed  to  issue  annual  reports  on  our  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  Prior  to  this  date  reports  on  this  subject  had 
been  issued  at  different  periods  from  1793  to  1831,  but  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1855  an  annual  volume  on  commercial 
relations  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State 
Department.  Prior  to  1880  the  work  of  the  bureau  was  limited 
to  the  publication  of  this  particular  report.  Since  then  the 
bureau  has  also  issued  a  series  of  monthly  consular  reports,  and 
from  time  to  time  special  consular  reports.  Each  number  of  these 
reports  contains  from  150  to  200  pages,  consisting  of  statements 
from  our  consular  officers  all  over  the  world.  Though  for  the 
most  part  the  contributions  relate  to  commercial  and  industrial 
matters,  social  questions,  such  as  wages,  prices,  cost  of  living, 
workingmen's  houses,  etc.,  receive  frequent  attention.  The 
material  for  these  reports  is  largely  drawn  from  official  publica- 
tions of  foreign  governments  and  is  correspondingly  trustworthy, 
although  consuls  and  consular  agents  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  make  special  studies  in  special  localities.  The  reports  other 
than  the  monthly  reports  comprehend  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions along  particular  lines  by  all  the  consuls.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  special  reports  are — i.  Labor  in  Europe,  1878  (i 
vol.);  2,  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share  of  the  United 
States  Therein,  1879  ;  3,  Commerce  of  the  World  and  the  Share 
of  the  United  States  Therein,  1880-1  ;   4,  Declared    Exports  for 
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the  United  States,  First  and  Second  Quarters,  1883  ;   5,  Labor  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1884  (3  vols.). 

This  Department  has  also  made  another  series  of  contribu- 
tions to  social  science  through  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics.  This  bureau  was  organized  as  the  result 
of  the  effort  to  increase  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
other  American  nations.  Its  publications  consist  of  annual 
reports,  monthly  and  special  bulletins,  and  handbooks  descrip- 
tive of  foreign  American  countries,  their  resources,  trade,  wages, 
etc. 

Still  another  series  of  publications  of  the  State  Department 
contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  which  the  student  of  social 
science  finds  valuable.  As  this  department  is  the  medium 
through  which  the  United  States  is  represented  at  foreign 
expositions,  conventions,  etc.,  there  are  published  under  its 
auspices  many  valuable  reports  of  such  gatherings  in  which  this 
country  has  participated.  Chief  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  reports  of  the  American  commissioners  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tions of  1867,  1878,  and  1889,  and  the  exposition  at  Vienna  in 
1873;  the  reports  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress  in 
London  in  i860  and  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1872.  It  has  also  pub- 
lished reports  of  various  international  monetary  congresses,  nota- 
bly those  of  1878  and  1892,  and  it  was  through  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  State  Department  that  the  late  Dr.  E. 
C.  Wines  was  able  to  lead  in  the  organization  of  the  international 
prison  congresses  at  London  and  Stockholm,  congresses  which 
are  now  held  regularly  and  to  which  various  states  of  our 
Union  send  their  representatives. 

WAR    AND    NAVY    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  publications  of  these  departments  do  not  apply  particu- 
larly to  our  subject,  but  under  authority  of  Congress  they  have 
published  the  most  valuable  official  records  that  have  ever 
appeared  relative  to  any  war.  These  are  the  Compilation  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  a  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
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of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. It  is  estimated  that  the  work  on  the  compilation  first  men- 
tioned will  comprehend  120  volumes.  This  work  has  been  going 
on  since  1874,  the  first  volume  being  published  in  1880.  The 
work  on  the  naval  records  is  but  barely  begun,  but  it  is  being 
pursued  along  the  same  lines  as  those  laid  down  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  army  records. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR. 

The  chief  contributions  of  this  department  to  social  science, 
other  than  those  of  the  census,  have  been  made  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  publishes  an  annual  report, 
special  reports,  circulars  of  information,  and  miscellaneous 
documents.  The  annual  reports  contain  the  statistics  of 
the  schools,  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States.  The  special  reports  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable, both  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  relating  simply 
to  school  or  college  work,  and  in  a  wider  sense.  Among  the 
chief  special  publications  are  those  on  art  in  industry,  criminol- 
ogy, etc.  The  circulars  of  information  embrace  among  their 
number  two  regular  series — first,  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association;  second,  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  A  separate  number  is  devoted  to  each  state  or 
territory,  and  as  these  numbers  are  prepared  they  are  issued  as 
circulars  of  information. 

Information  as  to  the  settlement  of  lands,  an  important  fea- 
ture of  social  science,  is  obtainable  through  the  publications  of 
the  General  Land  OfTfice.  The  regular  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner furnishes  current  information  as  to  sales,  settlements, 
and  quantities  of  land  still  unassigned,  while  in  special  reports 
information  as  to  laws  relating  to  the  settlement  of  lands  may  be 
found,  together  with  the  whole  history  of  the  land  system  of  the 
government  public  lands,  condition  of  the  national  domain,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  action  of  government  in  settling  the 
vast  territory  belonging  to  the  people. 
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Through  the  publications  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  much  most  valuable  ethnological  information  can  be 
secured.  The  transactions  of  the  government  with  the  Indians, 
as  currently  reported  by  the  Commissioner,  give  the  necessary 
information  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  while  various  other  documents  emanating  from 
the  Indian  office  are  of  exceedingly  great  value  in  studying  so 
interesting  a  question. 

The  Geological  Survey  makes  most  important  contributions 
relating  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  irrigation,  and 
other  information  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  results  of  the  researches  of  this  office  are  published  in  annual 
and  special  reports. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  United  States  Patent  Ofifice  furnish 
information  of  the  progress  of  invention,  and  from  them  the 
business  of  the  office  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  work  of  the  census  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  been  described  in  full. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  chief  publishing  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  extent  of  its  operations 
as  a  publisher  may  be  seen  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Records  and  Editing.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1893-4,  the  department  issued  205  separate  publications, 
embracing  10,512  pages  of  printed  matter.  There  were  3,169,- 
310  copies  of  these  publications  printed.  The  great  majority  of 
these  publications  relate  to  the  technical  details  of  agriculture 
or  the  scientific  aspects  of  agricultural  problems.  The  publica- 
tions of  its  good  roads,  forestry,  and  statistical  divisions  are, 
however,  of  general  interest,  and  are  positive  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  social  science.  Its  statistical  work  is  of  especial 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  this  paper.  The  reports  of  the  sta- 
tistical bureau  include  monthly  statistical  reports,  giving  a  survey 
of  the  condition  of  crops  and  special  statistical  papers  on  such 
subjects  as  freight  rates,  the  production  of  farm  products  in  for- 
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eign  countries,  etc.;  monthly  crop  synopses,  being  a  four-page 
summary  of  the  conditions,  prospects,  yield,  price,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  crops,  and  the  number  and  value  of  farm 
animals.  This  little  publication  is  issued  in  advance  of  the 
monthly  statistical  reports  in  order  that  prompt  information  may 
be  given  to  the  public.  The  miscellaneous  series  includes  spe- 
cial contributions  on  particular  subjects.  To  mention  some  of 
the  more  important  of  this  series  that  have  been  published  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  we  find  there  are : 

1.  The  Album  of  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
being  the  results  of  investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  statistician. 
This  was  published  in  1889. 

2.  Album  of  Agricultural  Graphics,  showing  the  values,  per  acre, 
of  crops  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  results  of  official  statistical 
inquiry.     This  was  published  in  1891. 

3.  Report  of  Cooperative  Credit  Association  in  Certain  European 
Countries  and  their  Relation  to  Agricultural  Interests.  This  was  pub- 
lished in  1892. 

4.  Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  United  States,  being  the  results 
of  nine  statistical  investigations  from  1866  to  1892,  with  extensive 
inquiries  concerning  wages  from  1840  to  1865.  This  was  published 
in  1892. 

5.  The  Production  and  Distribution  of  the  Principal  Agricultural 
Products  of  the  World.     Published  in  1893. 

6.  Foods:     Nutritive  Value  and  Cost.     Published  in  1894. 

7.  Production  and  Price  of  Cotton  for  One  Hundred  Years. 
Published  in  1895. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  statistician  of  the  department 
makes  an  annual  report  showing,  among  other  things,  wages, 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  freight  rates,  etc. 

The  department  has  also  brought  out  some  valuable  specific 
reports  relative  to  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  treatment  of  cattle, 
and  various  subjects  not  only  of  interest  to  the  farmer  himself, 
but  to  those  who  are  studying  the  progress  of  science  in  the 
treatment  of  crops  and  of  animals. 
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SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

It  would  take  almost  a  volume  to  describe  the  work  of  this 
wonderful  ofifice.      Its  chief  publications  are  : 

1.  Annual  report  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum  (annual). 

3.  E.xtracts  from  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum. 

4.  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  commenced 
in  1875. 

5.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

6.  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  commenced  in  1848. 

7.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  commenced  in  1862. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Most  of  the  work  of  this  institution  is  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature,  but  in  its  publications  much  information  of  value  to  social 
science  is  to  be  found. 

No  more  important  contributions  to  social  science  have  been 
made  under  government  auspices  than  those  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology.  Striking  at  the  very  roots  of  social  science  itself  by 
reporting  upon  the  conditions  of  tribes  and  peoples,  it  must  take 
first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  social  scientists.  It  publishes 
annual  reports  and  reprints  of  special  papers.  Its  volumes  are 
bulky;  they  are  thoroughly  illustrated  and  are  scientific  discus- 
sions of  ethnological  topics. 

INTERST.\TE     COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  reports  of  this  commission  come  strictly  under  the  title 
of  this  article,  so  far  as  statistics  of  railroads  are  concerned. 
They  have  been  published  regularly  since  1888,  and  they  furnish 
the  most  trustworthy  information  relative  to  the  conditions  of 
railroad  transportation  that  can  be  obtained. 

COMMISSION    OF    FISH    AND    FISHERIES. 

The  contributions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 
relate  directly  to  the  study  of  social  science,  as  they  belong  to 
the  food  question.  The  investigations  of  the  commission  relate 
to  food  fishes  and  to  the  methods  of  propagating  them,  and  the 
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reports  show  the  results  of  the  inquiries  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
the  commission  to  increase  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  in  the  practical  line  of  the  work  estab- 
lished by  government  so  many  years  ago  when  it  sought  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

This  department  was  established  especially  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  information  bearing  upon  social  science,  the 
duties  of  the  department  under  the  law  being  to  acquire  and 
diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  general  and  com- 
prehensive sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to 
capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  material,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  prosperity.  Under  this  broad  authorization 
the  department  has  made  ten  annual  reports.  The  first  annual 
report  relates  to  industrial  depressions.  The  statistics  published 
bore  upon  the  various  features  involved  in  such  depressions,  and 
the  report  brought  out  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other  as 
producers  and  the  various  influences  bearing  upon  discontent, 
and  gave  a  summary  of  the  causes  and  a  classification  as'to  reg- 
ularity of  industrial  depressions. 

The  subject  of  the  second  annual  report  was  convict  labor 
as  carried  on  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  country.  It  com- 
prehended all  the  facts  ascertainable  relating  to  the  employment 
of  convicts  in  every  institution  of  whatever  grade  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  inmates  were  in  any  way  employed  on  any 
kind  of  productive  labor. 

The  third  annual  report  deals  with  strikes  and  lockouts  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States  during  the  years  1881  to  1886,  inclu- 
sive. The  report  contained  a  digest  of  laws  relating  to  strikes 
and  boycotts,  so  far  as  they  existed  at  the  time,  the  course  of  the 
change  of  sentiment  in  judicial  decisions  on  conspiracies,  and 
there  was  also  a  brief  history  of  the  great  strikes  of  the  past. 
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The  fourth  annual  report  relates  to  working  women  in  twenty- 
two  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Besides  giving  the 
statistics  as  to  wages,  expenditures,  health,  moral  and  sanitary- 
surroundings  and  conditions,  and  results  of  work  in  shops,  the 
report  also  comprehended  what  is  being  done  in  the  cities  can- 
vassed in  the  way  of  clubs,  homes,  etc.,  to  assist  working  women 
when  out  of  employment  or  when  otherwise  requiring  temporary 
encouragement. 

The  fifth  annual  report  relates  to  railroad  labor  of  the  coun- 
try, and  by  it  the  results  as  to  pay  and  the  efforts  of  companies 
to  assist  their  employes,  the  liability  for  accidents,  and  other 
features  were  brought  out. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  annual  reports  are,  perhaps,  among  the 
most  voluminous  labor  reports  in  existence.  They  relate  prima- 
rily to  the  cost  of  producing  iron  and  steel  and  cognate  prod- 
ucts, the  textiles  and  glass  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  took 
three  years  and  a  half  of  the  most  laborious  efforts  to  collect  and 
tabulate  the  information.  While  the  primary  object  of  securing 
the  information  was  the  cost  of  production,  the  wages  of 
those  working  in  the  industries  comprehended  by  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  cost  of  living  of  the  workers  themselves  were  con- 
sidered, and  the  bulk  of  these  two  reports  (sixth  and  seventh) 
relates  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  the  latter  feature  cover- 
ing the  accounts  of  more  than  16,000  families. 

The  eighth  annual  report  relates  to  industrial  education  in 
this  and  other  countries.  The  ninth  is  a  report  upon  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  the  tenth  relates  to  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, being  a  continuation  of  the  third  annual  and  bringing  the 
account  of  such  occurrences  down  to  June  30,  1894. 

In  addition  to  its  annual  reports  the  department  has  also 
published  eight  special  reports,  as  follows  : 

1.  Marriage  and  Divorce. 

2.  Labor  Laws  of  the  Various  States,  Territories  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3.  Analysis  and  Index  of  AH  Reports  Issued  by  the  Bureaus  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  prior  to  November  i,  1892. 
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4.  Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany. 

5.  The  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor  Traffic. 

6.  The  Phosphate  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Slums  of  Great  Cities. 

8.  Housing  of  the  Working  People. 

In  addition  to  these  two  methods  of  disseminating  the  infor- 
mation collected,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  now  authorized  by 
law  to  publish  a  bulletin,  which  will  consist  of  condensations  of 
foreign  and  American  reports  on  labor  and  industrial  subjects, 
results  of  original  inquiry,  and  any  facts  or  information  of  value 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

While  it  may  be  considered  that  the  annual  reports  of  all  the 
departments,  not  only  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  but  those 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  dealing  with  the  transmission  of 
intelligence,  the  Department  of  Justice  in  dealing  with  criminal 
conditions,  so  far  as  it  may,  and  every  office  of  the  government 
in  giving  facts  relative  to  the  transactions  of  the  government,  are 
in  themselves  contributions  to  social  science,  those  which  have 
been  specifically  named  are  deemed  to  be  emphatically  so. 

THE    CONGRESS. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  as  brief  manner  as  possible  the 
principal  contributions  of  the  United  States  Government  to  social 
science  through  the  various  organized  offices.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  a  chronological  statement,  nor  is  such  statement 
necessary,  but  I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  the  social  scientist  the 
chief  contributions,  their  value,  and  where  they  may  be  found. 
Any  one  making  application  to  any  of  the  offices  named  may,  so 
far  as  supplies  still  exist,  secure  the  specific  information  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  There  is  another  body  besides  these 
organized  ofifices  engaged  in  making  such  contributions,  that  is, 
the  Congress  itself,  and  I  close  the  list  with  a  brief  reference  to 
some  of  the  more  important  specific  contributions  of  that  par- 
ticular body  to  social  science. 

Prior  to  1820  the  statistical  work  of  the  government,  apart 
from  that  of  the  decennial  census  and  those  figures  given  in  the 
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annual  reports  of  executive  officers,  consisted  in  the  purchase  of 
statistical  publications  by  private  parties.  Among  these  were 
Timothy  Pitkins'  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
18 16.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  valuable  work  were 
purchased  in  1818  and  distributed.  In  the  same  year  Congress 
purchased  Dr.  Adam  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  being  views  of 
the  population,  commerce,  navigation,  fisheries,  public  lands, 
post  office  establishment,  revenues,  mint,  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, expenditures,  public  debt,  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
United  States,  founded  on  ofificial  documents,  commencing  on  the 
4th  of  March  1789,  and  ended  on  the  20th  of  April  181S. 
Another  valuable  work  purchased  by  Congress  was  that  of 
George  Watterson  and  Nicholas  Biddle  Van  Zandt,  being  statis- 
tical tables.  Part  I.  (1829)  and  Part  II.  (1833). 

Among  the  important  documents  published  by  Congress  may 
be  mentioned  the  report,  December  20,  18 19,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures  on  statistics  of 
foreign  commerce.  The  result  of  this  report  was  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  February  10,  1820,  providing  for  the  taking  of  statis- 
tics of  foreign  commerce.  In  1879  the  Hewitt  committee  of 
the  House  made  a  report  on  the  causes  of  the  general  depression 
in  labor  and  business.  Among  the  Senate  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments for  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  will  be  found  a  report  on  the 
depression  in  labor  and  business  and  Chinese  immigration.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Forty-eighth  Con- 
gress, made  a  report  upon  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 
This  report  is  in  four  volumes,  and  is  known  as  the  Blair  report. 
January  18,  1886,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce made  a  valuable  report  on  interstate  commerce.  In  1886 
the  House  made  a  report  giving  a  complete  chronological 
history  of  revenue  and  general  appropriation  bills  from  the  First 
to  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  March  3,  1887,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  made  a  report  on  existing  labor  troubles  in 
the  Southwest,  while  at  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session,  a 
select  committee  made  a  report  on  labor  troubles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    A  valuable  report  on  immigration  and  naturalization  was 
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made  January  14,  1891,  by  a  House  committee.  This  report 
contains  much  information  concerning  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  immigrants  and  the  effect  of  immigration  on  domestic 
labor,  and  also  a  compilation  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Italy ;  also  statistics  of  inmates  of  prisons  and 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  education 
in  Europe.  Another  report  on  immigration  and  naturalization 
was  made  by  a  House  committee  July  28,  1892.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  in  1892,  made  a  report  (3  vols.)  on 
retail  prices  and  wages,  and,  in  1893,  a  report  (4  vols.)  on  whole- 
sale prices  and  wages  for  fifty-two  years.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  made  a  report  January  20,  1893,  ^^  the 
sweating  system.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Commerce,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session,  made  a 
report  on  the  importation  of  contract  labor.  As  the  results  of 
special  investigation,  two  reports,  with  testimony,  on  the  labor 
troubles  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  were  issued  by  Congress,  one  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  February  7,  1893,  and  the  other  by 
a  Senate  committee  February  10,  1893.  February  10,  1893,  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  made  a  report  on  labor  troubles  and 
the  employment  of  detectives.  The  committee  of  the  House  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  made  a  report  February  23,  1895,  on 
the  condition  of  the  cotton  growers  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  prices  of  cotton  and  the  remedy,  and  on  cotton  con- 
sumption and  production.  Congress  has  also  published  a  very 
elaborate  report  on  the  growth  of  industrial  art,  being  an  illus- 
trated report  prepared  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Congress  is  also  doing  something  in  the  way  of  historical 
contributions,  for  it  has  given  a  notable  encouragement  to  his- 
torical work  through  its  grant  of  articles  of  incorporation  to  the 
American  Historical  Association  by  an  act  approved  January  4, 
1889.  As  the  result  of  this  incorporation  the  annual  reports  of 
the  association  are  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
These  annual  reports  are  of  especial  value,  on  account  of  the 
attention  given  to  the  bibliography  of  history  and  the  notices  of 
the  work  of  historical  societies  throughout  the  country.     Thus, 
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the  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  must  be 
numbered  among  the  contributions  of  the  government  to  social 
science. 

The  question  might  be  asked;  "What  is  the  value  of  this 
vast  storehouse  of  information  contributed  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  ?"  To  my  mind  it  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  as  a  rule  the  information  is  trust- 
worthy. Care  is  taken  to  secure  only  that  information  which 
has  a  positive  bearing  upon  the  current  problems  of  the  times, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  information  are 
almost  invariably  so  thoroughly  interested  in  the  ascertainment 
of  the  truth  that  their  work  is  free  from  bias  and  may  be 
accepted  by  the  scientist  as  worthy  of  his  use. 

From  the  categorical  statements  that  have  been  made  it  must 
be  concluded  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  most  gen- 
erous in  its  contributions  to  social  science,  and  that  its  study 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  such  contributions.  The  efforts 
of  private  individuals,  the  results  of  personal  observation,  and 
the  collection  of  facts  by  travelers  and  students,  all  valuable  as 
they  are,  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  discussion  of  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  day.  Social  science  deals  with  the  vital 
interests  and  relations  of  the  people  themselves.  Can  govern- 
ment do  better  than  to  make  its  contributions  in  the  future,  not 
simply  as  generous,  as  emphatic  and  as  far-reaching  as  those  in 
the  past,  but  still  more  scientific  and  still  more  comprehensive? 

Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIVATE  BUSINESS   IS  A  PUBLIC   TRUST. 

There  is  strife  in  every  civilized  country  today  between  men 
who  declare  that  justice  demands  social  reorganization,  and  men 
who  maintain  that  present  order  is  essentially  good.  Neither 
of  these  parties  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  To  a  certain 
extent  social  order  is  deliberately  invented  as  the  expression  of 
men's  intelligence  about  social  needs.  Until  human  needs  become 
stationary  and  invariable  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  knowledge 
about  perfect  methods  will  quite  catch  up  with  the  demand. 
Assertions  about  perfect  systems  of  social  order  are  meanwhile 
largely  gratuitous.  We  may  nevertheless  look  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  by  taking  account  of  any  neglected  factor  in  the 
problem  of  social  arrangement. 

Without  inquiring  now  what  further  tests  are  necessary,  I 
shall  point  out  two  principles  which  men  must  learn  to  apply 
more  precisely  before  there  can  be  approximately  stable  social 
order.  The  present  social  system,  or  the  reorganizations  that  may 
follow  each  other  in  its  place,  will  be  justified  or  condemned 
according  to  their  success  in  providing  for  at  least  these  two 
postulates  of  human  association. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  essential  similarity  of  all 
human  beings  in  capacity  for  happiness.  Equality  of  capacity 
is  not  alleged.  It  is  not  asserted  that  men  are  alike  in  the  assort- 
ment of  their  desires,  or  in  the  methods  of  seeking  satisfaction. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  is  no  principle  of  desire  potent 
in  prince  or  plutocrat  that  is  not  latent  in  pauper  or  peasant. 
Abnormal  children  are  born  in  palace  and  in  hovel  alike — children 
who  could  not  be  developed  into  symmetrical  maturity  in  any 
environment  which  we  know  how  to  arrange.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  of  people  are  surrounded  by  influences  which 
make  the  development  of  normal  infancy  into  all-round  manhood 
well  nigh  impossible,  while   other   thousands   are   encompassed 
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from  birth  by  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  every  kind  of 
growth  and  excellence.  The  fact  that  people  enjoying  these 
latter  advantages  become  strong  in  body,  mind  and  estate,  the 
fact  that  they  are  high-spirited  and  sensitive  and  self-assertive,  is 
no  evidence  that  they  are  essentially  superior  to  or  different  from 
their  brethren  who,  under  contrasted  conditions,  fail  to  achieve 
like  results. 

Few  people  in  a  democratic  country  venture  today  to  put  a 
different  doctrine  in  plain  words  ;  but  democratic  institutions  are 
still  so  crude  that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  social  situation, 
and  to  conclude  that  democratic  principles,  as  thus  far  realized, 
exhibit  the  final  type  of  society,  without  basing  the  inference 
in  part  upon  tacit  denial  of  the  similarity  just  claimed.  We 
are  getting  familiar  with  differences  of  social  conditions  which 
can  be  contemplated  tranquilly  only  on  the  implied  presumption 
that  some  of  us  are  made  from  finer  clay  than  the  rest. 

We  accuse  ourselves  of  no  fault  when  we  decline  to  provide 
for  our  domestic  animals  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral 
or  even  phj^sical  advantages  which  we  secure  for  our  sons  and 
daughters.  We  assume  that  the  wants  and  capacities  of  puppies 
and  kittens  are  radically  different  from  those  of  children,  and 
we  act  accordingly.  But  some  of  us  are  in  conditions  so  different 
from  those  surrounding  many  of  our  fellows  that  equanimity  in 
view  of  the  situation  can  be  justified  only  by  resort  to  a  similar 
presumption  with  reference  to  them. 

Residents  in  every  large  city  know  that  thousands  of  children 
are  growing  up  in  their  vicinity  in  a  physical  environment  unfit 
for  cattle.  These  thousands  see  nothing  of  the  ordinary  refine- 
ments of  family  life.  They  are  almost  entire  strangers  to  primary 
education.  They  remain  outside  the  pale  of  moral  and  religious 
influence  and  they  presently  recruit  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 
They  prey  peacefully  or  violently  upon  the  industry  and  the 
morality  of  the  community,  and  sooner  or  later  they  fill  the  work- 
house, the  jail,  the  charity  hospital  and  the  potter's  field. 

It  is  not  this  large  class  alone  which  gives  ocular  proof  that, 
whatever  be  the  creed  of  men  or  of  schools  or  of  churches,  our 
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civilization  does  not  believe  in  the  essential  similarity  of  all 
normal  human  beings  in  potency  of  happiness.  Millions  of  ear- 
nest and  honest  men  are  today  doing  their  part  of  the  world's  work 
as  well  as  they  can,  living  within  their  income,  trying  to  save  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day,  but  absolutely  without  guarantee  of  a 
chance  to  earn  a  living  if  others  should  take  their  present  place. 

This  fact  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  by  men 
who  use  harsh  and  unjust  language  ;  men  who  call  themselves  by 
party  names  that  prejudice  whatever  truth  they  have  to  utter ; 
men  who  advertise  schemes  so  fantastic  that  everything  they  say 
is  summarily  presumed  to  be  absurd.  But  the  time  cometh  and 
now  is  when  some  men  of  all  industrial  and  social  classes  are  bound 
to  put  their  prejudices  under  arrest,  and  to  examine  with  candor 
the  basis  of  complaint.  This  will  be  done  without  confounding 
the  capitalistic  system  with  the  personal  character  of  rich  men. 
It  will  distinguish  the  economic  and  social  function  of  corporate 
organizations  from  particular  acts  of  specified  corporations.  It 
will  keep  the  discovery  of  real  anomalies  among  social  con- 
ditions sharply  distinct  from  proposed  programmes  of  rear- 
rangement. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  any  party  or  school  of  social  complain- 
ants, and  I  shall  not  try  to  represent  any  body's  diagnosis  of 
present  conditions  but  my  own.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
social  improvement  in  assimilation  of  this  principle  is  not  only 
sorely  needed,  but  certain  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  no  more 
likely  to  come  however  from  the  accusers  of  the  responsible  ele- 
ments in  present  society  than  from  the  accused.  The  active 
agents  of  present  industrial  and  social  order  are  not  the  enemies 
but  the  friends  of  human  progress.  The  conditions  within  which 
we  are  working  today  are  not  the  invention  of  men  deliberately 
hostile  to  their  fellows.  They  are  the  result  of  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  every  sort  of  human  beings,  in  all  of  whom,  up  to  date, 
self-interest  is  the  law  of  last  resort.  We  have,  accordingly,  a 
social  order  which  favors  one  kind  of  interest  to  the  hurt  of 
others.  Our  civilization  makes  property  more  sacred  and  secure 
than  personality.     This  fact   no  more  brands  the  organizers  of 
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modern  business  as  enemies  of  humanity  than  the  fact  that 
Washington  owned  slaves  impeached  his  character  as  a  patriot 
and  friend  of  mankind. 

My  argument  is  with  men  who  are  able  to  see  that  if  there  are 
wrongs  in  our  social  system  they  are  wrongs  of  ignorance  and  inat- 
tention as  well  as  of  willfulness.  Such  men  must  see  too  that  the 
world  has  achieved  a  communism  of  responsibility  for  these  wrongs. 
These  men  cannot  have  failed  to  perceive  further  that  with  all 
the  obvious  advantages  of  our  present  order  there  is  at  this 
moment  the  fatal  offset  of  accelerated  motion  toward  the  indus- 
trial independence  of  a  diminishing  few,  and  the  industrial 
dependence  of  the  increasing  many.  This  is  something  entirely 
different  from  the  assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  The  two  statements  do  not  stand  or  fall 
together.  We  are  passing  through  a  social  transition  in  which 
the  power  of  a  few  men  to  control  opportunities  for  employment 
is  enormous,  and  the  liberty  of  many  men  to  defy  the  caprice 
of  employers  is  correspondingly  reduced.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  right  thinking  and  of  a  right  feeling  man  such  contrast  is 
intolerable.  So  far  as  it  exists  in  any  class  of  cases,  it  means 
nothing  else  than  the  subversion  of  the  freedom  of  the  depend- 
ent parties,  and  their  retrogression  into  a  unique  and  refined 
order  of  servitude.  It  is  possible  to  consider  such  relationship  a 
permanent  feature  of  human  society  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  exercise  of  freedom,  which  is  necessary  to  some  men,  is  no 
part  of  the  natural  function  of  other  men. 

It  will  possibly  be  news  to  many  men,  who  look  from  the 
calm  heights  of  professional  position  upon  the  struggles  of 
organized  wage-earners,  that  only  those  children  who  inherit  a 
title  to  land  or  its  use  are  born  into  a  legally  protected  right  to 
earn  a  living.  Other  children  may  inherit  money  or  equivalent 
personal  property,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  the  law  will  protect 
them  in  its  use.  Then  they  must  apply,  with  the  crowd  born 
without  inheritance,  to  those  who  possess  the  land,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  working  in  further  support  of  life.  They  have  no  legal 
right  to  the  pursuit  of    the    occupation    in    which    they    have 
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previously  tried  to  bear  their  share  of  the  world's  work,  nor  to 
any  of  the  revenues  of  that  occupation.  Our  institutions  guaran- 
tee them  no  right  to  be  men  ;  they  simply  enforce  a  claim  to  a 
share  of  paupers'  dole.  True,  only  comparatively  few  men  suffer 
in  their  purse  from  this  condition.  Neither  did  the  Southern 
slaves  as  a  rule  endure  physical  privations  in  excess  of  those 
which  they  have  borne  since  emancipation.  As  in  the  case 
between  the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  however,  it  is 
not  the  money  cost  but  the  manhood  cost  of  submission  that 
makes  the  relation  oppressive.  A  quickened  social  conscious- 
ness is  calling  for  reconsideration  of  this  phase  of  our  social 
order.  Impeachment  of  our  industrial  organization  is  meanwhile 
not  an  attack  upon  men,  but  judgment  of  a  system. 

A  civilization  in  which  one  man's  access  to  a  station  above 
that  of  pauperism  is  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary 
personal  will  of  other  men  is,  by  so  much,  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  the  radical  similarity  of  all  men  in  title  to  the  fran- 
chise of  manhood.  Dives  and  Lazarus  are  no  more  alike  in 
craving  food  and  drink  when  hungry  and  thirsty,  than  they  are  in 
the  ambition  of  each  to  stand  erect  and  be  a  man.  In  many  cases 
the  modern  Lazarus  knows  better  than  Dives  how  to  appraise 
the  relative  worth  of  material  and  spiritual  goods.  The  keen 
sting  of  modern  social  contrasts  is  not  in  the  fact  that  Dives  may 
bathe  in  champagne  while  the  men  who  sweat  for  his  dividends 
can  hardly  bathe  at  all.  The  sting  is  in  the  fact  that,  from  his 
secure  financial  position,  the  rich  man,  even  though  he  be  incap- 
able of  comprehending  the  refinements  of  a  sensitive  man's  moral 
wants,  may  ride  roughshod  over  the  personal  dignity  of  the 
unattached  proletarian,  who,  with  only  plain  living,  may  be  capa- 
ble of  high  thinking.  The  vulnerable  point  in  our  present 
society  is  not  its  permission  of  large  wealth  to  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, but  its  maintenance  of  institutions  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  make  some  men's  opportunity  to  work  for  wealth 
under  any  conditions  dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  other 
men. 

In  so  far  as   agitators   for  social   changes  squint  toward  the 
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notion  of  equal  reward  for  unequal  work,  or  equal  division  of  the 
products  of  industry,  they  seem  to  me  covetous  not  only  of  the 
impossible,  but  of  the  unjust,  the  unreasonable,  and  consequently 
of  the  altogether  undesirable.  So  long  as  men  contend  for 
such  extravagancies  the  real  vice  of  our  civilization  will  be 
obscured.  A  social  system  which  incorporates  the  assumption 
that  a  portion  of  society  may  righteously  monopolize  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  nature,  so  that  other  men  must  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  the  monopolists  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  nature, 
practically  denies  to  the  unprivileged  class  not  merely  a  rightful 
share  of  goods,  but  an  intrinsic  claim  to  any  share  at  all.  In 
other  words  it  establishes  at  least  two  castes  among  men,  the 
caste  of  the  propertied  and  the  caste  of  the  pauperized. 

Failure  to  perceive  the  literal  truth  of  these  propositions  is 
due  to  sheer  weakness  of  imagination.  We  all  understand  that 
if  a  farmer  is  forced  from  his  land,  the  law  allows  him  no  claim  to 
any  other  land  except  a  life  lease  of  a  place  at  the  poor  farm. 
We  understand  that  if  a  weaver  or  a  switchman  loses  his  job  no 
law  compels  another  employer  to  hire  him.  Few  men  outside 
the  wage-earning  class  have  fairly  taken  in  the  meaning  of  this 
familiar  situation.  If  a  bookkeeper,  or  salesman,  or  teacher,  or 
doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  minister  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
with  no  title  to  land,  and  no  property  in  stocks  controlling 
natural  agencies,  he  is  literallv  a  man  without  a  country.  What- 
ever his  personal  ability  to  extract  the  supply  of  his  wants  from 
nature's  resources,  the  opportunity  is  closed.  He  has  no  stock 
in  nature.  The  resources  of  the  world  are  divided  up  among  the 
members  of  the  propertied  caste,  and  the  remainder  of  men 
depend  upon  the  members  of  this  caste  for  permission  to  get  a 
share  of  nature  by  labor  in  improving  nature. 

The  improbability  that  the  propertied  caste  will  try  to  get 
along  without  the  services  of  the  pauperized  caste,  makes  many 
of  the  latter  indifferent  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure  under  which 
they  occupy  a  place  in  the  world.  The  dependence  of  many  of 
them  upon  the  caprice  of  their  fellows  is  less  direct  than  that  of  the 
wage-earner  whose  employment  is  subject  to  the  will  of  a  single 
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person.  Yet  if  the  minister  lose  his  charge,  or  the  lawyer  his 
clients,  or  the  doctor  his  patients,  or  the  teacher  his  pupils, 
neither  his  skill,  nor  his  learning,  nor  his  need  gives  him  any 
legal  claim  upon  a  chance  to  work  worthily  of  his  manhood  in  his 
own  support.  He  is  in  a  world  that  is  parcelled  out  among 
others.  The  world  has  the  same  attractions  for  him  that  it  has 
for  them.  He  might  put  the  world  to  as  worthy  uses  as  they, 
but  other  men  have  bonded  it  to  themselves.  If  our  pauperized 
pariah  will  join  them  in  satisfying  any  of  his  desires  he  must 
first  surrender  the  dearest  desire  of  every  man,  the  integrity  of 
independent  selfhood,  and  so  obtain  the  concession  of  others 
like  himself  to  be  henceforth  less  than  they. 

Equal  revenues  from  unequal  services  is  an  immoral  concep- 
tion. Desire  for  such  a  condition  deserves  no  sympathy  from 
honest  men.  Desire  for  equality  in  title  to  a  place  in  the  world 
where  happiness  may  be  pursued  without  power  of  veto  by  any 
other  human  being  is  an  outcropping  of  our  common  humanity. 
Civilization  is  so  far  inhuman  until  men  have  learned  to  live 
together  upon  terms  which  insure  gratification  of  this  desire.  The 
equal  claim  of  men  to  this  satisfaction  cannot  rightfully  be 
denied  to  any  normal  man.  It  may  be  forfeited,  but  of  the  fact 
of  forfeiture  impersonal  not  personal  tribunals  should  render 
judgment. 

The  social  problem  —  if  for  simplicity  we  may  speak  as 
though  social  tasks  were  one  —  is  how  to  socialize  ourselves  to 
such  degree  that,  without  bankrupting  all,  each  may  have  a  secure 
lien  upon  a  minimum  share  of  nature's  endowment  for  satisfying 
common  human  wants.  Security  of  right  to  be  on  the  earth  and 
to  use  the  full  measure  of  personal  power  to  gain  happiness,  is 
not  yet  completely  assured  in  human  society.  Every  human 
being  who  belongs  in  society  at  all  belongs  there  as  a  citizen, 
not  as  a  suppliant. 

But,  as  its  title  indicates,  this  paper  purposes  to  emphasize 
particularly  the  second  of  the  two  principles  which  I  have  called 
essential  in  right  society ;  namely,  that  not  merely  public  office 
but  private  business  is  a  public  trust. 
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The  economists  have  taught  in  so  many  ways  the  dependence 
of  civilization  upon  division  of  labor  that  their  failure  to  reach 
this  larger  perception  is  remarkable.  The  fundamental  assump- 
tion upon  which  civilized  society  rests  is  that  each  member  of 
society  is  doing  something  to  make  the  general  conditions  of 
life  easier  for  society  as  a  whole.  If  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  society  this  would  not  be  the  case.  If  the  world  were  divided 
up  among  a  population  of  hermits,  each  home  would  practically 
be  a  world  by  itself,  having  nothing  to  do  with  other  homes. 
Since  the  world  is  the  home  of  people  who  have  complicated 
dealings  with  each  other,  it  has  come  to  pass  that  each  gets 
tolerated  by  the  other  in  seeking  his  own  personal  ends  solely 
upon  the  implied  condition  that  each  will  be  an  agent  to  do  some 
sort  of  work  for  his  fellov.'s. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  a  long  time  to  pour  indiscriminate 
ridicule  upon  the  theory  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract,  yet  Rous- 
seau started  with  a  perfectly  valid  premise,  viz.,  "Social  order  is  a 
sacred  right  which  serves  us  as  a  basis  for  all  others.  But  this  right 
does  not  come  from  nature,  it  is  founded  upon  conventions."' 
The  various  vagaries  which  Rousseau  made  this  principle  endorse 
should  not  prevent  recognition  of  its  real  import.  Wherever  a 
collection  of  human  beings  begins  to  resolve  itself  into  a  society, 
the  process  involves  a  tacit  agreement  that  some  of  the  persons 
in  the  collection  will  attend  to  certain  work  needed  by  the  society, 
while  others  will  look  after  the  remainder.  If  a  hundred  farmers 
should  happen  to  buy  land  in  the  same  township  remote  from  other 
settlements,  these  farmers  would  sooner  or  later  illustrate  the 
change  tha*-  has  gone  on  with  difference  of  detail,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  civilization  or  part  of  civilization.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
cess of  division  of  labor  resting  upon  a  common  understanding, 
never  put  into  codified  form,  to  be  sure,  that  the  farmer's  work,  from 
which  a  part  of  the  community  withdraw,  will  still  be  carried  on 
by  the  rest ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  terms  of  reciprocal 
advantage  will  put  the  work  of  those  who  cease  to  be  farmers  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  continue  to  till  the  soil.     The  smith, 

^Social  Contract,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  i. 
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the  carpenter,  the  miller,  the  tanner,  the  cobbler  are  enabled  to 
live  without  procuring  their  own  food  supply  directly  from  the 
soil,  by  becoming  agents  of  the  farmers  in  doing  needed  work  of 
which  the  farmers  are  thus  relieved.  On  the  other  hand  the 
farmers  fall  into  line  with  the  necessity  of  industriously  extract- 
ing from  the  soil  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  the  whole  com- 
munity, as  the  condition  of  getting  the  use  of  other  men's  skill. 

We  look  in  vain  for  a  time  in  ancient  history  when  an 
uncivilized  community  suddenly  saw  a  great  economic  light,  held 
a  convention,  drew  up  a  contract  containing  these  provisions, 
and  passed  a  resolution  to  make  these  terms  a  sovereign  law. 
None  the  less  men  become  parties  to  such  a  contract  by  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  method  of  cooperation  which  division  of  labor 
involves.  If  carpenter,  or  smith,  or  tanner,  or  cobbler  wants 
food,  he  must  do  some  useful  work  which  is  wanted  by  the 
farmer  or  by  another  man  who  has  a  claim  on  the  farmer.  In 
the  same  way  if  the  farmer  wants  a  cart,  or  an  axe,  or  harness,  or 
shoes,  he  must  produce  food  for  the  worker  in  wood,  or  iron,  or 
leather.  The  alternatives  are  abstinence,  self-supply,  beggary 
or  theft.  In  either  case  the  proper  processes  of  civilization  are 
adjourned  so  far  as  the  non-cooperating  individual  is  concerned, 
and  he  becomes  a  negative  or  a  positive  enemy  of  society. 

Whenever  it  becomes  evident  that  an  individual  or  a  class  is 
plainly  evading  the  obligation  of  social  service,  society  always 
claims  a  right  to  redress  the  injury.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  should  resolve  to  become  consistent 
political  and  industrial  anarchists  ;  i.  e.,  that  each  should  deter- 
mine to  live  from  his  farm  and  to  raise  only  what  his  family 
would  consume.  Politics  never  made  stranger  bedfellows  than 
would  straightway  consort  together  in  compelling  these  anar- 
chists to  resume  allegiance  to  society.  In  the  face  of  a  common 
peril,  proletarians  would  forget  their  jealousy  of  capital,  and 
employer  and  employed,  railroad  manager  and  railroad  operative, 
banker,  merchant,  walking-delegate  and  contractor  would  jom 
forces  against  a  species  of  monopoly  menacing  to  all  alike.  The 
view  which  nations  take  of  refusal  by  a  people  to  continue  trade 
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relations  with  other  peoples  is  sanctioned  by  the  same  tacit 
assumption. 

The  fundamental  grievance  of  classes  against  other  classes  in 
modern  society  is  that  the  supposed  offenders  are  violators  of 
this  primal  law  of  reciprocity.  Criticisms  of  institutions  or  of 
the  persons  operating  them  resolve  themselves  into  charges  that 
whereas  the  parties  in  question  are  presumed  to  be  useful  social 
agencies,  they  are  in  reality  using  their  social  office  for  the  sub- 
ordination of  public  weal  to  private  gain.  This  is  at  bottom  the 
charge  of  the  dissatisfied  proletarian  of  all  classes  against 
employers,  capitalists,  corporations,  trusts,  monopolies,  legisla- 
tors and  administrators.  This  is  also  in  large  part  the  implied 
countercharge  against  organized  labor.  The  most  serious  count 
in  the  wage-earner's  indictment  of  other  classes  is  not  primarily 
that  these  classes  draw  too  much  pay,  but  that  they  are  not 
doing  the  work  that  their  revenues  are  supposed  to  represent. 
They  are  exploiting  their  fellows  instead  of  serving  them.  The 
question  of  the  amount  of  pay  which  the  alleged  delinquents 
should  draw,  if  their  presumed  service  were  actually  performed, 
is  logically  a  secondary  consideration.  The  just  grievance  of  the 
poor  man  is  not  so  much  that  another  man's  income  is  a  thousand, 
or  ten  thousand,  or  a  million  a  year,  as  that  either  figure  is  more 
than  its  possessor  earns. 

Back  of  all  formal  contracts  or  statutes  or  institutions,  there- 
fore, is  this  unwritten  law  of  civilization  that  every  citizen  shall 
be  a  public  servant.  The  cycles  of  social  growth,  arrest,  decay, 
have  always  illustrated  in  turn  observance,  neglect  and  violation 
of  this  law.  Men  and  institutions  have  begun  by  serving  their 
day  and  generation  in  a  socially  needful  way.  They  have  some- 
times ended  by  making  their  day  and  generation  serve  them  in  a 
socially  harmful  way.  Then  has  come  social  condemnation, 
rejection,  substitution. 

Such  an  institution  as  feudalism,  for  example,  served  its  pur- 
pose as  a  division  of  labor  between  warriors  and  magistrates  on 
the  one  hand,  and  tillers  of  the  soil  on  the  other.  When  the 
world  grew  more  compact,  when  causes  of  war  affected  larger 
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populations  in  common,  when  peaceful  intercourse  rather  than 
perpetual  feud  was  the  obvious  interest  of  great  peoples,  the 
feudal  machinery  became  first  cumbrous,  then  obstructive,  then 
oppressive.  The  occupation  of  the  lords  was  gone.  Work  for 
different  kinds  of  social  agents  had  appeared.  In  the  long 
struggle  to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden  men  almost  let  go  the 
memory  that  it  had  ever  been  a  blessing. 

Every  class,  occupation  and  institution,  past  or  present,  is  a 
specific  application  or  perversion  of  this  unwritten  law  of  recip- 
rocal human  agency.  The  presumption  behind  our  political, 
industrial,  civil,  educational  and  ecclesiastical  order  is  that  it  is 
the  best  arrangement  at  present  practicable  to  secure  from  each 
member  of  society  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  which  each 
is  best  fitted  to  render,  in  return  for  the  services  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

To  be  specific,  the  man  who  clears  land  and  brings  it  under 
cultivation,  or  the  man  who  improves  land  so  that  it  offers  good 
locations  for  homes,  fulfills  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
unwritten  law  of  public  service,  and  he  deserves  his  pay.  So  of 
the  men  who  promote  industry  by  operating  banks  ;  who  build 
mills  or  railroads  ;  who  seek  markets  for  produce,  or  who  watch 
the  legality  of  transactions  involved  in  all  these  activities.  But 
suspicion  is  rife  that  society  is  bearing  an  enormous  load  because 
some  men  are  inventing  and  the  remainder  are  tolerating  pre- 
tenses of  performing  these  functions  and  of  deserving  their 
revenues,  when  in  reality  they  are  dead  weights  or  worse  upon 
industry. 

The  men  who  cleared  parts  of  Manhattan  Island  a  hundred 
or  more  years  ago  deserved  generous  returns  for  their  labor.  If 
any  of  their  remote  grandchildren  are  collecting  large  ground 
rents  from  the  success  of  the  family  in  compelling  other  people 
to  go  out  of  their  way  and  improve  less  desirable  land,  the 
legality  of  their  claim  may  be  undisputed,  but  its  justice  is  more 
than  doubtful.  I  should  be  much  surprised  to  learn  of  an 
economist  today  so  mortgaged  to  tradition  as  to  believe  that 
our  present  system  of   landed  proprietorship  corresponds  with 
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the  largest  interpretation  of  equity.  It  is  defended  simply  as  a 
lesser  evil. 

Again,  there  is  no  valid  complaint  against  the  man  who  sees 
that  a  railroad  or  a  street-car  line  would  supply  a  public  need, 
and  who  makes  himself  rich  from  legitimate  returns  for  building 
and  operating.  There  is  reason,  however,  for  denying  that  we 
are  acting  like  intelligent  beings  when  we  tolerate  such  betrayal 
of  trust  that  the  public  is  burdened  with  fabulous  fictitious 
capitalization  of  the  improvement  ;  or  when  we  make  ourselves 
perpetually  tributary  to  the  unborn  heirs  of  the  original  bene- 
factor. The  time  will  come  when  men  will  perceive  that  it  is  as 
monstrous  for  a  father  to  bequeath  to  his  son  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  a  factory  or  a  railroad,  as  it  would  now  appear  for  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  offer  his  daughter  the  city  of  New 
York  as  a  dowry. 

Once  more,  it  is  well  for  all  that  some  men  have  genius  to 
organize  capital,  and  labor,  and  natural  resources  for  manufacture 
on  an  enormous  scale.  It  is  a  very  stupid  man  who  would 
begrudge  to  such  organizers  large  rewards  for  their  work.  But 
men  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  merits  of  the  organizers  of  indus- 
try, as  well  as  of  the  inferior  laborers,  are  frequently  credited  to 
stockholders.  The  claims  of  stockholders  to  surplus  values, 
after  market  rates  of  interest,  and  rent,  and  wages  are  paid, 
may  possibly  represent  a  presumed  service  to  society  which 
stockholders  as  such  do  not  perform.  There  is  no  more  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  why  laborers  should  pay  a  bonus  to 
stockholders  for  the  privilege  of  making  property  productive, 
than  there  is  for  demanding  that  policemen  shall  pay  those 
stockholders  for  the  privilege  of  protecting  the  property  from 
burglars. 

In  my  very  early  years  a  military  company  evolved  itself 
among  the  boys  in  the  school  which  I  attended.  The  biggest 
boys  appointed  themselves  officers,  and  the  smaller  boys  obeyed 
their  orders.  After  a  time  it  was  announced  that  there  would  be 
a  "camp"  in  the  school  yard  the  next  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
each  boy  was  told  to  bring  from  home  as  many  potatoes  as  he 
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could  confiscate,  to  provision  the  troops.  At  the  appointed 
time  the  big  boys,  with  numerous  friends,  appeared  at  the  school 
yard,  provided  with  a  large  tent.  Work  was  at  once  found 
for  the  privates.  Some  were  detailed  to  pitch  the  big  tent. 
Others  were  dispatched  after  fuel  for  a  bonfire.  Others  were 
posted  as  guards  over  the  yard  and  its  approaches,  while  a  few, 
for  whom  no  other  employment  could  be  found,  were  formed  in 
a  squad  and  the  officers  took  turns  in  putting  them  through  all 
the  evolutions  which  their  ingenuity  could  invent. 

Meanwhile  the  bonfire  had  been  encouraged  till  hot  ashes 
were  abundant  and  potatoes  could  be  roasted  in  approved  fashion. 
Then  there  was  more  work  for  the  privates.  One  squad  was 
commissioned  to  fetch  water  and  cups  from  neighboring  houses  ; 
another  to  preside  at  the  fire  and  serve  potatoes  on  demand  ;  the 
sentinels  were  exhorted  to  guard  their  posts  with  redoubled 
faithfulness,  and  the  ofificers,  with  their  guests,  retired  to  the  tent. 

Presently  one  of  them  reappeared  and  with  loud  voice  com- 
manded :  "Potatoes  for  the  Captain's  tent !"  Forthwith  the  fire 
was  opened,  and  a  squad  of  privates  ran  with  smoking  tubers  to 
the  official  mess.  Then  the  cooks  cooked  and  the  carriers 
carried  and  the  guards  guarded  —  all  with  a  solemnity  that  grew 
more  serious  as  the  good  cheer  at  headquarters  waxed  audibly 
and  confidently  gay.  Anon  the  commissary  sergeant  reappeared 
at  the  tent  door  with  the  ominous  command:  "More  potatoes 
for  the  Captain's  tent ! "  Again  and  again  military  discipline 
triumphed.  The  Captain  and  his  suite  consumed  potatoes  till  the 
ashes  no  longer  yielded  more.  At  that  point  the  purposes  of 
the  campaign  would  seem  to  have  been  accomplished.  Word 
was  given  to  break  camp,  and  the  privates,  weary,  hungry, 
thirsty  and  worldly-wiser  sought  their  homes. 

It  will  not  be  utterly  irrelevant  to  add  that  thirty  years  later 
I  was  casually  in  court,  and  heard  sentence  to  state's  prison 
pronounced  upon  a  felon  whom  I  gratefully  identified  as  the  boy 
who  had  issued  the  orders :  "  More  potatoes  for  the  Captain's 
tent!" 

Let  the  incident  be  an  allegory.     The  unrest  of  our  society 
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today  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  suspicion  that  men  are  falling 
more  and  more  into  the  position  of  toilers  for  other  men  who  are 
evading  the  law  of  reciprocal  service.  Dissatisfaction  is  fed  by 
belief  that  many  occupations,  needful  in  themselves,  are  becom- 
ing less  and  less  a  social  benefaction  and  more  and  more  a 
means  of  levying  tribute  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice. Successful  and  arrogant  individualism  seems  to  defy  the 
law  of  mutualism  that  must  reign  in  right  society. 

If  it  were  our  duty  to  believe  that  the  thing  which  now  is 
must  always  be,  it  would  be  treason  to  describe  desirable  things 
not  yet  achieved.  If,  before  pointing  out  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment, it  were  necessary  to  know  the  whole  process  by  which  the 
actual  may  be  changed  into  the  rational,  hope  would  be  forever 
dumb.  If  approach  to  completer  justice  in  future  society  involved 
resort  to  ameliorative  injustice  in  present  society,  we  might  well 
distrust  prophecies  of  progress. 

It  is  both  weak  and  wrong  to  refuse  recognition  of  a  princi- 
ple on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  forsee  the  method  of  its  appli- 
cation. Right  thought  and  right  feeling  make  right  action 
easier.  The  most  dismal  and  impotent  pessimism  is  the  hope- 
lessness that  dares  not  admit  the  need  of  change.  Adoption  of 
the  principles  just  cited  into  commanding  rank  in  our  standards 
of  social  action  will  assure  steady  approach  to  more  worthy  con- 
ditions. The  details  of  progressive  adjustment  must  come  from 
experiments,  just  as  in  the  case  of  improvements  in  printing 
presses  or  in  dynamos. 

Albion  W.  Small. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


POLITICS  AND  CRIME.' 

While  discussing  the  reformation  of  criminals  it  is  distinctly 
in  order  to  say  something  about  the  reformation  of  politics.  For 
if  the  state  have  within  itself  the  elements  of  criminality,  how 
can  it  hope  to  reform  criminals?  There  are  those  who  pretend 
to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  but 
the  policy  of  setting  a  thief  to  reform  a  thief  has,  I  think,  never 
found  a  defender.  And  yet  it  has  frequently  happened  that  those 
representatives  of  the  state  with  whom  criminals  are  brought 
most  intimately  and  continuously  in  contact,  policemen,  police 
justices,  sheriffs,  sheriffs'  deputies  and  jail-keepers,  are  only  a 
shade,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  criminals  themselves.  The  thief- 
catcher  is  inevitably  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  either  something 
of  a  thief-reformer  or  of  a  thief-degrader. 

Now,  in  treating  crime  as  in  treating  any  chronic  disease,  the 
hope  of  cure  lies  very  largely  in  curative  treatment  during  the 
early  stages.  And  yet  it  is  with  the  officials  enumerated  above 
as  most  likely  to  be  tainted  with  criminal  instincts  that  the  man 
or  woman  suspected  of  crime  is  first  brought  in  contact.  Petty 
offenders  and  those  living  on  the  verge  of  criminality  in  our 
large  cities,  seldom  get  past  this  line  of  guardians  of  the  peace, 
and  live  always  more  or  less  in  their  presence.  The  policeman 
to  them  represents  the  state.  Three  classes  of  persons  who 
commonly  offend  against  the  law  have  an  especially  intimate 
acquaintance  with  policemen  and  police  courts  —  I  refer  to  gam- 
blers, prostitutes  and  saloon-keepers.  There  are  not  very  many 
criminals  who  do  not  either  belong  to  these  classes  or  to  their 
patrons.  It  consequently  follows  that  these  classes  and  the  more 
pronounced  criminals  through  them,  form  their  idea  of  the  state 
and  its  morality,  by  what  they  see  of  it  in  the  persons  of  the 
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policemen  and  the  police  magistrates.  If  the  state,  through 
these  its  representatives,  gives  object  lessons  in  corruption,  the 
classes  that  tend  to  criminality  cannot  but  infer  that  the  state  is 
fundamentally  as  criminal  as  themselves ;  that,  in  short,  criminal 
instincts  are  universal,  the  only  differences  being  that  they  are 
concealed  by  varying  degrees  of  hypocrisy,  and  their  activity 
attended  by  varying  measures  of  success.  This  conviction,  that 
crime  is  all  pervasive  and  that  government  is  simply  one  of  the 
tricks  in  the  trade  of  dog-eat-dog  which  all  are  playing,  will 
paralyze  the  conscience  quicker  than  any  other  belief  that  can 
take  possession  of  the  human  heart.  Let  that  conviction  become 
thoroughly  rooted  and  it  will  take  a  long  term  at  a  very  excel- 
lent and  presumptively  a  very  expensive  reformatory  to  get  it 
out. 

And  yet  what  other  thought  can  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
a  young  man  whose  wildness  has  not  yet  ripened  into  crime? 
He  can  get  his  drinks  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  the  law,  perhaps 
because  money  is  paid  the  police,  and  perhaps  because  the 
saloon-keeper  that  he  patronizes  is  a  city  alderman.  The  gam- 
bling den  to  which  he  goes  is  immune  from  interference,  the  light 
in  the  passageway  leading  to  it  shines  out  on  the  pavement  where 
brass-buttoned  policemen  walk  with  eyes  that  see  not,  because 
the  man  who  runs  the  establishment  is  the  Republican  commit- 
teeman from  that  ward.  Of  the  houses  of  prostitution  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  many  are  "pulled"  but  few  are  closed. 
Some  are  even  free  from  annoyance  or  danger  in  this  regard 
because  their  managers  have  made  their  peace  with  the  officials 
by  money  payments  or  otherwise.  He  may  even  know  that  the 
degraded  street-walker  who  solicits  himself  and  others  without 
shame  and  without  fear  divides  her  earnings  with  the  policeman 
on  her  beat  which  is  also  his.  He  finds  that  many  of  the 
police  arrests  are  "fakes;"  formalities  gone  through  with  to 
satisfy  the  "dear  public,"  to  make  a  record  for  some  depart- 
ment, or  some  captain  or  some  patrolman.  When  certain  of  his 
cronies  are  arrested  on  rather  serious  charges  he  finds  that  the 
police  court  is  presided  over  by  a  man  without  dignity  and  with- 
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out  honesty.  The  judge's  predecessor  eloped  with  a  prostitute, 
and  the  one  before  that  was  a  defaulter.  The  judge  will  accept 
a  "straw  bond"  if  urged  to  do  so  by  a  disreputable  attorney 
whose  large  fees  come  from  his  ability  to  "work  the  court" 
and  from  no  other  sort  of  ability  whatever.  In  other  cases  the 
judge  may,  for  a  consideration,  allow  a  man  charged  with  a  seri- 
ous offense  to  plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  one,  and  to  impose  a 
nominal  fine  of  five  dollars. 

Our  supposititious  young  man  sees  relatively  decent  people 
who  have  business  with  the  police  magistrates  brow-beaten, 
insulted,  and  perhaps  fined  without  cause.  When  some  of  his 
wealthier  comrades,  or  those  he  has  watched  from  afar,  actually 
have  to  go  to  jail  on  some  serious  charge,  their  money  procures 
them  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  even  to  the  joys  of  "taking  in  the 
town,"  an  official  being  detailed  to  accompany  and  bring  back 
the  debauchee. 

If  he  finally  goes  to  jail  himself,  he  will  spend  most  of  his 
time  discussing  with  others  such  things  as  these,  and  will 
come  to  feel  that  they  are  the  ordinary  facts  of  social  life.  He 
may  hear  of  small  towns  and  rural  communities  in  which  con- 
ditions are  almost  as  bad  as  those  with  which  he  is  personally 
acquainted  —  places  where  the  constables  and  justices  work 
together  to  catch  as  many  tramps  as  possible  and  give  them  as 
short  sentences  as  possible  in  order  to  collect  fees  from  the 
county  for  this,  their  official  activity.  He  may  hear  of  other 
places  where  tramps  and  defenseless  persons  are  arrested  on 
flimsy  charges  and  then  assured  that  "  they  will  be  let  off  easy" 
if  they  plead  guilty,  but  kept  in  jail  indefinitely  if  they  insist  on 
a  trial  —  the  explanation  being  that  the  justices  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  get  fees  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  convictions. 
He  may  hear  of  still  other  places  where  the  sheriff  and  county 
officers  are  in  collusion  to  keep  the  jail  as  full  as  possible,  the 
sheriff's  contract  being  such  that  each  day's  board  of  each  pris- 
oner represents  a  considerable  profit  to  him. 

Now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  young  man  would  have  all 
these  experiences  in  any  one  month,  in  any  one  town,  but  there 
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is  not  a  single  supposition  in  the  whole  string  of  them  which  has 
not  its  counterpart  in  definite  facts  for  which  I  could  furnish 
names,  dates,  and  localities.  These  facts  have  been  gleaned 
from  cities  as  widely  separated  as  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  But  curiously  enough  the  list  of  the 
cities  from  which  they  are  gleaned  does  not  include  New  York. 
That  city,  if  we  chose  to  study  it,  might  afford  us  examples  of 
all  these  things  and  of  a  great  many  more.  We  might  tell  of  a 
time  when  three  out  of  the  fifteen  police  magistrates  had  been 
indicted,  and  another  had  but  narrowly  escaped.  We  might 
speak  of  an  impressive  spectacle  of  about  one  hundred  policemen 
in  uniform,  each  of  whom  during  the  three  preceding  years  had 
been  convicted  of  unprovoked  assault  on  citizens  amounting  to 
crimes  of  assault  in  the  second  and  third  degree.  During  about 
the  same  period  one  hundred  and  eight  officers  of  the  force  had 
been  convicted  of  offenses  amounting  to  crimes,  of  which  forty- 
eight  were  felonies.  There  the  Sunday  closing  law  was  used 
simply  as  a  means  of  extorting  blackmail  from  the  liquor-dealers, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  was  systematized  through  the  liquor- 
dealers'  association.  Gambling  houses  and  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion were  blackmailed,  the  detective  in  each  ward  acting  as  the 
"Captain's  Collector,"  and  being  so  termed  by  those  interested. 
Detectives,  pawnbrokers  and  thieves  worked  together  in  pros- 
perous collusion  for  their  common  enrichment.  The  "green- 
goods"  men  received  regular  protection,  and  if  victims  made 
complaint  they  were  treated  by  the  police  with  scant  courtesy, 
or  in  the  words  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  the  police  "put  a 
scare  on  them"  and  then  proceeded  to  divide  the  "swag." 
Abortionists  and  other  criminals  also  came  in  for  the  countenance 
of  the  state  through  its  police  department.  Legitimate  busi- 
nesses were  put  under  contribution,  and  innocent  and  defenseless 
persons,  including  women,  were  arrested  in  order  that  they  might 
be  blackmailed.  Places  on  the  force  were  so  profitable  that  they 
were  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and  a  captaincy  was  proved 
to  have  been  paid  for  with  815,000. 

Now  it  did  not  need  a  Lexow  committee  to  tell  the  criminal 
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and  semi-criminal  classes  of  New  York  that  her  police  depart- 
ment was  corrupt.  The  corrupt  practices  at  which  the  country 
threw  up  its  respectable  hands  in  horror  had  for  years  been  the 
accepted  and  commonplace  facts  of  their  lives  upon  which  all 
their  activity  had  been  conditioned.  What  chance  was  there 
that  the  state,  through  the  weak  precepts  and  prohibitions  of  its 
statute  book,  could  counteract  the  powerful  teaching  of  this  its 
own  bad  example?  How  many  years  at  Elmira  would  it  take  to 
re-form  a  young  man  whose  character  had  been  formed  in  the 
first  place  by  life  in  the  slums  of  a  city  so  governed? 

It  would  have  been  fair  to  base  what  there  is  to  be  said  on 
this  subject  upon  New  York  and  its  experience,  because  New 
York  is,  or  was,  the  bright  particular  star  in  the  firmament  of 
spoils  politics.  It  would  have  been  proper  to  use  it  as  typical, 
not  because  other  American  cities  are  as  bad,  but  because  it 
shows  clearly  what  we  will  come  to  if  we  take  that  road.  It  is 
the  reduction  to  iniquity  of  city  government  by  spoils  politics. 

It  seemed  better  to  refer  to  New  York  only  incidentally  lest 
those  who  live  elsewhere  might  fancy  that  what  was  said  does 
not  apply  to  them.  In  fact,  as  already  indicated,  the  blight  of 
spoils  politics  is  upon  the  various  branches  of  local  administra- 
tion in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States.  I  venture  to  guess,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  guess, 
that  in  three-fourths  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a 
population  of  more  than  50,000,  there  are  frequent  though  infor- 
mal conferences  between  the  officers  of  the  law  and  habitual  law 
breakers  as  to  how  far  the  laws  will  have  to  be  enforced  —  how 
far  it  will  be  necessary  to  pander  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community.  Out  of  the  dozen  cities  with  which  I  am  somewhat 
acquainted  there  are  but  two  in  which  the  police  magistrates  are 
generally  held  to  be  conscientious  and  intelligent  gentlemen. 
One  of  the  two  is  Washington,  D.  C,  which  has  no  vestige  of  local 
self-government.  I  do  not  happen  to  know  of  one  single  city 
or  town  having  local  self-government,  where  the  party  in  power 
can  afford  consistently  and  persistently  to  defy  the  criminal  and 
semi-criminal  classes.     These  classes  are  politically  very  active. 
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they  are  united  for  their  common  purposes,  and  they  are  ideally 
non-partisan.  The  commonest  arrangement  is  for  them  to  unite 
themselves  in  each  locality  with  whatever  party  has  there  a 
majority  on  national  issues,  because  only  a  party  in  power  can 
give  them  what  they  want.  It  thus  comes  about  that  in  most 
communities  the  party  in  power  is  more  likely  to  be  corrupt  than 
the  party  of  the  minority,  for,  as  an  acute  observer  has  said,  you 
cannot  expect  right  conduct  from  a  party  as  long  as  it  contains 
within  itself  enough  criminal  votes  to  defeat  it. 

The  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  very  simple,  though 
no  one  acquainted  with    the   facts  will    venture  to  think  it  very 
easy  of  application.     It  is  this :     There  must  be  in  each  locality 
a  body  of  conscientious  voters  slightly  more  numerous  than  the 
criminals  and  semi-criminals,  and  just  as  active  politically,  just 
as  non-partizan  in  local  affairs,  and  (here  is  usually  the  rub)  just 
as  coherent.     Much   good  breath   and  good   energy  has  been 
wasted  in  denouncing  "machine  politics."      Machine  politics  are 
inevitable  as  the  good  government  clubs  and  civic  federations  of 
the  last  few  years  well  know.     It  was  shortly  before  the  advent 
of  such  sensible  and  efficient  organizations  as  these  that  a  politi- 
cian  said   to   me,  "The   trouble   with   the   good  people  of  this 
town  —  the  trouble  with   the  good  people  is  that  they  are  such 
blamed  fools."     What  he  meant  was  that  the  good  people  of  the 
place   demanded  of  him    an   impossible   thing,   namely  that   he 
should  do  right,  while  yet  they  left  him  without  uefense  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.     An  old-fashioned  citizens'  movement 
was  like  "  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  today  is,  and   tomorrow 
is  not,"  while  as  for  the  political  activity  of  the  criminal  classes 
it  will  last  as  long  as  crime,  and  "it  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps." 

Our  whole  business  in  this  discussion  is  to  note  how  essential  to 
the  right  treatment  of  criminals  is  the  reform  of  our  local  gov- 
ernments. The  movement  for  the  reform  of  politics  is  under 
way,  and  it  must  succeed  or  all  our  attempts  to  reform  criminals 
will  be  like  opposing  the  ocean's  tide  with  a  mop. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  influence  for  evil  which 
corrupt  politics  exerts  on  the  possibly  criminal  elements  of  our 
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population.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  subject,  but  the  members  of  this  association  are  doubtless 
more  familiar  with  the  directly  bad  influence  of  spoils  politics 
upon  the  administration  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions. 

Even  when  spoils  politics  does  not  issue  in  definite  and  mani- 
fest corruption,  it  still  has  a  terribly  paralyzing  influence  upon 
all  attempts  to  reform  criminals.  Wherever  politics  is  a  wholly 
selfish  business,  and  "the  art  of  winning  elections"  is  practiced 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  by  men  not  qualified  for  the  offices  to 
which  they  attain,  we  have  a  blundering,  obtuse  and  conscience- 
less management  of  institutions.  A  teacher  who  was  looking  up 
local  conditions  as  a  preparation  for  lecturing  on  crime  found 
that  the  only  man  connected  with  the  county  jail  who  had  an 
unselfish  interest  in  prison  reform  was  one  of  the  prisoners.  The 
sheriff  of  the  county  said  he  was  in  oflfice  to  make  all  he  could 
out  of  it  "honestly,"  which  meant  "legally."  He  was  a  great 
improvement  on  his  predecessor  who  was  believed  to  have  given 
his  cupidity  an  even  freer  rein.  In  such  an  institution,  and  it  is 
typical  of  two-thirds  of  our  county  institutions,  the  criminal 
must  come  to  feel  that  the  state  is  as  selfish  as  himself,  though 
it  may  not  be  as  criminal.  I  have  referred  to  a  county  institu- 
tion in  California.  Let  me  refer  in  the  same  connection  to  the 
State  Penitentiary  of  Nebraska,  where  the  wardenship  has  been 
the  football  of  politics,  where  prisoners  are  pretty  well  proved 
to  have  been  killed  while  being  corrected,  and  where  the  lobby- 
ist lessee,  who  for  more  than  ten  years  held  the  institution  as  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  has  been  finally  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
himself.  Again  and  again  improved  methods  of  dealing  with 
crime,  modern  reformatories,  the  parole  of  prisoners,  police 
supervision  of  discharged  prisoners,  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  numberless  other  improvements  work  unsatisfactorily  because 
we  have  not  officials  honest  enough,  intelligent  enough  and  dili- 
gent enough  to  carry  them  out  properly. 

There  is  yet  a  third  aspect  of  this  subject  which  must  be 
mentioned,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  the  special  business  of  this 
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association  to  consider  it.  I  refer  to  times  when  crime  becomes 
epidemic,  and  our  industrial  problems  are  lighted  up  by  the 
flames  of  burning  property,  and  sometimes  by  the  flash  of  army 
rifles  —  times  such  as  we  saw  in  1877,  1886  and  1894.  At  such 
times  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  through  our  whole  commu- 
nity to  tolerate  and  even  sympathize  with  acts  of  violence  on  the 
part  of  strikers.  This  tendency  has  its  origin  in  a  latent  belief 
that  the  capitalists  whose  property  is  in  danger  are  themselves 
sinners,  and  that  in  these  times  of  outbreak.  Violence  is  merely 
attempting,  in  a  wild,  unreasoning  way,  to  get  even  with  Chicane. 
It  is  felt  that  the  corporations  ought  not  to  complain  if  the  local 
governments  which  they  have  conspired  to  emasculate  have  not 
the  virility  to  defend  them.  The  burning  of  cars  is  doubtless 
not  justified  by  the  fact  that  their  owners  corrupted  a  legislature, 
but  the  community  having  tolerated  one  crime,  has  a  sneaking 
tendency  to  tolerate  the  other  as  an  offset. 

This  illustration  of  the  solidarity  of  evil  brings  us  back  to 
the  opinion  of  the  criminal  that  if  the  local  ofificials  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  are  corrupt,  then  society  as  a  whole  is  as 
corrupt  as  himself.  What  we  have  called  his  "opinion"  is  little 
more  than  a  feeling,  an  instinct.  But  it  is  not  so  preposterous 
and  unreasonable  as  one  could  wish.  If  a  corrupt  police  depart- 
ment exists  year  after  year  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable 
implication  that  it  is  as  good  a  police  department  as  the  com- 
munity cares  to  take  the  trouble  to  have.  The  community  is,  in 
fact,  particeps  criminis.  And  a  further  fact,  already  hinted  at, 
which  has  not  perhaps  attained  the  notoriety  it  deserves,  con- 
firms the  same  view.  Many  of  those  whom  we  call  our  best 
citizens  —  people  that  is  with  wealth,  social  position  and  very 
likely  church  membership  —  are  personally  interested  in  having 
a  local,  or  possibly  a  state  government  that  is  not  too  honest. 
As  attorneys,  or  investors,  or  business  men,  they  are  likely  to  be 
interested  in  building  contracts,  or  paving  contracts,  or  electric 
lighting,  or  a  water  company,  or  a  gas  company,  or  street  railway 
franchises,  or  in  "placing"  the  bonds  which  the  government  may 
issue  from  time  to  time.      For  such  reasons  as  these  many  citizens 
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who  think  themselves  respectable,  and  are  in  fact  highly  influential, 
are  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  corrupt  or  semi-corrupt 
party,  and  ask  no  questions  except  questions  as  to  the  treatment 
to  be  accorded  to  the  enterprises  in  which  they  are  interested. 
They  do  not  think  themselves  responsible  for  open  gambling  dens 
and  scandalous  police  courts,  but  they  are.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  promising  movement  for  municipal  reform  to  be  wrecked 
on  such  hidden  rocks  as  these.  When  the  criminal  indicts  the 
community  because  of  corruption  in  some  branch  of  local  gov- 
ernment he  is  usually  right.  If  we  try  the  case  on  its  merits, 
the  indictment  stands.  The  only  way  that  you  or  I  can  clear 
ourselves  of  complicity  is  by  showing  that  we  have  done  the  utmost 
humanly  possible  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  But 
if,  unhappily,  we  are  compelled  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  yester- 
day to  plead  "  Guilty  as  charged,"  then  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  do  "works  meet  for  repentance"  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
facts  of  today  and  of  the  swift  coming  tomorrows  give  no  grounds 

for  our  further  indictment. 

A.  G.  Warner. 
Stanford  University. 


MR.  KIDD'S  "SOCIAL  EVOLUTION." 

The  central  problem  of  social  evolution  as  it  presents  itself 
to  Mr.  Kidd  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized.  Modern  physio- 
logical science  establishes  as  the  first  condition  of  all  progress 
the  maintenance  of  that  struggle  among  the  individuals  of  a  race 
which  continually  eliminates  the  less  efficient  and  enables  the 
more  efficient  to  survive  and  multiply.  Any  successful  attempt 
to  suspend  the  struggle  and  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  unfit 
members  will  not  merely  check  further  progress  but  will  inevi- 
tably cause  a  deterioration  of  the  race.  Among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, nature,  acting  blindly  and  instinctively,  insures  the  main- 
tenance of  the  struggle.  But  when  man  emerges  it  is  different. 
"  Now  at  last,  science  stands  confronted  with  a  creature  differ- 
ing in  this  important  respect  from  all  that  have  gone  before 
him.      He  is  endowed  with  reason." 

Now,  when  reason  begins  to  look  into  this  "  struggle,"  it  can 
find  no  justification  for  the  pain  and  misery  and  brutality  of  such 
a  mode  of  progress.  "  To  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the 
so-called  lower  classes,  in  the  advanced  civilizations  of  today,  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work  are  still  without  any 
rational  sanction."  (67)  So  long  as  the  masses  are  kept  down 
under  strong  class  government,  their  intelligence  uneducated, 
they  remain  impotent.  But  modern  conditions  of  progress 
demand  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  race  shall  be 
brought  into  the  keenest  rivalry  of  life  —  this  keen  rivalry 
demands  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  individuals.  Hence  the 
modern  democratic  movement  making  for  equalization  of 
opportunity  intensifies  the  "  struggle,"  the  rivalry  of  life,  and 
improves  the  pace  of  progress.  But  this  equalization  of  oppor- 
tunity, by  educating  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  and  by  placing 
an  increased  portion  of  political  and  social  power  in  their  hands, 
raises  up  an  enemy  of  social  progress. 
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For  when  the  popular  reason  is  got  into  play,  finding  no 
rational  justification  for  the  struggle  with  its  "natural  selection," 
it  may  proceed  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  organizing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  race  so  as  to  secure  a  comfortable  competence 
for  all  alike,  and  thus  sacrificing  the  progress  of  the  future  of 
the  race  in  the  interest  of  the  existing  generation.  This  tendency 
Mr.  Kidd  finds  to  be  taking  shape  in  modern  socialism.  Social- 
ism, he  urges,  is,  in  spite  of  some  woolly-headed  advocates, 
eminently  rational ;  intellectual  criticism  cannot  break  down  its 
main  positions ;  a  rationalistic  community  striving  to  make  the 
most  of  the  present  would  certainly  organize  itself  on  a  social- 
ist basis,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  strain  and  misery  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  thus  sealing  the  doom  of  the  race,  which 
from  that  time  must  weaken,  deteriorate,  and  eventually  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Socialism,  he  urges,  is  not  really  a  culmination  of  the  dem- 
ocratic or  humanitarian  movement  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  it 
is  its  antithesis.  Though  dominated  chiefly  by  humanitarian 
and  moral  forces,  the  softening  and  deepening  in  the  character 
of  the  power  held  by  classes,  which  has  brought  about  a  series 
of  concessions  to  the  masses,  this  democratic  movement  is  only 
genuinely  progressive  so  far  as  it  increases  the  rivalry  of  life  by 
placing  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  population  upon 
an  equality  in  the  competition.  Socialism,  by  putting  an  end 
to  this  rivalry,  is  retrogressive.  But  is  reason  to  have  her  way, 
and  is  social  progress  to  be  checked  by  this  suicidal  policy? 

There  is  another  force  in  eternal  strife  with  reason  —  that  is, 
religion — the  eternal  repository  of  the  race-preserving  instincts 
in  all  ages  and  all  races.  Scientific  evolution,  by  ignoring  reli- 
gion—  Mr.  Kidd  says  it  has  ignored  it — has  neglected  the 
one  truly  progressive  force  in  history.  Intellectual  ascendency 
has  never  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  power  and  integrity  of 
a  race.  Social  evolution  is  not  engaged  in  raising  the  intellectual 
caliber  of  man  :  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  Romans 
of  the  early  empire,  the  men  of  our  own  Elizabethan  era  were 
intellectually  as  high  and  probably  much  higher  than  we  are ; 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  men  of  different  races  and  degrees  of 
civilization  differ  in  individual  intellectual  power  ;  social  evolution 
is  engaged  in  producing  social  efficiency,  and  it  does  this  work  by 
the  exclusive  agency  of  religion.  The  function  of  religion  is  to 
protect  the  condition  of  progress  for  a  race  by  imposing  super- 
natural and  extra-rational  sanction  for  conduct  which  reason 
would  condemn  but  which  is  necessary  for  the  progress  of  the 
race. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  main  thesis  which  Mr.  Kidd  invites  us 
to  examine.  In  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  religion  Mr. 
Kidd  does  not  scorn  the  service  of  reason.  Collecting  defini- 
tions from  a  medley  of  thinkers,  including  Seneca,  Comte,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Hegel,  Huxley,  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Kidd  boils  them 
to  extract  their  fullest  common  measure.  The  unbiased  observer 
who  examined  the  medley  of  phenomena  called  "  religious " 
would,  he  maintains,  become  possessed  by  one  idea  that  "  under- 
neath all  this  vast  series  of  phenomena  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted, he  beheld  man  in  some  way  in  conflict  with  his  own 
reason."  (90) 

It  is  important  to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Kidd's 
religion  is  wholly  irrational.  The  systems  it  sets  up  are  quite 
independent  of  all  standards  of  intellectual  truth.  For  religion 
is  with  him  no  mere  vague  instinct  or  sentiment  of  awe.  It 
means  religious  systems  with  set  dogmas,  ordinances  and  rit- 
ual. Owing  to  this  irrational  impulse  man  everywhere  is 
"  possessed  by  the  desire  to  set  up  sanctions  for  his  individual 
conduct,  which  would  appear  to  be  supernatural  against  those 
which  were  natural,  sanctions  which  would  appear  to  be  ultra- 
rational  against  those  which  were  simply  rational."  (92) 

Instead  of  being  a  "grotesque  fungoid  growth,"  these  reli- 
gions are  the  husks  in  which  the  seed  of  social  progress  is  pre- 
served and  lies  hid.  They  are  the  clothing  of  the  race-pre- 
serving instincts.  Let  us  clearly  understand  this  position. 
Though  Mr.  Kidd  tries  to  cast  a  mysterious  halo  of  spiritual  glow 
round  this  religious  force  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  supernatural 
at  all  (though  he  says  it   is),  but  simply   a  racial   feeling  which 
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impels  individuals  to  conduct  which  would  be  against  their  indi- 
vidual interests  if  they  were  mere  individuals,  instead  of  mem- 
bers of  a  race,  conduct  in  which  whole  generations  are  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  unborn  generations  —  the  total 
advantage  of  the  race. 

It  is,  I  think,  right  to  recognize  the  justice  of  Mr.  Kidd's 
contention  that  modern  sociologists,  socialistic  writers  in  partic- 
ular, have  exhibited  a  defective  grasp  of  the  social  organism 
from  the  racial  point  of  view.  They  have  been  content  as  a 
rule  to  work  out  the  harmony  of  individual  interests  in  a  com- 
munity at  a  given  time,  forgetting  that  the  organic  life  which 
gives  the  full  unity  is  the  total  life  of  a  number  of  succes- 
sive generations,  constituting  the  history  of  a  race.  Just  as  an 
individual,  being  part  of  a  society,  appears  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  the  full  free  development  of  his  individuality  for  the  sake  of 
society,  so  no  single  generation  of  society  lives  for  itself  alone, 
but  is  determined  in  its  conduct  by  considerations  of  the  good 
of  other  generations.  Nay  further,  even  race  life  does  not  pre- 
sent a  complete  and  isolated  whole  ;  the  history  of  the  complete 
race  is  determined  by  its  contribution  to  the.  larger  total  of 
humanity,  which  again  is  a  tributary  to  the  vast  cosmic  life.  Mr. 
Kidd's  book  deserves  high  praise  for  the  vigorous  assertion  of 
the  claim  of  the  wider  social  organism  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
several  generations,  and  of  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  which 
supports  this  claim. 

The  race-preserving  sentiment  is,  he  rightly  recognizes,  analo- 
gous to  the  instinct  by  which  a  mother  sacrifices  herself  for  her 
child,  only  operating  over  a  far  wider  sphere.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  race-preserving  force  there  can  be  no  question.  But  is  it 
irrational?  Is  it  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  individual  or  of 
the  single  generation?  Can  there  be  such  antagonism  between 
the  true  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  race  as  requires  a  spe- 
cial mysterious  force,  religion,  to  trick  itself  up  in  a  number  of 
fantastic  and  false  guises  (the  falsity  Kidd  does  not  dispute),  in 
order  to  frighten  the  individual  into  acting  against  his  interest. 

There  is  no   such  antagonism.     Take  the  so-called  sacrifice 
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of  motherhood.  Does  a  mother  really  act  unreasonably  and 
against  her  true  interest  in  the  sacrifices  she  is  said  to  make  for 
her  children?  Only  when  a  narrow  and  a  false  view  of  her  inter- 
terest  is  taken.  Certain  suffering  is  undergone  by  her  for  the 
good  of  others,  but  in  so  far  as  she  has  exercised  a  choice,  this 
good  of  her  children  is  identified  with  her  own  good,  or,  as  we 
say,  "she  finds  her  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others."  The 
sacrifice  is  but  a  purchase  of  certain  higher  interests  at  the 
expense  of  lower  interests,  an  adjustment  in  the  true  interests  of 
the  reasonable  self. 

The  antagonism  which  Mr.  Kidd  posits  between  the  individ- 
ual and  race  implies  a  conception  of  society  as  a  mere  aggregate 
of  absolutely  severed  selves,  ignoring  the  common  life  or  treat- 
ing it  as  something  separate  from  the  life  of  the  individuals  and 
requiring  a  separate  provision  for  its  sustenance. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  Mr.  Kidd's  conception  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  struggle  for  the  life  of  others  is  as  essential  a 
part  as  the  struggle  for  one's  own  life — and  what  is  more  the  senti- 
ments and  forces  which  make  for  the  two  are  not  really  separa- 
ble, because  our  own  life  is  organically  related  to  the  life  of 
others,  the  family,  the  generation,  the  race.  Just  as  the  mother 
does  not  really  sacrifice  her  own  good  for  the  good  of  others, 
but  seeks  her  good  in  the  good  of  others,  so  it  is  with  the  strug- 
gle in  its  wider  form.  The  man  who  reasonably  seeks  his  own 
interest  will  (in  a  socially  efficient  race),  conform  to  such  rules 
of  conduct  as  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  race,  because  such 
conduct  will  give  him  most  satisfaction,  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  a  school  who  mistrust  utilitarian  language,  because  such  con- 
duct contributes  to  the  realization  of  his  rational  self. 

Spencer  (though  failing  to  explain  the  moral  sanction  or  the 
feeling  of  "  ought"),  has  clearly  shown  how  the  altruistic  (re-rep- 
resentative), motives  may  come  intooperation  and,  forming  habits, 
dominate  conduct.  Mr.  Kidd,  having  carefully  excluded  certain 
operative  moral  forces  from  his  conception  of  "  rational,"  insists 
on  bringing  them  in  afterward  under  guise  of  a  supplementary 
force  called  religion. 
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Let  us  now  try  to  understand  a  little  more  definitely  what 
the  function  of  this  religion  is.  Is  it  ethical?  Mr.  Kidd  says 
yes.  Does  it  then  stimulate  feelings  of  justice  and  kindness, 
generosity  and  pity?  The  answer  is  "yes" — up  to  a  certain 
point — and  indirectly.  The  true  work  of  religion,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  to  maintain  the  intensest  form  of  rivalry  among 
ail  the  members  of  a  race.  It  is  true,  religion  also  figures  as 
the  softening  and  broadening  influence  of  the  modern  demo- 
cratic and  humanitarian  movement ;  it  has  helped  to  cast  the 
mighty  from  their  seats  and  to  raise  the  humble  and  meek.  But 
Mr.  Kidd  is  careful  to  remind  us  that  it  has  done  this  not  out  of 
simple-hearted  consideration  for  the  weak  and  oppressed,  but  in 
order  that  by  placing  all  competitors  on  a  footing  of  equality  in 
the  rivalry  of  life  the  pain  and  misery  of  inevitable  failure  may 
be  most  economically  used  to  forward  the  progress  of  the  race. 
In  other  words  it  aims  not  at  reducing  the  mass  of  misery  and 
failure;  but  at  ensuring  that  the  right  persons  {i.  e.,  the  really 
unfit),  shall  be  miserable  and  fail.  The  primary  object  of  reli- 
gion is  thus  to  intensify  competition — not  competition  on  a  moral 
plane — but  such  competition  as  shall  crush  out  of  physical  exist- 
ence the  least  efficient  members.  Incidentally  religion,  as  a  fac- 
tor in  democratic  and  humanitarian  movements,  has  made  for 
abstract  justice,  but  with  the  object  of  sharpening  antagonism 
among  the  individuals  of  a  society  and  among  the  races  of  the 
world  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  A  most  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,  "I  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a  sword." 
Rivalry  in  its  fiercest  form  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  religion  stands  with  the  sword  of  justice  in  her  hand, 
a  divine  executioner  of  the  unfortunate. 

But  what  practical  conduct  does  religion  enjoin?  In  order 
to  intensify  the  rivalry  of  life  it  is  desirable  that  population 
should  constantly  outrun  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 
Hence,  the  first  practical  behest  of  religion  is  "  increase  and 
multiply." 

The  deep  current  of  religious  feeling  which  marks  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  makes  for  social  efficiency  and  enables  us  to  obtain 
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the  ascendency  over  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  habitable 
world.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  though  more  highly  devel- 
oped in  intellectual  attainments,  is  defective  in  those  moral  fac- 
tors which  make  for  social  efificiency,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
reformation  has  decreased  in  population,  losing  the  degree  of 
ascendency  she  once  had  among  the  nations. 

Similarly  taking  a  wider  scope  of  comparison,  Mr.  Kidd  finds 
the  Celtic  races  at  large  superior  to  the  Teutonic  in  intellectual 
power,  but  inferior  in  "social  efificiency"  (strangely  ignoring 
the  large  growth  of  Celtic  population  and  power  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Canada  and  the  Australian  colonies). 

Into  the  elaborate  historical  illustrations  which  Mr.  Kidd 
adduces,  I  cannot  enter  here,  but  I  may  remark  that  his  modern 
instances  all  assume  that  social  efificiency  and  racial  success  are  to 
be  measured  by  counting  heads,  a  quantitative  view  of  progress  to 
which  I  shall  return  presently. 

Mr.  Kidd  thinks  a  reasonable  limitation  of  the  population, 
whatever  methods  are  adopted,  to  be  a  wrong  and  selfish  policy, 
because  it  "exploits  in  the  interest  of  the  existing  generation  of 
individuals  that  humanitarian  movement  which  is  providing  a 
developmental  force  operating  largely  in  the  interest  of  future 
generations." 

But  leaving  this  point  for  the  present  let  us  look  more  closely 
at  the  nature  of  the  work  religion  is  said  to  do  in  modern 
social  progress.  Religion,  which  Kidd,  when  convenient,  chooses 
to  identify  with  altruistic  feeling  and  with  humanitarianism  in  gen- 
eral, is  the  one  important  force  in  modern  progressive  move- 
ments. Under  the  influence  of  this  growing  altruism,  the  power- 
holding  classes,  those  who  are  in  possession  of  government,  of 
land,  and  of  capital,  have  made  concession  after  concession  to 
the  masses.  Mr.  Kidd  explains  that  the  growing  pity  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  classes,  and  not  the  power  of  the  masses,  is  the 
force  which  has  brought  about  these  changes,  and  he  has  the 
hardihood  to  illustrate  from  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
English  reform  movement.  This  grotesque  contention  is  forced 
upon  him.      For  if  the  growing  demand  of   the  subject  masses 
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for  political  and  economic  justice,  the  growing  recognition  and 
reality  of  their  force,  the  ability  to  organize  and  insist  upon 
their  rights  —  if  these  are  the  principal  direct  agents  of  reform  — 
not  even  the  expansive  method  of  Mr.  Kidd  can  classify  them 
under  the  term  religion  as  opposed  to  reformation.  To  avoid 
this  conclusion  Mr.  Kidd  perverts  history,  attributing  modern 
progress  to  the  generosity  of  the  classes.  It  is  quite  true,  of 
course,  that  one  condition  of  modern  progress,  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  of  the  later  steps  in  the  road  to  democracy  in 
England,  has  been  a  weakening  of  the  moral  power  of  resistance 
in  the  classes,  owing  to  a  vague  sense  of  the  injustice  of  class 
monopolies.  Moreover,  the  work  of  education,  of  light  and 
leading,  has  been  largely  done  by  a  small  number  of  morally 
emancipated  members  of  the  power-holding  classes.  But  the 
direct  efficient  cause  has  in  almost  every  case  been  the  force  of 
the  popular  demand.  To  speak  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
register  various  progressive  steps  in  English  history  as  voluntary 
concessions  of  the  power-holding  classes,  is  a  monstrous  per- 
version of  history.  Even  the  abolition  of  slavery,  both  for  this 
country  and  for  America,  was  not  brought  about  until  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  as  an  industrial  system  slavery  was 
uneconomical.  The  power-holders  have  never  made  a  conces- 
sion which  was  not  wrung  from  them  by  threats,  though  after 
fear  has  compelled  them  to  give  way  they  have  frequently 
attributed  the  act  to  their  native  generosity,  reminding  one  of  the 
story  of  the  small  boy  who,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  big- 
ger comrade,  remarked  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  that  he  was  "just 
agoin'  to  fall  down."  The  moral  weakness  of  the  position  of 
the  power-holding  classes  is  a  condition  of  the  success  of  pop- 
ular agitation  and  popular  force,  but  it  is  not  the  cause ;  the  con- 
cession is  no  more  voluntary  than  that  of  the  traveler  who  yields 
up  his  purse  when  a  pistol  is  placed  at  his  head. 

But  let  us  assume  that  Mr.  Kidd  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  progressive  movement  as  a  voluntary  concession  of 
power  by  the  classes,  and  that  religion  is  the  name  of  the  force 
which   induces  the   classes  to   act    contrary    to   the   dictates   of 
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rational  self-interest,  how  far  cern  this  movement  proceed  ?  A 
good  many  of  these  progressive  steps  tend  to  socialism.  Will 
religion  lead  to  socialism  ?  "  No  I "  says  Mr.  Kidd,  emphatically, 
"  No  ! "  Socialism  he  conceives  as  a  mechanical  organization  of 
society  with  the  special  object  of  putting  down  the  struggle  for 
life  and  therefore  stopping  the  spring  of  progress. 

A  socialistic  state  will  insist  on  securing  the  best  terms   for 
all  members  of  the  present  and  next  generation.     It  will  effect 
this  by  suspending  the  struggle  for  existence  upon  the  physical 
plane.     Weaklings  will  no  longer   be  weeded  out,   population 
will  be  regulated  within  the  bounds  of  comfortable  subsistence ; 
rejection  of  the  unfit  being  taken  away  the  race  will  lapse  into 
decay.  Here  we  must  obser\e  that  Mr.  Kidd  shows  no  grasp  of  the 
evolutionarv  character  of  socialism.     An  antagonism  similar  to 
that  between  reason  and  religion  he  finds  between  equalization 
of  opportunity  and  socialism.     Now  no  such  antagonism  exists. 
Socialism  in  its  philosophical  limitation  is  nothing  else  than  the 
progressive  equalization  of  opportunities.     Begiiming  by  equal- 
izing opportunities  to  live  and  to  get  a  fair  start  in  food  and 
other  physical  requirements,  it  proceeds  to  the  equalization  of 
opportunity  for  good  work  and  good  wages,  for  higher  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth ; 
it  achieves  this    eq::a"ization   of   opportunity  by   putting  down 
some  lower  form  of  struggle,  in  order  that  the  struggle  may  take 
a  higher  and  intenser  form.    \Mien  all  mankind  was  placed  upon 
absolutely  equal  terms  of  competition  in  the  ri\-alry  of  life,  the 
:  f  socialism  would  be  attained. 
i::e  policy  of  equalization  of  opportunity  hitherto  pursued 
is    not    antagonistic  to  socialism,  but   simply  marks  the   early 
stages    in  the   continuous  march  c:    —.^z'-.-.z    :oward    a    '    j-;r 
organic  social  life. 

But  Mr.  Kidd  niijii:   -rge.     Y       ^-~  -:ha:  the  c--— -e  for 
physical  life  is  iikeiv  to  be  sv;  ^i   iir...—  --.--. . 

invohing  the  necessary  deterioration  of  the  race."     But  here  I 
think  Mr.  Kidcs  position  is  open  ::  '     l    rriiirism.     He 

approves    the   modem  democratic  ......     ..    ^..  .-., _ .  eaiect,  on 
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the  ground  that  by  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  it  spreads 
and  intensifies  the  rivalry  of  life.  But  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
steps  in  this  movement  repress  the  struggle  on  the  purely 
physical  plane.  Poor  laws  and  sanitary  legislation,  for  example, 
are  directly  engaged  in  securing  the  continued  existence  of  those 
whom  the  physical  struggle  would  eliminate  through  hunger  or 
disease.  With  severer  logic  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  protested 
against  such  legislation  because  its  object  is  to  keep  alive  those 
"unfit"  persons  whose  sacrifice  was  demanded  in  the  interest  of 
society.  Mr.  Kidd  even  stamps  with  his  approval  education  acts 
and  the  eight-hour  movement,  though  the  very  raison  d'  etre  of 
such  movements  is  to  relieve  the  strain  of  the  physical  struggle. 

But  even  assuming  that  this  stern  deduction  of  Weismann- 
ism  were  correct,  the  "rejection"  of  the  unfit,  which  is  essential 
to  progress,  can  be  secured  by  a  less  barbarous  method  than  the 
homicidal  practices  consecrated  by  Mr.  Kidd's  religion.  The 
simple  wisdom  of  the  saying  that  "  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure"  can  surely  never  be  so  fully  justified  as  where  killing  is  the 
cure  that  is  advocated. 

Mr.  Kidd  asserts  that  socialism  would  place  restrictions  upon 
population,  and  that  such  restrictions  would  cause  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  race.  Here  he  begs  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, the  question  whether  society  cannot  secure  the  rejection  of 
the  unfit  much  more  effectually  than  it  is  now  secured,  by 
sternly  repressing  the  anti-social  conduct  which  produces  the 
physically  unfit.  Might  not  a  society  which  knew  how  to  look 
after  its  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  future  generations 
protect  itself  more  effectively  by  enjoining  on  its  members  the 
command  :  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,  but  needst  not  strive  officiously 
to  Tnake  alive." 

No  socialist  community  could  fail  to  recognize  that  marriage 
and  production  of  children  were  the  most  important  social  acts  ; 
that  society  had  a  clear  right  to  determine  what  sort  of  children 
should  be  born,  seeing  that  society  had  both  to  support  them  and 
to  depend  upon  them  for  support.  I  do  not  mean  that  such 
society   need  unduly  and  vexatiously  interfere  with   freedom  of 
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individual  choice,  so  as  to  say  what  marriages  should  take  place, 
but  it  would  certainly  claim  to  say  what  marriages  should  not 
take  place.  Every  intelligent  society,  socialist  or  other,  would 
consider  it  as  a  first  duty  to  prohibit  unsocial  unions,  would 
prevent  the  propagation  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  disease. 
I  do  not  say  that  such  restraints  need  depend  on  legislation, 
though  legal  restraints  are  clearly  justifiable  ;  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  in  an  educated  community,  the  majesty  of  the  venerable 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself,  might  suffice  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
the  physical  fitness  of  the  race  by  imposing  sterility  upon  the 
physically  unfit  of  each  generation.  Mr.  Kidd  seems  to  think 
that  nature  has  got  to  work  in  the  same  blind,  crude,  wasteful 
fashion  when  she  is  operating  through  self-conscious  reasonable 
man  as  when  she  is  operating  on  the  lowest  amoeba.  He  seems 
to  think  that  legislative  restrictions  upon  populations  would  be  in 
some  sense  interferences  with  the  course  of  nature,  or  to  use  a 
phase  of  Mr.  Spencer,  attempts  "  to  fight  against  the  constitution 
of  things."  But  the  social  will  expressing  itself  either  by  public 
opinion  or  through  an  act  of  parliament  is  just  as  much  a  natural 
force  as  any  other,  and  by  a  favorable  disposition  of  physiologi- 
cal conditions  is  capable  of  securing  physical  progress. 

Taking  a  wide  perspective  we  have  before  us  two  alternative 
views  of  social  progress  —  one  quantitative,  the  other  qualitative. 

Quantitative  progress  says  ;  "  Breed  freely,  so  that  those  below 
the  physical  average  may  be  killed  off  and  the  stronger  may 
multiply,  and  bursting  the  too  narrow  limits  of  their  original 
home  may  swarm  and  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  feebler  folk, 
ruthlessly  extirpating  these  natives  when  the  latter  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  ascendency,  or  else  compelling  them  to  toil  and  to 
give  up  the  profits  of  their  labor  to  the  owners  of  Maxim  guns 
and  superior  machinery." 

This  progress  is  measured  in  square  miles  of  territory,  bales 
of  cotton  goods  and  millions  of  low  class  English  lives,  which 
are  engaged  in  cut-throat  competition  of  military  or  commercial 
rivalry.  This  appears  to  be  Mr.  Kidd's  way  of  measuring 
progress. 

Qualitative  progress  consists  in  limiting  the  quantity  of  new 
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life  that  we  may  raise  the  quality  —  the  process  of  higher  indi- 
vidualism which  can  only  be  attained  by  putting  down  the  physi- 
cal rivalry  which  induces  only  physical  fitness,  and  substituting 
higher  forms  of  rivalry  which  evoke  higher  fitnesses,  measuring 
progress  not  in  terms  of  lower  material  products  or  in  terms  of 
population,  but  in  terms  of  highest  human  character  ;  keeping 
down  quantity  of  life  with  the  direct  object  of  limiting  the  pro- 
portion of  energy  which  goes  into  the  baser  struggles  of  war  and 
industry,  in  order  that  a  larger  proportion  may  be  devoted  to 
higher  forms  of  effort,  producing  a  race  distinguished  for  high 
and  varied  mental  and  moral  caliber.  This  society  in  which 
rivalry  of  life  on  lower  planes  is  repressed  can  alone  become 
socially  efficient  and  coherent,  because  here  alone  will  the  bonds  ' 
of  common  interest  between  individual  and  individual  be  numer- 
ous and  strong.  The  way  for  a  society  to  become  socially  effi- 
cient is  to  economize  all  force  spent  upon  rivalry  of  physical  life, 
so  as  to  divert  it  into  the  maintenance  of  higher  and  more  profit- 
able forms  of  rivalry. 

Mr.  Kidd  still  seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  "  the 
anti-social  qualities  of  men  and  not  their  social  qualities,  are 
what  furnish  the  cohesive  force  of  society."  His  arguments 
repose  upon  a  sliding  scale  of  phrases,  by  means  of  which 
he  passes  unseen  from  one  position  to  another  and  thence 
to  a  third.  We  are  all  familiar  with  a  conjuring  perform- 
ance entitled  the  "hat  trick,"  in  which  the  wizard  takes  out 
of  a  hat,  which  was  previously  shown  to  be  empty,  a  string 
of  sausages,  a  bowl  of  gold  fish  and  other  marvels  which  he  had 
inserted  by  sleight  of  hand  during  the  performance.  Mr.  Kidd's 
method  is  analogous.  After  elaborate  analysis  and  argument, 
he  discovers  in  a  remote  conclusion  something  which  he 
had  himself  carefully  inserted  in  an  original  premise,  or  he  finds 
out  some  defect  in  a  theory,  which  defect  he  has  provided  for  by 
a  defective  definition  of  the  theory.  Religion  is  essentially  ultra- 
rational  beause  he  has  chosen  to  define  reason  so  as  to  exclude 
from  it  the  emotional  ;  it  is  supernatural  because  he  has  posited 
the  supernatural.  Socialism  is  unethical  because  he  has  chosen, 
in  the  teeth  of  history,  to  identify  it  with  rationalism  and,  an 
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equally  unwarrantable  assumption,  to  exclude  from  rationalism 
all  that  belongs  to  ethics. 

Now  I  say  plainly  this  is  juggling.  Mr.  Kidd  packs  the 
cards  in  favor  of  social  efficiency,  which  means  ethics,  which 
means  a  fund  of  altruism,  which  means  supernatural  sanctions, 
which  means  religious  dogmatism,  which  means  Protestantism. 
The  great  discovery  that  the  real  aim  of  social  evolution  is  the 
development  of  higher  social  efficiency  and  the  survival  of  races 
in  proportion  to  their  social  efficiency,  is  nothing  else  than  a  purely 
verbal  proposition.  It  does  not  need  a  big  book  to  tell  us  that 
the  object  of  social  development  is  to  develop  social  qualities. 

All  this  mixed  thought  comes  from  dabbling  in  a  brand  new 
physiological  theory  like  that  of  Weismann,  which,  at  any  rate 
in  the  strict  form  in  which  Mr.  Kidd  accepts  it,  stands  upon  the 
miraculous  position  that  a  portion  of  the  human  organism,  to 
wit,  the  germ  plasm,  can  be  in  organic  connection  with  the  rest 
of  the  body  and  yet  can  remain  wholly  unaffected  by  the  chemi- 
cal and  physiological  experiences  that  body  undergoes  during  a 
life  time  —  that  this  germ  plasm  is  sustained  by  the  body  and  is 
yet  untouched  by  the  influences  which  affect  the  quality  of  its  sus- 
tenance, an  assumption  which  for  pure  effrontery  has  no  parallel 
outside  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  which  no  amount  of  direct 
inductive  evidence  could  establish  or  even  render  conceivable. 

What  then  is  the  interest  and  worth  of  this  book  ?  Setting 
aside  the  literary  skill,  which  is  considerable,  and  the  thoughtful 
handling  of  many  interesting  modern  topics  which  lie  across  the 
path  of  the  argument,  there  is  evidently  something  in  Mr. 
Kidd's  central  theory  which  appeals  strongly  to  a  large  number 
of  fairly  educated  people.  What  is  it  ?  The  answer  I  think  is 
this.  There  has  been  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  among  large 
numbers  of  those  who  still  cleave  to  the  orthodox  churches,  that 
the  intellectual  foundations  of  religion  have  slipped  away.  They 
are  not  rationalists,  most  of  them  have  never  seriously  examined 
the  rational  basis  of  their  creed,  but  the  disturbing  influences  of 
rational  criticism  have  reached  them  in  the  shape  of  this  vague 
uneasy  feeling.  Now  these  people,  morally  weak  because  they 
have  relied   upon   dogmatic   supports  of  conduct,  are   ready  to 
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grasp  eagerly  at  a  theory  which  shall  save  their  religious  systems 
in  a  manner  which  seems  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
modern  culture. 

If  reason  can  only  be  induced  to  make  a  voluntary  cession  of 
a  certain  sphere  of  territory  to  religion  —  give  a  rational  sanction 
to  religion  to  be  irrational  —  then  all  is  achieved.  Mr.  Kidd  is 
by  no  means  the  first  to  essay  this  task,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
boldest,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  religion  is  wholly 
without  rational  sanction. 

The  element  of  truth  which  Mr.  Kidd  has  brought  into 
prominence  is  the  fact  that  an  ethical  motive  does  not 
derive  its  force  from  the  intellect,  and  that  ethical  progress  in  an 
individual  or  a  race  is  not  necessarily  correspondent  with  intel- 
lectual progress.  What  he  assumes,  but  does  not  prove,  is  that 
ethical  motives  can  only  operate  through  definite  religious 
systems,  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  "fund  of 
altruism"  gives  validity  to  religious  forms  which  are  animated 
by  some  portion  of  the  ethical  spirit. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  powerfully  emphasized  the  "irrationality"  (in 
his  sense)  of  the  altruistic  forces.  But  he  has  neglected  to 
recognize  that  all  other  motive  forces  are  equally  "  irrational," 
and  that  those  which  incite  a  man  to  selfish  conduct  are  just  as 
irrational  as  any  other.  Our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  estimate  of 
pleasures  and  pains,  that  aggregate  valuation  of  vital  forces 
which  forms  the  active  character  of  a  man  or  a  race,  are  irrational 
in  the  sense  that  the  intellect  (Mr.  Kidd's  reason)  only  enables 
one  to  see  correctly  the  results  which  attend  the  pursuit  of  likes 
and  dislikes.  Moral  force  can  never  be  directly  generated  by 
intellectual  machinery. 

Once  let  us  realize  that  it  is  the  real  interest  of  the  individual 
to  act  in  harmony  with  the  total  well-being  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  that  it  is  the  true  interest  of  this  generation 
to  care  for  succeeding  generations  —  that  human  nature  contains 
desires  making  for  the  realization  of  this  wider  self  which  it  would 
be  painful  to  thwart  —  ethical  conduct  is  at  once  justified,  and 
the  false  antagonism  of  individual  and  social  welfare  disappears. 

London,  England.  John   A.    HoBSON. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    SOCIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 
III. 

The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  sociology  does  not  rest 
directly  but  indirectly  upon  biology.  The  science  upon  which 
it  does  directly  rest  is  psychology,  and  this  direct  relation  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  fifth  paper.  The  fourth  will  be  devoted  to 
its  relations  to  that  highest  product  of  biologic  law,  the  human 
species.'  We  are  at  present  concerned  with  the  more  general 
relations  between  sociology  and  biology  considered  as  abstract 
sciences,  i.  e.,  between  the  laws  of  life  and  those  of  association. 

Coupling  the  present  discussion  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  previous  one  we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  nature  must  not 
be  conceived  as  aiming  to  accomplish  any  definite  object  by  the 
introduction  of  life.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  a  rhythmic 
but  general  tendency  towards  the  improvement  or  perfecting  of 
structures  throughout  the  history  ot  the  earth  since  life  was 
introduced,  but  there  is  no  promise  that  this  is  always  to  con- 
tinue. All  who  have  studied  the  subject,  whether  from  the 
geological,  physical,  astronomical,  or  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view,  agree  that  the  life-sustaining  period  of  a  planet  is  only  a 
relatively  short  one  between  vastly  longer  ones  to  precede  and 
follow  it,  in  which  the  conditions  to  life  are  absent.  In  Herbert 
Spencer's  great  scheme  of  the  redistribution  of  matter  dissolu- 
tion is  as  much  a  factor  as  evolution,  and  whether  we  accept  the 
estimate  of  Newcomb  that  the  life  period  of  this  earth  is  to 
continue  ten  million  years,  or  that  of  Helmholz  that  it  will  last 
seventeen  million  years,  or  that  of  Shaler  that  we  may  hope  '^or 
yet  one   hundred  million  years,  we    must  in   any  case  admit  a 

'  This  paper  appeared  in  an  unfinished  form  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for 
July  1895  (Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  241-256),  and  will  be  therefore  omitted  from  this  series  of 
papers. 
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limit,  and  as  it  would  seem,  must  assume  that  the  last  stages  of 
that  period  will  be  marked  by  the  gradual  decline,  as  the  first 
stages  are  with  a  slow  advance  in  the  state  of  living  beings. 
Everything  indicates  that  we,  the  occupants  of  this  earth  in  the 
historic  period  of  the  human  race  are  living  at  a  time  when  life 
conditions  are  in  their  ascending  stage,  and  that  our  teeming 
world  is,  as  it  were,  rejoicing  in  the  morning  of  creation.  The 
forces  of  evolution  are  in  full  play,  and  therefore,  while  dismiss- 
ing the  idea  of  purpose,  we  may  legitimately  inquire  what  are 
the  tendencies  of  evolution.  There  is  no  harm  either,  for  the 
sake  of  terse  expression,  in  using  teleological  language,  which 
is  about  all  the  language  we  have,  provided  we  first  disclaim 
the  old-time  teleological  implications.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who, 
while  fully  accepting  evolution  in  the  Darwinian  sense,  believed 
in  what  he  characterized  as  "evolutionary  teleology,"  answered 
the  general  question  in  the  following  words : 

"To  accumulate  the  greatest  amount  of  being  upon  a  given 
space,  and  to  provide  as  much  enjoyment  of  life  as  can  be  under 
the  conditions,  is  what  Nature  seems  to  aim  at."" 

I  was  struck  with  this  passage  when  I  first  read  it,  because  I 
had  long  been  led  to  adopt  a  formula  practically  identical  with 
the  first  part  of  his,  viz.,  that  the  object  of  nature  was  to  trans- 
fer the  maximum  amount  of  inorganic  matter  to  the  organized 
state.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  whole  tendency  of  organic 
evolution,  and  organization  in  its  broadest  sense  —  the  differen- 
tiation of  parts  and  integration  of  wholes,  the  development,  per- 
fection, multiplication,  specialization  and  refinement  of  structures 
—  is  only  the  improved  means  to  this  general  end.  I  have 
considered  all  the  apparent  objections  to  this  theory,  which  need 
not  be  entered  into  here,  and  satisfied  myself  that  they  are  not 
valid,  and  that  the  law  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gray  is  altogether 
sound.  This  does  not,  however,  include  the  second  clause  of  his 
formula  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  which  I  do  not  regard 
as  true,  and  shall  state  my  reasons  in  a  future  paper. 

The  law  is,  however,  much  broader  than  this,  or  rather,  this 

'  Darwiniana,  New  York,  1877,  p.  175. 
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may  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  the  applications  of  a  much 
broader  law.  That  law  is  that  evolution  is  essentially  a  process 
of  storing  cosmical  energy.  All  cosmical  energy  results  from 
the  interaction  of  the  great  correlative  and  antithetical  (rather 
than  antagonistic)  gravitant  and  radiant  forces  of  the  universe. 
When  these  forces  bear  a  certain  ratio  to  each  other  their  inter- 
action produces  systems  primarily  chemical,  then  planetary,  and 
finally  biotic.  The  whole  may  be  correctly  characterized  as  so 
many  forms  or  modes  of  organization.  There  is  no  more  perfect 
example  of  organization  than  a  solar  system,  of  which  ours  is 
only  one  of  thousands.  But  every  chemical  combination  is  also 
a  system  no  less  perfectly  organized.  In  chemical  combinations, 
however,  there  are  all  degrees  of  complexity,  from  the  atom  of 
hydrogen  to  the  molecule  of  albumen  5000  times  larger.  And 
beyond  this  last  is  protoplasm  whose  chemical  formula  cannot 
be  written,  but  which  constitutes,  in  the  words  of  Huxley,  "the 
physical  basis  of  life."  It  could  be  shown  (and  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show)'  that  at  each  step  in  this  ascending  series  of 
organized  products  a  new  and  higher  energy  is  acquired,  that  of 
protoplasm  constituting  the  highest  expression  of  this  law  in 
the  chemical  series  and  fairly  bridgmg  over  the  interval  between 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic. 

Although  chemical  organization  can  go  no  farther  than  the 
production  of  protoplasm,  the  law  does  not  cease  to  act,  but 
henceforth  it  must  follow  a  somewhat  different  method.  Up  to 
this  stage  all  activity  is  molecular.  In  the  next  or  biotic  stage 
it  is  molar.  In  all  inorganic  products  the  motion  which  their 
increasingly  active  properties  prove  to  exist  is  imperceptible  to 
sense.  In  protoplasm  and  all  organic  products  the  motion  is 
perceptible  to  sense.  It  is  here  called  spontaneous,  and  spon- 
taneous mobility  is  supposed  to  be  a  criterion  of  life,  but  in  reality 
the  imperceptible  motion  of  inorganic  matter  is  as  truly  spon- 
taneous as  are  the  activities  of  a  living  organism.  Biotic  organ- 
ization takes  place  by  means  of  structure.  The  lowest  organisms 
are  said  to  be  unorganized.     They  consist  entirely  of  protoplasm. 

'The  Monist,  Vol.  V.,  Chicago,  January  1895,  pp.  247-263. 
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But  the  biological  unit,  the  cytode  or  enucleated  cell,  is  a  very 
complex  body  compared  to  a  molecule  of  protoplasm.  The 
phenomena  of  heredity  show  that  there  are  still  simpler  elements 
or  units  having  very  varied  qualities.  These  are  probably  not 
simple  molecules  of  protoplasm,  although  these  need  not  be 
assumed  to  be  altogether  alike,  but  would  appear  to  be  multi- 
form aggregations  of  such  molecules  carrying  in  their  composi- 
tion the  hereditary  tendencies  of  ancestral  organisms.  The 
Protozoa  and  Protophyta,  or  Protist  kingdom,  are  unicellular 
organisms,  and  their  organization  is  in  a  sense  molecular.  At 
least  they  are  devoid  of  true  organs  and  even  of  true  tissues. 

Biotic  organization  proper  consists  of  some  kind  of  combina- 
tion of  the  biological  units  or  cells  into  tissues  and  organs,  thus 
forming  a  compound  or  complex  body  called  an  organism.  Such 
combinations  are  formed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  the  pri- 
mary units  are  integrated  in  all  degrees.  In  the  highest  organ- 
isms there  is  complete  integration  and  interdependence  of  parts. 
Every  organism  is  held  together  and  rendered  effective  entirely 
by  protoplasm,  every  organ  and  part  being  linked  to  every  other 
by  threads  of  this  substance  called  nerves.  The.  life  of  plants  is 
as  dependent  upon  protoplasm  as  that  of  animals,  but  the  proto- 
plasm resides  in  the  cells  and  controls  the  vegetative  processes. 
The  important  fact  from  our  present  point  of  view  is  that  every 
living  organism  is  an  organized  mechanism  for  the  storage  and 
voluntary  expenditure  of  energy,  and  as  such  does  not  differ  in 
principle  from  the  chemical  products  of  the  inorganic  world. 
The  force  that  resides  in  the  organic  world  is  all  derived  from 
the  properties  of  protoplasm,  and  these  are  in  turn  derived  from 
chemical  afifinities.  We  might  carry  the  series  back  and  find 
that  all  energy  originally  emanates  from  the  primary  forces  of 
gravitation  and  radiation  which  permeate  the  universe.  The 
reason  why  a  developed  organism  has  more  power  than  an 
undeveloped  cytode  is  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  protoplasm 
has  been  coordinated  into  an  economic  system  and  made  to 
exert  its  force  in  unison.  Its  entire  combined  energy  may 
be   directed   at  will   to   a   single  purpose.     The  system   is  more- 
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over  a  mechanism  or  machine  which  employs  a  number  of  the 
well-known  principles  of  mechanics,  such  as  the  lever  and  ful- 
crum, the  pulley,  the  force-pump,  valves,  bellows,  etc.  But 
mainly  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  system  of  cooperation  among 
a  multitude  of  protoplasmic  bodies  with  all  the  advantages  that 
always  result  from  combined  action.  These  are  always  much 
greater  than  the  simple  sum  of  the  several  powers  of  the  com- 
ponent elements.  But  the  principle  of  cooperation,  so  impor- 
tant for  sociology,  is  after  all  nothing  more  than  a  modification 
of  the  one  uniform  and  universal  process  of  concentration  or 
focalization  of  the  cosmic  energy  for  special  purposes,  and  the 
single  object  under  all  circumstances  is  greater  efficiency. 

I  scarcely  need  point  out  the  application  of  so  important  a 
principle  to  sociology,  but  it  is  too  early  to  discuss  this  subject. 
I  have  presented  this  fundamental  view  of  the  nature  of  an  organ- 
ism in  order  the  better  to  approach  the  general  question  whether 
society  is  capable  of  being  logically  compared  to  an  organism  in 
the  biological  sense.  Such  a  comparison,  so  far  from  being  any- 
thing new,  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  some  writers  since  the 
time  of  Plato  and  Thucydides.  It  was  stoutly  held  by  Hobbes 
and  also  by  Hegel.  Comte  set  it  forth  with  great  clearness  and 
avoided  most  of  the  objections  of  other  authors  by  not  attempt- 
ing to  claim  the  specific  resemblance  of  parts  in  the  two  sciences. 
Of  all  authors  who  have  defended  it  and  specifically  illustrated 
it  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  must  be  placed  first.  His  strongest 
presentation  of  this  subject  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  although  he  has  treated  it  there,  but  in  an  article  on 
"The  Social  Organism,"  originally  contributed  to  the  Westminster 
Review  in  i860.'  This  article  was  subsequently  revised  bv  him 
and  many  alterations  made.  In  this  form  it  is  published  in 
the  Essays,  Sciefitific,  Political,  and  Spcctdative.  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  at  the  present  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  in  order  that  it  may  be  set  forth  in  its  strongest  form, 
I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  this   paper  to    a  literal   reproduction  of  Mr.    Spencer's 

■New  Series,  Vol.  XVII.,  January  I,  i860,  pp.  90-121. 
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treatment  of  it  in  this  essay.  I  quote  from  the  American  edition 
of  the  Essays,  1891  : 

We  propose  here  to  show  what  are  the  analogies  which  modern 
science  discloses  to  us. 

Let  us  set  out  by  succinctly  stating  the  points  of  similarity  and  the 
points  of  difference.  Societies  agree  with  individual  organisms  in  four 
conspicuous  peculiarities : 

1.  That,  commencing  as  small  aggregations,  they  insensibly  aug- 
ment in  mass  ;  some  of  them  eventually  reaching  ten  thousand  times 
what  they  originally  were. 

2.  That  while  at  first  so  simple  in  structure  as  to  be  considered 
structureless,  they  assume,  in  the  course  of  their  growth,  a  continually 
increasing  complexity  of  structure. 

3.  That  though  in  their  early  undeveloped  states  there  exists  in 
them  scarcely  any  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  their  parts  gradually 
acquire  a  mutual  dependence,  which  becomes  at  last  so  great  that  the 
activity  and  life  of  each  part  is  made  possible  only  by  the  activity  and 
life  of  the  rest. 

4.  That  the  life  and  development  of  a  society  is  independent  of,  and 
far  more  prolonged  than,  the  life  and  development  of  any  of  its  com- 
ponent units :  who  are  severally  born,  grow,  work,  reproduce,  and  die, 
while  the  body  politic  composed  of  them  survives  generation  after  gen- 
eration, increasing  in  mass,  completeness  of  structure,  and  functional 
activity. 

These  four  parallelisms  will  appear  the  more  significant  the  more 
we  contemplate  them.  While  the  points  specified  are  points  in  which 
societies  agree  with  individual  organisms,  they  are  points  in  which 
individual  organisms  agree  with  each  other,  and  disagree  with  all  things 
else.  In  the  course  of  its  existence  every  plant  and  animal  increases 
in  mass,  in  a  way  not  paralleled  by  inorganic  objects :  even  such  inor- 
ganic objects  as  crystals,  which  arise  by  growth,  show  us  no  such  definite 
relation  between  growth  and  existence  as  organisms  do.  The  orderly 
progress  from  simplicity  to  complexity,  displayed  by  bodies  politic  in 
common  with  all  living  bodies,  is  a  characteristic  which  distinguishes 
living  bodies  from  the  inanimate  bodies  amid  which  they  move.  That 
functional  dependence  of  parts,  which  is  scarcely  more  manifest  in 
animals  or  plants  than  nations,  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere.  And  in 
no  aggregate  except  an   organic  or  a  social  one  is   there  a  perpetual 
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removal  and  replacement  of  parts,  joined  with  a  continued  integrity  of 
the  whole. 

Moreover,  societies  and  organisms  are  not  only  alike  in  these  pecu- 
liarities, in  which  they  are  unlike  all  other  things ;  but  the  highest 
societies,  like  the  highest  organisms,  exhibit  them  in  the  greatest  degree. 

We  see  that  the  lowest  animals  do  not  increase  to  anything  like  the 
sizes  of  the  higher  ones;  and,  similarly,  we  see  that  aboriginal  societies 
are  comparatively  limited  in  their  growths.  In  complexity,  our  large 
civilized  nations  as  much  exceed  primitive  savage  tribes,  as  a  vertebrate 
animal  does  a  zoophyte.  Simple  communities,  like  simple  creatures 
have  so  little  mutual  dependence  of  parts  that  subdivision  or  muti- 
lation causes  but  little  inconvenience;  but  from  complex  communities, 
as  from  complex  creatures,  you  cannot  remove  any  considerable  organ 
without  producing  great  disturbance  or  death  of  the  rest.  And  in 
societies  of  low  type,  as  in  inferior  animals,  the  life  of  the  aggregate, 
often  cut  short  by  division  or  dissolution,  exceeds  in  length  the  lives 
of  the  component  units,  very  far  less  than  in  civilized  communities  and 
superior  animals  ;  which  outlive  many  generations  of  their  component 
units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leading  differences  between  societies  and 
individual  organisms  are  these  : 

1.  That  societies  have  no  specific  external  forms.  This,  however, 
is  a  point  of  contrast  which  loses  much  of  its  importance,  when  we 
remember  that  throughout  the  vegetal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  some 
lower  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  forms  are  often  very  indefi- 
nite—  definiteness  being  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  ;  and  that 
they  are  manifestly  in  part  determined  by  surrounding  physical  circum 
stances,  as  the  forms  of  societies  are.  If,  too,  it  should  eventually  be 
shown,  as  we  believe  it  will,  that  the  form  of  every  species  of  organism 
has  resulted  from  the  average  play  of  the  external  forces  to  which  it 
has  been  subject  during  its  evolution  as  a  species,  then,  that  the  exter 
nal  forms  of  society  should  depend,  as  they  do,  on  surrounding  condi- 
tions, will  be  a  further  point  of  community. 

2.  That  though  the  living  tissue  whereof  an  individual  organism 
consists  forms  a  continuous  mass,  the  living  elements  of  a  society  do  not 
form  a  continuous  mass,  but  are  more  or  less  widely  dispersed  over 
some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  This,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  be  a  fundamental  distinction,  is  one  which  yet  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
appears when  we  contemplate  all  the  facts.     For,  in  the  lower  divisions 
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of  the  animal  and  vegetal  kingdoms,  there  are  types  of  organiza- 
tion much  more  nearly  allied,  in  this  respect,  to  the  organization  of  a 
society,  than  might  be  supposed  —  types  in  which  the  living  units  essen- 
tially composing  the  mass  are  dispersed  through  an  inert  substance, 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  living  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
thus  with  some  of  the  Protococci  and  with  the  Nostocea,  which  exist  as 
cells  imbedded  in  a  viscid  matter.  It  is  so,  too,  with  the  Thalassicollce 
—  bodies  that  are  made  up  of  differentiated  parts,  dispersed  through 
an  undifferentiated  jelly.  And  throughout  considerable  portions  of 
their  bodies,  some  of  the  Acalepha  exhibit  more  or  less  distinctly  this 
type  of  structure. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  contended  that  this  is  the  primitive  form  of  all 
organization  ;  seeing  that,  even  in  the  highest  creatures,  as  in  our- 
selves, ever)- tissue  develops  out  of  what  physiologists  call  a  blastema — 
an  unorganized  though  organizable  substance,  through  which  organic 
points  are  distributed.  Now  this  is  very  much  the  case  with  a  society. 
For  we  must  remember  that  though  the  men  who  make  up  a  society 
are  physically  separate  and  even  scattered,  yet  that  the  surface  over 
which  they  are  scattered  is  not  one  devoid  of  life,  but  is  covered  by  life 
of  a  lower  order  which  ministers  to  their  life.  The  vegetation  which 
clothes  a  country  makes  possible  the  animal  life  in  that  country  ;  and 
only  through  its  animal  and  vegetable  products  can  such  a  country  sup- 
port a  human  society.  Hence  the  members  of  the  body  politic  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  separated  by  intervals  of  dead  space,  but  as  diffused 
through  a  space  occupied  by  life  of  a  lower  order.  In  our  conception 
of  a  social  organism  we  must  include  all  that  lower  organic  existence 
on  which  human  existence,  and  therefore  social  existence,  depends. 
And  when  we  do  this,  we  see  that  the  citizens  who  make  up  a  commu- 
nity may  be  considered  as  highly  vitalized  units  surrounded  by  sub- 
stances of  lower  vitality,  from  which  they  draw  their  nutriment :  much 
as  in  the  cases  above  instanced.  Thus,  when  examined,  this  apparent 
distinction  in  great  part  disappears. 

3.  That  while  the  ultimate  living  elements  of  an  individual  organ- 
ism are  mostly  fixed  in  their  relative  positions,  those  of  the  social 
organism  are  capable  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  seems  a  marked 
disagreement.  But  here,  too,  the  disagreement  is  much  less  than 
would  be  supposed.  For  while  citizens  are  locomotive  in  their  private 
capacities,  they  are  fixed  in  their  public  capacities.  As  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, or  traders,  men  carry  on  their  business  at  the  same  spots,  often 
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throughout  their  whole  lives;  and  if  they  go  away  occasionally,  they 
leave  behind  others  to  discharge  their  functions  in  their  absence.  Each 
great  center  of  production,  each  manufacturing  town  or  district  con- 
tinues always  in  the  same  place ;  and  many  of  the  firms  in  such 
town  or  district  are  for  generations  carried  on  either  by  the  descend- 
ants or  successors  of  those  who  founded  them.  Just  as  in  a  living 
body,  the  cells  that  make  up  some  important  organ,  severally  perform 
their  functions  for  a  time  and  then  disappear,  leaving  others  to  supply 
their  places ;  so,  in  each  part  of  a»  society,  the  organ  remains,  though 
the  persons  who  compose  it  change.  Thus,  in  social  life,  as  in  the 
life  of  an  animal,  the  units  as  well  as  the  larger  agencies  formed  of 
them,  are  in  the  main  stationary  as  respects  the  places  where  they  dis- 
charged their  duties  and  obtain  their  sustenance.  And  hence  the  power 
of  individual  locomotion  does  not  practically  affect  the  analogy. 

4.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  distinction  is,  that  while 
in  the  body  of  an  animal,  only  a  special  tissue  is  endowed  with  feeling, 
in  society  all  the  members  are  endowed  with  feeling.  Even  this  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  by  no  means  a  complete  one.  For  in  some  of  the 
Lowest  animals,  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system,  such 
sensitiveness  as  exists  is  possessed  by  all  parts.  It  is  only  in  the  more 
organized  forms  that  feeling  is  monopolized  by  one  class  of  the  vital 
elements.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  societies,  too,  are  not 
without  a  certain  differentiation  of  this  kind.  Though  the  units  of  a 
community  are  all  sensitive,  yet  they  are  so  in  unequal  degrees.  The 
classes  engaged  in  agriculture  and  laborious  occupations  in  general  are 
much  less  susceptible,  intellectually  and  emotionally,  than  the  rest ;  and 
especially  less  so  than  the  classes  of  highest  mental  culture.  Still,  we 
have  here  a  tolerably  decided  contrast  between  bodies  politic  and  indi- 
vidual bodies.  .■Vnd  it  is  one  which  we  should  keep  constantly  in  view. 
For  it  reminds  us  that  while  in  individual  bodies  the  welfare  of  all 
other  parts  is  rightly  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  nervous  system, 
whose  pleasurable  or  painful  activities  make  up  the  good  or  evil  of  life  ; 
in  bodies  politic  the  same  thing  does  not  hold,  or  holds  to  but  a  very 
slight  extent.  It  is  well  that  the  lives  of  all  parts  of  an  animal  should 
be  merged  in  the  life  of  the  whole  ;  because  the  whole  has  a  corporate 
consciousness  capable  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  it  is  not  so  with  a 
society,  since  its  living  units  do  not  and  cannot  lose  individual  con- 
sciousness, and  since  the  community  as  a  whole  has  no  corporate  con- 
sciousness.    And  this  is  an  everlasting  reason  why  the  welfare  of   citi- 
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zens  cannot  rightly  be  sacrificed  to  some  supposed  benefit  of  the  state, 
but  why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  is  to  be  maintained  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  citizens.  The  corporate  life  must  here  be  subservient  to  the 
lives  of  the  parts,  instead  of  the  lives  of  the  parts  being  subservient  to 
the  corporate  life.' 

Such  are  the  main  agreements  and  disagreements  between 
society  and  an  organism,  as  Mr.  Spencer  sees  them,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  greater  part  o^  the  disagreements  are  virtually 
explained  away.  He  goes  much  farther  into  the  subject  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  article,  and  even  attempts  to  find  and 
enumerate  the  specific  homologues  in  animal  organisms  of  many 
of  the  economic  functions  of  society.  Thus,  "profit  answers  to 
the  excess  of  nutrition  over  waste  in  a  living  body;"  "the  dis- 
tributing apparatus  of  a  society  answers  to  the  distributing  appa- 
ratus of  a  living  body;"  he  points  out  the  "analogy  which 
exists  between  the  blood  of  a  living  body  and  the  circulating 
mass  of  commodities  in  the  body  politic,"  and  likens  money  to 
the  blood-corpuscles.  The  arteries  and  veins  correspond  to  the 
great  rivers,  railroads,  and  wagon  roads.  He  treats  the  nervous 
system  last,  and  rightly  correlates  it  with  government,  but  he 
seems  to  lose  himself  in  the  less  important  aspects  of  this  subject, 
so  that  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  he  fears  to  face  it  in  its  main 
aspects.  In  a  footnote  on  page  305  he  makes  the  significant 
admission  that  "  if  any  specific  comparison  were  made,  which  it 
cannot  rationally  be,  it  would  be  to  some  much  lower  vertebrate 
form  than  the  human."  This  admission,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  one  already  quoted,  that  society  corresponds  to  the 
stage  of  animal  development  represented  by  the  Protococci,  Nos- 
tocea,  and  ThalassicollcB,  "the  primitive  form  of  all  organization," 
are  quite  in  line  with  the  position  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  take  on  the  question  of  a  social  organism  ;  but  we  are  certainly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  this  masterly  essay.  No  one  else 
has  set  forth  this  important  subject  with  any  such  an  array  of 
illustration  as  this,  and  only  thus  could  it  be  rendered  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  sociologists.      But  with  such 

'Essays,  etc.,  New  York,  189 1,  pp.  272  ff. 
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a  presentation  they  are  in  position  to  take  it  up  and  consider  its 
claims. 

The  one  truth  with  which  scarcely  anyone  can  help  being 
impressed  is  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  displayed  among 
the  several  functions,  which  can  only  be  due  to  the  high  degree 
of  centralization  that  has  been  reached  even  in  the  least  devel- 
oped of  the  true  organisms,  such  as  are  referable  to  any  of  the 
great  groups  recognized  by  zoologists.  That  is  to  say,  all  these 
organs  perform  their  functions  under  one  central  control.  Mr. 
Spencer  seems  to  have  been  so  much  impressed  by  the  harmonies 
he  discovers  in  the  details  that  he  practically  lost  sight  of  this 
important  truth.  It  was  not  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  it, 
for  it  is  more  to  him  than  any  one  else  that  we  owe  the  formula- 
tion of  the  great  law  that  organic  development  proceeds  by 
differentiation  and  ititegration  —  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts 
are  multiplied  they  must  be  made  subordinate  to  the  whole 
What  he  failed  to  see  in  his  thorough  comparison  of  an  organ- 
ism with  society  was  that  while  the  differentiations  are  often  very 
similar  there  is  very  little  resemblance  in  the  degree  of  integration 

Professor  Huxley  was  quick  to  seize  upon  this  omission,  and 
in  a  lecture  entitled  "Administrative  Nihilism"'  he  dealt  him 
some  very  heavy  blows.  The  vulnerable  point,  as  he  clearly  saw, 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  argument  was  that  in  which  he  undertook  to 
institute  comparisons  with  the  nervous  system  of  animals. 
Applying  himself  directly  to  this  point,  he  said  : 

Mr.  Spencer  shows  with  what  singular  closeness  a  parallel  between 
the  development  of  a  nervous  system,  which  is  the  governing  power  of 
the  body  in  the  series  of  animal  organisms,  and  that  of  government, 
in  the  series  of  social  organisms,  can  be  drawn  : 

"Strange  as  the  assertion  will  be  thought,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "our 
Houses  of  Parliament  discharge  in  the  social  economy  functions  that 
are,  in  sundry  respects,  comparable  to  those  discharged  by  the  cerebral 

masses  in  a  vertebrate  animal The  cerebrum  coordinates  the 

countless  heterogeneous  considerations  which  affect  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a  whole;  and  the  legislature  coordi- 

'An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  October  9,  1871.  Fort- 
nightly Review,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.,  November  I,  1 87 1,  pp.  525-543. 
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nates  the  countless  heterogeneous  considerations  which  affect  the 
immediate  and  remote  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  We  may 
describe  the  oflice  of  the  brain  as  that  of  averaging  the  interests  of  life, 
physical,  intellectual,  rnoral,  social ;  and  a  good  brain  is  one  in  which 
the  desires,  answering  to  their  respective  interests,  are  so  balanced  that 
the  conduct  they  jointly  dictate  sacrifices  none  of  them.  Similarly  we 
may  describe  the  office  of  Parliament  as  that  of  averaging  the  interests 
of  the  various  classes  in  a  community ;  and  a  good  Parliament  is  one 
in  which  the  parties  answering  to  these  respective  interests  are  so 
balanced  that  their  united  legislation  concedes  to  each  class  as  much 
as  consists  with  the  claims  of  the  rest." 

All  this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblance  between 
the  body  physiological  and  the  body  politic  is  any  indication,  not  only 
of  what  the  latter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is,  but  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  tending  to  become,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is  totally  opposed  to  the  negative  view  of 
state  function. 

Suppose  that  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle  were  to 
maintain  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  its 
contraction,  except  to  prevent  it  from  hindering  the  contraction  of 
another  muscle ;  or  each  gland  that  it  had  a  right  to  secrete,  so-  long 
as  its  secretion  interfered  with  no  other ;  suppose  every  separate  cell 
left  free  to  follow  its  own  "  interests,"  and  laissez  faire,  Lord  of  all, 
what  would  become  of  the  body  physiological? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  body  thinks  for  the 
physiological  organism,  acts  for  it,  and  rules  the  individual  compo- 
nents with  a  rod  of  iron.  Even  the  blood-corpuscles  cannot  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  without  being  accused  of  "congestion"  —  and  the  brain, 
like  other  despots  whom  we  have  known,  calls  out  at  once  for  the  use  of 
sharp  steel  against  them.  As  in  Hobbes's  "Leviathan,"  the  represen- 
tative of  the  sovereign  authority  in  the  living  organism,  though  he 
derives  all  his  powers  from  the  mass  which  he  rules,  is  above  the  law. 
The  questioning  of  his  authority  involves  death,  or  that  partial  death 
which  we  call  paralysis.  Hence,  if  the  analogy  of  the  body  politic 
with  the  body  physiological  counts  for  anything,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  favor  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  governmental  interference  than 
exists  at  present,  or  than  I,  for  one,  at  all  desire  to  see.' 

This  criticism  of  Professor  Huxley  has  never  been  answered 

^ Loc.  cit.,  pp.  534-535.  Also:  Critiques  and  Addresses,  London,  1873,  PP 
17-18. 
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simply  because  it  is  unanswerable.  Mr.  Spencer's  subsequent 
attempt  to  answer  it '  must  be  regarded  as  an  entire  failure. 

This  discussion  leads  to  the  final  aspect  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion and  the  one  upon  which  I  would  especially  insist.  It  is  that 
the  nervous  system,  instead  of  being  the  last  to  be  considered  in 
a  comparison  of  society  with  an  organism,  is  the  first  and  only 
proper  term  of  comparison.  All  the  other  terms,  those  upon 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  laid  the  principal  stress,  furnish  only 
"analogies,"  as  he  properly  calls  them.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
furnishes  true  homologies.  Analogies  are  of  little  use  except  in 
arousing  and  satisfying  curiosity,  but  homologies  are  valuable 
aids  to  the  sociologist.  The  nervous  system,  as  the  reservoir  of 
protoplasm  and  seat  of  life,  sensibility,  will,  and  ideas,  is  a  fun- 
damental factor.  Everything  in  an  organism  depends  upon  it. 
It  antedates  and  has  alone  made  possible  all  the  other  systems 
of  an  organized  body.  It  controls  them  all  absolutely,  and  with- 
out it  the  rest  would  all  instantly  cease. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  society  with  an 
organism  from  this  point  of  view?  Where  in  the  scale  of  animal 
development  shall  we  find  an  organism  at  the  same  stage  of  inte- 
gration as  that  which  society  now  occupies?  As  Professor  Huxley 
shows,  the  strongest  advocate  of  state  control,  the  most  extreme 
socialist,  would  shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  any  such  abso- 
lutism as  that  exercised  by  the  central  ganglion  of  even  the  lowest 
of  the  recognized  Metazoa.  In  order  to  find  a  stage  comparable 
to  that  occupied  by  society  with  respect  to  the  central  control  of 
the  functions  of  life  it  is  necessary  to  go  down  among  the  Proto- 
zoa and  study  those  peculiar  groups  of  creatures  that  live  in  col- 
onies so  adapted  that  while  the  individuals  are  free  to  act  as  they 
please  within  certain  limits,  they  are  still  imperfectly  bound 
together  by  protoplasmic  threads,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
in  a  measure  subordinate  to  the  mass  thus  combined,  and  really 
act  as  a  unit  or  body.  Between  this  stage  and  that  of  the  more 
or  less  complete  union  of  these  individuals  into  something  anal- 
ogous to   tissue,   with   a  growing   differentiation   of  organs  and 

'  Specialized  Administration, /br/»"'g-*c6' J^^fiVw,  December  187 1.  Recent  Dis- 
cussions in  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Morals,  New  York,  1882,  pp.  235-279. 
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functions,  all  intermediate  stages  exist,  at  least  theoretically,  and 
the  different  human  societies  must  be  respectively  compared  with 
these  successive  animal  stages  on  this  low  plane  of  life. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  society  may  be  with  much 
truth  regarded  as  an  organism,  but  it  is  obviously  a  very  low  form 
of  organism.  We  are  thus  strikingly  impressed  with  the  great 
relative  imperfection  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  seeing  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
way  the  true  relation  of  sociology  to  biology.  The  sociologist 
is  dealing  with  an  undeveloped  stage  of  a  great  series  of  phenom- 
ena, and  he  may  well  ask  himself  the  question  :  If  such  an  inchoate 
being  is  capable  of  accomplishing  such  results  as  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  social  organism,  what  may  we  not  expect  when, 
under  the  great  law  of  development  operating  throughout  the 
organic  world  this  social  organism  shall  have  attained  even  the 
lower  stages  of  integration  manifested  in  the  humbler  animal  crea- 
tures with  which  we  are  all  familiar?  And  when  we  shrink  with  a 
sense  of  dread  from  the  idea  of  any  such  state  of  social  centraliza- 
tion, it  is  because  we  fail  to  realize  the  possibility  of  a  homogeneous 
development  throughout  all  the  parts  of  society,  including  the 
necessary  modification  in  the  character  of  its  individual  members, 
to  adapt  them  to  such  a  regime  of  subordinate  cooperation  in  the 
grand  scheme.  We  fail  to  realize,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possi- 
bility of  the  central  control  being  absolutely  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole,  as  the  animal  consciousness  is  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  animal ;  and  we  fail  to  realize,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  of  the  willing  obedience  of  every  individual  to  the 
authority  of  the  social  center,  for  his  own  good,  in  the  same  way 
that  every  part  of  the  body  willingly  submits  to  the  authority  of 
consciousness  in  its  own  interests.  When  we  can  rise  to  the 
position  of  divesting  ourselves  of  these  crude  prejudices,  due  to 
our  narrowed  range  of  vision,  and  our  inability  to  realize  that 
what  is  now,  need  not  always  be,  then  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
student  of  human  society  to  look  forward  over  the  possible  future, 
aided  by  the  light  which  he  receives  from  looking  backward  over 

the  known  past. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    PLACE    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF   VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

Introduction  to  exhibit  of  concrete  institutions — Definition — Principles  of 
classification — Prevalence  in  the  United  States — Four  normal  uses  ;  satisfaction 
of  local  ajtd  transient  needs,  criticism,  experimentation  and  supplementary 
action — A  buses — Prospect. 

De  Tocqueville  wrote  of  a  much  neglected  class  of  institu- 
tions: "Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion than  the  intellectual  and  moral  associations  of  America. 
The  political  and  industrial  associations  of  that  country  strike 
us  forcibly,  but  the  others  elude  our  observation,  or,  if  we  dis- 
cover them,  we  understand  them  imperfectly,  because  we  have 
hardly  ever  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  they  are  as  necessary  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  the  former,  and  perhaps  more  so. 

"In  democratic  countries  the  science  of  association  is  the 
mother  of  science;  the  progress  of  all  the  rest  depends  upon  the 
progress  it  has  made. 

"Among  the  laws  which  rule  human  societies  there  is  one 
which  seems  to  be  more  precise  and  clear  than  all  others.  If 
men  are  to  remain  civilized,  or  to  become  so,  the  art  of  associ- 
ating together  must  grow  and  improve  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
the  equality  of  conditions  is  increased."' 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  journal  to  publish  descriptions, 
estimates  and  criticisms  of  many  forms  of  free  cooperation  for 
human  ends.  The  theorist  and  the  practical  man  are  alike 
bewildered  by  the  teeming  variety  of  organizations  which  solicit 
attention  and  funds.  It  is  believed  that  brief  but  adequate  treat- 
ment of  various  typical  agencies  of  amelioration  and  satisfaction 
may  prove  helpful  in  fixing  the  rank  of  conflicting  and  clamor- 

'  The  place  and  value  of  the  voluntary  association  are  recognized  by  Schaffle,  Bau 
und  Leben,  Bnd.  I.,  S.  740,  ff.;  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America,  Vol.  I.,  p. 
204,  and  Vol.  II.,  p.  118,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  1841;  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  239,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1889. 
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ous  societies  which  ask  the  time  and  funds  of  thinkers  and  phi- 
lanthropists. 

In  America  there  are  no  legal  restrictions  on  the  formation 
of  such  bodies,  and  our  laws  even  favor  their  multiplication 
and  facilitate  their  incorporation.  The  only  defense  of  a  long- 
suffering  public  is  publicity  and  criticism. 

The  family  is  not  a  voluntary  association  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  here  employed.  Each  human  being  becomes  a  member  of 
the  domestic  institution  by  birth  and  not  by  choice,  and  at  the 
age  when  reflection  begins  he  discovers  that  this  institution  has 
already  done  its  work  upon  him.  The  marriage  contract  is, 
indeed,  relatively  free,  but  the  form  of  the  union  is  determined 
partly  by  the  elementary  impulses  of  nature  and  the  facts  of  sex 
and  partly  by  the  customs  and  laws  through  which  society 
enforces  its  beliefs  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  common 
welfare. 

Industrial  organization  is,  in  the  main,  determined  by  nature, 
general  custom  and  legislation,  and  it  changes  very  slowly  in 
response  to  the  movements  of  events  and  the  devices  of  reform- 
ers. Men  may  freely  form  contractual  partnerships  or  buy  stock 
in  corporations,  but  once  in  the  toils  of  an  agreement  the  range 
of  their  movements  is  quite  distinctly  marked  out  by  law. 

The  church  is  an  institution  whose  rigidity  and  conservatism 
are  proverbial.  Devotees  boast  that  she  never  changes  and 
doubters  stigmatize  her  as  a  fossil.  The  golden  medium  is  nearer 
the  truth.  The  church  is  like  all  other  institutions  which  have 
a  vast  range  of  movement  in  time  and  space  and  a  long  life ;  she 
grows,  but  must  be  rooted  deeply  in  order  to  resist  frost  and 
drought  and  to  abide  the  storms.  The  church  is  not  an  organi- 
zation which  can  readily  be  made  over  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  small  circle  of  advanced  thinkers. 

The  state  is  not  a  voluntary  organization  based  on  contract 
and  formed  by  a  convention.  It  is  a  growth,  and  all  ages  past 
have  contributed  threads  for  its  warp  and  woof.  All  its  citizens 
are  born  to  its  rights  and  obligations  or  pass  into  its  life  from 
without  by  solemn  process  of  adoption  and  naturalization. 
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The  term  "voluntary  association"  is  here  used  to  designate 
that  form  of  social  coSperation  in  which  the  conscious  choice  of 
each  member  determines  his  membership.  It  is  true  that  all 
organizations,  even  those  which  are  most  free,  are  influenced  by 
the  fixed  material  conditions  and  the  established  customs  and 
laws  of  a  given  community.  But  in  these  associations  the  self- 
determining  element  is  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic. 
Such  a  social  organization  is  usually  less  permanent  and  rigid, 
and  its  membership  more  fluctuating  and  unstable  than  is  true 
of  the  great  and  recognized  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  state 
and  church. 

They  are  created  to  serve  many  and  varied  ends.  They  may 
be  organized  in  order  to  gain  some  special  object  or  in  order  to 
change  and  direct  the  workings  of  the  established  institutions. 
They  may  be  compared  to  the  tenders  which  ply  between  the 
port  and  the  great  ships  which  are  more  at  home  on  the  deep  sea 
than  in  the  shallow  harbor;  or  to  the  skirmish  lines  which  are 
thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  main  army. 

It  is  bewildering  to  contemplate  the  clubs,  societies,  guilds, 
associations,  unions,  companies,  congresses,  fraternities,  sodalities 
and  lodges  which  figure  in  city  directories  and  in  the  society 
columns  of  newspapers.  In  order  to  understand  them  we  must 
seek  some  rational  principles  of  classification  and  of  judgment. 

One  mode  of  classification  is  based  on  the  status  of  persons 
whose  welfare  is  to  be  promoted.  Thus  we  might  have  three 
groups  of  associations,  philanthropic,  mutual  benefit  and  public. 
Goethe  has  given  us  the  allegory  of  the  Three  Reverences,  rever- 
ence for  our  peers,  for  the  objects  of  our  pity  and  for  our 
superiors.  But  it  seems  better  to  employ  this  distinction  to  fix 
the  boundaries  of  subgroups  or  species  of  association  whose 
genera  are  otherwise  marked. 

Societies  which  cooperate  with  domestic,  economic,  educa- 
tional, political  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  the  generic  char- 
acters of  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  most  nearly  related. 
But  any  method  of  classification  must  come  short  of  representing 
the  complexity  of  social  relations.  There  are  advantages  in 
treating  the  same  phenomena  under  different  heads,  because  in 
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this  way  the  reciprocal  and  involved  relations  are  more  ade- 
quately realized. 

Criteria  of  judgment  must  accompany  principles  of  classifica- 
tion. It  is  natural,  first  of  all,  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  final  cause  is  here  the  creative  force  and  the 
measure  of  worth.  Usually  the  professed  purpose  is  stated  and 
published  in  the  constitution.  But  the  real  ends  may  be  much 
more  complicated  than  the  organic  articles  imply,  and  they  may 
not  correspond  to  published  statements.  Some  of  the  earlier 
trades  unions  were  organized  under  the  title  of  friendly  societies 
and  mutual  benefit  clubs,  because  in  no  other  way  would  public 
sentiment  and  law  permit  them  to  exist.  Certain  fashionable 
clubs  have  very  attractive  references  to  literature  and  art  in  their 
organic  law;  but  the  cook  and  bartender  would  be  able  to  write 
a  very  instructive  commentary  on  the  public  documents  of  the 
society.  The  final  cause  of  a  society  must  be  sought  in  its  con- 
duct as  well  as  in  its  verbal  professions. 

It  is  next  necessary  to  set  a  value  upon  the  purpose  thus  dis- 
covered. What  satisfactions  does  it  promise  ?  How  will  reali- 
zation of  the  aim  affect  society  at  large  ?  How  wide  a  range  of 
persons  is  to  receive  help  from  it  ?  In  some  cases,  as  college 
fraternities,  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  member- 
ship. Where  financial  elements  are  to  be  considered,  the  ability, 
capacity  and  fidelity  of  the  officers  are  material  considerations. 
Statistical  science  and  art  can  here  render  valuable  service  as  an 
ally  by  showing  the  geographical  distribution,  the  fluctuations 
and  tendencies,  the  successes  and  failures  of  various  associations 
under  consideration.  The  numerous  "benevolent  societies"  of 
our  country  need  this  sort  of  examination,  and  the  interests  of 
millions  of  workingmen  are  involved  in  the  investigation. 

We  turn  to  some  of  the  normal  uses  of  this  form  of  social 
organization,  and  mention  first  the  satisfaction  of  transitory 
wants  of  society  or  the  needs  of  a  local  group  or  of  a  limited 
class.  Differentiation  carries  with  it  variation  of  tastes.  We 
must  expect  with  higher  civilization  a  growing  unlikeness  of 
aptitudes   and   inclinations.     People  who   like   the   same   things 
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drift  together.  Sumptuary  "blue  laws"  have  never  been  able 
to  suppress  these  differences,  and  experience  has  taught  mod- 
ern men  that  only  in  case  of  antagonism  with  the  general  welfare 
is  it  safe  or  just  to  control  the  methods  of  satisfaction  of  the 
various  groups  of  a  community.  The  ponderous  machinery  of 
government  is  too  awkward  to  regulate  the  styles  of  bonnets, 
the  rules  of  ball  games  and  the  number  of  wheels  on  vehicles. 
The  permanent  and  universal  needs  may  be  met  by  state  or 
municipality,  but  the  criticism  of  Dante  is  best  left  to  select 
circles.  It  would  hardly  be  thought  advisable  to  elect  a  con- 
gress for  the  settlement  of  the  merits  of  Browning  or  of  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.  In  fact  even  the  larger  ecclesias- 
tical bodies  make  but  little  headway  on  such  delicate  matters. 
The  army  quartermasters  can  suppl}'  beans  and  bacon,  but  pri- 
vate enterprise  must  select  the  delicacies ;  and  the  Christian 
Commission  was  welcomed  by  the  regular  corps  of  surgeons  as  an 
indispensable  aid  during  the  Civil  War. 

Another  normal  use  of  the  voluntary  association  is  the 
development  and  application  of  a  criticism  of  established  customs 
and  institutions.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  great  people  to  move  forward  at  an  equal  pace. 
The  highest  peaks  are  flooded  with  the  light  of  dawn  while  the 
valleys  remain  dark  with  the  shadows  of  night.  Columbus  made 
it  easy  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  it  was  not  easy  for  him.  The 
older  abolitionists  worked  out  a  theory  of  a  "higher  law,"  an 
ideal  of  a  better  social  conduct,  and  they  condemned  constitu- 
tions and  decisions  of  gowned  judges  in  the  light  of  that  law. 
They  shamed  the  majority  by  contrasting  fact  with  truth.  In 
new  and  uncultivated  communities  clubs  of  women  are  slowly 
learning  and  teaching  the  first  lessons  of  aesthetic  culture.  If 
they  waited  for  town  councils  to  act,  under  the  control  of  rude 
democratic  majorities  and  uneducated  boards  of  education,  our 
western  cities  would  remain  barbarian  for  another  century. 
There  is  a  "tendency  in  all  things  to  sag,"  and  the  people  of 
each  generation  are  girded  and  braced  for  new  journeys  only  by 
the  prophetic  discoveries  and  appeals  of  inspired  leaders.  And 
as  the   timber   for   martyrs   is   not    found  in   every  township  we 
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must  be  grateful  to  those  who  cheer  the  timid  essays  of  grop- 
ing minds  by  uniting  the  foremost  men  in  companies  of  pioneers. 
Church  and  state  would  perish,  and  even  good  customs  would 
corrupt  the  world  if  we  did  not  have  associations  of  self- 
appointed  censors  to  disturb  our  complacency  and  goad  us  to 
reflection.  But  even  martyrs  and  prophets  have  their  fainting 
fits  and  sink  down  under  a  sense  of  loneliness,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  bold  Elijah.  Two  are  more  than  twice  as  brave  as 
one,  and  a  man  on  a  committee  of  the  Civic  Federation  feels 
strong  even  before  a  spoils  politician.  And  then  prophets  have 
other  weaknesses  which  need  the  correction  of  association. 
Reformers  most  of  all  men  require  the  balance  and  brake  of 
counsel.  They  are  prone  to  forget,  in  sanguine  moments,  that 
the  first  question  to  settle  is  not  how  to  do  a  thing  but  whether 
a  thing  should  be  done.  Social  doctors  must  sometimes  be 
urged  to  study  anatomy  with  the  help  of  cadavers  and  cats 
before  they  indulge  in  vivisection  on  palpitating  human  beings. 
It  is  desirable  that  people  with  a  strong  reforming  zeal  should 
at  least  debate  in  companies  of  ten  up  to  the  point  of  agree- 
ment before  they  ask  for  legislation  which  involves  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people.  A  debating  society  has  a  fine  field  for  suppress- 
ing raw  social  schemes,  and  this  is  one  of  its  normal  functions. 
After  discussion  comes  experimentation.  It  is  wise  to  let  an 
adventurous  Stanley  survey  the  Dark  Continent  before  we  send 
capital  and  colonies  into  the  malarial  coast.  Our  government 
has  set  up  many  experiment  stations  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  but 
groups  of  farmers  have  themselves  tried  new  methods.  If  they 
fail  only  a  few  persons  have  suffered,  and  when  they  succeed  all 
the  world  is  wiser.  In  the  administration  of  relief  a  local  benev- 
olent society  can  test  methods  which  may,  at  a  later  stage,  be 
found  available  for  a  province  or  an  empire.  The  Workmen's 
Colonies  of  Germany  have  been  developed  by  the  efforts  of  small 
groups  of  generous  people,  and  their  utility  and  limitations  have 
been  discovered.  It  now  seems  probable  that  they  will  gradu- 
ally come  to  be  supported  and  controlled  by  the  political 
authorities.     They  seem    to   have  become  too  great   for  private 
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funds  to  support  and  too  valuable  to  abandon.  The  voluntary 
association  seems  the  best  form  of  social  organization  for  research 
work  in  science  and  philosophy.  It  is  free  from  the  obstructive 
and  obscurantist  tendencies  which  seem  inherent  in  all  historic 
bodies.  The  interests  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  parties  and 
the  prepossessions  of  officeholders  rage  around  them  in  vain. 

The  voluntary  association  is  often  able  to  supply  personal 
service  where  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  state  or  the  church 
are  at  fault.  The  Elberfeld  system  of  poor  relief  is  a  good  illus- 
tration. This  system  was  established  by  the  efforts  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  political  and  a  representative  of  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization, a  magistrate  and  a  pastor.  It  was  found  that  municipal 
authorities  could  raise  adequate  funds  and  keep  accounts  and 
punish  vagrants  far  better  than  benevolent  societies.  But  when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  visiting  the  sick,  bringing  to  them  the 
cheer  of  friendship  and  the  personal  counsel  of  experience, 
sharing  the  riches  of  the  sagacious  with  the  witless  and  discour- 
aged, the  machinery  of  the  state  was  too  coarse  and  heavy.  The 
army  of  bureaucrats  confessed  their  defect  and  called  to  their 
assistance  the  friendly  visitors  who  work  for  honor  and  for  grati- 
tude. Complete  as  is  the  system  of  communal  relief  it  still  leaves 
room  for  many  forms  of  benevolence  under  the  leadership  of 
private  persons. 

There  are  many  groups  of  voluntary  associations  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  churches.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  societies  and  the  Christian  Citizenship 
League  are  examples.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  existence 
of  these  societies  is  a  reproach  to  the  church  and  an  evidence  of 
its  failure.  The  criticism  should  not  be  hastily  accepted.  Such 
organizations  rather  imply  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  churches  are  ready  to  unite  in  a  method  of  social 
amelioration  for  which  there  exists  no  suitable  machinery.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  all  the  members  of  a  body  of  four  or  five 
million  members  to  rent  the  use  of  their  vast  and  costly  govern- 
mental plant  for  some  local  or  temporary  purpose,  however 
worthy  it  may  be.  The  voluntary  association  furnishes  exactly 
the  form  of  cooperation  most  desirable  in  these  circumstances. 
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There  is  a  very  powerful  current  of  public  opinion  setting  in 
the  direction  of  state  monopoly  of  many  social  functions,  and 
there  is  another  current  opposed  to  such  extension  of  political 
agency.  These  two  tendencies  will  not  suppress  each  other  but 
will  correct  each  other.  Even  when  the  city  or  state  has  under- 
taken a  social  function  it  is  found  that  vigilant  citizens  must 
unite  to  watch  the  administration  of  a  law.  No  popular  govern- 
ment has  yet  solved  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  No 
people  can  have  a  pure,  strong  and  effective  government  where 
there  are  no  societies  or  parties  to  instruct  the  public,  to  expose 
corruption,  and  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  officers  treat 
the  trusts  committed  to  their  care. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  voluntary  associations  are 
impertinent  and  pretentious.  They  seem  to  imply  that  their 
members  profess  to  be  more  pious,  intelligent  and  patriotic  than 
their  neighbors.  The  danger  is  real  but  it  must  be  risked,  and 
most  of  us  can  admit  without  jealousy  the  merits  of  any  body  of 
persons  who  will  make  life  and  property  more  secure  and  who 
lower  our  taxes. 

It  is  said  that  these  societies  dissipate  social  energy,  rival  the 
home,  sap  the  resources  of  the  church  and  multiply  like  a  plague 
of  locusts.  Unquestionably  the  objection  is  partly  justified  by 
facts.  There  are  too  many  societies,  especially  too  many  bad 
ones.  They  overlap,  duplicate  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  organized  simply  to  advertise  the  benev- 
olence of  the  executive  committee  or  furnish  a  stipend  for  a 
secretary.  The  business  man  is  vexed  and  preplexed  to  know 
which  society  is  worthy  of  his  gifts  and  which  deserves  his 
curses. 

But  the  severest  judgment  of  an  abuse  leaves  the  normal  use 
untouched.  The  voluntary  associations  require  criticism  and 
regulation,  but  the  principle  of  their  life  is  legitimate.  In  their 
best  estate  they  are  the  indispensable  means  of  innocent  and 
wholesome  gratifications,  the  pioneers  of  progress,  the  guardians 
of  dearly-bought  agencies  of  research  and  culture. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOCIOLOGY  IN  ITALY. 

THE    SOCIOLOGICAL    TENDENCY    OF    TODAY. 

To  ADMIT  that  Sociology  began  only  when  August  Comte 
in  1842  invented  the  name  for  it,  is  to  admit,  using  the  figure 
of  Montesquieu,  "that  before  a  circle  is  described  all  its  radii  are 
not  equal."'  This  hypothesis  is  at  once  rejected  when  I  say 
that,  in  the  history  of  general  sociology,  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle."  We  see  here  a  fact,  more  frequently 
illustrated  in  science  perhaps  than  in  art,  that  an  idea  or  even  a 
series  of  ideas  may  arise  without  the  necessary  vocabulary  to 
express  them.  De  Tocqueville  was  right  therefore  when  he  said  : 
"  The  human  mind  invents  ideas  more  easily  than  words. "' 

#   * 

If  we  may  be  permitted  then  to  investigate  the  history  of 
sociology  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  word  itself,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  name  of  Giordano  Bruno  (i  548-1600),  who,  with 
Descartes  (1596-1650)  in  France,  and  with  Bacon  (1561-1626) 
in  England,  is  one  of  the  three  fathers    of  modern  philosophy. 

Zeno  (362-264  B.  C.),  was  the  first  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  nature.  Giordano  Bruno,  accepting,  this  doc- 
trine, protested  against  the  dualism  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  which 
made  of  matter  two  distinct  principles,  naturally  separate  and 
diverse.*  The  principal  merit  of  Giordano  Bruno  is  his  stupen- 
dous demonstration  of  the  monistic  (unitario)  process  of  nature, 
a  demonstration  which  his  predecessors  had  not  given,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  characteristic  note  of  his  philoso- 
phy.    On  account  of  his  pantheistic  conceptions,  his    theory  of 

'  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  !ois,p.  4. 

'  Among  others  see  Letourneau,  La  Sociologie  cTapres  relhnographie,\.\ie  preface. 
'  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Z)^ /a  </<fOT(;crort>  en  Amrrigut.    Vol.  II.,  p.  264. 
*  F.  PlETROPAOLO.     Sul  calendajo  di  Giordano  Bruno  ;  E.  Morselli,  La  mente  di 
Giordano  Bruno  ;  F.  Tocco,  Opere  edile  ed  inedite  di  Giordano  Bruno. 
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divine  immanence,  and  his  adhesion  to  the  new  astronomical 
theories,  he  may  be  called  an  evolutionist.'  From  this  point  of 
view,  as  De  Greef  recognizes,  Italy  preceded  France  and  the 
other  countries,  which  in  their  intellectual  development  finally 
arrived  at  contemporaneous  philosophy.  Giordano  Bruno  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  Arabs,  especially  to  Avicebron,"  at 
that  time  almost  forgotten  in  Italy.  He  understood  perfectly 
the  process  of  the  transformation  of  matter,  for  he  writes : 
"That  which  was  first  the  seed,  becomes  the  herb,  afterwards 
the  ear  of  corn,  then  bread,  then  chyle,  then  blood,  the  sperm 
of  animal  life,  embryo,  man,  corpse,  and  finally  earth  or  stone 
or  other  matter,  to  begin  over  from  the  first."  In  other  words, 
according  to  Bruno,  motion  and  air  explained  the  various  forma- 
tions of  the  phenomena  which  unfold  themselves  in  the  visible 
universe.  Professor  Enrico  Morselli,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Italian  representatives  of  the  biological  theory  of 
evolution,  affirms  therefore  that  on  the  one  hand  Bruno  allies  him- 
self to  the  monistic  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,^  and  identi- 
fying opposites,  confounding  God  with  nature,  brings  to  perfec- 
tion the  Italian  naturalism,  confused  somewhat  .by  Cordano,  but 
clearly  set  forth  by  Telesio  and  by  Patrizzi,  and  on  the  other 
hand  anticipates  the  whole  evolution  of  philosophy.  Bruno 
anticipates  Spencer  as  much  in  the  line  of  his  agnosticism  as  in 
his  attempt  at  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science.  As  to 
true  morality,  Bruno  considers  that  it  ought  to  be  derived  from 
altruism,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  identified  with  any  theo- 
logical dogma  or  any  form  of  worship.  Religions,  according  to 
Bruno,  have  a  function  exclusively  ethical  and  educative,  and 
the  so-called  duties  owed  to  God  are  fulfilled  not  by  prayers  and 
passive  resignation,  but  by  works  useful  to  others  ;  that  is,  to  the 

'G.  DE  Greef  Le  Transformisme  Social,  p.  129. 

"G.  Lewes,  The  History  0/  Philosophy,  Vol.    II. 

'In  the  evolution  of  Italian  philosophic  thought  one  may  always  observe  a 
tendency  towards  monistic  naturalism,  and  towards  the  application  of  the  experi- 
mental and  inductive  method  to  all  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  moral.  On  this 
question  see,  besides  the  work  of  Morselli,  already  cited,  the  article  of  F.  Puglia  in 
Archiv  fiir  Geschichte  der   Philosophie,     Band  II.,  188S-9,  Band  III.,  1889. 
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social  body.  In  this  he  anticipated,  without  doubt,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  completely  demolished  the  individualism  of  religious 
morality. 

Concerning  Giordano  Bruno  much  has  been  said  in  Italy  in  one 
way  and  another  during  the  last  few  years.  Authors  who  have 
given  a  moderate  judgment  of  him  are  truly  rare.  Apotheosis  has 
been  pushed  so  far  as  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  in 
Campo  dei  Fiori  in  Rome,  in  the  same  square  and  in  the  same 
Rome  which,  formerly  papal  —  and  even  today  the  seat  of  the 
pope  —  had  seen  him  burned. 

However  this  mav  be,  Giordano  Bruno  cannot  be  denied  a 
magnificent  breadth  of  view,  and  therefore  we  cannot  refuse  to 
put  him  among  the  more  direct  precursors  of  modern  sociology. 

Campanella  (i  568-1639)  is  an  idealistic  philosopher  well- 
known  by  his  Utopian  work,  "  The  City  of  the  Sun,"  but  he  is 
lacking  in  historical  knowledge,  and  hence  the  merits  of  his 
works  are  literary  rather  than  social.'  It  is  not  so,  however, 
with  Filippo  Briganti,  who  in  1777  published  anonymously  an 
"Analytical  Examination  of  the  Legal  System."  In  this  work  so 
much  light  is  shed  upon  the  organism  of  society,  and  human 
nature,  and  it  is  so  full  of  civic  wisdom,  and  the  whole  is 
expressed  in  language  so  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sci- 
entific, that  one  does  not  know  whether  to  admire  more  the 
philosopher  or  the  jurist,  the  biologist  or  the  sociologist,  the 
moralist  or  the  litterateur.  Certainly  Filippo  Briganti  must 
also  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  forerunners  of  sociology. 

The  authors  just  mentioned  are  not  well  known  for  their 
sociological  publications.  This  is  not  true,  however,  of  G.  B. 
Vico.  La  Scienza  Nuova  of  Vico  is  above  all  an  eminently 
modern  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  critical  works  concerning  it 
which  are  constantly  increasing.  An  illustrious  Austrian  soci- 
ologist, my  friend  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  has  written:  "The  first 
inkling  of  a  science  of  the  nature  of  nations  may  be  accredited 
to  Giambattesta  Vico."'     Pietro  Siciliani  points    out  how  a  first 

'See  IVoris,  republished  at  Milan  in  1859  with  a  preface  by  D'Ancona, 
'L.  Gumplowicz,  Crani/rm  der  Sociologie.     Vienna,  1885,  p.  4. 
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vital  germ  of  the  conception  of  the  human  race  as  an  organ- 
ism, studied  and  explained  in  the  same  manner  that  one  studies 
and  explains  any  organic  compound,  thanks  to  the  increased 
acquaintance  with  life,  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  Scienza 
Nuova,  but  also  in  the  Latin  works  of  Vico,  especially  in  chap- 
ter twelve  of  De  Constantia  Philologiae}  The  merits  of  Vico 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  principal  conceptions :  he  has 
demonstrated  a  law,  uniform  and  general,  according  to  which 
the  course  of  human  and  historical  facts  proceeds,  and  has  there- 
fore used  a  method  not  simply  historical  but  historico-psycho- 
logical,  thus  distinguishing  himself  from  both  the  theologians 
and  the  idealists. 

For  Vico  the  human  race  is  the  genus  homo,  a  single  genus, 
not  on  account  of  its  arising  from  a  single  or  multiple  original 
stock,  but  on  account  of  a  common  and  identical  nature.     This 
is    the    scientific  part  of    the  great    Darwinian   epic,  that  is,  the 
communis  natura  between  the  lower  animals  and  man ;    and  it  is 
one  of  the  more  original  ideas  of  La  Scienza  Nuova.     This  work 
presents,  therefore,  the  genesis  of  the  historical  and  the  socio- 
logical process,   and  the  problem  of  La  Scienza  Nuova  is   the 
same  as  that  which   is   discussed    in    the    works    of    Lamarck, 
Cuvier,  Geoffroy  de  Saint-Hilaire,  Herbert,  Matthew,  d'Amalius, 
d'Halay,Rafineique,  Schaffhausen,  and  Hooker;  that  is,  the  prob- 
lem of    basing    sociological    principles    upon   the   principles    of 
anthropology,  or  humanity,  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of 
Vico.     But  what  value  to  the  mind  of  Vico  had  these  principles 
of  humanity  ?     "Whoever  wishes  to  know  them,  must  study  the 
natural   history  of  man,  and   he  will  then  see  that  two  sciences 
essentially  practical  lift  themselves  above  all  others  :     Law  and 
Morals.        Two    great    powers    divide   the    kingdom    of    laws, 
the  political  and  the  religious ;    personified  in  state  and  church, 
and  which  are  constantly  at  war  with  each  other.     The  struggle 
increases  when  the  third    power,  science,  enters  the  field.     Vico 
saw  this  battle   and  making  use  of  philology,  of  mythology  and 
of  comparative  legislation  tried  to  demonstrate  historically  that 

'  SiCTLIANi    Socialismo  D  rwinismo    So  :  legia  modema.     ed.   1885,  p.  5. 
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'the  human  judgment  regulated  by  knowledge  is  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  nations.'"'  And  this  is  the  question  so  much 
debated  in  our  times  and  which  tends  constantly  to  establish 
itself  on  a  sociological  basis. 

Vico  is  a  splendid  star  which  rises  in  an  intellectual  darkness 
that  could  hardly  be  more  dense ;  and  this  explains  the  hostile 
criticisms  which  in  those  days  his  theories  provoked.  These 
criticisms  are  made  principally  in  the  name  of  religion ;  for 
instance,  those  of  Romano  Finetti,  Lami  and  Appiano  Buona- 
fede,  who  placed  him  alongside  of  Grotius,  Spinoza,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  made  much  of  the  works  of 
Vico.  Passing  over  Delfico,  Gravina,  Romagnosi,  etc.,  who 
came  after,  there  is  still  another  name  which  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  that  of  Gaetano  Filangieri. 
"Among  all  the  writers  who  gave  themselves  to  the  study  of 
law,  some  have  treated  the  material  simply  as  jurists,  some  as 
philosophers,  some,  even,  as  politicians,  but  always  embracing 
in  their  view  a  single  part  of  this  immense  edifice ;  some,  like 
Montesquieu,  have  reasoned  rather  of  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  no  one  has  yet  given  a  complete  and  well-reasoned  system 
of  legislation ;  no  one  has  yet  reduced  the  material  to  a  secure 
and  well-ordered  science,  uniting  means  and  rules  and  theory 
and  practice.  This  is  what  I  have  undertaken  to  do  in  this  work, 
which  has  for  its  title  the  Science  of  Legislation."  Thus  writes 
Gaetano  Filangieri  in  the  preface  of  his  colossal  and  immortal 
work. 

In  respect  to  the  comprehensive  and  truly  sociological  views 
which  inspire  this  book,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Filangieri,  when 
he  was  writing  it,  thought  of  following  it  with  two  other  works 
which  were  to  be  entitled  respectively,  Una  nuova  scienza  delle 
scienze,  and  Storia  civile  universale  e  perpetua.  These  titles  alone, 
so  expressive  and  clear,  show  plainly  enough  that  Filangieri 
already  had  in  mind  a  comprehensive  social  science,  such  as  is 

'  G.  B.  Vico  Prindpi  di  Scienza  Nuova.  Libro  II,  Cap.  III.  p.  42.  L.  Ursuni- 
SCUDERI,  G.B.  VUo  come fondatore della  sociologia  moderna,  Palermo,  1888,  p.  16  e  17. 
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today  called  sociology.  In  the  mind  of  Adam  Smith,  also,  there 
appeared  a  similar  idea,'  although  premature  death,  both  in  his 
case  and  in  that  of  Filangieri,  prevented   its  working  out. 

We  pass  now  to  Ganelli,  whom  Michelet'  calls  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Vico.  From  Ganelli  we  may  go  on  the  one  hand  to 
Romagnosi,  and  on  the  other  to  Ferrara,  who,  although  they 
sometimes  criticise  the  works  of  their  master,  are  yet  for  the 
most  part  his  faithful  followers.  Meanwhile,  Michelet  (1824) 
was  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  theories  of  Vico  in  France,  so 
that  even  in  that  country  there  arose  a  band  of  followers  of  the 
illustrious  Italian,  as,  for  instance,  M.  Cousin  (1831),  Ballanche 
(1830),  Geoffroy  Teodoro  (1831),  etc.  Even  Comte  himself 
had  a  profound  respect  for  Vico. 

♦  # 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Vico,  and  taking  his  theories 
as  a  basis,  there  gradually  grew  up  in  Italy  an  ethico-juridical 
school,  with  views  essentially  sociological,  which  may  be  called 
truly  national.  Vanni  has  shown  the  intimate  relations  between 
this  Italian  school  and  that  of  Herbert  Spencer. 3  His  demon- 
stration is  acute  and  learned,  even  splendid,  for  Vanni  is  one  of 
the  ablest  of  Italian  sociologists.  Meanwhile  Emilio  Morpurgo, 
Fedele  Lampertico,  Giuseppi  Carle,  Marsh  and  chiefly  Aristide 
Cabelli,  in  his  work,  L'Uomo  e  le  Scienze  Morali  (1869),  just 
begun  with  the  second  half  of  this  century,  were  writing  on 
sociological  questions.  They  began  for  the  most  part  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  school  of  Vico  and  Romagnosi,  but 
the  studies  which  were  carried  on  contemporaneously  abroad 
exercised  a  strong  influence  upon  them.  Their  works,  however, 
may  even  yet  be  called  modern. 

■  See  Ingrain,  History  of  Political  Economy,  Edinburgh,  1888  ;  FlAMINGO,  die  his- 
torischen  und  die  orthodoxen  National- Okonomen  in  ihrem  Verhdllniss  zur  Sociologie, 
Vienna,  1894;  also  Antonio  Genovesi,  the  first  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Italy.  He  lived  in  the  last  century,  taugtit  in  the  University  of  Naples  and  held  large 
and  progressive  views.  His  Discorso  sopra  il  fine  delle  lettere  e  delle  scieme  is  stamped 
with  large,  comprehensive  and  truly  sociological  views. 

'  Michelet,  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  de  tHistoire,  Brussels,  1839. 

3  G.  Vanni,  //  sistema  etico-giuridico  di  Herbert  Spencer,  City  of  Castella,  1 893- 
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In  England  Hobbes  was  the  prophet  of  what  is  going  on 
today,  namely,  the  modification  of  the  national  English  charac- 
ter by  the  materialist  of  pleasure  becoming  the  materialist  of 
political  economy.  This  transformation  was  effected  by  the 
birth  of  utilitarianism  which,  as  Fouillee  wisely  observes,  sums  up 
faithfully  the  whole  modern  English  spirit.  Adam  Smith  made  utili- 
tarianism the  basis  of  his  social-economic  system,  and  is  the  first 
Englishman  to  proclaim  this  doctrine.  His  ideas  were  modified 
by  Bentham,  in  whose  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  and  the 
various  monographs  which  he  published  on  the  same  subject, 
may  be  found  all  the  errors  of  the  orthodox  political  economy  in 
regard  to  sociology.  Among  these  monographs  is  the  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  "Defense  of  Usury,"  a  work  which  has  for  us  a 
truly  great  importance.  Bentham  established  a  kind  of  moral 
arithmetic  by  which  to  balance  the  accounts  of  utilitarianism. 
Any  kind  of  pleasure  whatever  is  brought  to  this  balance  and 
undergoes  a  comparison.  This  comparison  naturally  can  only 
be  essentially  materialistic,  hence,  for  the  economist  all  pleasure 
enters  into  the  field  of  material  satisfaction,  that  is,  of  political 
economy.  Thus  all  the  other  social  facts,  from  law  to  morals, 
come  to  have  an  economic  basis.  In  this  arithmetical  com- 
mensuration  it  was  shown  just  how  much  advantage  each  had, 
and  that  "evil,  injustice,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  in 
the  last  analysis  pain  or  the  loss  of  pleasure."'  By  this  school 
everything  was  reduced  to  economic  pain  or  pleasure,  and  hence 
political  economy  was  able  to  overlook  all  the  other  social  fac- 
tors which  were  consequences  of  them.  Against  this  system 
M.  Cousin  protested  in  a  session  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
Sciences,  held  in  Paris  forty-three  years  ago.  "I  believe,"  said 
Cousin,  "  that  there  is  a  positive  science  based  on  material  facts 
which  bears  the  name  of  political  economy,  but  if  you  wish  to 
include  in  it  the  art  of  good  conduct ;  if  you  call  wealth  every- 
thing which  has  a  moral  value;  if  all  this  moral  wealth,  produced 
by  whatever  kind  of  labor,  belongs  to  political  economy,  you 
must  then  include  morals,  jurisprudence,  logic,  philosophy,  and 

»  Bentham,  Complete  Works,  Vol.  I.,  p.  262. 
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all  social  phenomena  will  fall  under  its  dominion  ....  this 
system  is  arbitrary  and  even  demoralizing  to  the  other  sciences. 
....  You  give  to  the  words  wealth,  product,  and  value  new 
significations,  or  you  create  a  false  political  economy."  And 
Chevalier  showed  at  the  same  time  how  "political  economy 
in  disregarding  its  proper  limits  has  already  become  unpop- 
ular and  has  fallen  under  suspicion."  All  of  which  was  very 
true. 

After  all  this,  however,  Ferrara  assigns  to  political  economy, 
"The  investigation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  the  movements  of  the  body  which  urge  man  to 
change  voluntarily  the  form  of  the  external  world.  It  examines 
whether  these  changes  constitute  a  creation  from  nothing,  and 
shows  how  the  mutations  of  today  become  a  support  for  those 
of  tomorrow,  and  are  themselves  based  on  those  of  today.  It 
then  applies  these  laws  to  the  social  mechanism.""  From  this 
passage  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  whole  tree  of  knowledge 
in  ancient  philosophy,  instead  of  being  represented  by  a  hier- 
archy of  the  sciences,  was  represented  by  only  one,  namely, 
political  economy. 

Now,  there  was  a  time  in  Italy  during  which  almost  all 
economic  science  was  comprehended  under  the  school 
of  Ferrara.  "Francesco  Ferrara,"  writes  one  of  his  admirers, 
"ruled  almost  alone  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  this 
century  in  the  history  of  Italian  economy,  and  combated  scorn- 
fully the  successive  invasions  of  foreign  doctrines  which 
entered  triumphantly  into  our  country,  brought  in  by  some  of 
our  economists,  to  dethrone  and  to  destroy  our  national 
theories."'  Wherefore,  a  young  Italian  sociologist,  Nitti,  felt 
called  upon  to  ask  whether  it  really  was  a  great  good  that  Italy 
had  not  welcomed  the  innovating  theories  of  the  English 
reformers,    the    wise    criticisms  of    Hildebrand,    the    ingenious 

'F.  Ferrara,  Esame  storico-crUico  di  economisti  e  doUrine  economiche  del  secola 
XVIII.  e  prima  meta  del  XIX.,  Turin,  1892.  Vol.  II.,  Part  II. 

»F.  VIRGILII,  Ilproblema  della  popolazione  negli  scritti  di  F.  Ferrara  in  GiornaU 
degli  economisii,  August  18,  1895. 
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hypotheses  of  Von  Thiinen,  the  clever  intuitions  of  Rodbertus, 
and  the  weighty  criticisms  of  Winkelblech.' 

The  conception  of  political  economy  held  by  the  school  of 
Ferrara,  opposed  itself  in  Italy  more  than  elsewhere  to  the  rise 
of  sociology.  Undoubtedly  that  which  more  than  anything  else 
has  contributed  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  regard  to 
sociology,  and  has  led  some  to  deny  it  altogether,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  various  sciences  which,  having  a  generic  name,  call 
themselves  political  and  social  sciences.  Now,  in  Italy  this 
state  of  things  was  aggravated.  As  our  economists  conceived  their 
science  it  already  occupied  the  field  which  sociology  would 
cover.  Political  economy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  under- 
stood as  a  comprehensive  and  general  social  science,  upon  which 
all  the  other  special  social  sciences  should  be  based.  This 
economic  science,  however,  lacked  many  of  the  requisites 
essential  for  transforming  it  into  a  true  sociology.  In  fact, 
Ferrara  never  occupied  himself  with  a  general  coordination  of 
political  economy  and  the  other  sciences.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
of  his  greatest  activity,  biology  and  psychology  had  yet  to  com- 
plete their  great  advances,  and  there  was  yet  to  come  the  epoch 
of  the  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer.  In  short,  to  Ferrara  and 
his  disciples  the  same  accusation  was  applicable  which  was  made 
at  that  time  against  economists  in  general.  August  Comte  classified 
them  all,  briefly ,  as  ignoramuses,  especially  in  regard  to  psychology. 

We  have  had,  then,  in  Italy  some  economists  who,  while 
unable  to  develop  sociology,  have,  at  the  same  time  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  rise  of  this  science  through  the  medium 
of  special  investigators,  by  absorbing,  as  these  economists  did,  a 
great  part  of  the  field  over  which  the  new  science  was  to  extend 
itself.  Given  this  complexity  of  circumstances  it  is  quite  natural 
that  as  late  as  1880  Vadata-Papale  wrote:  "These  disputes,  while 
they  make  us  feel  the  need  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  body  of 
sociological  laws,  compel  us  to  acknowledge  with  bitterness  the 
void  which  exists  in  Italy  for  a  new  science."' 

■  F.  S.  NlTTl,  Reforma  Sociale,  August  10,  1895,  p.  223. 

"  G,  Vadata-Papale,  La  Sociologia,  la  Filosofia  delta  sloria  e  la  Filosofia  del  diritto 
Ca(ania,ed.  1885. 
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In  Italy  sociological  studies  began  by  reflecting  almost  solely 
the  popular  social  movement  which,  however,  was  not  then 
very  conspicuous  among  us.  It  therefore  happened  that 
sociology  was  confused  with  socialism,  as  was  done  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Colajanni,  who  followed  the  example  of  the  French 
author,  Gautier.  Jacobi,  one  of  the  first  to  accept  the  theories 
of  Darwin,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  conception  of  evolution, 
in  which  he  tried  to  show  the  perfect  accord  which  exists  between 
the  theories  of  Darwin  and  those  of  Carl  Marx.  This  demon- 
stration has  engaged  the  attention  of  various  Italian  students. 
It  had  already  been  attempted  by  Colajanni  in  one  of  his  works 
on  socialism,  and  later  Enrico  Ferri  returned  to  it  with  greater 
insistence.  In  a  work  entitled  Socialism  and  Positive  Science, 
[Socialismo  e  Scienza  Positiva'),  he  proposed  to  show  the  perfect 
accord  which,  according  to  him,  exists  between  the  theories  of 
Darwin,  Spencer  and  Marx.  But  in  a  letter  published  some 
months  ago  in  the  Italian  journals,  Herbert  Spencer  denies  abso- 
lutely this  pretended  accord  between  his  theories  and  those  of 
Carl  Marx.  "  To  represent  me  as  saying  what  I  have  not  said,"  so 
the  letter  of  Spencer  may  be  abridged,  "  simply  means  that  my 
works  have  not  been  understood." 

Another  question  which  was  discussed  in  the  beginning  of 
social  studies  in  Italy  was  that  of  criminality  in  a  socialistic 
state.  With  even  greater  scientific  seriousness  than  that  which 
was  shown  in  the  question  just  referred  to,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that,  while  some  forms  of  the  criminality  of  today 
would  be  diminished,  other  forms  would  be  increased  ;  and  this 
contrary  to  the  gratuitous  afifirmation  of  Turati  and  the  other 
socialists  who  pretended  that  in  a  socialistic  state  criminality 
would  be  enormously  diminished  if  it  did  not  entirely  disappear. 

In  the  meantime  Enrico  Morselli  founded  about  1882,  the 
Rivista  di  Filosofia  Scientifica,  and  almost  contemporaneously 
Schafifle's  "Structure  and  Life  of  the  Social  Body"  was  trans- 
lated from  the  German.  Although  SchafHe  has  not  found  many 
followers  in  Italy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  work  has  exer- 
cised a  strong  influence  on  many  students.     Some  exaggerated 
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the  theories  of  Schaffle ;  for  instance,  Colajanni,  who  in  a  chap- 
ter on  Socialism,  proposed  to  demonstrate  the  following  thesis: 
"  Human,  society  is  an  organism  among  whose  parts  or  organs, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  life,  harmony  and  not  strife  must 
exist."  Now  if  Schaffle  and  Lilienfeld  have  sometimes  pressed 
too  far  the  pretended  parallelism  between  the  human  and  the 
social  organism,  so  as  to  have  caused  many  criticisms,  among 
which  are  the  very  successful  ones  of  Gumplowicz,  the  affirma- 
tions of  Colajanni,  arrive  at  an  extreme  almost  ridiculous. 

On  the  other  hand  various  young  Italians  went  to  Ger- 
many to  study  there  the  latest  manifestation  of  scientific  thought, 
and  the  result  of  their  researches,  their  impressions,  and 
their  criticisms,  furnished  the  material  for  many  volumes. 
Among  these  that  of  Morpurgo  is  even  yet  favorably  remem- 
bered, while  Schiattarella  had  already  published  a  work  upon  the 
"Progress  of  Social  Science  in  England." 

Meanwhile  in  the  Rivista  di  Filosofia  Scientifica  valuable  arti- 
cles had  been  published  on  Evolution  and  on  Darwinism. 
Although  the  majority  of  these  articles  are  biological,  yet  many 
are  sociological.  This  review,  which  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  the  new  intellectual  development  in  Italy,  publishes  articles 
from  Herbert  Spencer  and  also  from  Haeckel.  A  little  later  the 
same  publishers,  Dumolard  Bros.,  of  Milan,  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Spencer's  SUidy  of  Sociology,  with  an  introduction,  and 
still  later  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology  was  published  at  Turin. 
Colajanni  and  Roncalli,  each  on  his  own  account,  had  pub- 
lished some  small  works  to  make  known  in  Italy  the  sociological 
system  of  Gumplowicz.  In  the  decade  1880-90,  there  developed 
in  Italv  the  positive  school  of  penal  law,  arbitrarily  called  Ital- 
ian in  spite  of  the  fact  that  abroad  its  doctrines  found  an  increas- 
ing number  of  followers.  Enrico  Ferri  thus  defines  it:  "It  is 
the  conversion  of  the  science  of  crime  and  punishment  from  a 
doctrinary  exposition  of  syllogisms  by  mere  force  of  logical  fancy 
into  a  science  of  positive  observation  which,  availing  itself  as 
much  of  anthropology,  psychology,  and  criminal  statistics  as  of 
penal  law  and  prison  discipline,  becomes  that  synthetic  science 
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which  we  call  Criminal  Sociology.  So  that  this  science,  apply- 
ing the  positive  method  to  the  study  of  crime,  delinquency  and 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  manifested,  only,  gives  to 
classical  criminal  science  the  life-giving  breath  of  the  sublime 
and  irrefragable  discoveries  made  in  the  science  of  man  and 
society,  reconstructed  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution."'  We  may 
here  call  attention  incidentally  to  the  false  manner  in  which 
sociology,  in  this  definition,  is  conceived.  Instead  of  being  a 
science  it  reduces  itself  to  a  simple  method  of  investigation,  but 
the  wonderful  activity  of  the  authors  of  this  school  widened  the 
application  of  the  positive  method  in  penal  law,  so  that  its  benefi- 
cent influence  made  itself  felt  even  in  the  other  social  sciences. 

Thus,  little  by  little,  on  account  of  the  various  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  sociological  studies  in  Italy  became  more 
and  more  familiar.  While  some  authors  treat  questions  of  pure 
sociology,  others  make  use  of  an  essentially  sociological  method. 
To  the  latter  class  belong  such  men  as  Carle,  Cognetti  di  Martini, 
Enrico  Morselli,  Enrico  Cimballi,  Bengi,  Vadata-Papale,  Bertol- 
ini.Cesca,  Marselli,  Garofalo,  Rabbeno.Vaccaro,  and  many  others. 

Among  these  authors  Prof.  Achille  Loria  deserves  particular 
mention.  In  1886  he  published  a  valuable  work  on  the  Teoria 
Econotnica  delta  Costituzione  Politica,  which  was  republished  in 
1893  in  France  under  the  more  comprehensive  title  of  Teoria 
Eco7wmica  delta  Costituzione  Sociale.  Loria  endeavored  to  show 
that  economic  phenomena  dominate  all  other  social  phenomena. 
It  is  the  same  theory  of  the  superiority  of  the  economic  factor 
accepted  by  Carl  Marx  and  socialists  in  general.  This  theory, 
however,  is  also  accepted  by  some  authors  not  socialists  as,  for 
instance,  Roscher,  whose  splendid  work  on  the  "Economic  Inter- 
pretation of  History"  is  well  known.  In  Italy  it  is  accepted  by 
Johanni,  by  Nitti  and  by  Flamingo.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this 
theory,  Loria  attempts  to  show  the  utility,  even  the  necessity  of 
founding  a  sociology  based  on  political  economy. 

F.  S.  Nitti  is  well  known  by  his  critical  exposition  of  Catholic 
Socialism,  and  by  a  volume  on  the  social  problem  of  population. 

»  Enrico  Ferri,  La  Sociologia  Criminale,  Turin,  ed.  1892,  p.  49. 
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In  the  latter  work  Nitti,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  simply  a  follower 
of  Spencer ;  nevertheless  he  shows  a  large  bibliographical 
knowledge.  Nitti  has  also  written  many  other  works  on  sociology 
of  less  importance  than  those  mentioned.  Moreover  Professor 
Scilio  Vanni  published  in  1888  a  little  volume  entitled  Prime  Ibiese 
di  unprogramma  critico  di  sociologia,  in  which  he  summed  up  very 
clearly  the  various  tendencies  of  modern  sociology.  As  is  well 
known,  the  great  conflict  is  between  the  absorptive  system  of 
Comte  and  the  hierarchic  system  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mill 
desired  the  coexistence  of  sociology  and  the  special  social 
sciences.  Sociology,  according  to  him,  should  be  the  syn- 
thetic, philosophic  and  comprehensive  social  science  of  the 
special  social  sciences.  The  latter  should  gather  the  first 
material,  and  to  them  also  belongs  the  first  coordination  and 
generalization  of  social  facts.  If  we  may  represent  social  life  by 
a  diamond  with  many  facets,  these  special  social  sciences  exam- 
ine and  study  each  a  single  facet,  while  sociology  comprehends 
all  sides  in  its  view,  that  is,  it  is  comprehensive.  In  other 
words,  Mill  expected  sociology  to  illustrate  the  social  organism 
in  its  complexity,  leaving  to  the  special  social  sciences  the  task 
of  studying  the  single  aspects  and  particular  functions  in  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them,  and  in  the  special  laws 
which  control  them.  The  relation  between  sociology  and  the 
special  social  sciences  is,  therefore,  very  close,  for  while  the 
former  coordinates,  the  latter  furnishes  the  data  for  its  general 
and  synthetic  elaboration.  Now  in  the  sociological  system  of 
Auguste  Comte  sociology  included  the  special  social  sciences. 
He  believed  this  absolutely  necessary,  basing  his  belief  upon  the 
fact  that  the  condition  of  any  part  of  the  social  body  whatever 
has  at  every  moment  an  intimate  and  indissoluble  relation  to  the 
contemporaneous  condition  of  all  other  parts,  and  that  one  part 
cannot  be  modified  without  affecting  the  others,  hence  the 
impossibility  of  a  study  separable  into  parts. 

T.  G.  Massaryk,  who  has  given  serious  study  to  this  problem, 
attempts  to  solve  it  by  distinguishing  sociology  from  the  special 
social   sciences,  and   by   considering  the  former  as  an  abstract 
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science,  while  the  latter  he  calls  concrete.  The  theories  of 
Massaryk  are  approached  by  those  of  Braga,  who  separates 
sociology  into  abstract  and  concrete,  although  the  concrete  are 
for  him  the  special  social  sciences.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Massaryk  and  Braga,  while  to  some  extent  followers  of 
Comte,  perceived  the  great  complexity  which  the  system  of  the 
master  brought  into  sociology.  They  sought  to  correct  it,  but 
succeeded  only  indifferently.  To  sociology  there  remained  a 
field  too  extensive  for  the  possibility  of  an  exact  and  particular- 
ized elaboration. 

These  problems  were  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  Italy  in 
the  works  of  Vanni,  who  opened  the  way  for  various  others, 
among  whom  is  Dionysius  Anzilotti,  who  wrote  an  important 
work  on  the  Filosofia  del  diritto  e  la  Sociologia.  Anzilotti  dis- 
cusses the  respective  values  of  the  system  of  Mill  and  that  of 
Auguste  Comte.  He  shows  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  English  and  German  scientific  movements,  and  con- 
cludes like  Vanni  by  embracing,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
the  system  of  Mill.  This,  I  understand,  is  the  system  accepted 
by  Small  and  Giddings. 

The  science  of  law  is  different  from  all  the  other  special 
social  sciences  in  this,  that  it  has  certain  general  problems  which 
need  particular  study  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  general 
and  sociological  synthesis.  Hence  it  is  that  this  discipline 
which  occupies  itself  with  the  more  general  juridical  questions 
belongs,  with  respect  to  sociology,  to  the  group  of  juridical 
sciences,  but  with  respect  to  the  latter  assumes  a  superiority 
greater  than  that  accustomed  to  be  met  with  in  the  special  social 
sciences.  But  juridical  philosophy  distinguishes  itself  from  soci- 
ology, not  only  by  the  degree  of  the  complexity  of  the  object 
studied,  but  also  by  the  nature  of  that  object,  and  by  the  ele- 
ments which  concur  to  form  it.  To  the  philosophy  of  law,  as  a 
derivative  science,  belongs  the  inseparable  necessity  of  gathering 
its  data,  as  well  from  the  sciences  which  study  man,  as  from 
those  which  study  society.  Any  one-sided  study  which  could 
never   give  a  just   and   complete  acquaintance  with  the   factors 
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which  determine  the  genesis,  the  nature  and  the  functions  of  law 
would  be  vicious.  And  this  is  the  important,  though  old,  prob- 
lem of  the  philosophy  of  law.  Ratto  has  recently  written  a  work 
entitled  Sociologia  e  Filosofia  del  diritto,  but  this  writer,  who  does  not 
fail  to  display  much  critical  acumen,  withdraws  himself  com- 
pletely from  the  tendencies  of  Vanni  and  Anzilotti.  Ratto 
would  have  a  juridical  sociologv,  just  as  there  is  already  a  crim- 
inal sociology,  and  he  would  have,  also,  an  economic  sociology, 
etc.      In  short,  bv  his  theory,  we  reach  a  denial  of  sociology. 

According  to  these  authors  sociology  transforms  itself  into  a 
simple  method  applicable  to  the  sciences  already  existing.  The 
words  of  Ferri,  already  quoted,  reflect  very  well  this  false  con- 
ception. John  Stuart  Mill  has  called  the  word  "sociology"  a 
convenient  barbarism,  but  according  to  this  conception  it 
becomes  a  useless  barbarism.  This  view  of  sociology  is  held, 
however,  bv  Vadata-Papale  and  by  Colajanni. 

Prof.  Arturaro,  of  the  University  of  Genoa,  has  published  a 
valuable  work  entitled  la  Sociologia  e  le  Scietize  Sociale.  It  is  a 
brilliant  work,  but  Arturaro  is  a  professor  of  philosophy,  and  for 
this  reason  is  led  to  conceive  the  new  science  in  a  manner  too 
abstract.  In  many  respects  a  follower  of  Comte,  he,  too,  winds 
up  by  affirming  the  absorption  of  the  special  social  sciences  into 
sociology.  In  this  sense  Sergi,  Morselli  and  some  others  in  Italy 
are  also  followers  of  Comte. 

Another  writer  well  known  in  the  field  of  sociological  studies 
is  Angelo  Majorana.  He  has  published  various  works  on  soci- 
ological subjects,  and  even  a  volume  on  "The  First  Principles  of 
Sociology."  Majorana,  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  soci- 
ology and  the  special  social  sciences,  accepts  the  system  of  Mill, 
and  in  regard  to  the  ethico-juridical  system  he  follows  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  school  of  Vico  and  Romagnosi  as  modified  by 
the  latest  advances  of  science.  Almost  all  Italian  sociologists 
follow  this  eclectic  system,  that  is,  the  theories  of  Vico  and  of 
Romagnosi,  modified  somewhat  by  the  evolutionism  of  Spencer, 
and  by  the  theories  of  Gehring,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  A. 
Vaccaro  may  be  called  a  true  follower  of  Gumplowicz,  whose 
theories  are  followed  to  some  extent  by  Morasso,  known  for  the 
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most  part  by  works  of  no  great  importance,  more  biblographical 
than  critical. 

The  sociological  system  of  Gabriel  Tarde  does  not  find  many 
followers  in  Italy.  Sighele  varies  from  it  somewhat,  but  Tosti, 
favorably  known  by  his  articles  on  the  psychology  of  the 
insane,  is  a  warm  disciple  of  his. 

The  works  of  Roberty,  of  De  Greef,  and  especially  of  Novi- 
cow  are  favorably  known  in  Italy,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  authors  have  any  true  followers.  As  to  their  conception 
of  sociology,  it  may  be  said  of  both  Roberty  and  de  Greef  that 
they  are  faithful  followers  of  the  system  of  Comte.' 

Professor  Simon  N.  Patton  has  published  a  paper  entitled  : 
The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology.  I  have  read  this  essay 
attentively,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  author  has  not  taken 
into  account  many  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  biology  and  soci- 
ology, which  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 

Comte,  who  in  spite  of  the  criticisms  of  his  sociological  sys- 
tem remains  the  father  of  sociology,  has  written:  "The  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  ensemble  of  biology  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  sociology  is  evident.  .  .  .  The  subordination  of  social 
science  to  biology  is  so  incontestable  that  no  one  any  longer 
dares  to  dispute  it."  This  principle,  always  with  due  limita- 
tions, inspires  the  theories  of  Espinas,  of  Perrier,  of  Fouillee,  of 
Schaffle,  of  Lilienfeld,  of  Sergi,  etc.,  the  three  latter  of  whom 
have  pushed  the  conclusion  of  this  principle  a  little  too  far. 
Novicow  himself,  even  on  the  first  page  of  his  splendid  work, 
Les  luttes  entre  sociiUs  humaines  et  leur  phases  successives,  writes  : 
"All  that  is  not  based  on  the  natural  sciences  is  founded  upon 
the  sand.  We  have  thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  base  our 
conclusions  upon  the  contributions  of  chemistry  and  biology." 
On  the  other  hand,  Spencer  departs  entirely  from  this  concep- 
tion. But  to  Spencer  there  is  wanting  a  profound  historical 
culture.  Letourneau  was  perfectly  right,  therefore,  when  he 
wrote :  "The  sociology  of  Herbert  Spencer,  principally  ethno- 
graphic, has  deceived  the  public  because  it  expected  something 
better  from    an  author  with  one  of  the  broadest,  most  ingenious 

'Consult  my  little  book  on  Le  Leggi  sociologiche,  Florence,  1893. 
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and  most  richly  endowed  minds  of  our  time,"'  As  Braga  well 
says,  he  does  not  treat  of  sociology,  but  simply  of  folk-lore. 
But  Letourneau,  who  points  out  other  people's  errors,  can- 
not free  himself  from  them  and  correct  them.  He  has 
only  tried,  as  he  says,  to  write  a  single  chapter  of  sociology, 
that  is,  the  ethnographic.  In  writing  thus  he  falls  into  open 
contradiction  with  what  he  says  on  a  preceding  page,  where  he 
says  that  ethnography  is  itself  a  science,  independent  of  sociol- 
ogy, with  which  it  has  simply  certain  relations  in  so  far  as  it 
furnishes  the  materials  for  the  general  synthesis  of  sociology .' 
This  confusion  of  sociology  with  ethnography  was  made  also 
by  Bastian,  who,  Gumplowicz  maintains,  is  superior  to  Her- 
bert Spencer  himself.  Gumplowicz  also  falls  into  the  same 
confusion,  indirectly  at  least,  by  putting  as  he  does  among  soci- 
ologists the  ethnographers,  Waitz,  Gerlaud,  Perty,  Peschel,  and 
the  anthropologists  Tyler  and  Gaspari.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
to  find  an  Italian  sociologist  falling  into  the  same  error,  and 
ending  by  asserting  that  sociology  is  ethnography.  This  is 
indeed  the  position  of  Professor  Enrico  Morselli,  favorably 
known  in  Italy  by  his  works,  sociological,  biological  and  anthro- 
pological, and  who  is  a  faithful  follower  of  Spencer. 

When  Spencer  defined  sociology  as  "  the  science  of  society," 
he  in  reality  left  the  science  without  a  definition.  It  is  not 
enough  that  he  attempts  to  justify  this  definition  by  adding, 
"  No  other  name  sufficiently  comprehensive  exists,"  because  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  never  careful  to  say  just  what  he  means 
by  "  society."  His  definition,  in  itself  generic,  becomes  more 
so  by  his  use  of  a  term  with  a  very  elastic  signification.  In 
reality  he  makes  a  great  mistake  by  neglecting  a  question  of 
capital  importance  to  sociology,  that  is,  the  evolution  of  social 
phenomena  themselves. 

Human  society  rests  upon  an  individual  basis.  It  is  formed 
and  transformed  in  correspondence  with  a  utility  strictly  individ- 

'  Letourneau,  La  Sociologie,  ed.  1892. 

'  "II  faut  en  effet  que  la  sociologie  repose  sur  les  donn^es  emprunt^s  4  bien  des 
sciences ;  i  I'histoire  naturelle,  i.  ranthropologie,  i.  I'ethnographie,  4  la  demographic, 
i.  la  pedagogic,  a  I'^tude,  des  climats,  k  I'economie  politique,  &.  I'histoire,  etc.,  op.  cit. 
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ual.  If  society  should  become  useless  to  individuals  it  could  not 
exist.  It  is  necessary,  therefore  to  inquire  by  what  individual  laws, 
biological  and  anthropological,  the  individual  has  been  brought 
to  form  society,  and  to  bring  about  all  the  successive  transfor- 
mations it  has  undergone,  principally  by  the  various  adaptations 
of  the  individual  to  his  natural  environment.  Now,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  method  of  sociology  is  biological,  it  must  be  said 
that  Spencer  has  not  defined  what  he  means  by  sociology.  And 
in  reality  it  may  be  said  that  sociology  is  not  yet  supplied  with  a 
true  and  proper  definition.' 

Now,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  give  a  definition  without  first 
forming  a  method  of  investigation.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
of  the  scientific  inefficiency  of  the  historical  method  taken  alone.' 
To  say  nothing  of  the  errors  in  which  the  German  school  which 
proposed  it  is  involved,  confined  as  it  is  to  the  study  of  historic 
humanity,  it  does  not  investigate  prehistoric  humanity;  and 
moreover,  if  it  has  the  merit  of  showing  the  instability  of  social 
phenomena,  it  must  necessarily  be  supplemented  by  history,  and 
by  ethnography,  which  we  may  call  contemporaneous  history. 
This  is  precisely  the  scientific  tendency  which,  owing  to  the 
example  of  Anguilli  and  Vanni,  is  more  and  more  manifesting 
itself  in  Italy.3  Professor  G.  Fiamingo, 

Editor  of  the  Rivista  di  Sociologia,  Rome. 

Translated  from  the   Italian  by  I.  W.  Howerth. 

'In  this  connection  the  article  of  Professor  H.  H.  Powers,  Terminology  and  the 
Sociological  Conference,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1893,  may  be  consulted  with  profit. 

'G.  Fiamingo,  Saggio  de  fre-sociologia,  Catania,  1894;  also  fnsufficienza  del  met- 
odo  storico  nelta  sociologia  moderna,  Milan,  1894. 

3  In  Italy  sociology  is  not  yet  recognized  by  the  state  as  an  official  branch  of 
instruction.  Free  courses  are  offered,  however,  by  Professor  Vanni  in  the  University  of 
Parma,  by  Professor  Arturaro  in  that  of  Genoa,  by  Professor  Majorana  in  that  of  Catania, 
and  by  Professor  Cesca  in  that  of  Messina.  In  1893  Professor  G.  Fiamingo,  assisted  by 
Professors  Vadata-  Papale,  of  the  University  of  Catania,  and  Virgilii,  of  the  University  of 
Sienna,  began  to  publish  the  Rivista  di  Sociologia.  It  is  the  second  sociological  review  in 
order  of  time  after  La  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie  in  Paris.  During  the  present 
year  there  have  been  the  following  changes  in  the  management  of  this  review  :  Professor 
Vadata-Papale,  being  entirely  occupied  in  original  scientific  research,  abandoned  its 
direction  and  was  succeeded  by  Professors  Sergi  and  Tangorra,  of  the  University  of 
Rome.  This  review,  published  monthly,  contains  about  80  large  pages  and  numbers 
among  its  contributors  the  most  illustrious  sociologists,  both  Italian  and  foreign. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

Everything  seeks  to  be  other  than  what  it  is.  The  stone 
strives  for  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  itself  is  ever 
seeking  new  positions.  The  river  flows  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
ebbs  and  flows  to  lunar  influences.  At  a  glance  out  upon  the 
world  all  things  appear  fi.xed,  but  a  little  reflection  shows  that 
we  live  in  a  seeking,  searching,  surging  world.  Nothing  rests 
behind  the  limitations  imposed  upon  it.  A  thing  is  what  it  is 
because  it  has  in  it  a  principle  which  tends  to  make  that  thing 
other  than  what  it  is.  As  the  magnet  so  everything  exists  in  and 
through  polarity,  —  in  a  tension  between  the  present  manifesta- 
tion of  the  thing  and  the  potency  which  destroys  the  present 
for  a  new  realization. 

Man  is  the  most  intensified  form  of  this  polarity.  He  is  a 
"restless,  seething,  stormy  sea."  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  him 
to  rest  content  in  any  condition  of  life.  Carlyle  says  that  all 
the  ministers  and  confectioners  and  upholsterers  of  Europe  can- 
not make  one  bootblack  happy.  Sure  enough,  for  the  bootblack 
is  alive,  and  the  law  of  life  is  that  another  condition  of  life  be 
perpetually  sought.  The  Prince  of  Abyssinia  could  not  rest  con- 
tent in  the  Happy  Valley,  although  the  king  supplied  every  wish 
of  the  heart  as  soon  as  it  could  be  known.  The  Prince  tunneled 
out  into  the  boundless  world  without,  as  everyone  must  tunnel 
out  of  every  present  self  into  the  infinite  self  which  lies  beyond. 

But  while  the  mountain  strives  upward,  and  the  clod  "feels 
a  stir  of  might,"  and  in  the  dragon  fly  an  "inner  impulse  rends 
the  veil  of  the  old  husk,"  we  have  so  far  only  the  blind  urgency 
for  better  things.  In  man  the  infinite  striving  becomes  a  con- 
scious process.  He  recognizes  the  duality  in  his  nature,  and 
projects  his  ideal,  potential  self  as  the  guide,  motive  and  law  of 
life.  With  the  immature  there  may  be  only  a  vague  longing 
"for  a  good  comprehended  not,"   but  man,  as  a  rational  being, 
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may  lay  hold  upon  the  other  self,  and  further  its  interests  by  his 
own  plan  and  purpose. 

In  its  broadest  aspect  the  tension  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  is  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  subjects  of  study,  espe- 
cially those  dealing  with  mind  and  life.  Logic  rests  on  the 
tension  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  form  of  the  judgment,  which 
tension  the  syllogism  is  to  release  and  satisfy.  Language  finds 
its  explanation  in  the  same  fact.  A  verb  is  the  expression  of  the 
tension  between  the  real  and  ideal  in  the  life  of  thought,  and  all 
other  parts  of  speech  have  to  do  with  the  poles  of  the  tension. 
Ethics  has  reference  to  that  quality  of  the  tension  which  gives 
victory  to  the  ideal  over  the  real ;  and  aesthetics  deals  with  such 
victory  as  achieved.  History  records  progress  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  ideals,  and  literature  sets  up  the  ideal  in  advance  of 
achievement.  Thus  whether  man  thinks  about  the  world  or  acts 
in  it,  his  fundamental  category  of  thought  and  life  is  the  ten- 
sion between  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  between  the  actual  and  the 
potential ;  between  the  fixed  and  the  changing ;  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.  However  much  the  realist  may  insist  on 
keeping  the  feet  on  the  firm  earth  of  facts,  he  betrays  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  deeper  truth,  namely,  some  ideal  condition  of 
things  to  be  reached  by  his  insistence ;  and  however  much  the 
idealist  may  be  inspired  by  bright  visions  of  a  better  world,  he 
must  yet  keep  his  standing  ground  in  the  present,  real  world. 
Neither  the  realist  nor  the  idealist  can  think  and  plan  and  pur- 
pose except  by  the  reaction  of  the  ideal  upon  the  real.  Unat- 
tainable ideals  may  be  the  discouragement  of  life,  yet  none  can 
live  and  act  except  under  the  law  which  they  impose.  There  is 
no  thought  and  life  except  in  and  through  the  tension  between 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  Sociology  and  pedagogy  exhibit  man  in 
conscious  tension  with  himself,  —  in  conscious  effort  for  self- 
realization.  Self-realization,  and  not  self-preservation,  is  the 
highest  law  of  life ;  and  sociology  and  pedagogy  are  both  spe- 
cific manifestations  of  that  law.  These  two  subjects,  taken  in 
their  fullest  sense,  constitute  the  theory  and  art  of  self-control 
to  the  end  of  a  more  perfect  life  in  the  individual.     All  other 
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subjects  show  man  in  action  under  this  law  of  self-realization 
through  self-activity,  but  these  two  subjects  are  based  on  a  direct 
consciousness  of  the  law,  and  are  phases  of  man's  direct  and 
conscious  effort  to  a  higher  life. 

These  subjects  are  alike,  then,  in  that  both  deal  with  a  con- 
scious striving  to  the  same  end.  Sociological  and  pedagogical 
ideals  are  the  same,  and  it  is  alike  the  duty  of  both  to  reveal 
to  man  his  ideal  possibilities,  and  to  stimulate  to  them  as  the 
goal  of  his  ambition.  And  now  let  it  be  noted  that  these  sub- 
jects are  alike  not  only  in  the  end  set  up,  but  in  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  the  means  used.  While  man  moves  to 
self-realization  under  the  sway  of  ideals,  he  does  so  by  unity 
with  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  world  objective  to  himself. 
Man  is  educated  through  his  environment,  for  this  environment  is 
his  other,  his  unrealized,  self.  While  the  tension  of  life  is 
between  the  real  and  the  ideal  self,  when  interpreted  it  means 
the  tension  between  the  present  self  and  the  world  lying  beyond 
the  present  self,  for  the  ideal  self  is  the  life  and  truth  of  the 
world  not  yet  brought  into  the  experience  of  the  present  self. 
The  present  self  and  the  objective  world  are  the  two  organic 
elements  of  the  true  self.  The  hand  is  not  a  hand  except  in 
and  through  vital  unity  with  the  body.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  hand  in  itself,  and  no  such  thing  as  this  self  without  another 
self.  All  that  is  subjective  in  the  individual  he  strives  to  make 
objective,  and  all  that  is  objective  he  strives  to  make  subjective. 
Both  sociology  and  pedagogy  are  based  on  the  distinct  recogni- 
tion of  this  organic  unity  of  consciousness  —  on  this  form  of  the 
life  tension.  Both  consider  the  individual  in  process  of  develop- 
ment through  his  environment.  But  in  this  we  come  upon  a 
difference. 

Pedagogy  considers  how  man  is  developed  through  his  total 
environment  of  man  and  nature,  while  sociology  considers  only 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  social  environment.  While 
pedagogy  is  based  on  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his 
objective  and  universal  self,  sociology  is  based  on  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the   institutions  of  society  as  the  projected 
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realization  of  the  self.  Sociology  has  to  consider  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  tension  between  man's  social  environment  and  his 
individual  welfare.  All  the  shiftings,  surgings,  and  upheavals  of 
society  arise  from  the  strained  relations  between  the  individual 
and  the  social  organization  through  which  the  individual  attempts 
to  realize  his  life.  Sociology  seizes  at  once  upon  social  organ- 
ization as  a  means  of  personal  development.  The  ultimate  social 
standard  is  found  in  the  individual ;  social  organization  must 
always  be  considered  as  a  means  of  self-realization.  Sociology 
thus  furnishes  a  means  which  pedagogy  must  recognize,  while 
pedagogy  furnishes  to  sociology  the  laws  of  individual  develop- 
ment by  which  sociology  must  regulate  itself.  It  thus  appears 
that  pedagogy  has  the  broader  field,  in  that  it  considers  man  in 
relation  to  his  whole  environment,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  observed  that  sociology  takes  into  account  all  instrumental- 
ities of  education  as  a  part  and  function  of  the  social  structure. 
Hence  the  distinction  is  not  in  the  breadth  of  subject-matter,  but 
in  the  point  of  emphasis.  While  pedagogy  considers  how  the 
individual  lives  in  and  through  the  entire  thought  and  life  of  his 
environment,  sociology  considers  the  best  organization  of  social 
agencies  to  further  the  foregoing  life  process.  On  the  one 
hand  sociology  seeks  the  best  social  structure  through  which 
pedagogic  theories  may  realize  themselves,  and  on  the  other  it 
investigates  one  realm  of  the  environment  through  which  the 
individual  is  educated.  In  fact,  as  W.  T.  Harris  has  said,  "The 
evolution  of  civilization  is  the  key  to  education  in  all  its  varie- 
ties and  phases,  as  found  in  family,  civil  society,  state  and 
church,  as  well  as  school." 

The  foregoing  suggests  a  more  immediate  connection  between 
the  two  subjects,  in  the  fact  that  sociology  deals  with  the  subjec- 
tive side  of  the  individual  as  externalized  in  institutions  —  with 
the  objective  pyschology  of  the  individual  which  is  the  substantial 
foundation  to  the  subject  of  pedagogy.  Man  projects  the  many 
sides  of  his  life  into  the  form  of  institutions  in  order  to  a  more 
varied  and  complete  living.  For  instance,  man  has  the  desire 
and  the  capacity  to  protect  himself  from  his  fellow  man,  but  in 
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order  to  realize  this  end  to  himself  more  fully  he  deputizes  such 
inherent  function  to  a  police  force.  He  has  the  desire  and  the 
capacity  to  care  for  his  body  and  preserve  his  health,  but  skill 
comes  back  to  him  multiplied  many  times  through  the  form  of 
medical  institutions.  Man  has  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to 
preach  to  himself  of  divine  things,  but  this  function  he  exercises 
more  effectively  through  the  institution  of  the  ministry.  Man 
can  teach  himself,  can  be  pupil  to  himself  as  teacher  ;  if  this  were 
not  so,  he  could  not  be  pupil  to  another  teacher.  If  the  school 
were  not  already  in  the  pupil  as  teacher  and  taught  there  could 
be  no  such  external  institution  as  the  school.  Through  this  form 
of  the  externalized  self  the  individual  receives  more  eflficient 
instruction  than  by  direct  self-instruction.  Thus  all  institutions 
are  but  the  externalized  self  of  the  individual,  —  his  psychology 
made  manifest  and  tangible.  Through  institutional  life  the  indi- 
vidual can  transmute  his  own  specialized  form  of  activity  into  the 
most  skillful  physician,  lawyer,  pilot,  merchant,  minister,  etc. 
All  sides  of  the  life  of  the  individual  administer  unto  themselves 
by  interchange  of  functions  with  others  through  the  form  of 
institutional  life.  Through  institutions  the  individual  is  elevated 
into  the  life  of  the  species.  Now  sociology  deals  with  this  infi- 
nitely manifold  externalized  form  of  the  individual,  as  the  true 
means  of  self-realization.  Such  is  its  contribution  to  pedagogy. 
The  teacher  must  know  the  process  of  individual  development, 
—  must  know  the  varied  interests  and  many-sidedness  of  his  life, 
and  to  this  end  he  may  find  most  efficient  service  in  sociology. 
Finally  pedagogy  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  process  of 
education  in  itself  considered,  but  also  with  the  school  as  an 
institution  through  which  education  is  realized.  The  school  has 
not  only  its  sociological  setting  with  other  institutions,  but  its 
organization  and  management  are  controlled  by  the  same  laws  as 
other  institutions.  Sociology  in  revealing  univeral  laws  of  social 
control  makes  a  direct  contribution  to  pedagogy  on  the  side  of 
school  organization  and  management.  In  all  cases  the  funda- 
mental law  requires  that  the  pupil  see  the  institution  as  his  own 
true    nature    objectified  —  as    himself    externalized,  and  render 
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obedience  to  it  as  to  his  own  true  self.  Such  is  the  ethics  which 
all  institutional  life  enforces.  Without  institutional  life  there 
would  be  little  or  no  leverage  for  ethical  training.  Sociology 
must  expound,  and  pedagogy  must  recognize,  institutional  life 
as  requiring  the  highest  exercise  of  the  ethical  faculty  of  the 
individual.  School  management  must  recognize  that  the  school 
virtues  are  exactly  the  social  virtues.  The  integrity  of  the 
school  and  the  society  depend  upon  precisely  the  same  unifying 
virtues  which,  named  in  the  order  of  development,  are  politeness, 
truth,  fullness,  order,  industry,  justice  and  altruism,  all  of  which 
return  to  the  individual  as  personal  virtues  culminating  in  the 
virtue  of  virtues,  —  rational  freedom.  Pedagogy  must  consider 
the  school  as  an  institution  based  in  the  foregoing  virtues,  and 
which,  properly  managed,  cultivates  the  same  as  private  virtues 
in  the  individual.  To  all  of  which  sociology  gives  the  universal 
ground  and  explanation. 

As  a  pedagogical  discipline,  apart  from  any  direct  connec- 
tion, the  study  of  sociology  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In  grasp- 
ing the  marvelously  complex  whole  of  society  into  organic  unity 
one  has  training  in  a  most  valuable  pedagogical  conception, 
namely,  that  the  world  which  forms  the  individual's  environment, 
while  infinitely  varied,  is  a  closely  integrated  unity.  If  the 
primary  conception  of  pedagogy  is  that  of  unity  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  his  environment,  the  secondary  conception  is  that  of 
unity  of  the  environment.  The  individual  unifies  himself  with 
his  environment  by  grasping  that  environment  as  diversity  in 
unity.  The  heart  of  all  method  in  education  is  that  movement 
of  mind  which  universalizes  the  individual  object  and  individual- 
izes the  universe  of  objects.  To  such  a  mode  of  thought  no 
study  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  of  sociology.  In  this  study 
the  student  feels  sure  that  there  is  unity ;  he  cannot  assume 
otherwise,  but  his  whole  stress  of  thought  must  constantly  be 
put  on  finding  the  unity  in  the  bewildering  complexity  of  social 
phenomena. 

Arnold  Tompkins. 

University  of  Illinois. 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY.  II. 
SOCIETY. 
To  SPEAK  of  Jesus  as  anticipating  a  regenerate  society  may- 
appear  to  some  as  savoring  of  literalism  and  to  others  as  a  mere 
modernizing  of  the  simple  records  of  the  gospels.  Both  objec- 
tions would  not  be  altogether  without  foundation.  There  is 
constant  danger  that,  in  the  attempt  to  restate  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  in  the  terms  of  today's  thought,  exposition  shall  wait  too 
subserviently  upon  desire.  The  first  century,  albeit  surprisingly 
like  the  nineteenth,  was  nevertheless  not  the  nineteenth,  and 
Jesus  the  Jew  was  not  a  product  of  Greek  syllogisms  and  German 
hypotheses.  Nevertheless,  were  one  to  come  to  the  words  of 
Jesus  unbiased  by  traditional  interpretations,  the  impression  would 
be  inevitable  that  the  goal  of  his  efforts  was  the  establishment  of 
an  ideal  society  quite  as  much  as  the  production  of  an  ideal 
individual.  At  any  rate  so  his  audiences  thought.'  They  some- 
times sought  to  make  him  a  leader  of  a  revolution ;  sometimes 
they  endeavored  to  preempt  the  chief  offices  in  the  future  state. 
At  one  time  they  hailed  him  as  the  successor  of  David  and 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  the  temple ;  while  in  the  hopes  of  his 
followers  the  chief  significance  of  his  return  from  the  tomb  and 
his  newly  revealed  life  lay  again  in  the  possibility  of  revolution 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a  puissant  Hebrew  kingdom. 

That  Jesus  did  not  yield  more  completely  to  some  of  the 
efforts  made  by  his  hearers  to  hurry  the  realization  of  these 
hopes  is  less  a  testimony  to  their  misunderstanding  than  to  his 
own   sagacity.     And   even    if   one  does  not  choose  to  lay  much 

•John  6:15;  Matt  20:21;  Mark  il:  10;  Acts  1:6.  In  this  connection  the 
charge  brought  against  Jesus  before  Pilate  (Luke  23  :  2-5)  as  well  as  the  famous  con- 
versation of  John  18  :  33-38  deserve  consideration.  Beyschlag  {Neulestamentliche 
Theologie,  I,  155)  in  this  connection  has  a  couple  of  pregnant  sentences  as  a  sort  of 
introduction  to  his  study  of  the  church. 
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stress  upon  these  early  guesses  at  the  thought  of  Jesus,  is  it 
altogether  without  significance  that  he  so  uniformly  speaks  of 
himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  ? 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or  a  priori  argument. 
Jesus  himself  has  chosen  as  his  term  for  the  highest  good' — or 
at  least  for  one  of  the  prerequisites  of  its  attainment  —  one  that  in 
itself  suggests  social  relations  —  the  kingdom  of  God.»  No  other 
term  —  unless  it  be  Son  of  Man  —  is  so  characteristic  of  Jesus  ; 
none  is  more  certainly  his.  Early  Christianity,  it  is  true,  soon  dis- 
placed it  with  the  more  concrete  term  church,  and  later  Christian- 
ity has  not  hesitated  to  confound  the  two ;  but  with  Jesus  there 
was  neither  the  substitution  nor  the  confusion.  Throughout 
the  gospel  sources  whether  of  the  synoptic  or  the  Johannine 
cycle,  the  usage  is  constant.  The  kingdom  is  the  goal  of  effort, 
the  reward  of  persecution,  and  the  abode  of  blessedness. 

If  any  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  meaning  of  this  term  as  he  used  it  should  be 
accurately  gauged,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  new  school  of 
biblico-theological  writers  like  Weiss,  Wendt,  Beyschlag,  and 
Bruce,  that,  with  its  mastering  desire  for  the  purely  objective  pres- 
entation of  New  Testament  teachings,  it  should  especially  seek  to 
discover  and  expound  the  "mysteries  of  the  kingdom"  as  the 
center  of  all  essentially  Christian  doctrine.  The  effect  of  such 
exposition  has  been  felt  almost  as  much  in  the  realm  of  dogmat- 
ics and  apologetics  as  in  that  of  biblical  theology,  but  as  much 
as  in  either  within  the  circle  of  earnest  searchers  for  a  philan- 
thropy and  politics  that  shall  be  at  once  scientific  and  Christian.^ 

■  For  a  justification  of  this  term  see  Matt.  13  :  44,  45.  See  also  IsSEL,  Die  Lehre 
vom  Reiche  Gottes  im  Neuen  Testament,  p.  52  sq. 

'  Or  kingdom  of  Heaven.  For  present  purposes  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  is  unessential.  The  content  of  each  is  the  same,  although  there  are  doubtless 
subjective  if  not  critical  grounds  for  the  use  of  each  in  different  accounts.  See  Wendt, 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  I.,  370  n. 

3 "No  one  can  read  attentively  many  modern  theological  works  without  observing 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  occupies  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  them  than  it  has 
in  the  writings  of  former  times.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  scholars  of  the  present 
day  are  more  careful  to  preserve  the  genuine  historical  ideas  of  other  ages  and  peoples 
instead   of  casting  them  into   the  forms  or  moulds  of  later  thought It  is  not 
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If  investigation  in  regard  to  Christ's  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual's ideal  state  was  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  data,  the 
difficulties  in  the  present  case  result  from  their  abundance.'  In 
one  way  this  is  extremely  fortunate.  Jesus  never  formally 
defines  the  term,  and  we  are  left  to  the  discovery  of  that  which 
is  common  in  its  usage.  Naturally  the  investigator  congratu- 
lates himself  that  the  scope  of  his  search  is  large.  Yet  the 
wealth  of  material  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  A  term  thus  fre- 
quently used  of  necessity  will  express  at  various  times  and  in 
different  connections  different  shades  of  thought.  To  discover 
the  substance  that  lies  behind  this  varying  usage  and  is  common 
to  it  all  is  no  small  task. 

I.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  Jesus  does  not  mean  a  merely 
political  kingdom,  or  theocratic  state.  It  is  as  easy  for  political 
enthusiasts  today  as  it  was  in  his  own  time  to  mistake  here.' 
There  are  some  of  Christ's  statements  that  will  bear  a  political 
interpretation,  but  they  will  also  and  indeed  more  naturally  sup- 
port another.  Here,  as  always  in  dealing  with  language  not  con- 
taining formal  definitions,  it  is  necessary  to  canvass  the  entire 
field  before  recording  decisions.  He  is  indeed  a  singular  exegete 
who  discovers  in  either  the  early  or  the  later  language  of  Jesus 
anything  that  savors  only  of  revolution   or  constitutional   propa- 

merely  an  old  Jewish  form  of  thought,  which  it  is  useful  to  study  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  biblical  literature it  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  natural  and  ade- 
quate conception  that  we  can  take  to  guide  us  in  forming  a  system  of  Christian  the- 
ology. Further  this  notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  not  merely  a  speculative  but  a 
practical  bearing  ;  it  is  an  idea  that  craves  to  be  realized  in  fact,  or  rather,  it  is  not 
merely  an  idea  but  a  great  reality,  which  has  not  yet  fully  attained  its  perfection,  but 
in  the  perfecting  of  which  men's  help  and  labor  may  and  should  be  employed." — 
Ca.ndlish,  The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  2-3.  These  words  are  even  truer  today  than 
when  written  eleven  years  ago. 

'There  are  106  passages  in  the  gospels  that  contain  references  to  the  kingdom; 
50  occur  in  Matthew,  15  in  Mark,  38  in  Luke,  3  in  John.  Many  of  these,  however, 
are  parallel. 

'As  do  some  of  the  Christian  socialists.  See  for  a  brief  account,  the  article  on 
Christian  Socialism  in  the  first  number  of  this  Journal.  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
I.,  p.  364  sq.,  has  an  admirable  critique  of  this  view. 
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ganda.  The  progress  made  by  Jesus  in  the  exposition  of  his 
mission  does  not  consist  in  the  erection  of  an  eschatology  out  of 
the  ruins  of  political  hopes.  At  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
refuses  the  tempting  suggestion  to  become  a  new  Caesar ; "  later 
his  disciples  are  warned  against  "the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  Herod"' — that  is  of  an  overweening  political  ambition  ;  he 
flees  from  those  who  would  force  him  into  politics,^  and  the 
Roman  Pilate  has  no  difficulty  during  the  last  hours  of  Jesus  in 
convincing  himself  that  in  his  prisoner  he  has  the  opposite  of 
Barabbas  the  revolutionist. ■• 

2.  Nor  does  Jesus  use  the  term  kingdom  of  God  as  figure  of 
speech  merely  to  indicate  a  perfect  method  of  life  for  the  indi- 
vidual.s  While  of  course  it  was  not  without  ethical  content,  the 
term  is  not  a  mere  synonym  for  personal  holiness  or  righteous- 
ness. Indeed  there  is  but  one  saying  of  Jesus*  that  in  any  way 
lends  support  to  the  view  that  he  thought  of  the  kingdom  as  a 
subjective  state  of  the  individual,  and  even  that  can  hardly  be 
used  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  build  an  individualistic  system  of 
self-culture.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  repudiates  any  grossly  mate- 
rialistic conception  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  not  to  be  achieved  by 
the  ordinary  means  of  world-rulers.'  It  certainly  is  not  to  be 
established  by  the  sword.'  Properly  defined  it  is  spiritual.  But 
men  are  its  members,  entering  into  it,  or  if  unworthy,  rejected 

'  Matt.  4:8-10;  Luke  4  :  5-8. 

»  Mark  8:15;  cf.  Mark  10  :  42. 

3john  6  :  15. 

4  John  18  :  33-38. 

5  See  Tolstoi,  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  You. 

«Luke  17  :20, 21,  where  it  is  very  likely  judging  from  the  context  that  the  expression 
tmht  ifuiv  is  used  as  rhetorically  equivalent  to  Iv  lUat^  iiiwv.  With  either  interpreta- 
tion it  need  not  of  necessity  refer  to  a  subjective  appropriation  of  the  kingdom.  Jesus 
would  hardly  have  credited  his  opponents  with  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  God — 
especially  as  we  know  he  more  than  once  charges  them  with  the  opposite  (John  8  :  44). 
Taken  in  a  collective  sense  the  words  are  very  natural :  The  kingdom  was  in  the 
midst  of  them  in  the  persons  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

'Matt.  4:8;  c/.  Matt.  11  :  12. 
8John  18:36. 
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and  cast  out  from  it.  In  the  thought  of  Jesus  it  is  a  kingdom, 
not  a  congeries  of  kingdoms  as  numerous  as  there  are  God-fear- 
ing men.  If  Paul  in  one  instance'  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  were 
a  discipline, — "not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteousness  and 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost" — it  is  because  his  readers  can 
be  trusted  to  recognize  the  boldness  of  the  metonymy.  Jesus 
never  so  speaks.  With  him  ethical  teachings  are  expressed 
explicity  and  literally  by  such  terms  as  "perfect,""  " righteous- 
ness," s  and  the  like.  In  one  case  he  is  reported  as  making 
righteousness  and  the  kingdom  as  coordinate  goods.''  But  we 
do  not  find  in  his  words  taken  altogether  justification  for  the 
closely  allied  conception  that  "the  kingdom  is  the  rational  idea 
of  the  chief  good"^  which  "can  by  no  means  be  identified  with 
the  universal  moral  society  which  is  being  developed  in  the 
world."  *  While  there  is  in  these  words  a  gratifying  recognition 
of  the  supreme  position  accorded  by  Jesus  to  the  kingdom,  and 
while  such  a  view  emphasizes  what  is  certainly  a  dominant  teach- 
ing of  his,  namely,  that  the  highest  good  consists  in  entering 
the  kingdom,  that  is  gaining  salvation,  it  is  as  certainly  doing 
violence  to  some  of  the  analogies  that  furnish  much  of  the  con- 
tent of  its  definition  when  the  kingdom  is  made  altogether  supra- 
mundane.  Many  of  the  figures  and  words  employed  by  Jesus  ^ 
in  speaking  of  this  "Highest  Good"  show  that  he  regarded  it 
as  by  no  means  merely  that  super-sensuous,  super-rational  postu- 
late of  morality  "which  has  the  kingdom  of  moral  righteousness 
on  earth  as  its  intra-mundane  correlative."  * 

•Rom.  14  ;  17. 

»Matt.  5:48,  19:21. 

sMatt.  3:  15;  5:6,  10;  f/.  John  16:8,  10. 

4  Matt.  6  :  33. 

5  Kaftan,  The  Truth  of  Christianity,  II.,  377. 

'Kaftan,  II.,  379.  See  also  his  Wesen  der  Christliehen  Religion,  2d  ed.,  p.  236  sq, 
J.  Weiss  (Die  Predict  Jem  vom  Seiche  Gottes,  p.  64),  deals  rather  summarily  with. 
Kaftan's  views. 

'  See  for  instance  Matt.  13  :  38  sq.  and  below. 

'Kaftan,  II.,  366. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that,  with  Jesus,  the  term  filled  the  same 
office  as  some  rational  postulate  that  is  the  dominant  conception 
of  any  modern  philosophy.  But  the  identification  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  two  dominant  thoughts  is  dangerous.  It  is  one  thing 
to  appreciate  the  exact  position  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  quite  another 
to  translate  it  into  the  terms  of  one's  own  philosophy.  The  first 
step  is  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  always  condition  the 
second.  The  chief  criticism  of  this  appropriation  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  capstone  of  a  philosophy  is  the  same  that  must  be  passed 
upon  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  theologian  —  it  is  attractive,  it 
is  doubtless  in  the  main  true,  but  it  is  not  the  thought  of  Jesus. 
With  him  the  kingdom  was  not  a  subjective  but  a  concrete, 
objective  reality :  one  that  could  be  expected  and  enjoyed,  if  not 
here  and  now,  at  any  rate  in  another  world  and  age. 

3.  When  thus  we  have  rejected  as  incomplete  these  two 
conceptions,  the  one  the  gift  of  economic  and  the  other  of  philo- 
sophical zeal  for  Christian  truth,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
simple  alternative.  Did  Jesus  think  of  this  concrete,  objective 
kingdom  of  God  as  an  eschatological  or  as  a  present  reality? 
Was  it,  with  him,  to  use  current  expressions,  heaven,  or  was  it 
society?  Upon  the  answer  given  to  this  question  will  depend 
one's  conception  of  the  kingdom  as  purely  religious  or  as  both 
religious  and  social. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  view 
that  the  use  of  the  word  by  Jesus  meant  a  Messianic  millenium 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  righteous  after  death,  or  after  the  coming 
of  a  new  age.  On  the  historical  side  there  may  be  urged  the 
very  conservative  argument  that  Jesus  "lived  and  spoke  within 
the  circle  of  eschatological  ideas  which  Judaism  had  developed 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  ;  but  he  controlled  them,  by 
giving  them  a  new  content,  and  forcing  them  into  a  new  direc- 
tion."' On  the  exegetical  it  may  be  even  more  forcibly  argued 
that  "the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  the  actual  consummation 
of  the  prophetic  idea  of  the  rule  of  God,"  and  that  the  term 
kingdom   of  God   and  kindred  expressions  "never  signify  any- 

'  Harnack.     History  of  Dogma,  I,  62. 
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thing  else  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  even  in  those  pas- 
sages where  they  appear  to  denote  the  (invisible)  church,  the 
moral  kingdom  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  such  like,  or  to 
express  some  modern  abstraction  of  the  concrete  conception 
which  is  one  given  in  the  history."'  While  the  historical  and 
exegetical  spirit  when  once  touched  with  the  glow  of  religious 
feeling  can  say:  "We  await  no  kingdom  of  God  which  is  to 
descend  from  heaven  upon  the  earth  and  destroy  this  world  ;  but 
we  hope  to  be  assembled  with  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
heavenly  /SacrtAeia.  In  this  sense  can  we  yearn  and  say  as  did 
the  ancient  Christians:  "Thy  kingdom  come."' 

The  worth  of  each  of  these  grounds  for  holding  to  an 
apocalyptic  and  eschatological  conception  of  the  kingdom  is 
considerable,  but  especially  can  one  appreciate  the  historical 
position.  Probably  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
apocalyptic  literature  in  the  formation  of  the  early  Christian 
vocabulary,  if  not  Christology,  may  yet  be  still  further  emphasized. 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Jesus  often  used  expressions  3  that, 
were  they  the  only  ones  he  had  left,  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  somewhat  sweeping  statement  of  Harnack''  that  "the 
gospel  entered  into  the  world  as  an  apocalyptic  eschatological 
message,  apocalyptical  and  eschatological  not  only  in  its  form, 
but  in  its  contents."  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  total 
impression  made  by  the  statements  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the 
kingdom  is  not  that  of  a  post-mortem  or  post-catastrophic  con- 
dition.    At    the    outset    of     his     preaching    he    announced    its 

'Meyer:  Commentary  on  Matthew,  3:2.  For  excellent  statement  of  the  similar 
views  on  Schmoller  and  J.  Weiss,  as  well  as  the  opposing  views  of  Ritschl,  see  the 
mediating  article  of  Schnedermann  in  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  1894,  No.  7,  an 
abstract  of  which  appears  in  the  Thinker,  January,  1895. 

»J.  Weiss.     Die  Predigt  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes,  p.  76. 

3For  instance,  Luke  13  :  28  sg.     Mark  9:1.     Matt.  25  :  31  sq. 

*  History  of  Dogma,  I,  58. — In  the  next  sentence  to  that  quoted,  however,  "apoc- 
alyptical "  is  given  so  broad  a  definition  as  to  modify  the  force  of  this  statement,  and 
a  few  pages  later  (I,  62)  the  author  gives  what  appears  like  a  hesitating  assent  to  the 
belief  in  a  present  kingdom. 
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approach  ; '  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  he  declared  the  glowing 
promises  of  Isaiah  fulfilled  in  the  ears  of  his  hearers;'  unbeliev- 
ing and  hostile  professional  religious  teachers  were  told  that 
there  was  no  longer  need  of  straining  after  a  glimpse  of  a 
distant  glory,  for  the  kingdom  was  among  them;^  his  followers 
are  congratulated  on  seeing  that  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
longed,  but  had  not  seen;*  the  kingdom  in  the  person  of  its 
members  is  already  the  good  seed  in  the  field,  that  is  the 
world,'  some  of  these  members  having  had  to  struggle  mightily 
in  order  to  gain  their  entrance;'  and  the  word  of  the  kingdom 
is  described  as  having  different  results  in  the  hearts  of  different 
men.'  The  natural  force  of  some  of  these  passages  may  be 
evaded,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  light  of  them  all  and  of  other  say- 
ings of  Jesus  to  believe  that  he  occupied  an  exclusively  eschato- 
logical  point  of  view.  Only  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  alternatives 
can  the  opposite  opinion  be  supported :  Either  Jesus  saw 
the  impossibility  of  early  plans  for  social  or  political  revolution 
and  looked  to  a  heavenly  Messianic  kingdom,  or  such  passages 
as  are  not  clearly  eschatological  are  to  be  rejected  as  the  mis- 
taken reports  and  interpretations  of  the  gospel  history.  So  far 
as  the  last  possibility  is  concerned  the  contrary  is  quite  as 
likely ;  while  in  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  may  be  urged 
that  an  unbiased  chronology  and  exegesis  fail  to  disclose  any  such 
change  on  the  part  of  Jesus.  And  finally,  the  apparent  contra- 
diction, or  at  least  variation  in  the  presentation  of  the  kingdom, 
as  invisible  and  yet  seen,  as  future  and  yet  present,  may  be 
naturally  explained  as  indicating  first,  that  Jesus  thought  of  the 
kingdom  as  a  concrete  reality  rather  than  an  idea,  and  second, 
that  this  reality  was  not  to  be  left  as  an  unattainable  ideal,  but 
was  to  be  progressively  realized,  perhaps  evolved. 

The  question,  however,  yet  remains.  If  we  are  thus  led  to 
reject  as  incomplete  such  interpretations  of  this  term  of  Jesus  as 
would  restrict  it  to  politics,  or  character,  or  heaven,  can  we  hope 
to  discover  an  approximate  definition  which    shall    combine  the 

■Markl:l5.  »  Luke  4  :  17-21.  3Luke  17  :20J?.  «Luke   10:23 

5  Matt.  13  :  24 -43       «Matt.  II  :  12- 15.  '  Mark  4  :  3  Jy.   0^  Matt.  13  :3  i?. 
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elements  of  truth  each  can  be  seen  to  contain  and  yet  be  con- 
sonant with  the  general  course  of  the  thought  of  Jesus?' 

II. 

By  the  kingdom  of  God  Jesus  meant  a7i  ideal  (though  pro- 
gressively approximated)  social  order  in  which  the  relation  of  mefi  to 
God  is  that  of  sons,  and  (therefore)  to  each  other,  that  of  brothers. 

I.  The  point  of  departure  for  any  interpretation  of  the  term 
must  be  the  historical  expectation  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Jesus.     What    that    expectation  was   is   now  pretty    accurately 

'  Were  it  desirable  to  take  the  space,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  more  fully  the 
ejtegetical  process  by  which  the  above  definitions  are  rejected  and  another  suggested. 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  representative  authorities,  whose 
definitions  favor  the  social  content.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  distinctly  calls  the 
kingdom  of  God  a  divine  society  (p.  48).  Bruce  {Kingdom  of  God,  p.  46)  thus  sum- 
marizes possible  interpretations:  "It  signifies  some  form  of  divine  dominion. 
Abstractly  reviewed,  it  might  denote  the  reign  of  the  Almighty  over  all  creation 
through  the  operation  of  natural  law  ;  or  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  rendering 
to  every  man  and  nation  according  to  their  works ;  or  of  the  God  of  Israel  ruling  over 
a  chosen  people,  and  bestowing  on  them  power,  peace  and  felicity  as  the  reward  of 
obedience  to  his  divine  will.  Or  it  might  mean  something  higher  than  any  of  these 
things,  the  highest  form  of  dominion  conceivable,  the  advent  of  which  is  emphatically 
fit  to  be  the  burden  of  a  Gospel,  viz.,  the  reign  of  divine  love  exercised  by  God  in  his 
grace  over  human  hearts  believing  in  his  love,  and  constrained  thereby  to  yield  him 
grateful  affection  and  devoted  service."  He  further  quotes  with  approval  the  words 
of  Keim  (Jesu  von  Nazara,  p.  54) :  "  Briefly  stated,  the  religious  heaven  of  Jesus 
meant  the  Fatherliness  of  God  for  men,  the  sonship  of  men  for  God,  and  the  infinite 
spiritual  good  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  Fatherhood  and  Sonship."  Edersheim 
(Life  and  Times  ofjesns,  the  Messiah,  I,  270)  gives  a  characteristic  definition  of  the 
term  "The  rule  of  God,  which  was  manifested  in  and  through  Christ  is  apparent  in  the 
church,  gradually  develops  amidst  hindrances  ;  is  triumphant  at  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  finally,  perfected  in  the  wortd  to  come,"  Stead  {Kingdom  of  God,  p.  69) 
regards  it  as  the  fellowship  of  souls,  divine  and  human,  of  which  the  law  and  life  are 
love,  wherein  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man  as  both  are 
embodied  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  are  recognized  and  realized."  Weiss  {Biblical  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament,  I,  63)  does  not  accurately  define  the  term  as  used  by  Jesus, 
but  gives  an  approximate  definition  as  follows:  "What  this  kingdom  of  God  is,  is 
nowhere  expressly  said  ;  the  idea  is  regarded  as  one  quite  familiar  to  the  people.  In 
fact,  no  one  in  Israel,  which  was  from  the  first  to  be  a  kingdom  whose  supreme  Lord 
and  King  was  Jehovah,  could  thereby  understand  anything  else  than  a  kingdom  in 
which  the  will  of  God  is  fulfilled  as  perfectly  upon  earth  as  by  the  angels  in  heaven." 
Candlish  {Kingdom  of  God,  p.  197)  gives  us  what  "  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  at  least 
for  an  exposition  of  the  idea ;     The  gathering  together  of  men,  under  God's  eternal 
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known.'  If  all  necessary  allowance  is  made,  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  materialistic  hopes  of  the  masses,  and  on  the  other  for 
the  completed  eschatology  of  the  later  Jewish  -writers,  it  will 
appear  that  the  kingdom  which  was  awaited  was  a  new  and 
divine  Israelitish  state,  of  which  the  Messiah  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  God,  was  to  be  the  head  ;  all  Jews,  the  members  ;  and 
all  peoples,  the  subjects.  Palestine  was  to  be  the  seat  of  its 
capital,  the  righteousness  of  the  Jew,  the  qualification  of  mem- 
bership. It  was  as  intensely  national  as  the  proud  spirit  of  a 
nation  that  remembered  a  Solomon  and  a  Judas  Maccabaeus,  and 
whose  Jah  was  the  only  God,  could  imagine  and  describe  under 
the  smart  of  the  Idumean  and  the  Roman.  To  exhaust  its 
glories  was  not  within  the  power  of  literal  language,  and 
apocalypse  and  prophecy  could  alone  faintly  foretell  the  glories 
of  the  new  age  and  kingdom.  No  Jew  thought  of  it  as  an 
abstract  ideal.  The  proclamation  of  its  approach  by  the 
people's  preacher,  as  he  came  in  prophetic  guise  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea  and  summoned  all  to  the  washing  of  repentance, 
never  would  have  so  thrilled  a  nation  had  it  been  the  ghostly 
thing  announced  by  so  many  later  Johns.  It  was  as  real  as  the 
men  who  sought  to  join  it  through  repentance  and  renewed 
lives.  The  eternal  religious  influence  of  the  Jew  has  lain  not  in 
his  capacity  to  see  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  the  general 
in  the  specific,  but  in  his  noble  genius  for  a  rational  anthropo- 

law  of  righteous  love,  by  the  vital  power  of  his  redeeming  love  in  Jesus  Christ, 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  through  the  Holy  Spirit."  Beyschlag,  Neutestamentliche 
Theologie,  I,  41,  declares  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  wherever  the  will  of  God  is 
done  on  earth  as  in  Heaven  ;  that  is,  where  it  is  observed  in  an  ideal  manner. 
Accordingly  ...  the  kingdom  is  that  ideal  condition  to  which  mankind  and 
the  world's  history  shall  arrive,  when  God  according  to  his  inmost  being,  as  eternal 
spirit  and  sacred  love  shall  be  the  all-filling  and  the  all-conditioning  element  in  the 
world."  Denny  (Studies  in  Theology,  p.  175-6)  regards  the  kingdom  as  "a  separate 
society  in  the  world,  in  which  there  is  a  real  union  of  persons  who  are  conscious  that 
they  have  what  binds  them  to  each  other  and  separates  them  from  the  world ;  but 
there  is  nothing  formal  or  institutional  about  it."  An  even  more  concrete  definition  is 
is  given  by  those  who  identify  a  moral  community  with  the  kingdom  ;  e.  g.,  Ritschl, 
Issel,  Nitsch. 

■LiJTGERT,  Das  Reich  Gottes  nach  den  Synoptischen  Evangelien,  ch.  i;    ScHURER, 
The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  oj Jesus  Christ,  Div.  II.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  170  sq. 
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morphism  —  the  sight  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Invisible  in 
that  which  his  senses  revealed  to  him.  And  his  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  no  sweet  Greek  dream  of  a  past  Golden  Age, 
but  an  intoxicating  belief  in  a  new  state,  in  which  righteousness 
was  to  reign  and  his  enemies  were  to  bow  before  the  Anointed 
of  Jehovah.  His  hope  for  the  future  was  for  an  everlasting 
Jerusalem  that  was  to  descend  from  Heaven,  arrayed  like  a  bride 
for  her  bridegroom,  as  free  as  God's  own  realm.  Even  when  the 
new  kingdom  grew  more  remote,  and  the  hopelessness  of  a 
tranquil  realization  of  its  sway  grew  weak,  the  Jew  never 
thought  of  it  as  anything  but  social.  Its  members  might  have 
passed  through  a  resurrection,  and  have  survived  the  fearful  woes 
that  ushered  in  its  glories,  but  they  were  yet  members,  insepar- 
able from  each  other  and  from  the  Messiah. 

It  was  with  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  this  undefined 
expectation  of  an  actual,  concrete,  though  divine,  political 
society,  that  Jesus  began  his  preaching.  He  took  the  hope 
as  he  found  it.  He  never  needed  to  define  it.  He  had 
simply  to  correct  and  elevate  the  immanent  idea.  The  Christian 
kingdom  is  the  Jewish  kingdom,  but  transfigured  and  made  uni- 
versal by  the  clarifications  of  Jesus.  Membership  in  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  a  matter  of  birth.  The  "children  of  the  kingdom" 
were  to  know  that  the  despised  Gentile  might  enter  in  before 
them.  Thus  it  is  that,  although  Jesus  sometimes  refers  especi- 
ally to  the  dominion  of  God  in  his  kingdom,  he  generally  keeps, 
prominent  the  social  conception. 

2.  And  as  a  new  social  order  the  kingdom  of  God  had  really 
began  to  be  appreciable  if  only  men  would  so  believe.  It  was 
among  them;"  his  divine  benefactions  were  evidence  that  it  had 
come  upon  them;"  the  unworthy  hamlet  that  refused  the 
entrance  of  its  heralds  was  yet  to  know  that  in  rejecting  them  it 
had  rejected  the  object  of  its  hopes.3  And  the  analogies  with 
which  this  present  and  appreciable  kingdom  is  described  are  full 
of  social  signification.      As  in  its  very  genesis  the  term  denoted 

■Luke  17:20.  'Matt. 21:28.  3Luke  10  :  10-12. 
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social  relations,  so  is  it  a  net,'  a  great  feast,"  a  family'  into  each 
of  which  men  enter  and  from  which  they  may  be  excluded.  Its 
members  are  seeds  scattered  over  the  field  of  the  world ;  its 
enemies  are  the  tares  sown  by  the  king's  enemy.''  For  so 
true  is  Jesus  to  the  old  terminology  that  he  even  reexpresses 
with  new  force  the  conception  of  King  Messiah.  He  is  this  king,' 
and,  to  use  the  conventional  imagery  of  the  prophets,  his  coming 
is  to  be  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven.' 

3.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  position  which  the 
kingdom,  as  an  ideal,  occupies  in  relation  to  the  world,'  as  the 
actual  social  order.  The  world  is  not  the  demoniacal  kingdom 
supposed  by  some  scholars  to  have  been  established  by  Satan  as 
a  sort  of  counterpart  to  the  Messianic,  and  from  whose  agents 
Jesus  won  a  glorious  victory.  Such  a  view  finds  little  foundation 
in  the  gospel  records.  Jesus  does,  indeed,  argue  pointedly  that 
his  deeds  of  kindness  cannot  be  taken  as  substantiating  his 
partnership  with  Satan  —  "a  kingdom  cannot  be  divided  against 
itself."  But,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  this  the  basis  of  a 
Christian  demonology,  it  is  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  semi-accom- 
modation on  the  part  of  Jesus  such  as  does  not  affect  his  use  of 
the  term  "world."  By  this  word  Jesus  evidently  meant  the 
environment  within  which  and  out  of  which  his  kingdom  was  to 
grow.  And  this  environment  is  not  merely  physical,  it  is  social. 
From  it  he  chose  his  followers.*  To  it,  as  the  ultimate  bounds 
of  their  activity,  his  disciples  were  to  go,  from  its  members  to 
win  still  other  subjects  of  the  divine  rule.'  In  the  midst  of  its 
influences  his  followers  were  to  be  left,'°  the  light  that  should 

■  Matt.  13:47-50.  'Luke   :4  :  15  J?.  3  Matt.  23  :  28;  Luke  15  :  11-32 

<  Matt.  13  :  24-30,  36-43.  s  Luke  22,  28  sq. 

'  Matt.  26  :  64 ;  Mark  13  :  26.  These  apocalyptic  sayings  are  here  used  as  those  of 
Jesus.  For  a  discussion  of  the  possibly  composite  character  of  the  discourses,  see 
Wendt,  Die  Leiire  Jesit,  L,  35  sg. 

1  i  Ktxrfios.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  English 
Tersion  of  the  New  Testament  "  world  "  is  the  translation  of  aliiv  (age)  as  well.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  not  generally  difficult  to  discover. 

•John  15:19.         'Matt.  26:13.         "John  17: 15. 
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illumine  it,'  the  salt  that  should  preserve  it.'  In  it,  as  in  a  great 
field,  was  to  be  reaped  the  harvest  of  good  and  bad  men.'  In 
the  Johannine  Logos  philosophy  we  find  this  conception  a  part  of 
the  very  structure  of  the  philosophy  that  interprets  the  life  of 
Jesus.  The  world  needed  him  as  Saviour,  and,  because  of  God's 
love,  received  him,<  only  to  hate  and  reject  him.'  And  yet  he 
was  its  light,  its  life.*  Gradually  as  the  story  of  the  defeat  of 
Jesus  grows  darker,  its  opposition  is  more  dwelt  upon.  The 
world  lost  the  vision  of  its  Saviour,'  rejoiced  at  his  departure,* 
hated  and  persecuted  his  followers.'  That  which  should  have 
been  full  of  a  divine  harmony  grows  discordant,  the  abode  of 
evil. 

To  all  this  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  stands  in  opposition.  So  far 
as  this  social  environment  is  thus  evil,  it  could  not  account  for  the 
disciples,  still  less  for  himself.  Yet  the  contrast  is  helpful,  for  if 
the  one  kingdom  be  social,  so  must  also  be  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  Jesus  foresaw  that  his  ideal  society  would 
be  composed  of  members  of  the  old.  If,  as  it  slowly  grew  in  the 
midst  of  such  surroundings,  it  was  to  suffer,  it  nevertheless  was 
to  be  cheered  by  its  founder's  victory  and  expect  likewise  to 
conquer'" — if  not  in  this  age,  at  least  in  the  next.  But  its  very 
conquest  would  be  thus  that  of  a  new  over  an  old  social  order. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  vision  in  what  is  perhaps  an  early 
Christian  emendation  of  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  "the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ."" 
4.  It  is  in  this  contrast,  also,  that  the  general  character  of  the 
new  Christian  social  order  is  most  distinctly  seen.  The  old  is  evil ; 
the  new  is  ideal.  The  old  is  under  a  prince  who  is  to  be  judged  ;" 
the  new  is  of  God.  The  members  of  the  one  are  dominated  by 
selfish  ambition ;  those  of  the  other  are  not  so  to  be  but  are  to 
seek  greatness  in  service.''     Within  one  there  is  to  be  found  the 

"Matt.  5:14.  » Matt.  5:13.  3MaU.  13:38. 

*]ohn  3  :  l6,  17  :  18.         5John3:I9.  'John  8  :  12,  5  :  26  i?. 

'John  14:19.  'John  16:20.  'John  15:  19. 

"John  16  :33.  "Rev.  11:15  "John  16:8. 

'3  Matt.  20  :  26,  27  ;  23  :  1 1 ;  Mark  9  :  35  ;  10  :  43,  44 ;  Luke  22  :  26. 
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restless,  anxious  search  for  material  goods ;'  within  the  other 
food  and  drink  and  dress  are  to  be  provided  by  a  loving  Father 
as  great  but  not  the  greatest  needs  of  the  trustful  soul.^  In  a 
word  :  in  the  old  social  order  Jesus  saw  the  tyranny  of  selfishness 
and  hatred;  in  the  new,  he  sees  a  universal  reign  of  love  —  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

III. 

This  expression  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of 
men  is  in  many  minds  the  substance  of  Christianity.  And 
such  is  the  case  if  these  terms  are  given  their  proper  meaning. 
But  at  this  point  we  have  to  distinguish  sharply  between  two 
possible  conceptions  of  divine  sonship,  each  of  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  Christian  doctrine,  (i)  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  noble  sentiment  that  holds  sway  in  most  religious 
thought  today  according  to  which  all  men  are  the  sons  of  God 
in  that  they  were  created  by  him,  possess  moral  attributes,  and 
are  capable,  however  wicked,  of  rising  to  nobility  in  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  —  in  a  word  in  that  they  possess  simply  by  virtue 
of  their  humanity  an  ineradicable  likeness  to  God.  According 
to  this  view,  God  is  always  humanity's  loving  Father,  ready  to 
forgive,  and  yearning  after  his  lost  children.  (2)  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  more  intensive  conception  of  sonship,  which, 
while  never  denying  that  in  a  general  sense  men  may  be  spoken 
of  as  the  sons  of  God,  and  affirming  strenuously  the  love  of  God 
for  men,  yet  uses  the  word  to  express  the  more  intimate  and 
responsive  relation  with  God  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  seeking 
noble  ends,  who  are  consciously  seeking  moral  strength  from 
prayer,  who  in  a  personal  sense  love  God  while  seeking  to  keep 
his  commandments,  and  who,  through  this  personal  contact  with 
God,  gain  a  new  character,  which,  while  possessed  of  the  same 
powers  as  before,  is  yet  fuller  of  the  divine  likeness. 

These  distinctions  are  evidently  those  of  terminology  rather 

■  Luke  12  :30. 

'  Luke  12  :  30 ;  Matt.  6:31,  32. 
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than  of  thought.  The  man  who  especially  emphasizes  universal, 
racial  divine  sonship  will  be  sure  to  admit  different  degrees  of 
filial  obedience  and  love  ;  while,  as  already  intimated,  he  who 
does  not  prefer  to  use  thus  indiscriminately  the  only  words  capa- 
ble of  supreme  religious  content,  nevertheless  is  most  eager  to 
urge  at  the  same  time  God's  love  for  the  race  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  reformation  on  the  part  of  the  evil  man.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  simple  fact  would  have  spared  the  world  much 
unseemly  wrangling  among  men  who  believed  practically  the 
same  truths,  but  preferred  to  call  them  different  names. 

Of  these  two  uses  of  the  same  terms,  which  was  the  one 
adopted  by  Jesus?  The  second.  Not  that  he  denies  that  rela- 
tionship which  we  moderns  denote  as  the  divine  paternity  and 
sonship.  The  most  casual  reading  of  the  New  Testament  shows 
that  this  conception  of  the  love  of  God  is  the  very  core  of  the 
Christian  teaching.'  Jesus  was  himself  the  living  revelation  of 
this  love.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it  is  by  no  means  beyond 
question,  that,  in  the  third  of  the  three  parables  interjected  by 
Luke''  into  the  main  record  of  Christ's  teachings,  he  sets  forth 
this  love  of  God  in  the  terms  of  fatherhood.  Further,  it  may  be 
true,  as  Wendt^  says,  that  "he  proceeds  upon  the  certainty  of  it, 
as  upon  an  undoubted  axiom."  But  even  with  these  admis- 
sions, it  seems  certain  that  Jesus,  with  a  characteristic  sense  of 
that  which  is  appropriate,  reserved  ever  the  noblest  words  of 
humanity  for  designating  the  noblest  relations ;  that  is,  the  rela- 
tions of  those  persons  who  were  members  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  —  who,  to  use  the  Johannine  expression,  had  been  born 
anew.*  In  fact,  he  almost  explicitly  stated  this  to  be  true  when 
he  repudiated  physical  relations  and  made  those  his  family  who 
did  the  will  of  his  father  in  heaven.'     This  appears  also  in   the 

■  Matt.  6  :3I  i?.  Luke,  l8: 14.     Matt.   18: 14;  5  :  44,  48. 

•Luke  15:3-32. 

■iTeaching  of  Jesus,  I,  199. 

<  John  3:3.  If  the  other  less  likely,  though  possible,  translation  of  ivaBev"hom 
above  "  be  adopted,  the  expression  gains  in  explicit  reference. 

sMatt.  12:49,  So.  Mark  3:  34,  35.  Luke  8:  21. 
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Johannine  comment  upon  the  significance  of  Jesus,  "As  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  children  of 
God."'  From  the  exactness  of  these  statements  one  cannot 
help  concluding  that  to  extend  the  use  of  these  terms  by  Jesus 
to  all  mankind  is  to  confound  what  was  in  his  mind  a  possible 
condition  with  that  which  was  real  only  in  the  case  of  far  too 
small  a  number.  It  would  probably  be  true  to  his  conception 
to  say  that  as  the  terms  son  and  father,  in  the  ethical  sense  — 
which  was  the  only  usage  he  gave  the  terms,  except  to  denote 
purely  physical  relations  —  are  correlative,  the  one  relationship 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.°  It  is  not  a  question  of  abstract 
ethics  that  here  concerns  us,  but  of  fact.  And  the  fact  of  a  real 
spiritual  union  with  God,  the  outcome  of  man's  natural  and 
normal  powers,  is  called  by  Jesus  and  the  earlier  Christian 
writers  a  sonship  and  fatherhood. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  point  at  issue  is  trivial.  If  Jesus 
recognizes  and  enforces  that  universal  love  of  God  for  men  which 
is  today  denoted  by  the  expression  fatherhood  of  God,  and  if, 
indeed,  his  application  of  the  term  is  simply  a  question  of 
terminology,  why  attempt  any  sharp  discrimination?  What 
does  it  signify  if,  while  teaching  today's  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal fatherhood  of  God,  he  prefers  to  call  only  the  members  of 
the  new  society  brothers  one  by  another  and  sons  of  God  ? 

The  answer  is  threefold.  ( i )  To  give  to  a  specific  term  a  gen- 
eral meaning  is  to  confuse  all  a  man's  teaching.  That  which  is 
true  of  the  divine  paternity  in  the  sense  of  Jesus,  is  not  true  of 
the  divine  paternity  in  the  larger  sense.  Promises  made  to  those 
who  in  this  deeper  sense  pray  to  their  father  are  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  those  who  will  not  so  pray,  but  prefer  hatred  to  love, 
wickedness  to  purity.  A  bad  man  cannot  honestly  desire  that 
the  father's  kingdom  should  come  and  that  his  will  should 
be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  A  man  full  of  selfishness  and 
licentiousness  cannot  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  in  firm  trust  that  a  heavenly  father  will  provide  for 

■John  I  :  12. 

'See  Wendt,  Teaching  of  Jesus,  I,  191,  199. 
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his  necessities.  The  example  of  a  merciful  heavenly  father  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  move  a  cruel  and  rapacious  man  to  deeds  of 
love.  (2)  As  a  result,  to  extend  the  usage  of  Jesus  farther 
than  the  limits  he  himself  has  set,  is  to  contravene  one  of  the 
fundamental  distinctions  of  his  teachings  :  the  eternal  distinction 
between  goodness  and  badness.  A  bad  man  can  become  a  good 
man — even  in  his  wickedness  he  is  loved  by  God ;  but  he  must 
attempt  to  realize  his  nobler  possibilities,  he  must  become  a  good 
man  before  Jesus  will  call  him  a  son  of  God.  We  may  not  our- 
selves prefer  such  a  terminology,  but  if  we  are  to  represent 
Jesus  we  must  use  words  as  he  used  them — and  few  indeed  have 
been  the  teachers  who,  by  a  reservation  of  common  terms,  have 
expressed  more  accurately  an  ethical  distinction  so  fundamental. 
(3)  Upon  this  ideal  sonship  is  based  the  ideal  brotherhood. 
Men  are  brothers  through  the  possession  of  a  life  derived  from 
the  same  parent.  So  in  the  new  social  order  of  Jesus,  these  men 
who  have  satisfied  the  deepest  possibilities  of  their  nature  and 
are  living  in  union  with  God — that  is,  are  righteous — are  broth- 
ers. Here  again  we  meet  with  an  accurate  use  of  terms.  The 
members  of  the  kingdom  alone  are  called  brothers  by  Jesus.  Out- 
side of  those  that  clearly  refer  to  physical  relationship  there  is 
not  a  saying  of  Jesus  preserved  for  us  that  does  not  restrict  this 
most  expressive  term  to  the  description  of  this  new  social  rela- 
tionship, the  possibility  and  nature  of  which  it  was  the  office  of 
Jesus  to  reveal.  In  actual  society  as  he  saw  it,  fraternal  relations 
were  not  prevalent.  Men  quarreled,  lusted,  hated,  deceived, 
fought.  Their  very  philanthrophy'  and  religion'  were  tinged  with 
selfishness.  But  in  the  new  social  order  he  sought  to  portray 
and  inaugurate  none  of  these  things  were  to  be.  Men  were  to 
be  perfect  as  their  heavenly  father  was  perfect,^  and  among 
them  reconciliation,  purity,  love,  were  to  be  the  outcome  of  their 
consciousness  of  their  divine  brotherhood.  And  what  is  this  but 
saying  that  the  ideal  society  that  awaits  the  world  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  man's  social   capacities   is  no  mere   collocation  of  dis- 

'Matt.  6:2.     C/^  Luke  14  :  12,  i?. 

'Matt.  5:48.  3Matt.  6:5,   16. 
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similar,  repellant  individuals,  but  a  union  of  men  similarly 
righteous,  all  alike  possessed  of  a  consciousness  of  noble  possibili- 
ties, seeking  the  good  one  of  another,  with  moral  impulses  spring- 
ing from  their  religious  life — a  unity  whose  bonds  are  organic 
and  spiritual  ? 

IV. 

Such  then  is  in  essence  the  ideal  social  order  of  Jesus  —  a 
divine  brotherhood.  It  is  necessary  now  to  reexamine  his  words 
in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  it  has  any  practical  bearing 
upon  today's  social  life.  Does  Jesus  regard  this  ideal  as  a  Utopia, 
an  idealist's  heaven  which  is  to  hang  forever  over  the  world  an 
unattainable  dream  ?  Or  does  he  think  of  it  as  at  least  partly 
realizable  in  human  life  ? 

1.  It  is  at  once  evident  that  Jesus  does  not  regard  this  new 
social  order  as  isolated.  Some  time  it  will  embrace  all  the  earth. 
In  this  particular  he  both  follows  and  enlarges  the  idea  of  the 
kino-dom  of  God  as  he  found  it.  It  is  not  therefore  a  school  or 
brotherhood  in  the  narrow  sense  of  academy  or  monastery  that 
he  founded,  but  a  social  force  capable  of  expressing  itself  in  a 
universal  society. 

2.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  new  society  may  be  very  widely 
distributed.  The  bond  of  union  is  not  that  of  organization,  but 
that  of  a  common  relation  to  the  King  and  Father.  Distance  is 
therefore  not  an  element  adverse  to  a  progressive  social  unity. 
Jesus  himself  in  his  own  estimation  is  the  visible  expression  of 
this  center  in  which  all  these  relations  converge  and  unite.  In 
his  death  he  drew  all  men  to  himself."  Wherever  a  little  group 
of  brethren  is,  there  is  also  the  Son  of  Man.'  The  parables  of 
the  leaven  3  and  the  seed  ♦  indicate  at  once  a  diffused  and  grow- 
ing unity. 

3.  All  this  points  to  a  spiritual  element  in  the  character  of 
the  new  society.  It  is  not  to  be  a  mere  coercive  aggregation  of 
men ;  its  essential  element  is  not  its  form  but  the   coordinating 

•John  13:32.  "Matt.  18:20. 

'Matt.  13:33.  «Matt.  13:24-31,36-44. 
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and  unifying  spiritual  life  that  is  common  to  all.  Membership 
is  psychical,  not  external,  and  its  blessings  are  also  spiritual. 
The  poor  in  spirit '  are  to  be  its  members  ;  within  it  the  mourner 
is  to  be  comforted ; '  those  hungry  for  righteousness  are  to  be 
fed ;  3  the  poor  cared  for,*  perplexed  and  worrying  souls 
reassured, 5  the  pure  in  heart  to  see  God.^  The  Johannine  con- 
ception is  even  more  explicit.  Entrance  to  it  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  a  spiritual  renewal,'  and  in  the  sonship  thus 
obtained  are  the  forces^  that  are  to  make  for  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  specific  ideals  Jesus  presents  as  the  features  of  the 
perfect  social  life.  In  this  spiritual  character  of  the  kingdom 
lies  its  energy  and  its  practicability.  Membership  within  it  is 
possible  for  all  since  all  are  spiritual.'  It  can  move  not  merely 
in  organized  but  in  unorganized  ways.  It  can  remake  public 
opinion  and  social  conceptions.  In  a  word  it  is  dynamic  —  a 
power  as  well  as  a  condition.  And  this  power  lies  within  the 
new  possibilities  of  divine  sonship. 

4.  In  its  turn  this  points  to  the  possibility  of  a  beginning  and 
progressive  social  order  here  and  now.  Jesus  in  his  double 
revelation  of  God  to  man  and  humanity  to  man  inaugurated  its 
historical  life.  If  consciousness  of  sonship  is  possible  for  men, 
and  moral  development  along  both  individual  and  social  lines  is 
made  possible  by  man's  very  constitution  ;  if  Jesus  could  speak 
of  his  immediate  disciples  as  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  king- 
dom '°  and  as  brethren  with  God  as  their  father ;  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  these  followers  was  to  increase  numerically  just  as  their 
virtue  might  deepen  ;  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  a 
"divine  society"  is  thought  of  by  Jesus  as  already  within  the 
world.  Its  spiritual  elements  save  it  from  the  limbo  of  Utopias. 
True,  it  is  not  yet  complete,  either  intensively  or  extensively. 
In  its  social  as  in  its  individual  aspect  the  progress  of  righteous- 
ness  is  gradual,  first   the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn 

'Matt.  5:3.  > Matt.  5:4.  3 Matt.  5:6. 

»  Matt.  6  :  24  jy.  s  Malt.  6  :  31,  32.  'Matt.  5:8 

'John  3:3.  'John  15:1,4.  'Matt.  8:II. 

"Matt.  II  :  II,  12;  (-/.  Luke  17  :  21  and  Matt.  12  :  28. 
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in  the  ear.'  For  Jesus  was  no  believer  in  a  dualism  either  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  and  this  regenerate  society  in  the  world  is 
slowly  to  spread  until  like  yeast  in  the  dough,  it  transforms  its 
entire  environment.  To  use  the  noble  words  of  an  early  Chris- 
tian writer,  "What  the  soul  is  in  the  body  that  are  Christians  in 
the  world." ' 

The  method  and  the  means  by  which  the  world  is  thus  to  be 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  do  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  enough 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  is  thought  of  by  Jesus 
as  present  as  well  as  future,  and  that  its  history  is  an  evolution. 
Each  stage  of  the  growth  will  be  to  a  considerable  degree  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  men  —  or  groups  of  men — with 
whom  the  new  order  has  to  deal.s  Naturally  the  rates  of  prog- 
ress will  vary  at  different  developing  points.  The  influence  of 
the  old  social  environment  will  always  be  felt,  and  its  elements 
will  yield  themselves  with  unequal  readiness  to  the  new  ideal. 
But  the  process  nevertheless  will  go  on.  According  to  Jesus 
it  will  be  remembered,''  men  from  their  very  constitution,  if  only 
that  constitution  be  allowed  its  normal  operations,  will  unite  in 
some  social  bond.  To  make  this  social  bond  religious  and  social 
relationships  moral  is  to  bring  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

5.  Historically  speaking  the  stages  thus  involved  are  (i)  the 
appearance  of  Jesus,  (2)  the  formation  of  the  first  group  of  men 
whom  Jesus  gathered  as  the  nucleus  of  future  greatness,  (3)  the 
gradual  development  of  other  similar  groups  of  men  throughout 
the  world,  (4)  the  gradual  leavening  of  all  social  environment, 
(5)  the  consummation  of  this  process  in  the  new  age. 

6.  What  then  is  this  consummation,  this  end  of  the  age  ? 
Certainly  not  death.  Jesus  seldom  considers  the  death  of  the 
individual.  The  transition  between  "this  age"  and  "the  com- 
ing" is  between  eras  and  societies.  The  glorious  kingdom  is  to 
come  after  the  period  of  growth  and  conflict  is  past.     The  catas- 

■  Mark  4  :  28.  •  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  chap.  vi. 

3See  the  familiar  parable  of  the  sower.   Matt.    13:31?.,-  Mark  4  : 3  17./   Luke 

<See  this  Journal,  p.  182  sq. 
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trophic  completion  of  the  slow  process  is  after  the  possibilities  of 
that  process  are  exhausted,  and  with  it  will  begin  a  new  and 
better  age. 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  this  is  not  to  be  after  death. 
From  some  of  the  words  of  Jesus  it  seems  as  if  such  were  the 
case.  But  in  this  connection  Jesus  ignores  death.  He  never  for 
a  moment  thinks  that  men  cease  to  be  men  simply  because  they 
are  dead.  No  more  does  human  society.  But  whether  before 
or  after  death,  the  realization  of  this  ideal  to  which  the  age  has 
slowly  been  leading  the  race  is  certain.  The  time  of  conflict 
will  pass.  The  power  of  the  new  order  will  be  so  great  that  all 
opposition  will  have  past  or  have  been  crushed.  That  for  which 
men  have  prayed  will  appear.  The  kingdom  will  then  in  truth 
have  come,  and  the  will  of  God  will  be  done  as  in  heaven. 
Those  who  wilfully  refuse  to  join  in  the  society  will  grieve  most 
miserably,  their  suffering  being  the  result  of  their  inability  to 
share  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  humanit}'. 

7.  Although  this  triumphant  establishment  of  the  ideal  society 
is  the  goal  of  human  evolution  under  the  impulse  of  the  newly 
revealed  religious  forces,  Jesus  does  not  allow  himself  to  weaken 
the  practical  operation  of  an  attempted  realization  of  its  laws  by 
anv  over  description  of  its  joys.  In  fact  his  concern  with  them  is 
comparatively  little.  He  has,  for  instance,  much  more  to  say 
about  marriage  and  wealth  than  about  heaven  and  hell.  As  may 
appear  later,  his  descriptions  of  what  should  be  special  social 
relationships  are  never  temporizing  but  absolute,  yet  the  con- 
summation of  the  age's  progress  is  chiefly  advanced  as  an 
incentive  to  approximate  its  ideal  conditions  in  the  present.  In 
a  word,  Jesus  concentrates  his  attention  upon  the  period  of 
development.  And  this  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  realization  of  a  Christian  society  is  to  be 
found  where  the  principles  of  his  ideal  society  are  most  nearly 
expressed  in  the  institutions  and  life  of  a  people,  where  this 
divine  sonship  and  the  consequent  human  fraternity  become 
facts,  not  the  premises  of  a  doctrinaire  sociology. 

8.  Is  then  this  new  social  order,  as  it  develops  in  scattered 
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groups  and  attempts  to  transfigure  the  world,  coextensive  with 
the  life  of  the  church  ? 

Jesus  gives  no  clear  answer,  but  his  position,  to  judge  from 
the  few  uncertain  expressions  of  the  gospel,'  seems  to  imply  that 
the  church  is  one  form  of  the  attempt  to  realize  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
any  belief  on  his  part  that  the  two  would  ever  be  coextensive. 
The  new  social  order  was  to  be  religious  ;  historically,  it  has 
made  much  progress  through  the  aid  of  religious  organizations. 
But  it  is  as  much  grander  than  the  church  as  an  ideal  is  grander 
than  the  actual ;  as  much  wider  as  social  life  is  wider  than  any 
one  institution  ;  as  much  more  catholic  as  Christianity  is  more 
catholic  thanecclesiasticism.' 

V. 

Jesus,  then,  thinks  that  an  ideal  society  is  not  beyond  human 
attainment,  but  is  the  natural  possibility  for  man's  social  capaci- 
ties and  powers.  The  new  social  order,  as  a  spiritual  fellowship 
between  men  and  between  God  and  men  expressing  itself  in  social 
relations,  may  at  once  be  established  potentially  in  the  midst 
of  that  other  social  order,  which  is  based  upon  a  disregard 
of  the  normal  religious  and  social  capacities  of  men,  and  which 
becomes  of  necessity  self-destructive,  and  in  tendency  anarchis- 
tic. In  his  conception  of  this  progressively  realized  social  order 
we  see  that  two  elements  are  essential :  ( i )  the  divine  sonship  as 
seen  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  individual;  and  (2)  the 
organic  union  of  good  men  typified  by  the  family.  To  describe 
in  some  detail  the  extension  of  these  principles  of  sonship  and 
brotherhood  to  the  various  phases  and  institutions  of  social  life, 
and  to  show  in  what  lie  the  forces  that  aid  in  their  incarnation, 
must  be  left  to  subsequent  papers. 

Shailer  Mathews. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

»MaU.  16:  18;  18:  17. 

»  For  an  exceedingly  well  balanced  discussion  of  this  point  see  Denny,  Studies  in 
Theology,  ch.  viii.  See  also  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theol- 
ogy, 515-519;  ORR.  ^•'"  Christian  Vitw  of  God  and  the  World,  especially,  402-412  ; 
Freemantle,  The  fl^orld  as  the  Subject  0/  Redemption. 
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SOCIOLOGY    AND   THEOLOGY. 

Opposition  to  the  sociological  method  has  already  come  from  stu- 
dents of  theology,  and  more  friction  is  to  be  expected.  Much  of  this 
conflict  comes  from  a  misunderstanding  which  it  is  important  to  cor- 
rect. 

Sociology  has  for  a  part  of  its  task  the  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  society.  Explanation  implies  the  tracing  of  the  paths  of 
causation  in  the  cosmic  order.  The  word  explanation  is  used  with 
this  meaning  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology  and  psychology.  Theology 
is  also  an  effort  of  the  human  intellect  to  explain  all  phenomena  of 
nature  mind  and  society.  But  its  explanations  go  deeper  than  those 
of  the  sciences  already  mentioned,  and  are  required  bv  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual want.  Our  rational  nature  asks  not  only  for  the  immediate 
causes  of  events  in  the  cosmic  order,  but  also  for  the  ver}'  ground  of 
that  order  itself  and  of  the  forces  which  appear  in  the  visible  and  tan- 
gible conscious  world.  These  two  forms  of  rational  effort  are  not  con- 
tradictory nor  mutually  exclusive. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Theological  Bias,"  develops 
one  phase  of  the  subject:  "No  one  need  expect,  then,  that  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  will  die  away  or  will  change  the  lines  of  its  evolu- 
tion. Its  specialities  of  form,  once  strongly  marked  and  becoming 
less  distinct  during  past  mental  progress,  will  continue  to  fade,  but 
the  substance  of  the  consciousness  will  persist.  That  the  object- 
matter  can  be  replaced  by  another  object-matter,  as  supposed  by  those 
who  think  the  'Religion  of  Humanity'  will  be  the  religion  of  the 
future,  is  a  belief  countenanced  neither  by  induction  nor  by  deduction. 
However  dominant  may  become  the  moral  sentiment  er. listed  on  behalf 
of  humanity,  it  can  never  exclude  the  sentiment,  alone  properly  called 
religious,  awakened  by  that  which  is  behind  Humanity,  and  behind  all 

other  things No  such  thing  as  a  'Religion  of  Humanity'  can 

ever  do  more  than  temporarily  shut  out  the  thought  of  a  Power  of 
which  Humanity  is  but  a  small  and  fugitive  product  —  a  Power  which 
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was  in  course  of  ever-changing  manifestations  before  Humanity  was, 
and  will  continue  through  other  manifestations  when  Humanity  has 
ceased  to  be. 

"To  recognitions  of  this  order  the  anti-theological  bias  is  a  hin- 
drance. Ignoring  the  truth  for  which  religions  stand,  it  undervalues 
religions  in  the  past,  thinks  they  are  needless  in  the  present,  and 
expects  they  will  leave  no  representatives  in  the  future.  Hence  mis- 
takes in  sociological  reasonings." ' 

It  is  true  that  the  anti-theological  disposition  agrees  with  the  ultra- 
theological  disposition  in  insisting  that  the  two  forms  of  explanation 
are  mortal  foes.  Materialism  leaves  no  room  for  the  theological 
rationale  because  it  identifies  the  phenomena  with  this  ground.  Pan- 
theism seems  to  involve  the  same  confusion.  Strict  Positivism  denies 
the  possibility  of  knowing  this  ground  of  being,  and  thoroughgoing 
Agnosticism  discourages  attempts  to  formulate  intelligible  statements 
of  its  nature. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  metaphysics  of  Comte,  Spencer  or  Spinoza.  The  various  posi- 
tions are  mentioned  simply  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  exclusively 
theological  mode  of  representing  the  origin  and  ends  of  events  in  the 
cosmic  order.  While  the  "scientific"  mind  rests  contented  v/ith  a 
complete  statement  of  the  causes  which  lie  within  the  range  of  observed 
phenomena,  the  "theological"  mind  is  prone  to  resent  such  interpre- 
tation as  irreligious.  But  the  antagonism  lies  rather  in  the  false  atti- 
tude of  controversialists  than  in  the  essence  of  the  problem.  The 
tasks  of  the  sciences  and  of  metaphysics  are  both  necessary  and  both 
legitimate. 

One  of  the  evil  results  of  antagonism  is  a  partial  and  inadequate 
science,  a  seriously  mutilated  theory.  The  demands  of  the  intellect 
are  never  fully  met  until  the  phenomenal  and  the  philosophical  expla- 
nations are  made  as  complete  and  consistent  as  the  limitations  of  our 
faculties  admit. 

Serious  practical  evils  arise  from  the  confusion  and  antagonism  of 
partial  views.  Men  who  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and  jealousy 
on  theoretical  grounds  are  incapable  of  complete  social  cooperation, 
and  out  of  such  disputes  arise  wasteful  and  hurtful  division  of  the 
forces  of  social  amelioration. 

The  immense   motive  force  of  the   religious   organizations  will  be 

»  The  Study  of  Sociology,  pp.  31 1-3 1 2. 
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admitted  even  by  those  who  regard  them  as  evanescent  and  illegiti- 
mate. Incalculable  moral  energies  are  generated  by  the  emotional 
enthusiasm  of  religious  societies.  We  cannot  understand  the  social 
movements  of  our  age  without  reckoning  with  these  forces,  and  we 
cannot  promote  the  helpful  agencies  of  amelioration  without  enlisting 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  currents  and  torrents  of  religious  feeling 
have  great  need  of  the  precise  methods,  the  painstaking  knowledge  of 
details,  the  e.xact  measurement  of  available  power,  the  clairvoyant 
common  sense  of  the  scientific  mind.  The  mill  streams  of  New 
England  run  to  waste  until  they  are  harnessed  to  suitable  machinery. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  society  at  large  that  these  two  distinct  but 
complementary  methods  of  study  should  not  be  set  in  endless  conflict. 
Sociology  is  not  identical  with  theology,  and  has  not  the  same  intel- 
lectual task.  Its  scientific  procedure  lies  entirely  within  the  range  of 
the  phenomena  of  an  observed  social  order.  It  does  not  profess  to 
pronounce  upon  the  metaphysical  soundness  of  the  fundamental  reli- 
gious faiths :  that  is  the  function  of  theology. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  facts  of  the  religious  life,  in  conscious- 
ness, conduct  and  institutions  can  be  ignored  by  sociology.  Every 
work  on  social  science,  even  from  an  author  who  regards  religion  as  a 
transitory  dream  of  unenlightened  men,  must  have  its  chapters  on 
religious  forces  and  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

Nor,  in  distinguishing  the  two  fields  of  study,  sociology  and  theol- 
ogy, are  we  suggesting  that  sociology  is  or  can  be  a  subject  indifferent 
to  the  religious  thinker  or  practical  leader.  On  the  contrary  we  most 
strenuously  urge  that  sociology,  even  in  its  present  initial  stage,  is  the 
most  immediately  useful  scientific  instrument  for  the  teacher  of  ethics 
and  religion.  The  sociological  method  is  already  beginning  to  revolu- 
tionize the  mode  of  thinking  in  theology,  in  exegesis,  in  church  his- 
tory, in  ethics,  and  in  pulpit  rhetoric.  It  is  an  effort  to  know  the  life 
of  mankind  in  its  kinship,  in  its  widest  and  most  essential  aspects,  in 
its  revelations  of  a  moral  order,  in  its  suggestions  of  a  ground  of  uni- 
versal being  which  is  essentially  just  and  good.  It  has  already  helped 
to  formulate  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  wise  philanthropy  and 
of  the  progressive  realizations  of  the  highest  ideals  yet  attained  by  the 

best  souls  of  the  race. 

C.  R.  H. 
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Representatives  of  two  very  respectable  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  apt  to  find  themselves  in  hostile  attitudes  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  contemporary  social  questions — the  scientific  student 
of  social  phenomena  and  the  "  captain  of  industry."  Has  the 
student  of  sociology  a  right  to  discuss  the  central  theme  of  his 
field  of  research?  This  is  the  matter  in  dispute.  Professor 
Laughlin  (Mill,  Political  Eco7iomy,  p.  523)  says:  "The  laborer, 
if  he  would  become  something  more  than  a  receiver  of  wages, 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  must  move  himself  up  in  the  scale  of 
laborers  until  he  reaches  the  skill  and  power  also  to  command 

manager's  wages It  leads  directly  to  the  means  by  which 

the  lower  classes  may  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  position — 
the  actual  details  of  which,  of  course,  are  difficult,  but,  as  they 
are  not  included  in  political  economy,  they  must  be  left  to 
sociology  —  and  forms  the  essential  basis  of  hope  for  any  proper 
extension  of  productive  cooperation."  This  definition  of  the 
limits  of  economics  and  of  the  duty  of  sociology,  made  by  a 
master,  we  accept ;  but  find  ourselves  resolutely  opposed  at  the 
very  point  where  our  discussion  begins  to  have  a  real  living 
human  interest.  What  is  urged  against  our  discipline  and  our 
method? 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  "captain  of  industry"  did  not 
sometimes  manifest  a  militant  spirit,  for  he  has  risen  from  the 
ranks  largely  because  he  was  a  better  fighter  than  most  of  us. 

385 
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Competitive  commercial  life  is  not  a  flowery  bed  of  ease,  but 
a  battle  field  where  the  "struggle  for  existence"  is  defining  the 
industrially  "fittest  to  survive." 

In  this  country  the  great  prizes  are  not  found  in  Congress,  in 
literature,  in  law,  in  medicine,  but  in  industry.  The  successful 
man  is  praised  and  honored  for  his  success.  The  social  reward 
of  business  prosperity,  in  power  praise  and  luxury,  are  so  great 
as  to  entice  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  faculties.  Men  of 
splendid  abilities  find  in  the  career  of  a  manufacturer  or  mer- 
chant an  opportunity  for  the  most  intense  energy.  The  very 
perils  of  the  situation  have  a  fascination  for  adventurous  and 
inventive  spirits.  In  this  fierce  though  voiceless  contest  a  pecu- 
liar type  of  manhood  is  developed,  characterized  by  vitality, 
energy,  concentration,  skill  in  combining  numerous  forces  for  an 
end,  and  great  foresight  into  the  consequences  of  social  events. 
If  the  character  is  further  analyzed  we  discover,  along  with  some 
apparent  heedlessness  of  pain  and  many  compromises  with  con- 
science, an  integrity  about  contracts  which  makes  it  possible  to 
build  the  business  of  the  world  on  credit.  Those  who  live  in 
retirement  and  simplicity  are  apt  to  find  the  swift,  brusque, 
imperious  and  impatient  manners  of  the  successful  man  some- 
what severe  and  offensively  dictatorial.  But  the  ceremonial 
tediousness  of  the  parlor  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  office  of 
one  who  must  think  rapidly  enough  to  keep  thousands  of  tele- 
graph operators,  stenographers,  clerks  and  other  employes  in 
occupation.  Dainty  speech  and  elaborate  politeness  under  the 
conditions  of  life  in  a  great  commercial  house  would  have  all  the 
effects  of  crime. 

By  extending  this  study  of  the  psychical  processes  of  typical 
business  men  we  might  be  enabled  to  regard  some  social  phe- 
nomena in  a  new  and  stronger  light.  Great  business  men,  like 
some  distinguished  generals,  let  their  deeds  speak  for  them. 
They  say,  with  some  touch  of  contemptuous  sarcasm  and  cyni- 
cism, they  can  hire  talkers  and  buy  books.  So  that  to  interpret 
their  inner  life  we  must  seize  the  rare  occasions  when  they  ven- 
ture upon  speech.     As  the  number  of  college  men  among  mer- 
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chants  increases,  the  points  of  contact  with  academic  men  are 
likely  to  increase. 

A  few  typical  quotations  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
internal  mental  movements  of  representative  business  men. 

A  very  common  conviction  of  employers  is  expressed  clearly 
and  bluntly  in  the  words  of  an  able  and  upright  manufacturer, 
recently  deceased.  "  The  relation  between  capital  and  labor  is 
one  of  the  many  questions  in  the  comprehensive  science  of 
political  economy,  and  as  such  is  a  purely  business  matter.  Phil- 
anthropy has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  has  religion  or  sentiment, 
any  more  than  they  have  to  do  with  astronomy  or  with   the  law 

of  gravitation The  essays  of  the  humanitarian  and  the 

sermons  of  the  preacher,  however  soundly  based  on  the  morali- 
ties and  the  ought-to-be,  generally  only  confuse  and  obscure  the 
real  issues.  However  it  may  be  in  some  ideal  heaven,  it  is  the 
fact  that  in  this  world  it  is  not  from  motives  of  generosity  or 
philanthropy  that  the  master  hires  labor,  and  the  laborer  seeks 
service.  And  the  sooner  the  whole  matter  is  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  sentimental  philosophy  and  placed  on  the  bed  rock  of 
simple,  practical  business  common  sense  the  better."  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  determining  factors  in  the 
settlement  of  the  rate  of  wages  ;  attacks  all  schemes  of  coopera- 
tion and  profit-sharing  as  "moonshine;"  asserts  that  strikes 
cannot  raise  the  real  wages  of  labor ;  that  increase  comes  from 
improvements  in  machinery  and  business  methods  ;  that  laborers 
can  secure  higher  income  only  by  becoming  more  useful ;  that 
the  only  function  of  the  state  is  to  prevent  violence.  "AH  that 
legislators  and  editors  and  preachers  and  philanthropists  can  do 
is  to  educate  the  people  that  they  may  be  able  finally  ....  to 
pass  out  of  these  turbulent  obscuring  mists  of  ignorant  and  sel- 
fish struggle  into  the  clear  light  of  universal  law  and  justice." 

In  this  concluding  sentence  the  cultivated,  generous,  success- 
ful Christian  business  man  opens  a  wider  door  than  his  opening 
sentences  promised ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  his  life  was 
better  than  his  inherited  economic  creed. 

In  a  speech  at  St.  Louis  before  the  assembled  representatives 
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of  the  great  commercial  clubs  of  the  country  Mr.  William  Whit- 
man, of  Boston,  voiced  a  certain  feeling  of  his  peers.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Wright  had  suggested  that  in  the  future  employers  would  be 
held  responsible  before  the  law  and  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
for  strikes ;  and  that  it  would  be  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
employers  during  prosperous  times  to  set  aside  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  wages  in  times  of  adversity.  Mr.  Whitman  declared 
both  propositions  to  be  monstrous,  and  asked  of  the  gentlemen 
present:  "What  do  you  think  of  them?  Will  they  increase  or 
diminish  your  burdens  ?  Can  you  successfully  prosecute  your 
business  under  them  ?  Do  you  think  that  this  new  philanthropo- 
ethico-econoniic  management  will  attract  the  investment  of 
capital  ?" 

The  particular  propositions  of  Mr.  Wright  may  be  dropped 
out  of  this  discussion.  They  are  of  interest  here  only  because 
they  drew  the  fire  and  showed  the  attitude  of  a  typical  business 
man  toward  theoretical  students  of  society.  Indeed  the  speaker 
himself  turns  from  propositions  to  personalities.  "Who  are  the 
men  engaged  in  promulgating  these  so-called  reforms,  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  ?  Are  they  not  for  the  most  part 
theorists  with  unbalanced  minds,  who  have  adopted  unsound 
principles  and  are  pushing  them  to  the  extreme  ?  Are  they 
not  men  without  the  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  to 
deal  successfully  with  men  or  affairs  ?  Why  should  men  of 
affairs  permit  them,  undisputed,  unanswered,  unchallenged,  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  teach  the  world  how  we  shall 
conduct  our  business  ?" 

This  speaker  gives  his  reason  for  thinking  that  business 
men  carry  in  their  own  bosoms  and  interests  the  guarantees  of 
social  welfare:  "The  purposes  of  business,  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  others,  the  danger  of  personal  loss  and  possible  fail- 
ure, and  the  hope  of  reward  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  mutual  interests  of  employer  and 
employed." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  rigorous  protest  against 
impertinent  and  ignorant  intrusion  of  dilettanti  upon  the  pre- 
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serves  of  capitalist  managers  is  not  without  justification.  Social 
theorists  need  to  be  meek  men,  and  should  stand  with  head 
uncovered  before  the  special  gifts  and  services  of  the  men  of 
genius  who  are  working  the  latter-day  miracles  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Confessions  of  trespass  on  forbidden  ground  are  in 
order,  but  these  must  be  personal  and  auricular  before  any 
authority  prepared  to  shrive. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  laws  of  economics  should  be  stated 
in  the  indicative  and  not  in  the  imperative  mode,  and  this  is 
true  of  all  purely  scientific  theory.  The  only  person  who  can 
possibly  decide  in  practical  affairs  is  the  responsible  manager  of 
the  affairs  concerned.  When  sincere  fanatics  vent  their  ravings 
under  the  titles  of "  sociological  science,"  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  suspicion  should  extend  to  those  who  are  really  trying 
to  "mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round."  Orators  with  more 
heat  than  light  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  patient  students 
of  practicable  reform. 

And  yet  we  are  not  ready  to  confess  that  the  student  of 
society  is  absolutely  without  a  function,  a  mere  useless  parasite, 
or  at  best  a  phonographic  reporter  of  the  dead  past.  Mr. 
Lyman  J.  Gage,  intimate  friend  of  the  seer,  Professor  Swing, 
said:  "To  cherish  false  ideas  concerning  the  motives  of  men 
who  are  sailing  with  us  in  the  same  ship  of  national  destiny  is  to 
be  raw  and  provincial.  We  are  of  the  same  blood,  indissolubly 
united  in  our  diversified  interests By  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  our  mutual  duties  will  we  clamor  less  for  what  we  con- 
sider our  respective  rights."  Mr.  Gage  would  not  browbeat  into 
silence  men  who  are  intently  studying  the  same  phenomena 
which  occupy  business  men,  only  from  a  different  point  of  view. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  scholar  to  place  and  keep  before  the 
public  the  supreme  criterion  of  social  conduct,  the  common  wel- 
fare. In  a  boiler  factory,  where  the  din  and  noise  drown  all 
sounds,  the  cry  of  a  child  cannot  be  heard.  So  men  of  affairs 
are  apt  to  be  deafened,  by  the  uproar  of  those  very  affairs,  to  the 
neglected  and  forgotten  members  of  our  common  humanity.  A 
table  of  statistics,  interpreted   and   illustrated  by  literary  skill, 
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may  induce  business  men  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  life 
plans.  The  scholar's  duty  is  to  aid  in  forming  a  judicial  public 
opinion,  as  distinguished  from  the  public  opinion  of  a  class  and 
its  special  pleaders. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  scholar,  if  he  is  a  living  member  of  con- 
temporary society  and  something  beside  an  archaeologist,  to 
secure  a  public  recognition  of  all  the  elements  of  welfare.  Such 
a  scholar  will  give  due  place  to  what  Carlyle  calls  the  "prelimi- 
nary item,"  bread,  but  he  will  help  his  fellows  to  see  and  realize 
that  "man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone."  For  this  purpose  is  the 
scholar  supported  by  society,  in  order  that  he  may  be  its  mentor 
and  seer.  It  is  true  the  idealist  does  not  see  intuitively  how  far  or 
by  what  means  these  higher  factors  of  good  may  be  secured,  but 
he  can  remind  men  by  his  own  life  and  works  that  wealth  is  only 
a  preliminary  item,  a  means  but  not  an  end  of  life.  And  if  a 
business  man  deserves  the  title  of  captain  or  king  he  will  appre- 
ciate the  social  service  which  reminds  him  of  the  real  dignity  of 
his  ofiice. 

It  is  the  function  and  the  duty  of  the  social  theorist  to  keep 
attractively  before  "practical  men"  all  the  known  and  tried 
methods  of  obtaining  the  elements  of  human  well-being.  In 
performing  this  social  duty  the  literary  worker  is  not  shut  up  to 
the  meager  resources  of  his  own  invention.  If  his  suggestions 
of  method  are  laughed  out  of  court  as  the  visionary  schemes  of 
a  cloistered  fanatic,  his  defense  lies  in  a  prosaic  description  of 
facts.  When  his  plan  of  amelioration  is  pronounced  impossible, 
he  can  bring  to  bear  the  resources  of  his  knowledge  of  social 
experimentation.  If  inhuman  greed,  or  routine  habit,  or  vested 
interests  oppose  his  suggestions  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
chimerical  and  millennial,  he  can  set  ingenious  philanthropy  over 
against  obstructive  avarice.  And  it  is  his  social  function  as  a 
scholar  to  make  the  great  world  act  upon  the  mean  world.  It  is 
only  in  such  service  that  he  can  earn  his  salt. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  scholar  to  bury  the  dead  past,  nor 
to  paint  the  future  in  pessimistic  charcoal  or  optimistic  vermil- 
ion, for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.     He  is  called  to  select 
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the  facts  which  will  help  generous  and  genial  industrial  leaders 
to  promote  the  common  welfare,  and  especially  the  welfare  of 
those  who  are  employed  by  them,  and  over  whom  their  com- 
manding position  as  leaders  has  given  great  power. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  scholar  to  collect  and  use 
the  testimony  of  great  captains  of  industry  to  correct  the  unsup- 
ported assertions  of  other  captains  of  industry.  For  example,  in 
respect  to  the  usefulness  of  trades  unions,  Mr.  Dyer  quotes  the 
language  of  an  employer:  "As  an  employer  in  one  of  the  great 
staple  trades,  I  have  always  held  that  we  owe  much  of  our  pros- 
perity in  the  manufacturing  industries  to  trade  combinations." 
This  citation  of  an  individual  judgment  is  followed  by  a  clear 
summary  of  the  actual  achievements  of  the  unions :  the  friendly 
and  material  help  in  hard  times  ;  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  the  agencies 
of  education;  the  regulation  of  prices  and  production.  "The 
cupidity  and  selfishness  of  some  would  have  made  it  difficult  even 
for  just  and  generous  employers  to  do  right."' 

In  arranging  the  programme  for  the  "Congress  of  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  "  it  was  difficult  to  secure  the  par- 
ticipation of  employers.  The  responses  to  the  Civic  Federation 
indicated  a  profound  skepticism  in  the  United  States  as  to  the 
value  of  such  methods.  And  yet  men  of  affairs  and  experience 
were  found  who  were  willing  to  look  for  better  methods  of  decid- 
ing disputes.  Here  again  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  surely  no  visionary, 
said  :  "In  the  business  world  of  today,  questions  involving  thou- 
sands, nay,  millions,  are  thus  quietly  and  peacefully  composed. 
Cannot  methods  so  benign  in  their  character,  so  healthful  in  their 
influences,  find  a  place  in  the  industrial  relationships  which  now 
so  intimately  enter  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  modern  life." 

In  the  same  Congress  Mr.  William  H.  Sayward  spoke  for  the 
National  Association  of  Builders,  and  claimed  that  he  represented 
an  industry  which  "comprehends  an  interest  as  large  in  amount 
as  that  of  any  other  single  industry."  He  denied  that  his  asso- 
ciation was  working  for  philanthrophic  ends,  and  yet  contended 
that  they  were  serving  the  pub'.ic.     So  far  from  trusting  merely 

'  The  Evolution  of  Industry,  pp.  no-:  1 1. 
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competitive  forces  and  the  will  of  employers  alone  he  reasoned 
that  special  organization  of  laborers  and  managers  is  necessary. 
"  It  is  essential  to  have  organizations  of  employers,  who  together 
shall  control  and  direct  the  general  principles  and  policies  govern- 
ing the  common  interest,  so  that  there  may  be  no  overreaching 
by  selfish  and  reckless  individuals  on  either  side."  He  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  many  employers  have  refused  to  accept  the 
plan  by  saying:  "The  proverbial  slowness  of  employers  to  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it  and  their  proneness  to  let  matters 
drift  until  they  get  almost  hopelessly  entangled,  in  preference  to 
taking  a  little  trouble  in  advance,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

There  are  always  business  men  who  are  not  only  sagacious 
managers,  with  a  gift  for  amassing  riches,  but  who  are  broad 
enough  to  go  to  the  margin  of  ability  in  making  experiments. 
The  names  of  Robert  Owen,  Godin  of  Guise,  Leclaire  of  Paris, 
Peabody  of  London  and  America,  belong  in  this  brilliant  com- 
pany. Every  city  furnishes  examples  of  the  same  class  and  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Ashley  in  "  Railways  and  their  Employes"  is  one  of 
those  who  recognize  the  responsibility  of  employers  to  the 
public.  "If  there  is  social  unrest  in  the  civilized  world,  a  fact 
which  will  be  hardly  disputed,  we  are  bound,  not  only  as  Christians 
but  as  parts  of  the  human  brotherhood,  to  give  careful  examination 
to  all  plans  which  contemplate  man's  improvement  and  elevation." 

We  may  discover  in  the  very  arguments  by  which  the  gentle- 
men of  affairs  warn  ethical  theorists  out  of  the  manufactory  a 
need  of  theorists.  It  is  assumed  by  both  gentlemen  quoted  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  class  motives  of  employers  and  the  laws 
of  nature  are  the  sufficient  guaranty  of  social  welfare.  From  this 
assumption  of  premises  it  follows  that  all  discussion  or  intrusion 
from  other  members  of  society  must  be  impertinent  and  vicious. 
But  the  state  of  mind  disclosed  in  the  quotations  is  itself  a  social 
defect.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  unsocial  temper.  These  quo- 
tations prove  that  many  essential  elements  are  ignored  by  very 
able  and  upright  men.  They  imply  that  there  is  at  least  one 
class  of  the  community  who  have  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  social 
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Strifes,  and  no  right  to  be  heard  on  their  own  behalf.  They  imply- 
that  economic  forces  are  automatic,  natural  and  not  human  and 
ethical.  The  influences  which  fix  the  rate  of  wages  are  treated 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  category  as  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. Human  intelligence,  will  and  aspiration  are  excluded  from 
consideration  by  such  logic.  Economics  is  put  on  the  same  level 
as  biology,  or  even  chemistry. 

The  corrective  of  this  attitude  of  some  practical  men  is  not 
abuse  but  facts,  just  such  facts  as  the  studies  of  social  history 
supply  in  abundance.  It  is  the  duty  and  function  of  the  theorist 
to  confront  this  automatic  and  fatalistic  class  theory  of  business 
with  the  history  of  factory  legislation.  There  are  few  facts  so 
pathetic  as  the  opposition  of  John  Bright,  the  pious  manufacturer, 
to  the  movement  by  which  ethical  sentiment  redeemed  the  labor- 
ing population  of  England  from  utter  degradation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  ethical  theorist  to  show  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  manufacturer  and  landlord  do  not  secure  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  any  city  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is  precisely  this 
self-interest,  narrowly  conceived,  which  prevents  rational  legis- 
lation against  child-labor  and  sweat  shops  in  Illinois.  To  show 
these  phenomena,  their  causes  and  wide  results  is  precisely  the 
duty  of  the  social  scholar.  "  Philanthropy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  .  .  .  any  more  than  with  astronomy  or  with  the  law  of 
gravitation."  '"The  purposes  of  business,  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  others,  the  danger  of  personal  loss  and  possible  failure, 
and  the  hope  of  reward  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  mutual  interests  of  employe  and  employed." 
Compare  with  these  assertions  the  evidence  presented  before  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  England  in  1834  and  succeeding 
years;  the  black  list  of  adulterations  of  food  so  familiar  as  to 
hardly  excite  comment ;  the  pictures  of  degradation  of  laborers, 
the  crippling  of  children,  the  demoralization  of  women  due  to 
unregulated  "free"  competition,  which  are  adduced  by  Professor 
Walker  in  his  work  on  "Wages,"  and  by  Professor  H.  C.  Adams 
in  his  essay  on  "Relation  of  the  State  to  Industrial  Action." 
Con  the  "Hull  House"  Maps  for  Chicago  facts;  and  then   say 
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whether  there  is  no  need  of  "  philanthrophy  "  in  the  regulation  of 
industry.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  factory  would 
be  worth  in  a  community  where  "  sentiment "  had  died  of  asphyxia, 
and  where  the  interest  of  one  class  was  left  to  determine  the 
terms  on  which  industry  should  be  conducted. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  is  strong 
in  business  men ;  but  we  do  claim  that  without  strong  ethical 
feeling  organized  for  common  action,  the  meanest  employer  sets 
the  pace  for  all  those  who  really  desire  to  be  honorable  and  fair. 

Take  an  example  from  the  phenomena  of  women's  wages. 
Here  sentiment  is  a  powerful  factor  in  reducing  wages.  While 
the  working  girl  is  despised  for  kitchen  labor ;  while  the  occupa- 
tions open  to  women  are  overcrowded  because  the  prejudices  of 
both  men  and  women  close  others ;  so  long  will  women  suffer 
from  removable  causes.  So  Professor  Walker  says  :  "What  is  the 
remedy  ?  Agitation  and  the  diffusion  of  correct  ideas.  Let  gifted 
women  continue  to  appeal  for  public  respect  and  sympathy  for 
their  sisters  in  work ;  let  the  schools  teach  that  public  opinion 
may  powerfully  affect  wages,  and  that  nothing  which  depends  on 
human  volition  is  inexorable !  ...  Efforts  like  these  wil.'  not 
fail  to  strengthen  and  support  woman  in  her  resort  to  market." 
There  is  one  field  of  practice  in  which  a  social  scholar  as  a  citizen 
must  enter, — the  field  of  local  government.  His  activity  may 
be  limited,  but  here  he  fights  for  his  altar  and  hearth.  It  is  true 
that  here  again  he  meets  the  hostility  or  merry  contempt  of  a 
certain  class  of  "practical"  men.  Now  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
scholar  to  find  himself  in  company  with  the  merchant,  and  both 
of  them  classed  by  politicians  as  "laymen."  The  local  leaders 
of  intrigue  give  both  to  understand  that  they  are  out  of  place 
and  that  they  may  as  well  let  the  machine  alone, —  it  is  too  com- 
plicated and  mysterious  for  gentlemen  to  manage. 

But  it  cannot  really  be  impertinent  for  a  scholar  to  deal  with 
those  practical  affairs  which  touch  every  interest  of  his  life  as  a 
citizen,  a  father,  a  patriot  and  an  idealist.  It  may  not  be  pleas- 
ant work  to  fight  petty  robbers  in  defense  of  his  little  property, 
the  school  of  his  children,  the  supply  of  light  and  protection,  and 
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the  essential  conditions  of  health.  Nothing  but  intellectual 
impotence  can  excuse  any  citizen,  least  of  all  the  social  scholar, 
from  a  degree  of  direct  effort  on  behalf  of  good  local  govern- 
ment. He  is  liable  to  make  mistakes,  but  these  will  not  be  so 
fatal  as  the  acts  of  men  who  sell  or  buy  franchises  under  which 
the  community  is  made  to  serve  the  clique.  If  anything  can 
turn  a  quiet  student  into  the  noisy  street,  it  is  the  conviction 
that  the  public  thoroughfare  is  being  taken  from  him  without 
adequate  recompense. 

When  the  scholar  enters  the  sphere  of  practice,  he  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  treatment  given  a  man  with  a  silk  hat  in  the 
buU-and-bear  pit  on  a  board  of  trade  holiday ;  he  becomes  the 
target  for  the  wildest  boys.  If  he  says  anything  which  by  any 
chance  tends  to  affect  prices  or  nominations,  he  should  not  look 
for  reverence.  That  is  an  obsolete  virtue  in  American  practical 
life.  Nothing  thinner  than  rhinoceros  hide  will  do  for  an  over- 
coat where  conflicting  interests  are  at  stake,  and  arrows  are  fly- 
ing in  all  directions. 

And  yet  the  scientific  method  is  needed  along  with  the  prac- 
tical method.  The  general  interest  can  be  served  only  by  the 
union  of  science  and  art.  The  bronzed  captain  on  the  bridge  can 
direct  the  ship  in  a  storm  or  fog  better  than  the  author  of 
"  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  or  "  Dynamic  Sociology."  Rude  sailors 
told  the  officious  nobles  to  go  below  because  they  did  "assist 
the  storm."  The  best  service  of  college  professors  when  the 
wind  blows  worst  is  to  stay  in  bed  and  set  an  example  of  quiet- 
ness and  confidence.  And  yet  the  educated  captain  knows  that 
the  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  physicists  and  biolo- 
gists have  all  contributed  to  his  art.  The  more  thoroughly  he 
knows  the  history  of  navigation  the  more  he  respects  the  schol- 
ars who  have  made  his  craft  possible. 

The  more  college  graduates  we  have  in  the  counting  rooms 
the  more  cordial  and  fruitful  will  be  the  relations  between  prac- 
tical men  and  scholars.  As  "scholarship"  comes  to  mean  social 
service,  and  is  freed  from  mediaevalism  and  dialectics,  it  will  be 
recognized    and    respected   by    the    men    who  are    driving   the 
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machinery  of  production.  New  and  improved  stocks  come  from 
cross-fertilization.  "Breeding  in-and-in"  causes  deterioration. 
Study  and  counting  room  will  be  more  vigorous,  sane  and  serv- 
iceable for  an  alliance. 

Science  is  itself  conservative  and  judicial.  The  rich  trustees 
of  a  university  may  well  feel  secure  in  keeping  their  hands  off 
academic  freedom.  The  professors  of  a  science  do  not  belong 
to  a  mutual  admiration  society.  They  are  more  nearly  a  swarm 
of  critics,  makers  of  honey  but  armed  with  stings.  No  criticism 
from  the  business  world  could  be  so  persistent,  pitiless  and 
remorseless  as  that  with  which  real  scholars  pursue  the  pretender 
and  amateur.  But  aside  from  this  cooperative  chastisement  the 
very  discipline  of  modern  scientific  method  begets  caution.  No 
man  ever  stated  the  difficulties  in  Darwinism  more  clearly  than 
Darwin  himself.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  so  fully  realize 
the  meaning  of  the  oath  to  state  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  The  methods  of  science  have  much  in 
common  with  the  methods  of  business.  Both  are  intolerant  of 
gaps  in  the  chain  of  causation.  Both  demand  absolute  continuity 
between  end  and  means.  Both  are  impatient  of  fog  and  specu- 
lation. 

In  this  sense  science  is  eminently  "practical,"  because  it 
measures  by  the  most  exact  methods  and  instruments  of  inves- 
tigation the  available  forces  for  attaining  an  end  which  seems 
desirable.  The  scientific  ideal  is  an  exact  balance  between  the 
debits  and  credits,  the  causes  and  results  of  human  action. 
There  is  an  undetermined  remainder,  bad  debts  and  losses,  as  in 
financial  settlements,  but  the  ideal  is  accuracy. 

The  social  position  of  the  "social  theorist"  is  an  advantage. 
The  nature  of  his  studies  compels  him  to  come  into  touch  with 
persons  of  all  classes  and  interests.  He  hears  and  reads  on  all 
sides.  His  associations  are  with  the  refined,  and  his  ideals  of 
life  are  formed  in  the  best  company.  But  his  professional  pur- 
suits compel  him  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  entire  community. 
The  recent  introduction  of  the  "laboratory  method"  in  sociol- 
ogy is  a  guaranty  that  no   department  of  human  life  will  be 
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neglected.  Apart  from  the  bitterness  of  competitive  strife, 
interested  in  public  welfare  as  others  are  but  not  directly  inter- 
ested in  rich  or  poor  alone,  the  student  of  social  phenomena 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  bring  to  light  and  present  for 
consideration  elements  of  social  well-being  which  hot  contest- 
ants for  immediate  and  class  advantage  are  sure  to  overlook. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy  that  the  interests  of  all 
should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  few,  but  should  be  the  care  of 
representatives  of  the  entire  community.  Kings  by  "divine 
right,"  and  feudal  lords  by  grace  of  birth,  have  assumed  that 
they  knew  how  to  legislate  for  the  "lower  classes"  better  than 
the  chosen  spokesmen  of  these  classes.  Nothing  but  rude 
blows  of  revolution  and  noisy  chartist  petitions  shook  the  ruling 
classes  of  Britain  out  of  this  delusion.  Monopolies  of  social 
wisdom  and  virtue  do  not  exist.  The  frank  recognition  of  divi- 
sion of  intellectual  labor  and  of  common  social  concern  is  all 
that  is  asked  by  the  social  theorist,  and  in  an  age  when  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  sword  or  hammer,  his  claim  is  not  likely  to  be 

permanently  ignored. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  STATE  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS.' 

The  problem  indicated  by  the  subject  of  this  paper  may  be 
formulated  as  follows:  What  have  been  and  what  should  be  the 
relations  of  a  given  society  —  i.  e.,  of  the  organized  people, 
represented  by  government,  municipal,  state  or  national  —  to 
corporations  carrying  on  semi-public  functions?  This  form  of 
the  problem  emphasizes  the  necessary  distinction  between  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  government,  or  the  people's  most 
prominent  agency  for  social  control,  on  the  other  hand.  This 
distinction  leads  to  the  preliminary  suggestion  that  the  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  people,  whereas  cor- 
porations are  at  best  segregated  parties,  and  as  such  their  imme- 
diate interests  appear  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  whole.  Hence, 
the  obvious  task  of  government  is  to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  properly  balanced  coordination  not  only  between  the 
incorporated  and  the  employed  parties  on  the  one  hand,  but 
also  between  these  and  the  other  members  of  the  state. 

What,  then,  are  semi-public  corporations?  There  is  general 
agreement  in  the  use  of  C.  J.  Marshall's  description  of  a  cor- 
poration, viz.:  "An  artificial  being,  invisible,  intangible,  and 
existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law."  We  are  also  generally 
agreed  in  taking  for  granted  the  doctrine  of  public  corporations, 
familiar  since  the  Dartmouth  College  case,  viz.,  that  a  public 
corporation  is  the  legally  recognized  body  of  people  in  a  given 
area;  the  body  so  constituted  existing  for  the  benefit  of  all  its 
constituents;  the  constituents  meanwhile,  so  long  as  they  reside 
within  the  area,  having  no  choice  about  membership  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  most  definite  and  workable  definition  of  a  semi-public 

'This  paper  is  a  by-product  of  the  seminar  in  sociology  conducted  by  the 
author.  It  has  made  special  use  of  work  done  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Forrest,  Paul  Monroe 
and  H.  W.  Thurston. 
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corporation  that  I  can  propose  or  discover  is  that  it  is  every 
corporation  which  is  not  public.  The  public  corporation  is  dis- 
tinguished in  kind  from  other  corporations  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
inclusive  and  involuntary.  All  other  corporations  are  exclusive, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  are  related  to  the  members  of  the 
body  politic,  because  whatever  they  do  sooner  or  later  in  some 
measure  affects  these  fellow-citizens.  Whether  we  speak  of 
private  corporations  or  semi-public  corporations,  we  are  in  real- 
ity using  varied  terms  for  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing. 
The  parish,  the  school  district,  the  village,  the  county  are  public 
corporations.  The  legal  persons  not  falling  in  this  class  are  bodies 
that  move  and  have  their  being  within  the  societies  making  up 
the  public  corporations,  and  are  properly  distinguishable  from 
each  other  only  by  the  difference  of  degree  in  which  their  cor- 
porate conduct  affects  the  public. 

This  view  corresponds  rather  with  the  traditions  of  the  com- 
mon law  than  with  recent  attempts  of  economic  theorists  to 
discover  a  principle  of  distinction  between  semi-public  and  pri- 
vate corporations.  Thus  the  position  just  taken  is  implicitly  in 
the  opinion  rendered  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  when  private  property  is  "  affected 
with  a  public  interest  it  ceases  to  he  juris  privatis  only."  Beach 
on  corporations  (Vol.  I.,  ch.  3,  §  30)  says:  "Property  does 
become  clothed  with  a  public  interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  of  public  consequence  and  affect  the  community  at 
large."  Reaffirmatives  of  this  doctrine  are  numerous  enough  in 
American   decisions   {e.  g.,  Munn  vs.   People   of   111.;  94  U.  S., 

115.  26). 

Field  on  corporations  asserts  (Ch.  3,  §  35):  "All  private  cor- 
porations, however,  are  in  a  certain  sense  of  public  interest.     In 

fact,  the  conferring  of powers  and  functions  upon  a 

society  of  persons,  and  giving  them  privileges  not  commonly 
enjoyed  without  such  grant,  and  thereby  surrendering  to  the 
corporate  body  authority  which  otherwise  must  remain  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  public  benefit  to  be  derived  from   the  grant,  and  that  the 
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state  in  this  way  will  be  fully  indemnified  for  the  surrender  or 
transfer  of  the  supreme  rights  in  respect  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred." 

Thus  the  growing  legal  usage  bases  distinctions  between 
private  and  semi-public  corporations  on  their  relation  to  public 
interest.  This  view  practically  assumes  that  the  difference 
between  private  business  and  public  business  is  only  one  of 
degree.  All  private  business  affects  the  public,  and  the  question 
involved  under  our  present  subject  is:  What  is  the  status  of  pri- 
vate business,  especially  in  corporate  form,  when  a  general 
interest  in  it  becomes  evident  to  the  public  ? 

I  will  subdivide  the  question  and  ask  first  : 

What  is   the  funcHotial  relation  of  corporations  to  the  state  ? 

The  answer  is  already  implied.  In  a  word,  I  regard  the  cor- 
poration, the  syndicate,  the  trust,  the  capitalistic  monopoly  as 
pioneers  of  a  better  era  of  industrial  gain  and  of  social  growth. 

The  first  colonial  charter  of  South  Carolina  reflected  a  phase  of 
doctrine  affecting  a  few  at  the  time  in  England,  by  incorporating  a 
clause  which  made  it  a  punishable  offense  for  anyone  less  closely 
related  than  a  cousin  german  to  plead  a  cause  for  another  in 
court,  or  for  anyone  to  accept  pay  for  such  service.  It  has 
become  the  fashion  during  the  last  three  decades  for  states  in 
adopting  revised  constitutions  to  reiterate  in  them  words  which 
had  different  associations  from  those  which  led  to  their 
formulation  in  protest  against  Elizabethan  grants.  Thus  : 
"  Monopolies  are  odious,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  govern- 
ment and  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered." I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  citizens  of  industrially  freer  America  will  regard  these  omni- 
bus denunciations  of  monopolies  as  equally  naive  with  the  colo- 
nial proscription  of  attorneys  at  law  We  shall  learn  that 
monopoly  is  like  fire  —  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master.  When 
we  are  ready  to  rewrite  history  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  dis- 
coverers, the  inventors,  the  leaders  of  previous  generations,  have 
been  so  many  retarders  of  civilization,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
continue    autobiography    of    our   own    period    in  terms  of  the 
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abuse  which  restless  men  are  heaping  upon  organizations  of  cap- 
ital without  discrimination. 

For  nineteen  centuries  Christians  have  been  preaching  and 
trying  to  believe  that  we  are  members  one  of  another;  that  we 
must  work  together  in  order  to  live  ourselves  out.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  this  conception  intimately  in  devices  by 
which  many  scattered  financial  interests  are  bound  into  a  closely 
knitted  whole.  And  now  we  turn  upon  these  unperfected 
devices,  upon  which  men  with  all  their  hereditary  and  acquired 
selfishness  have  begun  to  experiment  —  these  prophecies  of  bal- 
anced and  adjusted  and  justified  cooperation  —  and  we  charge 
them  with  all  that  is  unregenerate  in  the  people  who  make  them 
their  tools  ! 

A  railroad  syndicate  or  a  gas  trust  may  be  quite  as  innocent 
and  quite  as  useful  as  a  ward  caucus  or  a  Christian  Endeavor 
convention.  In  other  instances  it  may  be  simply  a  softer  sand- 
bag than  ordinary  footpads  use.  Both  patriots  and  traitors  use 
firearms,  and  they  both  use  public  franchises.  They  alike  choose 
these  latter  means  because  they  are  economically  effective.  If 
we  have  the  purest  zeal  for  the  common  good  that  has  ever  fired 
the  soul  of  ancient  or  modern  reformers,  we  cannot  apply  that 
zeal  to  best  purpose  among  our  industrial  problems  without  set- 
ting it  to  the  task  of  perfecting  the  checks  and  balances  of 
industrial  combination,  which  corporations  of  all  kinds  have 
begun  to  apply.  The  correct  view  of  the  situation  is  this  :  The 
evolution  of  demand  for  particular  kinds  and  quantities  of  work 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  peculiar  industrial 
organization,  having  certain  obvious  adaptations  to  the  tasks  to 
be  performed.  This  organization  affords  a  unique  medium  for 
exhibition  of  new  variations  of  human  ingenuity  and  efficiency  as 
well  as  perversity.  These  opportunities  are  embraced  both  by 
aggregations  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  by  aggregations  of 
labor  on  the  other  hand.  These  complementary  factors  are  at 
once  and  perhaps  equally  the  security  and  the  menace  of  modern 
industry. 

My    answer    to    the   question    what    is    the    functional   rela- 
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tion  between  the  state  and  corporation  is,  therefore,  that  the 
corporation  has  a  tributary  and  subordinate  function  within  the 
state  as  truly  as  the  government.  It  is  a  specific  function,  dis- 
charging specified  tasks.  The  corporation  sustains  a  part  of  the 
necessary  economic  activity  of  society,  over  the  whole  of  which 
the  government  exercises  general  supervision.  Up  to  date  we 
have  no  more  expedient  means  at  hand  than  the  corporation  on 
the  one  side  and  government  on  the  other  to  provide  for  their 
respective  shares  of  divided  social  labor.  Neither  of  these  parts 
of  social  machinery  is  to  be  considered  unalterable,  any  more 
than  present  models  of  battle  ships  or  communion  cups.  Each 
is  the  means  at  present  most  available  for  discharging  its 
respective  kind  of  function.  With  reference  to  the  corporation 
our  problem  is,  how  may  we  secure  just  that  function  without 
defect  or  excess,  and  without  disturbance  of  the  other  functions 
of  society?  We  have  to  learn  how  to  secure  for  the  public  the 
advantages  of  monopoly,  administered  in  the  anti-monopolistic 
spirit. 

No  student  of  political  history  doubts  that  Prussia  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Frederick  the  Great  for  his  application  of  the 
theory  of  "benevolent  despotism."  We  are  passing  through  the 
benevolent  despot  stage  of  corporate  development  —  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  despots  are  benevolent.  The  imminent  social  task  in 
this  connection  is  to  convert  corporate  power  to  the  service  of 
benevolent  democracy. 

I  turn  to  the  question  :  What  is  the  ethical  relation  between 
corporations  and  the  state? 

This  question  exposes  these  economic  devices  from  another 
angle.  In  this  light  they  are  seen  to  be  properly  inventions  that 
deserve  social  endorsement,  in  so  far  as  they  promote  the  pub- 
lic weal.  There  is  no  more  sacredness  about  a  corporation  in 
itself,  apart  from  its  service  to  society,  than  there  is  about  an 
ox-yoke  or  a  tide-mill.  Charter  privileges  imply  corresponding 
corporate  services ;  they  imply  that  the  party  making  the 
grant,  as  well  as  the  party  accepting  it,  is  better  off  because 
of   the   arrangement  than    before.      They   imply   further,   that 
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when  the  advantage  ceases  to  be  reciprocal,  the  privilege  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  non-reciprocating  party  by  the  party  from 
which  it  was  derived.  In  other  words,  a  corporate  franchise  has 
no  reason  for  being,  except  as  it  is  in  effect  a  pledge  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation  to  do  a  public  service  to  the  greater 
advantage  of  the  public  than  could  otherwise  be  secured.  Any 
theory  of  corporations,  or  of  contracts  smuggled  into  the  doc- 
trine of  corporations,  which  denies  to  the  public  the  right  to  get 
itself  better  served  by  adjustment  of  claims  and  termination  of 
contract  and  franchise,  is  fiction  for  the  gullible.  There  is  a  very 
general  superstition  that  the  legal  person  known  as  a  corpora- 
tion may  dawdle,  and  waste,  and  neglect  and  destroy,  but  that 
the  party  paying  for  its  presumed  services  may  not  discharge  the 
unprofitable  servant.  The  superstition  goes  further,  and  believes 
that  for  a  moderate  Wehrgeld  a  corporation  may  rob,  maim, 
oppress,  banish,  kill,  but  that  it  may  neither  be  executed  nor 
disfranchised  for  its  felony. 

No  legislative  franchise  has  any  more  of  the  attributes  of 
divinity  than  the  law  of  entail  or  of  primogeniture.  Corpora- 
tions are  presumptively  servants,  not  masters,  of  the  public.  They 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  performances,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  A  corporation  which  is  deficient  in  the  discharge 
of  its  delegated  function  should  be  restored  to  usefulness  by 
vigorous  measures,  if  necessary,  just  as  the  proper  public  author- 
ity should  repair  a  bad  road.  This  principle  was  assumed  by 
congress,  when  it  passed  the  interstate  commerce  bill  in  1886, 
in  view  of  the  eighteen  distinct  classes  of  delinquencies  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads,  recited  by  the  Cullom  committee  of  the 
senate.  A  corporation  that  has  turned  its  social  office  into  a 
personal  "  snap  "  should  be  abated  like  any  other  nuisance. 

These  opinions  are  sustained  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  inter- 
preted by  our  courts.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  complexity  of  our  administrative  and  judicial  system  has 
been  a  stumbling  block  to  many  persons  of  large  intelligence 
who  have  not  been  specially  instructed  in  constitutional  law.  The 
interlocking  state  and  federal  jurisdictions,   the  curiously  dis- 
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tributed  powers  of  regulating  commerce,  of  enforcing  police 
regulations,  of  sanctioning  and  interpreting  and  enforcing  con- 
tracts, etc.,  seem  to  the  uninitiated  to  furnish  easy  means  of 
nullifying  the  popular  will  as  expressed  in  the  laws.  It  is  hard 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  understand  that  a  railroad  corporation  is 
not  held  to  be  above  the  law-making  power,  when  a  state  law 
regulating  railroads  within  the  state  is  declared  unconstitutional 
by  a  United  States  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  is  a  regula- 
tion of  commerce.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such  afflictions  to  the  lay 
mind,  the  accepted  rules  of  law  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  leave 
no  proper  doubt  that  in  theory  corporations  are  held  to  be 
accountable  to  the  people  for  their  stewardship  of  public  trusts. 

For  example  :  It  has  been  held  (Ohio  and  Miss.  R.  R.  Co. 
vs.  McClelland,  25  111.,  140)  that  a  "corporate  charter,  though 
a  contract,  is  subject  to  the  power  of  the  state  to  regulate 
the  action  of  the  corporation  as  it  would  that  of  a  natural  per- 
son by  proper  police  regulations."  ' 

In  the  case:  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Cool  Val- 
ley Mining  Co.  (68  111.,  489)  the  doctrine  was  announced  that 
the  primary  object  of  such  corporation  was  the  public  accommo- 
dation, and  promotion  of  public  interests;  that  the  dividends  of 
stockholders  are  incidental." 

A  single  reference  may  be  made  to  the  claim  that  a  charter, 
being  a  contract,  may  defy  legislation.  Judge  Cooley  has  written 
as  follows  :3 

"But  even  the  agreement  of  a  state  that  the  grant  shall  be 
exclusive  cannot  prevent  the  making  of  another,  subject  to  the 
obligation  to  provide  compensation,  under  the  principles  govern- 
ing the  law  of  eminent  domain.  An  exclusive  privilege  only  gives 
to  the  franchise  additional  value  as  property,  and  all  property  is  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  and  appropriated  to  public  uses  on  making  payment 
therefor.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an  exclusive 
grant  to  construct  a  railroad  between  two  named  places,  or  a  bridge 

■  So  in  Northwestern  Fertilizing  Co.  vs.  Hyde  Park,  70  III.,  634;  so  Galena  and 
Chicago  Union  R.  R.,  28  111.,  283. 

»So  Chicago  and  Alton  vs.  People,  67  111.,  II;  also  Munn  vs.  People,  69  111.,  80. 
3  Constl.  Law,  307. 
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over  a  river  at  a  certain  locality,  the  state  has,  and  must  have,  the 
power  to  make  conflicting  grants  when  the  public  needs  seem  to 
require  them;  and  the  progress  of  the  state  might  be  embarrassed  or 
stayed  by  improvident  or  dishonest  concessions  if  this  were  otherwise. 
The  new  grant  in  such  case  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the 
other,  but  the  obligation  is  recognized  in  giving  compensation  for 
exclusive  privilege." ' 

But  we  must  turn  to  a  third  question :  What  is  the  present 
operative  or  practical  relation  between  corporations  and  the 
state?  The  facts  are,  first,  that  there  is  no  authoritative  code  of 
corporation  ethics  to  which  the  public  can  appeal  in  judgment  of 
corporations;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  corporation  managers  have 
evidently  very  vague  conceptions  of  their  functional  and  ethical 
relations  to  the  public.  There  was  a  notable  struggle  in  Chicago 
recently  over  a  certain  franchise,  involving  the  use  of  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  its  plant  by  one  of  our  largest  manufacturing 
corporations.  The  president  of  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  city  told  the  writer,  while  the  con- 
test was  going  on,  that  he  had  just  discussed  the  points  in  con- 
troversy with  a  high  officer  of  the  encroaching  company,  and 
that  official  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  entertaining  the  idea 
that  the  citizens  in  general  had  any  proper  rights  in  the  public 
streets  which  the  corporation  was  bound  to  respect. 

It  would  be  trite  and  commonplace  to  multiply  illustrations 
of  the  reversal  by  corporation  managers  of  the  functional  and 
ethical  relation  upon  which  society  predicates  corporate  priv- 
ileges. The  morbid  and  extreme  suspicion  of  corporations,  and 
especially  of  trusts  as  such,  to  which  reference  was  made  at  the 
outset,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  corporate  defiance  of  obli- 
gation to  the  sanctioning  and  sustaining  public.  The  popular 
mind  is  at  present  tending  to  the  view  that  capitalistic  organiza- 
tions are  inherently  and  necessarily  evil.  Innumerable  cor- 
porations are  acting  on  the  presumption  that  the  public  is  a 
mine,  to  be  worked  for  all  it  is  worth  till  the  lead  runs  out.     A 

'West  River  Bridge  Co.  vs.  Dix,  6  Hon.,  507  ;  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  B.  and  M. 
R.  R.  Co.,  Ill  Mass.,  125  ;  also  Judge  Gaynor  in  re  Brooklyn  Heights  R.  R.  Co. 
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change  of  public  opinion  is  unlikely,  therefore,  until  there  is  an 
evident  change  of  front  in  corporate  management. 

We  have  to  ask  then  what  shall  we  do  about  it  ? 

I  answer:  First  and  foremost,  the  thing  at  which  the  "  prac- 
tical "  men  smile,  which  professional  "  reformers  "  sneer  at  as  an 
evasion   of  the  issue,  viz.,  teach  the   fundamental  principles  of 
corporate  and  state  relationship  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.     Whatever  more  direct  measures  we  may  hereafter  devise, 
to  reduce  the  evils  of  corporate  selfishness  and  to  harness  capi- 
talistic organization  to  public  tasks,  society  cannot  afford  to  per- 
sist in  rule-of-thumb  policies  toward  agencies  with  such   enor- 
mous capacity  to  promote  or  to  endanger   the  public  good.     It 
is  as  reactionary  for  us  to  treat  capitalistic  organizations  indis- 
criminately and  on  principle  as  beasts  of  prey,  to  be  baited  at 
will  whenever  we  can  catch  them  at  disadvantage,  as  it  was  for 
the  English  peasantry  to  resist  the  building  of  railroads,  or  for 
the  Russians,  of  whom  Wallace  and  Tolstoi   tell,   to   demolish 
improved  farm  implements.     On  the  other  hand,  the  day  is  past 
in  which  men  can  be  awed  into  acquiescence  in  the  divine  right 
of  corporations.     But  if  we  cease  to  venerate  without  learning 
to  appreciate,  we  may  harm  ourselves  worse  in  the  first  instance 
than  by  retaining  the  dominant  superstition.     Between  ceasing 
to  pray  to  idols  and  beginning  to  smash  them  is  a  shorter  step 
than  to  the  intelligent  use  of  them   as  monuments  of  art  and 
indexes    of     culture.       Corporations,    trusts,    monopolies    are 
here.     They  have  begun  to   reveal  their  incalculable  potencies 
for  social  service.     Men  must  be  taught  to  distinguish  between 
these    devices,    as    controllable     social   agencies,  and    on    the 
other    hand    the  unsocial  personal  volition,  which  at  present 
often  acts  the  role  of  a  possessing  devil  perverting  the  agency. 
Men    must    be   taught   to   study    the    social    adaptabilities    of 
capitalistic  organization   as  expectantly  as   we  study  the  appli- 
cations of    electrical  energy.     Everybody  except  the  anarchist 
anticipates  the  next  grand  social    gain  through   some  manner 
of  extension  of  the  principles  of  industrial  organization.     Let 
us  promote  this   gain   by   spreading  intelligence  about  actual 
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and  possible  economy  of  effort  through  organization  of  organ- 
izations. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  encourage  legislation  that  shall 
prescribe  the  lines  within  which  corporate  action  must  recognize 
public  interest.  1  admit  that  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying: 
Let  us  face  the  necessity  of  evolving  superior  citizens  in  order 
that  there  may  be  superior  legislators.  In  other  words  let  public 
opinion  register  itself  in  authoritative  public  standards  as  rapidly 
as  the  social  consciousness  becomes  intelligent.  Let  there  be 
careful  study  of  the  developing  needs  and  opportunities  of 
society,  and  let  the  results  of  study  declare  themselves  in  devel- 
oping legal  principles  of  social  self-control.  I  am  not  now 
referring  to  any  particular  measures,  but  to  the  principle  that 
legislation  which  creates  corporations  without  corresponding 
regulation  is  as  anomalous  and  socially  dangerous  as  a  regime  of 
domestic  relations  ruled  solely  by  the  instinct  of  propagation, 
without  responsibilty  for  the  training  of  children. 

The  laissez  faire  doctrine  is  today  as  fast  in  the  limbo  of 
political  impotence  as  is  the  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
high  priests  of  this  doctrine  —  Herbert  Spencer  in  England, 
and  Professor  Sumner  in  this  country  —  never  meant  what  they 
have  been  supposed  to  teach.  They  have  not  said  "legislatures 
should  do  nothing,"  but  "legislatures  should  not  do  the  wrong 
thing,  and  they  will  do  the  wrong  thing  till  men  put  more  brains 
and  fairness  and  knowledge  of  affairs  into  legislation."  It  would 
be  as  rational  to  set  about  improving  the  type  of  human  beings 
by  attempting  to  breed  the  nervous  system  out  of  our  bodies,  as 
to  calculate  upon  social  progress  without  development  of  the 
coordinating  agency  of  legislation.  So  long  as  there  is  society 
there  must  be  social  volition  correlating  parts  of  society  to  the 
whole.  Corporate  hands  are  wont  to  act  as  though  they  would 
say,  "I  am  the  body!"  There  will  be  no  more  important  and 
complicated  legislative  tasks  in  the  epoch  on  which  we  have 
entered,  than  those  which  are  already  upon  us  in  the  necessity  of 
reducing  these  usurping  organs  to  normal  vicarious  agency 
within  the  social  body. 
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Third,  let  us  by  all  means  fit  ourselves  to  assume  direct  pub- 
lic control  of  many  properties  which  belong  by  nature  to  the 
public;  properties  which  we  have  hitherto  farmed  out  at  enor- 
mous public  sacrifice.  I  do  not  fix  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
these  properties,  for  I  do  not  know  where  the  limit  will  be  found, 
and  so  far  as  any  fears  are  concerned  about  consequences  of 
public  proprietorship  as  authorized  by  the  principles  cited,  I  do 
not  care.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  so  long  as  men  agree  to  main- 
tain society,  they  will  more  and  more  agree  that  the  question  of  pri- 
vate or  corporate  or  public  control  of  the  industrial  opportuni- 
ties upon  which  the  good  of  all  depends  is  in  the  last  resort 
a  question  of  administration.  Is  the  public  welfare  most  likely 
to  be  subserved  by  public  or  by  proxy  management? 

Readers  may  be  inclined  to  decide  at  this  point  that  the  argu- 
ment is  a  total  surrender  to  socialism.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
neither  a  socialist,  nor  a  consorter  with  socialists.  But  supposing 
the  inference  were  correct,  candid  men  have  no  business  to  ask 
whether  a  thing  is  socialistic,  but  only  whether  it  is  true.  Let 
others  retain  the  practice  of  damnation  by  label.  There  is  no 
room  for  it  with  enlightened  thinkers.  It  should  be  no  secret, 
among  men  capable  of  considering  the  interests  involved  in  con- 
temporary social  conditions,  that  no  man  is  likely  to  have  his 
mental  vision  accurately  focused  upon  the  present  situation 
unless  he  has  learned  to  look  occasionally  upon  our  institutions 
through  the  lenses  of  socialism.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
must  adopt  the  philosophy  or  the  programs  of  socialism,  neither 
does  it  follow  that  we  must  repudiate  the  consequences  of 
rational  social  analysis  because  they  correspond  with  certain 
elements  of  socialistic  opinion. 

The  first  lesson  in  political  economy  of  which  I  have  any  dis- 
tinct recollection  was  to  the  effect  that  no  government  can  carry 
on  any  industrial  enterprise  as  profitably  as  it  can  be  managed 
by  individuals.  As  an  abstract  proposition  this  may  be  true.  It 
cannot  at  present  be  proved  or  disproved.  It  has  been  abun- 
dantly demonstrated,  however,  that  governments  can  and  do 
carry  on  some  very  important  classes  of  business  with  financial, 
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political  and  social  advantages  to  the  whole  public,  incomparably 
superior  to  those  obtainable  previously  from  private  performance 
of  the  same  service.  I  say  nothing  about  the  ultimate  method 
of  managing  these  and  other  kinds  of  business.  Until  we  have 
developed  and  applied,  much  beyond  present  standards,  the  policy 
and  practice  of  social  agency  on  the  part  of  individuals  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  direct  public  control,  and  even  public  man- 
agement of  many  kinds  of  business  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  of 
prudence  and  of  patriotism.  The  town  which  does  not  today 
own  or  control  its  gas,  electric  lights,  water  supply  and  street 
railway  rights,  is  presumably  a  town  of  low  grade  both  in  eco- 
nomic intelligence  and  in  civic  virtue. 

If  a  man  is  too  lazy  to  brush  his  own  coat  and  adjust  his  own 
cravat,  and  if  he  have  money  to  spare,  it  is  his  legal  privilege 
to  hire  a  valet.  That  functionary  is  a  precious  fool  if  he  does 
not  make  his  master  pay  roundly  for  the  service.  If  the  citizens 
of  a  town  are  so  absorbed  in  their  more  particular  business,  or 
so  unskillful  in  public  combination  that  they  prefer  to  depend 
upon  private  enterprise  for  the  supply  of  such  general  wants  as 
those  just  specified,  it  is  cause  for  public  congratulation  if  private 
caterers  presently  grow  so  rich  that  the  public  at  last  grows  jealous. 
Enormous  private  gains  from  operation  of  franchises  to  supply 
these  public  needs  is,  in  itself,  evidence  not  so  much  of  the 
culpability  of  the  corporations  as  of  the  unthrift  and  political 
inefficiency  and  supineness  of  the  people. 

I  venture  a  single  reference  to  the  practicability  of  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  discussed.  We  are  just  fairly  enter- 
ing upon  the  observing  and  describing  and  analyzing  stage 
of  social  relations.  Our  national  and  state  and  municipal 
governments  have  already  done  an  enormous  amount  of 
necessary  preliminary  work  in  gathering  and  organizing 
essential  information.  Popular  and  systematic  thought  is 
asserting  its  freedom  from  arbitrary  conventional  philosophies. 
A  quickened  social  consciousness  is  assuming  the  right, 
the  privilege,  the  duty  of  life — "life  more  abundant,"  in  the 
individual  and  in  society.     As    never   before    in    the   history  of 
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society,  we  are  anticipating  problems  of  social  order,  and  pro- 
posing solutions,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  explain  solutions 
after  the  centuries  have  worked  them  out.  We  are  learning  to 
formulate  what  we  want  as  freely  in  civics  as  in  mechanics.  We 
are  learning  to  set  ourselves  in  as  businesslike  fashion  in  the  one 
field  as  in  the  other  to  the  task  of  getting  our  wants  supplied. 
Better  than  all,  some  of  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  our 
age  are  showing  by  word  and  deed  that  in  these  tasks  of  peace 
there  is  service  to  be  rendered  and  renown  to  be  won  not  less 
splendid  than  the  victories  and  laurels  of  war.  We  are  already 
within  the  line  of  operations  of  a  campaign  for  human  improve- 
ment. The  end  will  not  be  till  every  toiler  with  hand  or  brain  has 
secured  social  guarantee  of  more  secure  industrial  status.  The 
coming  lot  of  the  capable  and  faithful  laborer  will  be  as  superior  to 
his  present  condition  of  industrial  dependence  and  insecurity  as 
the  political  status  of  citizens  in  a  democratic  republic  is  to  that  of 
the  unprivileged  class  in  ancient  oligarchies.  I  calculate  confi- 
dently upon  progressive  public  absorption  of  corporate  and 
monopolistic  advantages  as  a  certain  incident  of  this  glorious 
gain.  Albion  W.  Small. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


ANTI-MONOPOLY  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Recent  legislation  against  trusts,  monopolistic  corporations, 
and  railway  consolidations  is  the  modern  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment which  finds  its  roots  far  back  in  English  history.  Modern 
monopolies  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  which  existed  prior 
to  the  middle  of  this  century;  yet  the  opposition  to  the  latter, 
taking  shape  in  constitutions  and  statutes,  has  largely  influenced 
public  opinion  against  modern  capitalistic  combinations.  Modern 
monopolies  are  the  outgrowth  of  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions. The  older  ones  were  arbitrarily  created  by  kings  for  the 
benefit  of  favorites  or  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  was  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  such  monopolies  should  be  vigorously  attacked 
during  the  long  struggles  for  liberty.' 

Monopolies,  as  being  opposed  to  the  natural  freedom  of 
Englishmen,  have  been  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  famous  clauses 
of  the  Great  Charter  which  guarantee  in  essence  the  rights  of 
habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury — the  "essential  clauses,"  as 
Hallam  terms  them,  which  "protect  the  personal  liberty  and 
property  of  all  freemen,  by  giving  security  from  arbitrary  impris- 
onment and  arbitrary  spoliation."  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  enormous  abuses  of  monopolies  arose  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, that  a  definite  attack  was  made  upon  them.  Under  the 
patents  which  the  queen  had  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her 
favorites,  the  prices  of  a  multitude  of  articles,  most  of  which 
were  common  necessaries  of  life,  became  ruinously  high.  The 
opposition,  after  smoldering  for  many  years,  burst  forth  in  1601 
with  such  violence  that  Elizabeth  yielded  her  cherished  preroga- 
tive. The  evil  flourished  again  under  James  I.,  and  his  last 
parliament    passed    an    act    declaring    monopolies    and    certain 

'For  a  description  of  this  conflict,  see  Hallam,  Taswell-Langmead.  and  other 
writers  on  English  constitutional  history. 
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Other  privileges  opposed  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
and  void.'  The  abuses  were  again  revived  by  Charles  I.,  and 
almost  every  article  consumed  by  the  common  people  was 
placed  under  control  of  irresponsible  monopolies. 

Thus  the  struggle  went  on  until  the  people  finally  succeeded 
in  setting  aside  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  bill  of  rights  contained  no  express  declaration  against 
monopolies ;  but  it  was  made  impossible  for  the  king  to  grant  them, 
and  the  act  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was 
thus  again  made  operative. 

The  English  bill  of  rights  was  the  model  for  the  sections  of 
American  constitutions  bearing  the  same  title.  The  gist  of  these 
declarations  was  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  security  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  privileges.  All  else  was  but  elaboration  of 
this.  In  some  form  or  other  declarations  of  rights  were  made 
by  all  the  colonies  long  before  the  Revolution,  some  even  pre- 
ceding the  English  declaration.*  In  1765  delegates  from  nine 
colonies  met  in  New  York  and  published  a  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  inherent  privileges  of  Englishmen. ' 
Again,  in  1774,  delegates  from  all  the  colonies, except  Georgia 
met  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  and  issued  a  declaration 
based  upon  the  English  model  and  explicitly  claiming  the  bene- 
fits of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  of  such  English  statutes 
as  existed  at  the  time  of  their  colonization  and  which  had  been 
found  applicable  to  local  circumstances.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  soon  followed  this  with  similar  claims-;  and  most 
of  the  states  then  and  thereafter  organized  incorporated  bills  of 
rights  in  their  constitutions,  though  several  of  the  earliest  con- 
stitutions omit  such  formal  declarations  altogether. 

Formal  declarations  of  fundamental  principles  of  government 
have  doubtless  served  an  important  purpose  and  are  still  far 
from  valueless.  But  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Kent  in  his  "Commentaries,"  that  "we  weaken   greatly 

'2l]ac.  I.  c.  3 — "Act  concerning  Monopolies,  and  Dispensations  with  Penal 
Laws  and  the  Forfeitures  thereof." 

•As  that  made  by  Virginia  in  1624,  and  that  by  Maryland  in  1638. 
3  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  IL,  90. 
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the  force  of  them  if  we  incumber  the  constitution,  and  perhaps 
embarrass  the  future  operations  and  more  enlarged  experience 
of  the  legislature,  with  a  catalogue  of  ethical  and  political  apho- 
risms which,  in  some  instances,  may  reasonably  be  questioned, 
and  in  others  justly  condemned."' 

Among  the  maxims  thus  condemned  are  those  found  in  the 
constitutions  of  several  states  declaring  monopolies  to  be  odious 
and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  government.  Such  a  dec- 
laration was  made  by  Maryland  in  its  first  constitution  in  1776, 
and  has  been  repeated  in  every  constitution  since  adopted  by 
that  state,  namely,  those  of  185 1,  1864,  and  1867.  North  Caro- 
lina also  incorporated  this  declaration  in  the  constitution  of 
1776,  and  repeated  it  in  the  present  constitution  which  was 
adopted  in  1868.  Tennessee  declared  against  monopolies  in  the 
first  constitution  of  1796,  and  repeated  the  clause  in  the  two 
constitutions  since  adopted  in  1834  and  1870.  Arkansas  incor- 
porated the  same  declaration  in  the  first  constitution,  adopted  in 
1836,  repeated  it  in  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1864, 
omitted  it  from  that  adopted  in  1868,  but  replaced  it  in  that  of 
1874,  which  still  stands.  The  Republic  of  Texas  incorporated 
this  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1836,  and  it  has  been  retained 
in  every  constitution  adopted  by  the  state,  namely,  those  of 
1845,  1866,  1868,  and  1876.  Florida  made  this  declaration  in 
the  constitution  of  1838,  seven  years  before  admission  to  the 
Union,  repeated  it  in  the  reconstruction  constitution  of  1865,  but 
omitted  it  from  the  present  constitution,  which  was  adopted  in 
1868.  The  pro-slavery  constitution  of  Kansas  in  1857  contained 
this  clause,  but  it  has  not  been  repeated  in  the  later  constitutions. 
New  Mexico  has  recently  made  the  same  declaration,  and  it  will 
doubtless  stand  in  the  constitution  when  that  territory  is  admitted 
to  the  Union.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  only  southern  states  have  made  this  dec- 

■  Lecture  XXIV..  13th  edition,  Vol.  II.,  p.  9. 

'In  addition  to  these  the  Massachusetts  declaration  of  rights,  adopted  in  1780, 
states:  "No  man  or  corporation  or  association  of  men  have  any  other  title  to  obtain 
advantage  or  particular  and  exclusive  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  the  community 
than  what  rises  from  the  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the  public." 
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laration,  except  that  Kansas  did  so  in  one  instance;  but  this 
was  under  southern  influence.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the 
clauses  in  the  later  constitutions  are  copied  almost  word  for 
word  from  the  first  constitution  of  either  Maryland  or  North 
Carolina.  It  is  perhaps  not  far  from  correct  to  say  that  the  con- 
ventions which  framed  the  later  constitutions  were  simply 
anxious  to  get  the  finest  phrases  they  could  find,  and  adopted 
what  struck  their  fancy,  just  as  committees  on  resolutions  of 
thanks  or  respect  are  likely  to  use  the  words  of  any  similar 
reports  with  which  they  are  familiar;  and  that  any  of  the  dec- 
larations made  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  mean  no  more 
to  those  making  them  than  is  meant  by  the  declaration  fre- 
quently found  in  bills  of  rights,  that  the  state  is  formed  by  "social 
compact." 

The  first  declarations  doubtless  had  real  meaning,  and  were 
made  perhaps  because  tobacco  or  some  other  staple  had  been 
monopolized,  or  because  favors  had  been  granted  to  individuals 
under  the  proprietary  governments,  and  it  was  feared  they  might 
be  repeated  by  the  states.  In  confirmation  of  this  latter  sup- 
position it  may  be  stated  that  always  immediately  following  the 
denunciation  of  monopolies  is  found  the  prohibition  of  hereditary 
emoluments,  honors,  and  privileges. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  these  declarations,  it  is  very  evident 
that  "monopoly"  now  means  something  vastly  different  from 
that  which  the  commons  so  vigorously  opposed  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth  and  James,  and  against  which  the  founders  of  our 
nation  had  such  deep-rooted  antipathy.  Then  it  meant  an  insti- 
tution founded  and  kept  in  existence  by  royal  favoritism  ;  now  it 
means  an  institution  which  may  have  come  into  existence  with- 
out direct  governmental  assistance,  and  which  may  have  main- 
tained itself  in  spite  of  administrative  and  legislative  opposition. 

In  spite  of  this  difference,  the  old  opposition,  perpetuated  in 
our  constitutions  and  handed  down  in  tradition,  has  had  a  potent 
influence  in  shaping  the  popular  hostility  to  the  modern  monop- 
oly. This  influence  has  been  most  powerful  in  the  political 
sphere.     Monopolies  are  opposed  because  they  are  supposed  to 
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be  inimical  to  our  free  institutions.  It  is  felt  that  they  should 
not  be  tolerated,  both  because  the  few  are  supposed  to  get  undue 
advantage  of  the  many,  and  because  of  the  ability  of  powerful 
corporations  to  corrupt  legislatures. 

Monopolies  are  further  antagonized  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  prevailing  economic  philosophy  of  the  American  people. 
The  doctrine  of  laissez  faire  has  probably  been  more  completely 
engrafted  upon  the  political  and  industrial  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  more  thoroughly  absorbed  into  the  consciousness 
of  the  people,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  individ- 
ualistic theories  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  economics  were  most 
widely  accepted  at  the  time  the  colonies  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence and  formed  their  state  and  national  governments. 
The  doctrines  of  the  French  philosophers  were  especially 
influential.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  early  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  will  show  any  effort  to  prevent  commer- 
cial combinations  and  restrictions  of  competition.  The  country 
was  largely  agricultural,  and  the  vast  unoccupied  territory  ren- 
dered impossible  monopolies  in  that  branch  of  industry  which 
was  generally  pursued.  Moreover,  when  manufactures  began 
to  develop,  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  country  and 
its  growth  in  population  made  it  impossible  for  the  evils  of 
competition  to  bear  heavily  upon  any  industry.  This  condition 
of  affairs  continued  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  restrict  monopolies,  because  monopolies 
did  not  exist ;  and  since  constant  progress  was  seen  to  be  pos- 
sible under  the  reign  of  free  competition,  it  was  very  generally 
supposed  that  free  competition  was  the  necessary  condition  of 
all  material  prosperity.' 

Thus  it  has  resulted  that  on  account  of  political  tradition 
and  political  and  economic  philosophy,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
good  results  credited  to  free  competition,  monopolistic  com- 
binations have  been  almost  universally  regarded  as  "odious, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  a  free  government,  and  the  principles  of 
commerce." 

'  The  tariff  legislation  is  the  only  evidence  of  inconsistence  with  this  theory. 
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As  the  development  of  industries  proceeded,  the  evils  of 
unlimited  competition  began  to  be  felt,  and  managers  of  indus- 
tries which  suffered  most  began  to  devise  methods  by  which 
those  evils  could  be  mitigated.  Before  the  war  some  efforts  at 
combination  had  been  made  in  the  anthracite  coal  business  and  in 
the  telegraph  and  railroad  service  in  some  sections.'  After  the 
crisis  of  1873,  renewed  efforts  were  made  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
unrestricted  competition.  As  a  consequence  a  dread  of  monop- 
olies began  to  be  felt,  and  manifested  itself  in  the  legal  restric- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  constitutions  and  laws. 

The  first  combinations  to  be  attacked  were  the  railroads  and 
telegraph  lines,  because  these  were  more  apparent  than  the  capital- 
istic monopolies  that  were  being  formed.  Railroad  and  telegraph 
companies  were  always  corporations,  and  always  acquired  privi- 
leges under  the  public  right  of  eminent  domain.  Trade  com- 
binations were  frequently  not  corporations,  and  were  so  little  the 
creatures  of  the  state  that  the  right  of  state  interference  was  not 
so  clearly  perceived.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
right  of  the  state  to  keep  corporations,  which  are  its  creatures, 
under  strict  surveillance.  It  is  a  principle  of  law  that  corpora- 
tions can  engage  only  in  the  activities  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
expressly  defined  in  their  charters,'  and  cannot  consolidate  with- 
out the  express  sanction  of  the  state.  This  sanction  may  be 
granted  by  a  general  law,  by  the  charters  of  the  corporations 
combining,  by  a  special  law  authorizing  consolidation,  or  by  a 
special  law  ratifying  an  unauthorized  consolidation.  .  The  states 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  Oregon  have  no  general  laws  authorizing 
consolidation.  In  these  states,  at  least,  nearly  all  consolidations 
of  corporations,  since  public  opinion  would  prevent  special  per- 
mission, would  be  illegal. 

The  right  of  the  state  to  regulate,  under  its  police  powers,  all 
matters  that  affect  public  policy  is  also  recognized.     Several  of 

■Spelling:  "On  Trusts  and  Monopolies." 

'See  "American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law,"  Vol.  IV.,  Art.  Corpora- 
cions. 
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the  states  have  reserved  this  right  in  their  constitutions.  Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  provide  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 
never  be  abridged.  Colorado,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania  provide 
that  the  police  power  shall  never  be  abridged.  Delaware,  Kan- 
sas, and  Pennsylvania  reserve  the  right  to  alter  or  revoke  any 
charter  granted  to  corporations. 

In  harmony  with  these  principles  —  some  of  which,  however, 
have  been  but  recently  expressed  —  the  states  began  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  these  quasi-public  corporations. 

In  1868,  a  provision  was  made  by  the  constitution'  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  regulation  of  "the  public  use  of  all  franchises 
which  have  heretofore  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  created  or 
granted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  state ; "  and  for  limita- 
tion by  law  of  tolls,  imposts,  and  other  charges.  In  1870,  Illi- 
nois prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment'  the  consolidation 
of  competing  railroads.  West  Virginia^  (1872),  Pennsylvania* 
(1873),  Nebraska' and  Missouri'  ( 1875),  and  Colorado'  (1876), 
incorporated  like  prohibitions  into  their  constitutions.  Pennsylva- 
nia^ (1873),  Nebraska'  and  Alabama'"  (1875),  and  Colorado" 
(1876),  took  the  same  steps  with  regard  to  telegraph  companies. 
Constitutional  declarations  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate 
the  rates  of  transportation  were  made  by  Illinois"  (1870),  Penn- 
sylvania'3  (1873),  Missouri '< and  Nebraska '5  (1875),  andTexas'^ 
(1876). 

In  addition  to  these  constitutional  changes,  many  of  the 
states  established  railroad  commissions,  and  enacted  laws  having 
much  the  same  purpose  as  these  clauses  in  the  constitutions. 
After  two  years  of  discussion,  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
the  Inter-state  Commerce  Act,  January  14,1887.    The  work  of  the 

■  Art.  XII.,  Sec.  5.  »  Art.  XI.,  Sec.  3. 

'Art.  XI.,  Sec.  Ii.  '"Art.  XIII..  Sec.  11. 

3 Art.  XI.,  Sec.  9-  "Art.  XV.,  Sec.  5,  14. 

'Art.  XVII.,  Sec.  4.  ''Art.  XI.,  Sec.  12. 

5  Art.  XI.,  Sec.  3.  "  Art.  XVII.,  Sec.  3. 

•Art.  XII.,  Sec.  17.  "  Art.  XII.,  Sec  12. 

'Art.  XV.,  Sec.  5,  14.  '=  Art.  XI.,  Sec.  4. 

»  Art.  XVI.,  Sec.  12.  "  Art.  XII.,  Sec.  3.  5- 
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national  and  state  commissions  has  been  too  fully  discussed  to 
require  extended  mention  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  remember  that  all  such  legislation  was  directed  principally 
against  pools  and  combinations,  though  the  prevention  of  dis 
crimination  in  rates  is  no  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  commis 
sions.  Combinations  and  pools  have  not  been  effectually  stopped, 
and  many  thoughtful  men  are  now  seriously  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  the  attempts  to  do  so.  Mr.  Reagan,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  inserting  the  anti- pooling  clause  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Law,  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  pools 
and  combinations  under  governmental  supervision  are  desirable.' 

The  activity  in  the  various  states  against  railroad  consolida- 
tion did  much  to  stimulate  public  opinion  against  ordinary  com- 
mercial combinations  which,  during  all  this  time,  were  develop- 
ing. Legislation  against  them  could  not  take  shape,  because  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  the  conditions  which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid. 
From  the  time  of  the  crisis  of  1873,  the  modern  trust  had  been 
gradually  maturing ;  but  it  did  not  take  definite  shape  until  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  in  1882.  This  is  not  saying  that 
capitalistic  monopolies  did  not  exist  before  that  date ;  for  the 
petroleum  market  was  practically  monopolized  before  the  trust 
was  formed.  But  there  were  no  combinations  which  could  be 
regarded  as  "conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade"  until  the  date 
named.  From  this  time,  there  were  numerous  legislative  inquiries 
into  the  monopoly  question,  always  prosecuted  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  freedom  of  competition.  These  inquiries  Were  always 
endorsed  by  popular  opinion,  and  were  pushed  with  new  vigor 
when  instances  of  actual  crookedness  and  corruption  were 
revealed. 

The  first  definite  constitutional  enactment  with  reference  to 
this  question  is  found  in  Georgia  in  1877.  This  was  in  reality 
directed  against  the  consolidation  of  competing  railroads ;  but 
after  the  rise  of  capitalistic  monopolies,  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  employed  against  them  also.'     This  provided  that ;  — 

'Report  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1892,  p.  51. 
»VoN  Halle,  Trusts,  p.  17. 
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"The  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize  any 
corporation  to  make  any  contract  or  agreement  whatever  with 
any  (other)  corporation,  which  may  have  the  effect,  or  be 
intended  to  have  the  effect  to  defeat  or  lessen  competition  in 
their  respective  business,  or  to  encourage  monopoly ;  and  all 
such  contracts  or  agreements  shall  be  illegal  or  void." 

No  specific  anti-trust  laws  were  enacted  until  1889.  At  that 
time  laws  were  placed  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  states  of  Kan- 
sas, Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,Tennes- 
see,  and  Texas.  The  new  states  of  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming  introduced  similar  provisions  into  their  con- 
stitutions. In  1890  anti-trust  laws  were  passed  by  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Dakota,  and  by  the  territory  of 
Oklahoma.  Kentucky  and  Missouri  introduced  similar  clauses 
into  their  constitutions  in  1891.  In  the  latter  year  anti-trust 
laws  were  passed  by  the  states  of  Alabama,  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  amendments  to  the  former 
laws  were  passed  by  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  In  1892  a  short 
anti-combination  clause  was  inserted  in  a  general  law  concerning 
corporations  passed  by  New  York ;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
former  law  was  passed  by  Louisiana.  Amendments  were  passed 
in  1893  by  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota;  and  the  same 
year  California  prohibited  monopolies  in  livestock,  and  Nebraska 
in  coal  and  lumber.  North  Dakota  passed  a  law  in  1895,  to 
take  effect  January  i,  1896,  prohibiting  combinations  in  grain 
and  live  stock,  but  having  some  general  anti-trust  features ;  and 
Missouri  passed  another  amendment  to  the  law  of  that  state.' 

The  United  States  law  was  approved  by  the  President,  July  2, 
1890;  and  the  Tariff  Law  of  1894  contains  a  section  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject,  but  having  special  reference  to  importations. 

The  most  complete  definition  of  a  trust  is  given  in  the  Illinois 
amendment  of  1893,  though  the  Texas  law  of  1889  covers 
nearly  the  same  ground.     The  Illinois  definition  is  as  follows : 

'Von  Halle,  Trusts,  pp.  17,  18,  states  that  Wisconsin  passed  an  anti-trust  law 
in  1892.  The  Secretary  of  State  writes  that  Wisconsin  has  no  such  law.  I  am  unable 
to  reconcile  the  two  statements.  Von  Halle  also  omits  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma 
from  his  list,  and  has  several  minor  divergencies  from  the  statement  above  given. 
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A  trust  is  a  combination  of  capital,  skill,  or  acts  by  two  or  more 
persons,  firms,  corporations,  or  associations  of  persons,  or  of  two  or 
more  of  them,  for  either,  any,  or  all  of  the  following  purposes  :  First, 
to  create  or  carry  out  restrictions  in  trade.  Second,  to  limit  or  reduce 
the  production,  or  increase  or  reduce  the  price  of  merchandise  or 
commodities.  Third,  to  prevent  competition  in  manufacture,  making, 
transportation,  sale,  or  purchase  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  com- 
modities. Fourth,  to  fix  at  any  standard  or  figure  whereby  its  price  to 
the  public  shall  be  in  any  manner  controlled  or  established  upon  any 
article  or  commodity  of  merchandise,  produce,  or  manufacture 
intended  for  sale,  use,  or  consumption  in  this  state ;  or  to  establish 
any  pretended  agency  whereby  the  sale  of  any  such  article  or  com- 
modity shall  be  covered  up  and  made  to  appear  to  be  for  the  original 
vendor,  for  like  purpose  or  purposes,  and  to  enable  such  original 
vendor  or  manufacturer  to  control  the  wholesale  or  retail  price  of  any 
such  article  or  commodity  after  the  title  to  such  article  or  commodity 
shall  have  passed  from  such  vendor  or  manufacturer.  Fifth,  to  make 
or  enter  into,  or  examine  or  carry  out  any  contract,  obligation,  or 
agreement  of  any  kind  or  description  by  which  they  shall  bind  or 
have  bound  themselves  not  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  transport  any  article 
or  commodity,  or  article  of  trade,  use,  merchandise,  commerce,  or 
consumption  below  a  common  standard  figure,  or  card  or  list  price ; 
or  by  which  they  shall  agree  in  any  manner  to  keep  the  price  of  such 
article,  commodity,  or  transportation  at  a  fixed  or  graduated  figure  ;  or 
by  which  they  shall  in  any  manner  establish  or  settle  the  price  of  any 
article  or  commodity  or  transportation  between  them  or  themselves 
and  others,  to  preclude  a  free  and  unrestricted  competition  among 
themselves  or  others  in  the  sale  or  transportation  of  any  such  article 
or  commodity  ;  or  by  which  they  shall  agree  to  pool,  combine,  or 
unite  any  interest  they  may  have  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
transportation  of  any  such  article  or  commodity  that  its  price  might  in 
any  manner  be  affected. 

The  various  laws  differ  from  one  another  in  no  important 
particulars.  They  agree  in  declaring  all  combinations  in  restraint 
of  free  competition  illegal.  The  United  States  law  differs  from 
the  state  laws  only  in  its  application  to  interstate  commerce  and 
combinations  in  the  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Most  of  the  laws   are  directed  against  monopolies  in  ordinary 
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merchandise ;  but  Kansas  includes  combinations  which  control 
the  loan  or  use  of  money,  fix  attorneys'  and  physicians'  fees, 
control  the  cost  or  rate  of  insurance,  or  which  tend  to  advance 
the  rate  of  interest  for  the  borrower,  and  South  Dakota  declares 
that  it  is  against  public  policy  and  illegal  to  form  a  combination 
to  prevent  a  fair  competition  for  a  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  provisions  of  the  laws  do  not  apply  to  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  live  stock  while  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  in  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  Nebraska  and  Texas,  and,  with  exceptions,  in 
Alabama.  Most  of  the  acts  provide  that  foreign  trusts  operating 
in  violation  of  them  shall  be  prohibited  from  doing  business  in 
the  states  enacting  the  laws.  Some  of  the  laws  prohibit  corpora- 
tions from  holding  trust  certificates  or  stock. 

The  penalties  for  violation  of  the  laws  are  most  severe.  The 
United  States  law  fixes  the  penalty  at  not  exceeding  S5000  fine, 
or  not  exceeding  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  punishments. 
In  addition  to  this,  property  in  transit  shall  be  forfeited, 
and  any  person  who  may  be  injured  by  a  trust  may  recover 
threefold  the  damages  sustained,  cost  of  suit,  and  attorney's  fee. 
The  penalties  in  the  various  states  are  as  follows :  Oklahoma, 
fine  of  S50  to  8500;  Alabama,  S500  to  S2000;  Kentucky  and 
Louisiana,  8500  to  S5000 ;  Illinois,  8500  to  $15,000;  Maine,  85 
to  $10,000;  Minnesota,  8100  to  85000,  and  imprisonment  for 
one  to  ten  years ;  Missouri,  8100  per  day  ;  Nebraska,  not  exceed- 
ing 81000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months;  Tennes- 
see, 8250  for  first  offense,  8500  for  the  second;  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi, 850  to  85000,  and  imprisonment  for  one  to  ten  years, 
and  850  for  each  additional  day's  offense.  Officers  and  agents 
are  liable  to  the  same  penalty  in  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Missouri  and  North  Dakota,  and  to  fines  of  S200  to  81000  and 
imprisonment,  in  Illinois  and  New  Mexico.  If  assent  to  the 
illegal  agreement  is  not  withdrawn  within  thirty  days  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  the  cor- 
poration shall  forfeit  its  charter  and  all  rights  and  franchises. 
It  is  also  provided  in  many  cases  that  obligations  to  such  com- 
binations need  not  be  regarded. 
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The  laws  in  question  have  been  uniformly  upheld ;  but  they 
have,  as  a  rule,  simply  harassed  trade  without  accomplishing  the 
real  end  which  they  had  in  view.  The  very  evident  evils  result- 
ing from  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
irresponsible  trust  managers,  and  the  questionable  methods  by 
which  combinations  have  frequently  been  formed,  have  aroused 
the  public  to  action.  Naturally,  then,  with  the  prejudice  against 
monopolies  deep-seated  in  the  public  consciousness,  legislation 
has  been  directed  against  the  trust  as  such.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  popular  prejudice  is,  in  part,  unjustifiable ;  for,  without 
apologizing  for  many  unscrupulous  acts  done  by  trusts,  and 
recognizing  the  danger  from  irresponsible  power,  it  may  still  be 
claimed  that  very  great  benefits  arise  from  the  economy  of 
management,  and  the  adjustment  of  production  to  the  needs  of 
consumption,"made  possible  by  wise  and  honorable  trust  manage- 
ment. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  prohibitory  efforts  have  thus 
far  proved  abortive,  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  this,  like  a 
great  deal  of  other  social  legislation,  has  been  based  upon  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved. 

Aside  from  this,  the  laws  would  fail  of  complete  success  in 
destroying  monoplies,  because  none  of  them  would  prevent  a 
single  person  from  gaining  control  of  an  industry.  With  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  combination  or  conspiracy,  or  a  corporation  created  by  the 
state,  to  attack.  It  is  not  that  individual  monopolists  are  not 
regarded  with  suspicion;  for  the  opposition  to  department  stores 
and  similar  enterprises  is  frequently  pronounced.  But  these 
have  not  yet  been  declared  opposed  to  public  policy;  and  a 
single  powerful  manufacturer  or  merchant  may  freeze  out  all 
competitors,  yet  without  violating  these  anti-monopoly  laws; 
while  an  individual  or  a  corporation  that  might  try  to  buy  out  or 
cooperate  with  competitors  would  be  guilty  of  conspiracy.  In 
this  respect  we  have  fallen  below  the  anti-monoply  law  of  the 
last  parliament  of  James  I.;  for  the  old  monopolists  were  indi- 
viduals or  individual  companies,  as  the  word  itself  indicates 
(/idvos+ffwXto/iat) ;  and  were  in  no  sense  trusts  or  cooperative  asso- 
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ciations.  It  was  admitted  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  sugar 
refineries  case'  that  congress  did  not  confine  itself  to  the  com- 
mon law  sense  of  the  term  "as  implying  an  exclusive  control,  by 
authority,  of  one  branch  of  industry  without  legal  right  of  any 
other  person  to  interfere  therewith  by  competition  or  otherwise, 
but  it  includes  engrossing  as  well,  and  covers  controlling  the 
market  by  contracts  securing  the  advantage  of  selling  alone  or 
exclusively  all,  or  some  considerable  portion,  of  a  particular  kind  of 
merchandise  or  commodity  to  the  detriment  of  the  public ;  and 
that  such  contracts  amount  to  that  restraint  of  trade  or  com- 
merce declared  to  be  illegal."  Evidently,  then,  if  the  laws  aim 
not  at  the  contract,  but  at  the  fact  of  irresponsible  power, 
they  need  some  expansion. 

The  generally  unserviceable  character  of  the  anti-trust  legis- 
lation must  convince  us  that  the  question  is  no  more  settled  than 
it  was  before  the  legislators  began  to  grapple  with  it — at  least 
existing  laws  do  not  settle  it.  As  Von  Halle  says,  "  More  may 
be  expected  finally  from  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Legal 
judgments  depend  upon  the  conception  of  public  policy;  and  as 
this  conception  is  subject  to  change,  the  law-creating  action  of 
the  courts  is  likely  to  change  also.  That  this  is  possible,  and 
indeed  is  done  by  a  process  of  quiet  and  natural  progress,  is  the 
very  thing  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  English  common 
law.'" 

It  may  be  that  these  anti-monopoly  laws,  futile  although 
most  of  them  are,  will  serve  a  purpose  in  bringing  into  the 
courts  a  problem  that  needs  solution.  A  victory  has  undoubtedly 
been  gained  in  compelling  the  trusts  to  become  incorporated, 
and  in  making  so  much  of  their  business  public.  Then,  too,  the 
general  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  that 
which  is  opposed  to  public  policy  is  likely  to  have  most  salutary 
results.  While,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  exercise  of 
authority  has  been  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  conditions  of 
free  competition,  the   policy  itself  is  the   reverse  of  laissez  faire, 

•U.  S.  vs.  Knight,  156  U.  S.,  10. 
""Trusts,"  p.  109. 
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That  old  doctrine  has  worked  out  its  own  destruction.  On  the 
one  hand,  powerful  business  interests  will  not  let  the  weaker 
ones  alone;  on  the  other,  the  state  dares  not  let  the  powerful 
combinations  alone. 

The  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  general  welfare  being  recognized,  it  may  be 
expected  that  mistakes  and  blunders  made  because  of  ignorance 
of  the  real  meaning  of  new  industrial  forces  will  be  rectified  as 
those  forces  are  better  understood.  The  element  due  to  dema- 
gogism  will  also  doubtless  be  sifted  out.  While  it  is  assumed 
that  monopolies  "cannot  be  granted  in  such  ordinary  vocations 
as  can  be  left  open  to  all  to  the  common  benefit,"  it  has  always 
been  recognized  that  they  "may  be  given  as  a  matter  of  regula- 
tion, where  the  business  is  such  that  the  public  interest  can  be 
best  subserved  and  protected  by  confiding  it  to  one  person,  or 
association  of  persons,  who  shall  manage  it  exclusively. 
This  obligation  to  serve  the  public  impartially  would  seem  to  be 
an  essential  incident  to  any  grant  of  a  monopoly,  since  without 
it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  the  grant  on  public 
grounds."' 

Presumably,  then,  if  it  is  found  that  a  trust  can  best  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  public,  and  can  be  made  to  serve  it 
impartially,  there  is  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  our  laws  to  prevent 
a  change  of  attitude  toward  such  combinations.  The  right  of  a 
state  to  pass  laws  of  this  sort  is  based  upon  its  general  right  of 
police  regulation.  This  right  is  abridged  somewhat  by  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  a  state  cannot  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce;  but  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
January  2i,  1895,  '"  ^he  case  above  referred  to  against  the  con- 
solidated Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  sugar  refineries,  reserves 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  regulate  trade  and  com- 
merce only,  and  leaves  the  regulation  of  the  acquisition  and 
control  of  property  to  the  states.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  states.  With  the  further 
progress  of  the  cooperative  movement,  which  is  sure  to  come, 
»  Cooley;  "  Constitutional  Law,"  p.  247. 
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we  may  expect  further  legislation  becoming  more  and  more 
rational ;  but  the  decision  of  the  individual  cases,  with  due 
allowance  for  time  and  place  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  common  law  —  which  means  that  abandonment  by  a  privileged 
party  of  its  duty  to  the  public  will  not  be  tolerated  —  will  do 
more  to  solve  the  problem  than  legislation  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  considering. 

The  solution  will  probably  be  something  like  that  suggested 
by  Von  Halle  in  his  conclusion:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the 
future  belongs  neither  to  the  prophets  of  individualism,  nor  to 
the  ideals  of  the  social-democrats.  Its  next  phases  belong  to  social 
reorganization.  And  the  probability  is  that  this  will  show  a  cor- 
porate character,  and  will  be  sustained  and  controlled  by  public 

supervision."' 

J.  D.  Forrest. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
■"Trusts,"  p.  149. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY.' 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.     IV. 

Almost  any  subject  may  be  classified  in  more  than  one  way. 
Anthropology  is  the  science  of  man,  and  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense  it  embraces  everything  that  concerns  the  human  race.  It 
first  received  prominence  at  the  hands  of  Paul  Broca,  the  emi- 
nent student  of  man  in  his  physical  relations.  Owing  to  his 
influence  it  was  long  restricted  to  the  study  of  the  human  body, 
but  so  appropriate  a  term  could  not  be  thus  bound  down,  and 
today  it  has  come  to  receive  the  broadest  meaning  of  which  it 
admits.  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  which 
was  founded  in  1879,  introduced  into  its  constitution  the  following 
classification  of  the  science:  (i)  Somatology,  (2)  Sociology, 
(3)  Philology,  (4)  Philosophy,  (5)  Psyschology,  and  (6) 
Technology.  These  subdivisions  were  adopted  after  prolonged 
and  careful  consideration  by  such  men  as  Major  J.  W.  Powell, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Col.  Garrick  Mallery, 
the  eminent  student  of  sign  language  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
Professor  Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator  of  Ethnology  for  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum.  It  has  been  found  during  sixteen  years' 
experience  that  every  subject  proper  to  be  brought  before  the 
society  could  be  classed  under  some  one  of  these  heads. 

Here,  as  will  be  seen,  sociology  is  made  a  subdivision  of 
anthropology,  and  properly  so.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way 
invalidate  an  entirely  different  classification  in  which  sociology 
is  made  the  generic  science,  and  anthropology  is  looked  upon  as 
in    some    sense   a  part  of  sociology.     It  all  depends  upon  the 

'In  our  last  issue  (p.  313)  it  was  stated  in  a  footnote  that  owing  to  previous 
publication  this  paper  would  be  omitted  from  the  series ;  but  as  so  much  of  it,  as  now 
presented,  is  new,  it  has  been  decided  to  insert  all  that  seems  essential  to  the  general 
argument,  omitting  the  somewhat  extended  discussion  of  alleged  exclusively  human 
attributes,  for  which  the  reader  is  reierredlo  the  American  Anthropologist  lor  ]\i\y,  1895. 
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point  of  view.  As  man  is  the  being  with  whom  sociology  deals 
that  science  of  course  belongs  to  the  science  of  man.  But  if 
we  look  upon  sociology  as  embracing  everything  relating  to 
associated  man,  a  large  part  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
anthropology  overlap  upon  its  domain,  and  it  becomes  important 
to  consider  the  relations  subsisting  among  these  phenomena. 
Moreover,  the  phenomena  of  association  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  man.  Sociologists  are  coming  to  pay  more  and 
more  attention  to  phenomena  among  animals  analogous  to  those 
displayed  by  men,  and  animal  association  is  a  well-known  fact 
which  is  exciting  increased  interest.  So  that  sociology  is  not 
wholly  included  in  any  view  of  anthropology. 

But  when  we  examine  the  two  sciences  closely  we  perceive 
that  they  differ  generically.  Anthropology,  in  dealing  with 
man,  i.  e.,  with  a  particular  being,  or  species  of  animal,  is  pri- 
marily a  descriptive  science.  It  is  not  concerned  with  laws  or 
principles,  but  with  material  facts.  Sociology,  on  the  contrary, 
deals  primarily  with  association  and  whatever  conduces  to  it  or 
modifies  it.  But  association  is  not  a  material  thing;  it  is  a  con- 
dition, and  the  science  that  deals  with  it  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  laws  and  principles  that  produce  and  affect  that  con- 
dition. In  short,  while  anthropology  is  essentially  a  concrete 
science,  sociology  is  essentially  an  abstract  science.  The  dis- 
tinction is  very  nearly  the  same  as  between  biology  and  zoology, 
except  that  anthropology  is  restricted  to  a  single  species  of 
animal.  Thus  viewed,  it  is  clear  that  it  becomes  simply  a  branch 
of  zoology  with  classificatory  rank  below  ornithology,  ento- 
mology, mammalogy,  etc.  There  is  no  other  single  species,  or 
even  genus,  that  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  science, 
as  might  obviously  be  done,  e.  g.,  hippology,  the  science  of  the 
horse,  or  cynology,  the  science  of  the  dog. 

It  comes,  however,  wholly  within  the  province  of  social 
philosophy  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  being,  man,  whose 
associative  habits  form  the  chief  subject  of  sociology.  First  of 
all,  his  position  in  the  animal  world  needs  to  be  understood. 
No  possible  good  can  come  from   ignoring  the  true  relation  of 
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man  to  the  humbler  forms  of  life  around  him,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  this  relation  is  correctly  understood  it  furnishes  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  man  can  learn  to  know  himself. 
Accepting,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  the  masters  in  zoology, 
among  whom  as  to  the  main  points,  there  are  no  longer  any  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  we  must  contemplate  man  simply  as  the 
most  favored  of  all  the  "  favored  races"  that  have  struggled  up 
from  a  remote  and  humble  origin.  His  superiority  is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  his  extraordinary  brain  development. 

Very  few  have  seriously  reflected  upon  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  this  one  characteristic — a  highly  developed  brain. 
Without  inquiring  how  it  happened  that  the  creature  called 
man  was  singled  out  to  become  the  recipient  of  this  extraordi- 
nary endowment,  we  may  safely  make  two  fundamental  proposi- 
tions which  tend  to  show  that  this  question  is  not  as  important 
as  it  seems.  The  first  is  that  if  the  developed  brain  had  been 
awarded  to  any  one  of  the  other  animals  of  nearly  the  same  size 
of  man,  that  animal  would  have  dominated  the  earth  in  much 
the  same  way  that  man  does.  The  other  is  that  a  large  part  of 
what  constitutes  the  physical  superiority  of  man  is  directly  due 
to  his  brain  development. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it  is  true  that  man 
belongs  systematically  to  the  highest  class  of  animals,  the 
placental  Mammalia.  It  would  have  looked  somewhat  anoma- 
lous to  the  zoologist  if  he  had  discovered  that  the  dominant  race 
to  which  he  belonged  must  be  classed  below  many  of  the 
creatures  over  which  he  held  sway,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  organ  of  knowing  had  been  conferred,  for  example,  upon 
some  species  of  large  bird  or  reptile.  But  in  fact  something  a 
little  less  anomalous,  but  of  the  same  kind  actually  occurs.  The 
line  along  which  man  has  descended  is  not  regarded  by  zoolo- 
gists as  by  any  means  the  most  highly  developed  line  of  the 
Mammalian  class.  It  is  a  very  short  line  and  leads  directly 
back  through  the  apes  and  lemurs  to  the  marsupials  and  mono- 
tremes — animals  of  much  lower  systematic  order,  the  last  named 
forming   a    partial     transition    to    birds.     Most    of    the    other 
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developed  mammals,  such  as  the  Carnivora  and  Ungulata,  have 
a  much  longer  ancestry  and  have  really  attained  a  far  higher 
stage  of  development.  In  the  matter  of  digits  it  is  maintained 
that  true  progress  is  characterized  by  a  reduction  in  their  num- 
ber, and  that  the  highest  stage  is  not  reached  until  they  are 
reduced  to  one,  as  in  the  horse.  In  this  respect  man  is  a  slight 
advance  upon  the  apes  in  the  first  toe  having  lost  the  char- 
acter of  a  thumb.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  power  of  flight 
would  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to  man,  yet  few  mam- 
mals possess  this  power,  and  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  creatures  of 
low  organization. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  abeing  entirely  different  in  form  from 
man  taking  the  place  that  he  has  acquired,  but  if  any  one  of  the 
structurally  higher  races  possessed  the  same  brain  development 
it  would  have  had  the  same  intelligence,  and  although  its 
achievements  would  doubtless  have  been  very  different  from  his, 
they  would  have  had  the  same  rank  and  secured  for  that  race 
the  same  mastery  over  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  This  will 
become  clearer  when  we  consider  the  second  of  the  above 
propositions  which  we  may  now  proceed  to  do. 

To  what  extent  has  brain  development  reacted  upon  man's 
physical  nature?  I  cannot,  of  course,  go  fully  into  this  question 
here,  but  nothing  is  better  known  to  anatomists  than  that  the 
erect  posture  is  not  the  natural  or  primary  one.  It  has  been 
acquired  by  man  within  a  comparatively  recent  time.  It  is  a 
legitimate  inference  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  brain  development, 
physiologically  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  enlarged  and  cor- 
respondingly heavier  head,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  in 
the  horizontal  position,  and  psychologically  as  the  natural  result 
of  a  growing  intelligence  and  self-consciousness  which  seeks  to 
lift  the  head  and  raise  it  to  a  position  from  which  it  can  com- 
mand its  surroundings.  It  is  a  common  observation  that  those 
persons  who  possess  the  greatest  amount  of  self-esteem  stand 
straightest,  and  it  is  this  same  principle  that  has  bperated  from 
the  beginning  to  bring  the  human  body  more  and  more  nearly 
into  a  vertical  position. 
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Pari  passu  with  this  process  has  gone  on  the  diminution  of 
the  craniofacial  angle.  The  same  influences  that  tended  to  raise 
the  body  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  position  tended  also 
to  carry  the  brain  and  upper  part  of  the  face  forward  and  the 
jaws  and  mouth  backward.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  reaction 
of  the  developing  intelligence  upon  the  physical  form  is  suf- 
ficient alone  to  account  for  the  development  of  the  entire  type 
of  physical  beauty  attained  by  the:  most  advanced  human  races. 
Esthetic  considerations  are  needed  to  complete  the  process,  and 
especially  the  powerful  aid  of  sexual  selection  ;  but  even  the 
sense  of  beauty  must  be  in  great  part  ascribed  to  mental 
development  and  refinement. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  faculty  of  speech  is  a 
product  of  intelligence.  Both  by  direct  effort  and  by  hereditary 
selection  the  organs  of  speech  received  increment  after  incre- 
ment of  adaptation  to  this  end.  The  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation was  the  indispensable  requirement,  and  this  would  be 
secured  by  any  intelligent  creature  no  matter  what  the  physical 
organization  might  be.  Oral  speech  is  by  no  means  the  only 
way  in  which  such  intercommunication  is  secured,  and  even  if 
no  organs  had  existed  by  which  sound  could  be  produced,  some 
other  means  would  have  been  adopted.  But  man  possessed 
sound-producing  organs  in  common  with  nearly  all  animals. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  specially  favored  in  this 
respect.  In  developed  man  the  larynx  is  more  complicated 
than  in  most  mammals,  but  this  may  be  comparatively  recent. 
In  many  animals  it  is  greatly  specialized.  In  birds  it  is  far 
more  elaborate  than  in  man,  being  double  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  crane,  enormously  elongated  and  coiled  into  a  trumpet. 
Who  can  doubt  that  with  such  an  organ  all  birds  could  talk  if 
they  possessed  ideas  to  communicate?  The  parrot  and  many 
other  birds  actually  do  distinctly  articulate  the  words  of  human 
speech  by  imitation,  but  they  lack  the  power  to  clothe  them 
with  thought.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  great  number  of  other 
proofs  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  one  leading  characteristic  of 
the  human  species — superior  brain  development — to  account  for 
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all  the  important  features  that  distinguish   man  from   the  lower 
animals,  but  those  already  mentioned  will  suffice. 

The  last  question  to  be  discussed  is  whether  there  is  any 
generic  distinction  between  human  and  animal  association. 
Many  animals  are  gregarious  and  some  lead  a  truly  social 
life.  We  all  know  how  most  domestic  animals  love  to  mingle 
with  their  kind.  The  horse  is  an  exceedingly  social  animal  and 
is  always  uneasy  and  apparently  unhappy  until  in  the  presence 
of  other  horses.  Most  ungulates,  even  in  the  wild  state,  go 
in  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  noteworthy  that  herbivorous  animals 
are  more  gregarious  than  carnivorous  ones.  Animals  of  the  cat 
tribe  are  scarcely  at  all  so.  Wolves,  it  is  true,  go  in  packs,  but 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  this  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
advantage  this  gives  them  in  attacking  their  prey,  which  is  often 
an  animal  of  nearly  their  own  size,  as  the  sheep.  Many  birds 
live  in  flocks,  sometimes,  as  pigeons,  of  immense  numbers. 
Fishes,  too,  form  "shoals,"  and  insects  swarm. 

The  causes  of  all  these  forms  of  gregariousness  are  numer- 
ous and  complex.  The  necessities  of  reproduction  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  large  part  of  it,  and  all  animals  must  associate 
enough  to  secure  this  end.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  is 
that  those  animals  which  zoologists  place  nearest  to  man  are  not 
among  the  most  gregarious.  The  habits  of  apes  and  monkeys 
in  the  wild  state  are  not  as  well  known  as  could  be  wished  in 
discussing  this  question,  and  although  some  of  the  anthropoid 
apes  are  known  to  go  in  troops,  though  not  very  large  ones,  still 
this  class  of  animals  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  gregarious. 
Although  it  is  admitted  that  none  of  the  living  forms  could 
have  been  the  immediate  ancestor  of  man,  and  therefore  there 
will  always  remain  the  possibility  that  his  true  simian  ancestor 
may  have  been  a  gregarious  animal,  still  the  probabilities  are 
against  this  view,  and  it  seems  likely  that  throughout  his  purely 
animal  career  man  possessed  the  associative  habit  only  so  far  as 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race. 

Considering  all   these   facts  I  am  inclined   to   the  view  that 
man  is  not  naturally  a  social  being,  that  he  has  descended  from 
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an  animal  that  was  not  even  gregarious  by  instinct,  and  that 
human  society,  like  so  many  other  facts  that  I  have  been  enu- 
merating, is  purely  a  product  of  his  reason  and  arose  by  insensible 
degrees,  pari  passu  with  the  development  of  his  brain.  In  other 
words,  I  regard  human  association  as  the  result  of  the  perceived 
advantage  which  it  yields,  and  as  coming  into  existence  only  in 
proportion  as  that  advantage  was  perceived  by  the  only  faculty 
capable  of  perceiving  it,  the  intellect.  In  Dynamic  Sociology  I 
took  strong  ground  against  the  Aristotelian  idea  that  man  is  a 
gregarious  animal  and  the  Comtean  doctrine  that  he  is  by 
nature  a  social  being,  and  pointed  out  a  large  number  of 
what  I  called  "  anti-social"  qualities  in  his  nature",  and  I 
also  worked  out  what  I  conceived  must  have  been  the 
several  steps  which  the  race  has  taken  in  its  passage  from  the 
purely  animal  state  to  the  developed  social  state.'  I  do  not 
adhere  to  that  position  now  merely  because  I  assumed  it  then, 
but  rather  because,  notwithstanding  the  little  real  evidence, 
subsequent  indications  have  tended  to  confirm  it.  I  will  here 
emphasize  only  one  point.  Human  government  is  an  art 
only  possible  in  a  rational  being.  No  animal  possesses  a  gov- 
ernment in  any  such  sense.  The  primary  object  of  government 
is  to  protect  society  from  just  these  anti-social  influences,  and  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  without  it  society  could  not  exist. 
This  means  that  even  in  the  most  enlightened  peoples  the  anti- 
social tendencies  are  still  so  strong  that  they  would  disrupt 
society  but  for  an  artificial  system  of  protection.  To  call  man 
of  whom  this  can  be  said  a  social  being  by  nature  is  obviously 
absurd.  No  doubt  strong  social  impulses  exist  among  men,  but 
they  are  the  product  of  ages  of  constraint.  Man  may  be  in 
process  of  becoming  a  social  being,  but  he  will  not  have  really 
become  such  until  it  shall  be  possible  to  dispense  entirely  with 
the  protective  function  of  government.  Universal  education 
and  further  centuries  of  custom  may  ultimately  transform  human 
character  to  this  extent,  until  habit  shall  become  at  least  a  second 

■See  Vol.1.,  pp.  394,  452.  462.  474;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  212,  221. 
» Vol.  I.,  p.  466. 
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nature  and  accomplish  the  same  result  that  natural  selection  has 
accomplished  in  making  gregarious  animals  and  social  insects ; 
but  thus  far  society,  which  is  the  product  of  the  collective  rea- 
son working  for  its  own  interests,  is  still  dependent  upon  the 
momentary  exercise  of  that  reason  in  preventing  its  own  over- 
throw. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  obliged  to  maintain  that 
human  society  is  generically  distinct  from  all  animal  societies. 
It  is  essentially  rational  and  artificial  while  animal  association  is 
essentially  instinctive  and  natural.  The  adaptation  in  the  for- 
mer is  incomplete,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  practically  complete. 
Hence  the  same  principles  do  not  apply  to  human  and  animal 
sociology.  The  latter  is  essentially  a  biological  study,  and 
while  psychological  considerations  are  potent  in  both,  those  that 
belong  to  animal  sociology  relate  exclusively  to  feeling  while 
those  that  belong  to  human  sociology  relate  chiefly  to  the  intel- 
lect. The  facts  of  animal  association  therefore — the  remarkable 
resemblances  to  man's  ways  displayed  by  insects  and  the  curious 
imitations  of  human  customs  in  various  departments  of  the 
animal  world — prove  to  be  only  analogies  and  not  true  homolo- 
gies, and  as  such  have  much  less  value  to  the  sociologist  than 

they  appear  at  first  view  to  possess. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Science,  with  all  its  wonders,  has  presented  no  more  remarka- 
ble spectacle  than  the  order  of  its  own  development  in  time,  to 
which  Comte  first  drew  attention,  namely,  the  emergence  of  the 
special  sciences  in  the  order  of  their  remoteness  from  man.  Man 
constructed  a  science  of  numbers,  of  the  stars,  of  molar  and 
molecular  masses,  of  plants,  of  stones,  and  of  creeping  things, 
before  he  realized  that  he  was  himself  an  object  capable  of 
receiving  scientific  attention.  This  anomaly  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  always  and  everywhere  man  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  series  of  nature,  and  his  superiority  to  the  lower  orders 
of  life  has  been  so  obvious  as  to  generate  in  him  the  conceit 
that  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  them.  Every  savage  tribe, 
until  disturbed  by  civilization,  imagines  that  it  occupies  the  very 
center  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  human  race.  Its  river  is  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  its  moun- 
tain the  "  Navel  of  the  Earth."  The  Chinese  call  their  country 
the  "Flower  of  the  Center,"  and  themselves  the  "Sons  of 
heaven,"  and  the  nations  bordering  on  the  "Celestial  Empire" 
they  know  as  "dogs,"  "swine,"  "demons,"  and  "savages."' 

The  earliest  disturbance  of  this  anthropocentric  view  came  in 
illusions  concerning  his  relation  to  the  supernatural  to  which  man 
was  subjected  through  the  possession  of  an  elaborate  nervous 
organization  ;  but  these  also  accentuated  his  tendency  to  separate 
himself  in  thought  from  the  objects  surrounding  him.  And 
scientific  interest  in  man  has,  even  in  these  latter  days,  been  so 
far  overshadowed  and  impeded  by  an  interest  in  his  relation  to  a 
spirit  world  that  a  denomination  of  men  as  "good  and  bad,"  like 
the  farmer's  classification  of  animals  as  "stock  and  vermin,"  has 
been  too  readily  accepted  as  practically  covering  the  case. 

'  ^LlsiE  Reclus,  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants:  Europe,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
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The  widening  of  the  middle  age  orbis  terrarum  through 
voyages  of  discovery  led  to  the  science  of  ethnology,  and  the 
works  of  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  Lamarck,  and  Darwin  hastened  the 
formulation  of  somatic  anthropology.  In  the  course  of  time 
prehistoric  archaeology,  folk-lore  and  folk-psychology  have  been 
added  to  these,  and  the  term  anthropology,  like  biology,  is  now 
used  in  a  large  way  to  designate  a  congeries  of  separate 
sciences — if,  indeed,  we  permit  ourselves  to  call  any  body  of . 
knowledge  whatsoever  a  separate  science.  In  each  of  these 
aspects  the  science  of  man  has  been  making  splendid  headway, 
but  it  has  been  so  absorbed  in  the  preliminary  task  of  col- 
lecting and  classifying  its  materials  that  it  has  been  able  to  do 
no  more  than  approach  its  main  task,  the  determination  of  the 
developmental  relation  of  individual  to  race  consciousness,  and 
the  relation  of  both  to  accompanying  institutions  and  usages. 
In  the  division  of  labor  incidental  to  the  handling  of  a  vast  body 
of  material,  this  special  task  has  been  assumed  by  folk-psy- 
chology ;  and  further  advance  in  certain  lines  of  individual 
psychology  and  social  philosophy  are  dependent  on  reliable 
generalizations  from  this  field.'  In  the  preface  to  his  recent 
work  on  "Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race" 
(in  which  he  is  able  to  say  embarrassingly  little  of  the  race), 
Professor  Baldwin  says  very  frankly  that  the  attempt  to 
work  out  a  theory  of  mental  development  in  the  child  resulted 
in  "the  conviction  that  no  consistent  view  of  mental  devel- 
opment in  the  individual  could  possibly  be  reached  without 
a  doctrine  of  the  race  development  of  consciousness,  i.  e.,  the 
great    problem    of   the    evolution    of     mind ; "    and    Professor 

'  The  Germans  have  called  this  phase  of  anthropolygy  by  several  names  :  folk- 
psychology  (VOlkerpsychologie),  psychical  anthropology,  ethnological  psychology. 
By  whatever  name  we  call  it,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  not  strictly  coordinate  with 
the  other  branches  of  anthropology.  It  studies  the  conditions  and  changes  in  life- 
direction  displayed  by  the  more  elementary  social  aggregates,  and  in  this  respect  its 
materials  are  coincident  with  those  of  ethnology,  somatic  anthropology,  prehistoric 
archaeology,  and  folk-lore;  but  it  uses  also,  in  a  minor  way,  data  furnished  by  philology, 
history,  individual  psychology,  demography  and  sociology.  In  the  same  way,  indi- 
vidual psychology  is  related  to  and  dependent  on  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
but  is  conveniently  and  properly  treated  as  a  separate  discipline. 
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Wundt  has  declared  with  equal  frankness  that  the  problem  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  experiment  of  the  psycho-physicist : 
"Our  psycho-physical  experiments  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  evoluted  man  ;  ...  we  learn  little  of  psychic 
development  through  them.  Their  application  to  psychic  dis- 
turbances will  be  presumably  a  limited  one ;  it  sheds  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  more  profound  disturbances  less  by  direct 
investigation  than  by  giving  information  about  the  changes  which 
are  associated  with  the  condition  and  rise  of  these  disturb- 
ances. But  preeminently  the  psycho-physical  experiment  is 
concerned  with  the  analysis  of  relatively  elementary  processes, 
with  simple  acts  of  perception,  will,  and  memory  ;  only  in  a 
limited  way  can  it  follow  out  the  association  of  these  simpler 
processes.  The  development  of  the  real  thought  process  and  of 
the  higher  forms  of  feeling  and  impulse  is  closed  to  it ;  at  the 
most  some  insufficient  observations  can  be  made  also  on  the 
external,  temporal  succession  of  these  processes."' 

The  natural  approach  to  this  question  is  through  anthro- 
pology; but  the  prominent  methods  of  anthropology  have 
been  weighing,  measuring,  and  classifying,  and  like  those  of 
psycho-physics,  able  to  contribute  to  the  developmental 
history  of  mind  only  in  a  meager  and  indirect  way.  If 
we  examine,  for  example,  two  of  these  methods,  determination 
of  brain-weight,  and  craniometry,  we  shall  see  that  they  have 
had  at  best  only  a  classificatory  value,  and  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  laws  of  mind. 

The  human  brain  doubtless  contains  the  whole  story  of  its 
own  development,  if  only  the  story  could  be  read  out;  but  mor- 
phologically it  represents  capacity  of  response  to  stimuli 
received  from  variables  in  the  external  world,  beginning  with 
the  protozoan  period,  and  its  development  cannot  be  studied  prof- 
itably except  in  connection  with  these  variables.  Functionally, 
also,  the  importance  of  the  brain  has  been  unduly  emphasized  by 
certain  anthropologists.  There  is  far  less  direct  connection 
between  intelligence  and  brain  mass  and  form  than  was  at  one  time 

■  W.  Wundt,  Essays,  p.  145. 
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presumed.  It  is  true  that  the  cerebral  lobes  are  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness ;  but  the  brain  is  no  more  essential  to  intelligence  than 
is  the  circulation,  or  digestion,  or  the  liver.  Intelligence  is  the 
mediation  of  action,  and  all  organs  and  tissues  which  cooperate  in 
forming  an  association,  are  equally  important  with  the  brain. 
The  five  heaviest  brains  recorded  by  Topinard  are  those  of 
Tourgenieff  (2020  gr.),  a  day-laborer  (1925  gr.),  a  brickmason 
(1900  gr.),  an  epileptic  (1830  gr.),  and  the  illustrious  Cuvier 
(1830  gr.)  French  anthropologists  have  reckoned  the  average 
brain-weight  as  1360  grammes,  and  the  inferior  limit  of  brain- 
weight  compatible  with  reason  as  1000  grammes.  But  when 
their  idol  Gambetta  lately  willed  them  his  brain  and  died, 
they  were  mortified  to  find  that  it  weighed  only  iioo  grammes 
— just  100  grammes  above  the  point  of  imbecility.  These  facts 
merely  show  that  preconceptions  were  wrong,  and  that  anthro- 
pology has  made  itself  more  scientific  in  this  regard.  Gross 
anatomy  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  hands  of  surgeons,  and 
fine  anatomy,  in  the  hands  of  neurologists,  have  established 
important  laws  of  growth  and  of  mental  pathology,  but  no 
anthropologist  can  venture  to  say  of  a  series  of  brains  which  are 
male  and  which  female,  which  Chinese  and  which  German. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  relation  of  intelligence  to  brain-weight, 
and  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  energy  which  is  a  function  of 
this  organ,  is,  indeed,  fundamentally  a  question  of  physiological 
chemistry.  The  assumption  that  capacity  for  muscular  work  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  mass  is  approximately  correct ;  but 
the  assumption  that  capacity  for  mental  work  is  in  proportion  to 
the  mass  of  nerve  substance  is  a  gross  error,  as  anthropologists 
now  very  well  know.  Physiologists  are,  indeed,  compelled  to 
assume  a  different  principle  of  metabolism  in  the  nerves  from 
that  of  the  muscles,  though  the  nerves  have  thus  far  eluded 
inquiry  in  this  direction. 

Examination  of  the  brain  capsule  and  calculation  of  its 
capacity  (craniometry),  and  superficial  measurements  upon  the 
head  of  the  living  (cephalometry),  have,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  still  more  attenuated  connections  with  the  development  of 
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race  consciousness.  They  have  been  of  some  service  in  the 
attempt  to  classify  races  and  to  distinguish  the  elements  of 
population  in  a  given  region,  but  every  attempt  to  establish  a 
regular  connection  between  form  and  function  has  been  dis- 
astrous. The  best  example  of  the  absurdities  into  which  crani- 
ometry has  led  its  devotees  is  Lombroso's  criminal  type. 
Lombroso  found  a  number  of  cranial  characters  prevailing  in 
criminals,  and  concluded  that  an  individual  in  which  these  char- 
acters prevailed  was  a  born  criminal.  But  he  measured  only 
criminals,  while  Bar'  recently  found  that  precisely  the  same 
cranial  characters  prevailed  among  normal  individuals  as  among 
Lombroso's  criminals.  It  thus  turns  out  that  the  characters 
which  Lombroso  found  prevailing  in  criminals  are  simply  those 
which  occur  most  regularly  in  the  human  species,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  lower  strata  of  the  societies  in  question.  A  comparison 
of  the  painfully  elaborated  methods  of  craniometry  fills  one  with 
a  lively  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  of  them ;  and  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  tendency  among  anthropologists  to  make  their  cranial 
measurements  very  few  and  simple. 

Craniometry  and  the  determination  of  brain  weight  have 
•  been  pursued  in  part  as  aids  to  the  classification  of  races.  But 
the  classification  of  races  has  itself  thus  far  proven  an  ignis 
tatuus.  The  question  is  no  nearer  solution  than  when  Blumen- 
bach  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  niade  the  clagsJc  division 
of  five  which  still  standg^in  school  books.  Meantime  the  num- 
ber has  ranged  from  three  to  sixty-three ;  and  the  latest  classi- 
fication by  de  Quatrefages  into  white,  black,  yellow,  and  mixed, 
has  no  merit  except  simplicity ;  for,  as  no  one  has  insisted 
more  strongly  than  de  Quatrefages  himself,  no  pure  race  has 
existed  on  the  earth  within  historic  times.  Wherever  man  has  been 
met,  his  blood  has  already  been  mixed  through  crossing,  migra- 
tion, and  conquest.  How  this  mixture  came  about,  and  when, 
is  a  question  which,  if  not  futile,  is  of  much  importance,  but 
there  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  modify  the  impatient  expres- 
sion of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that  race  theories  "appear  to  have 

'  A.  Baer,  Der  Verbrecher  in  Anthropologischer  Beziehung,  Leipsic,  1893. 
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little  merit  except  the  facility  which  they  give  for  building  on 
them  inferences  tremendously  out  of  proportion  to  the  mental 
labor  which  they  cost  the  builder.'"  But  the  formation  of 
artificial  or  historic  races,  through  the  influence  of  Tttilieu  and 
the  diffusion  of  a  common  fund  of  beliefs,  sentiments,  ideas, 
and  interests  among  a  heterogeneous  population  brought  by 
hap  and  chance  into  the  same  geographical  zone,  is  taking 
place  before  our  eyes  at  the  present  moment,  and  is  a  matter  of 
history ;  and  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  in  this  the  process  of 
the  formation  of  true  races  is  repeating  itself. 

It  was  inevitable  that  anthropology,  like  biology,  should  first 
collect  and  classify  its  material.  Every  scrap  of  knowledge  it 
has  brought  to  light  is  precious,  and  its  classification  of  its 
materials,  though  like  all  classifications  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
is  useful,  if  not  used  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  But  anthro- 
pology has  undergone  a  change  well  illustrated  by  the  difference 
between  the  biological  botany  of  today,  and  the  "herbarium" 
botany  of  the  past ;  its  primary  interest  is  in  the  laws  of  growth. 
Among  those  who  led  in  this  change  of  direction  —  in  theory,  at 
least  —  are  Bastian,  Lazarus,  Steinthal,  Waitz,  Weinhold,  Post, 
Andree,  Ratzel  and  Achelis  —  some  of  them  philologists  rather 
than  anthropologists.'  They  have  insisted  that  our  customs,  our 
laws,  our  arts,  our  religion,  our  speech,  our  minds,  are  the 
product  of  society  in  common,  and  that  through  a  comparative 
examination  of  the  languages,  ceremonies,  usages,  and  institu- 
tions of  primitive  peoples,  we  have  means  of  entering  the  region 
which  Wundt  despaired  of  penetrating  with  the  psycho-physical 
experiment,  and  of  tracing  the  laws  of  the  progressive  unfolding 
of  the  psychical  activities  of  man.  "  Only  in  and  through  soci- 
ety is  a  man  a  psychical  being  and  raises  himself  above  the  type 
of  a  zoological  species  of  the  animal  organisms  to  an  individual 
personality."' 

^  Early  History  of  Institutions,  Lecture  III. 

"Among  others,  Tylor,  Spencer,  de  Greef,  Tarde,  Le  Bon,  and  Fouill^e,  who 
presumably  have  not  come  under  the  influence  of  German  theories,  have  contributed 
to  this  movement. 

3  Steinthal,  Zeitschrift  des  VereinsfUr  Volkskundt,  Vol.  I,  p.  12. 
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German  folk-psvchologists  (^including  many  who  call  them- 
selves ethnologists')  have  insisted  that  man  has  heretofore 
been  oniv  partiallv  \-iewed;  individual  psychology-  has  relied 
on  the  statistics  of  education,  introspection,  and  data  from 
insane  asvlums,  and  histor\-  has  heretofore  been  the  relation  of 
the  development  of  castes,  whereas  the  development  of  spirit, 
which  is  ossified  in  dogmas  and  systems,  can  be  seen  only  in  the 
great  masses  of  humanity,  who  draw  their  sap  direct  from 
mother  earth.  Thev  have  insisted  on  the  identity  of  human 
spirit  in  all  zones — an  identity  underlying  all  external  differ- 
ences and  local  coloring.  The  races  of  men,  like  the  palm  of 
the  south  and  the  fir  of  the  north,  are  identical  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  growth  ;  and  ignoring  the  local,  the  incidental  and 
eccentric,  we  should  find  similar  and  universal  laws  of  growth 
among  all  peoples.' 

The  discover^-  of  a  great  principle,  that  of  parallelism  in 
development,  has  resulted  from  this  view.  Ever}-  community,  as 
far  as  it  rises  toward  a  culture  condition,  seems  to  take  the  same 
steps  as  ever%-  other  community-  rising  to  the  same  level  of  cul- 
ture; whether  these  steps  are  taken  invariably  in  the  same 
order,  folk-psvchologists  are  not  yet  able  to  say.  But  the  fact  of 
similarity-  or  identity  of  custom,  art,  superstition,  ceremony,  tra- 
dition, or  technologA",  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
ethnic  relationship,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  practical  identity 
of  the  human  spirit  in  its  of»erations  in  all  times  and  places. 
Another  great  principle  already  established,  is  that  even.-  cul- 
ture communitv  contains  in  itself  survivals  of  the  earlier  stages 
through  which  it  has  passed,  just  as  the  animal  organism  of  the 
higher  type  contains  sur\-i\-als  from  and  reversions  to  the  lower 
stages  of  its  evolution.  Folk-lore  has  been  so  active  in  amass- 
ing survi\-als  that  we  may  say  of  superstition,  for  instance,  that 
it  is  as  dense  today  in  central  Germany   as  in  central  Africa. 

The  general  criticism  mav  be  made  of  German  folk-psy- 
chologists that  in  their  insistence  on  the  reality-  of  a  collective 

'  ^.  A.  Bastiai!.  ZVr  JSZ-flKT*,  Vol.  I,  p.  II;  Der  %^-lkcrgedanJu,  pp.  v,  172,  et 
fssrrm 
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human  consciousness  they  have  seemed  to  make  the  individual 
at  ever)-  point  the  creation  of  social  conditions,  losing  sight  of 
the  rhythm  between  the  individual  consciousness  and  social 
consciousness  whereby  each  is  enabled  to  live  more  fully.  They 
have  proceeded,  too,  in  the  main,  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
savage  society  we  have  the  culture  society  at  a  lower  historical 
point,  and  that  the  laws  of  social  growth  can  be  understood  only 
in  their  most  crude  manifestations.  In  this  they  resemble  those 
biologists  who  assume  that  the  laws  of  growth  can  be  ade- 
quately determined  from  a  study  of  micro-organisms.  But  in 
determining  the  chemistrj^  of  digestion,  for  example,  the  physi- 
ologist must  work  with  masses  larger  and  more  highly  organized 
than  the  amoeba ;  and  the  social  structure  of  savage  communities, 
while  ven,-  suggestive,  is  likewise  often  too  incomplete,  when 
taken  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  the  folk-psychologist.  A 
knowledge  of  the  present  must  be  combined  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  any  part  of  the 
past.  The  nature-peoples  are  not  communities  in  process 
of  becoming  culture-peoples ;  they  are  as  old  as  we,  and  in 
the  verv  fact  that  they  have  not  becom.e  like  us  we  may  hope  to 
find  the  laws  of  social  physics  which  raised  us  above  them. 

Herbart,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  folk- 
psychology,  declared  that  "ideas  move  in  our  minds  with  as 
much  regularitv  as  the  stars  move  in  the  heavens."  The  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  parallelism  in  the  customs  and  culture  of 
different  tribes  and  races  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  and 
suggests  the  necessity  of  a  method  more  fundamental  than  any 
based  on  race  differences;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  fundamental 
basis  of  procedure  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
knowledge  recently  brought  to  light  by  physiologists  in  connec- 
tion with  the  phenomena  of  irritability  in  general.  Irritability  is 
the  distinctive  property  of  living  matter.  It  is  that  quality  of 
plants  and  animals  in  virtue  of  which  stored  up  energy-  is  set 
free  bv  an  external  stimulus ;  it  is  therefore  the  basis  of  all 
somatic  and  psvchic  life.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
animals  having  special  organs   of  sense  receive  through  them 
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stimuli  calling  forth  activity,  but  physiologists  can  also  orient 
at  will  the  lower  forms  of  life,  both  plants  and  animals,  by  means 
of  light,  heat,  electricity,  acids,  gravity,  hard  surfaces,  etc.  This 
capacity  of  response  is  called  in  its  various  manifestations,  helio- 
tropism,  galvanotropism,  chemotropism,  geotropism,  and  stereo- 
tropism.  Different  plants  and  animals  respond  in  various 
ways  to  these  mechanical  stimuli,  the  same  stimulus  in  some 
cases  attracting  one  form  and  repelling  another,  and  the  same 
organism  responding  in  different  ways  to  different  degrees  of 
intensity  of  the  same  stimulus,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
control  of  the  sentient  life  of  the  lower  stadia  of  living  matter 
falls  directly  under  the  fixed  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  All 
instincts  of  animals,  their  habits,  sagacity,  migrations,  and  repro- 
ductive life,  find  their  explanation  largely  in  these  "tropisms." 
The  views  of  certain  recent  writers,  including  Mr.  Romanes,  on 
the  nature  of  animal  intelligence  were  really  obsolete  when  they 
left  the  press. 

In  the  more  lowly  organized  forms  all  stimuli  are  mandatory. 
Hunger,  for  example,  calls  out  motion  through  changes  pro- 
duced by  katabolism  in  the  organism,  whereby  it  is  attracted 
chemotropically  to  food.  In  the  higher  forms  higher  nervous 
centers  and  the  power  of  inhibition  and  choice  are  developed, 
along  with  special  organs  of  sense  and  locomotion.  What  is 
important  for  our  purpose  is  that,  given  the  property  of  irritabil- 
ity, due  to  chemical  constitution,  which  responds  by  movement 
to  certain  stimuli  and  exhibits  through  dissociation  of  atoms  an 
energy  which  from  being  purely  mechanical  becomes  more  and 
more  purposive,  we  have  a  starting  point  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  psychical  energies  of  man.  Differences  in  temperament 
in  individuals  and  in  races  must  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  or  chemotropism 
in  plants  and  animals,  namely,  chemical  constitution.  The  tem- 
perament, character,  or  genius  of  a  people  predetermines  within 
certain  limits  the  spirit  of  its  institutions ;  it  is  the  direct 
exponent  of  the  quality  of  racial  irritability,  and  apparently 
more   fundamental,   persistent  and   inimitable  than    intellectual 
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traits.  We  are  all  aware  how  apt  the  Orientals  who  attend  our 
universities  are  to  acquire  our  intellectual  habits,  and  how  super- 
ficial an  impression  our  pedagogical  systems  leave  on  their 
character.  "  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar."  Very 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  relation  of  national  temperament  to 
conditions  of  food,  climate,  ancestry,  etc.,  but  striking  differ- 
ences exist,  and  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  form  and 
spirit  of  the  art,  literature,  ethics  and  politics  of  different  races 
are  to  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  temperament  even 
more  than  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  There  is,  too,  an 
interesting  parallelism  between  lower  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion, lower  organic  forms  of  life,  and  the  child,  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  controlled  largely  by  mandatory  stimuli.  Great 
popular  movements  and  national  upheavals,  like  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  are  always  tempera- 
mental rather  than  intellectual  expressions,  and  we  are  correct 
in  calling  these  movements  instinctive.  The  substitution  of 
action  based  on  knowledge  for  action  based  on  feeling  is  made 
possible  in  the  individual  and  in  society  by  the  development  of 
higher  centers  of  control  and  the  power  of  choice  through  inhi- 
bition and  legislation.  The  fact  that  such  a  substitution  is  one 
of  the  professed  aims  both  of  pedagogy  and  of  sociology  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  the  examination  of  the  forms  of  control 
which  have  dominated  different  types  of  society,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  and  forces  leading  from  one  form  of 
control  to  another. 

The  animal  in  the  protozoan  period  is  played  on  solely  by 
the  forces  of  external  nature.  In  societies,  especially  in  human 
society,  another  set  of  stimuli  is  introduced,  and  the  nature  of 
reaction  on  stimuli  in  general  is  modified.  Language  and 
memory  give  every  member  of  the  group  opportunity  to  play 
upon  the  nature  of  every  other  member  of  the  group.  The 
individual  is  no  longer  a  harp  played  upon  by  natural  forces, 
but  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  social  forces :  words,  ideas  and 
sentiments  are  substituted  for  light,  gravity  and  acid.  In  this 
way  we  first  get  the  great  problem  of  association  clearly  before 
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us,  and  are  on  the  way  to  work  out  the  laws  of  human  emotion 
and  intelligence.  Irritability,  or  as  we  call  it  in  human  society, 
sensibility,  is  the  quality  in  virtue  of  which  we  get  any  reac- 
tion ;  intelligence  is  the  mediation  of  the  direction  of  the  action, 
and  education  (association,  tradition  of  ideas,  discipline, 
precept,  coercion),  represents  all  possible  stimuli  which  may. 
reach  the  individual  from  society,  modifying  old  impulses 
and  life-directions,  and  calling  out  new  ones.  Morality  is  a 
term  whose  content  varies  immensely  among  different  peoples, 
but  it  is,  in  its  widest  meaning,  a  feeling  in  favor  of  the  forms 
of  practice  which  have  proven  of  life-saving  advantage  to 
a  people,  and  which  by  heredity,  tradition  and  authority  have 
become  relatively  fixed. 

"  Empirically  all  changes  manifest  themselves  as  the  result 
of  the  universal  reciprocal  action  between  the  simplest  part  and 
the  sum  of  all  the  parts  of  nature,  —  an  action  which  expresses 
itself  physically  as  gravity,  heat,  light,  chemical  affinity ;  sociol- 
ogically, as  nervous  energy,  speech,  association,  etc." '  For 
working  purposes  we  take  the  individual  as  "the  simplest  part 
of  nature,"  or  rather  as  the  unit  on  which  "the  sum  of  all  the 
parts  of  nature"  act,  and  which  are  acted  on  in  turn  by  him,  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  set  over  against  him  the  variables  which 
condition  this  action.  The  order  in  which  these  variables  are 
considered  is  not  all-important,  since  they  coexist  in  varying 
proportions  at  every  stage.  A  convenient  working  schedule  is 
the  following: 

1.  Habitat.  Food-conditions.  Anthropo-geography.  (Con- 
ditioning temperament  and  aptitude.) 

2.  Somatic  anthropology:  laws  of  growth  and  variation; 
effects  of  crossing  and  interbreeding;  heredity,  atavism, 
etc. 

3.  Reproductive  life ;  love  and  marriage;  the  psychology  of 
sex ;  sex  as  a  social  stimulus. 

4.  Technology :  the  useful  arts ;  science. 

5.  itsthetic. 

'  A.  ScHAEFFLE,  Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Kbrpers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  20. 
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6.  Animism  (Religion,  Myth,  Superstition). 

7.  Jurisprudence,  Politics  (Formal  control). 

Morality,  like  intelligence,  is  a  function  of  each  of  the  fore- 
going captions.  It  represents  predominantly  the  affective,  as 
intelligence  represents  the  intellectual,  phase  of  consciousness. 
Language,  reflecting  the  content  of  consciousness,  and  patho- 
logical conditions,  marking  the  failure  of  normal  corollations 
and  instincts  (unfitness,  immorality),  are  valuable  aids  at  every 
point. 

Food  and  sex,  like  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  are  the  points 
about  which  the  whole  process  turns.  These  were  the  great  orig- 
inal stimuli  to  action  and  culture,  and  "making  war,  making  love, 
and  making  things"  have  been  very  aptly  called  by  Miss  Sim- 
cox  man's  chief  occupation.  War  has  been  primarily  with  refer- 
ence to  territory  on  which  to  find  food  ;  and  in  connection  with  this, 
and  with  that  other  form  of  war  which  we  call  "the  struggle  for 
existence,"  systems  of  law,  politics,  morals  and  religion  have 
indirectly  arisen.  Technology,  in  its  relation  both  to  war  and  to 
industry,  has  been  connected  with  food.  Art  reflects  the  affec- 
tive side  of  the  life  process,  and  it  has  shown  in  its  whole  course 
a  predilection  for  love  and  war.  No  very  considerable  body  of 
art  except  architecture  would  remain,  indeed,  if  we  omitted  these 
motives. 

A  statement  of  life  in  terms  of  food  and  sex  is  as  crass,  when 
applied  to  culture  conditions,  as  the  chemical  definition  of  man 
as  "forty  pounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  scattered  through  five 
pailfuls  of  water."  But  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  food 
and  sex  are  the  irreducible  factors  of  social  life ;  and  beginning 
with  these,  we  may  hope  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  differ- 
ent variables  of  society:  ideas,  institutions,  beliefs,  sentiments, 
language,   arts,   literature  —  and   to   trace  the   "red  thread"  of 

consciousness  through  them. 

W   I.  Thomas. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


RECENT    SOCIOLOGICAL   TENDENCIES   IN    FRANCE, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  recent  tendencies  in  sociological  discussion  in 
France,  and  to  offer  some  comments  from  the  point  of  view  of 
psychology  and  the  history  of  thought. 

Recent  discussions '  in  France,  as  is  indicated  by  the  titles 
cited,  have  dealt  largely  with  the  province  and  methods  of  soci- 
ology. The  works  of  Tarde  and  Durkheim'  are  the  most 
thoroughgoing  in  this  respect  and  have  occasioned  most  of  the 
other  literature  here  noticed.  What  then  are  the  conceptions  of 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  social  facts,  the  subject  matter 
for  sociology? 

M.  Tarde,  as  is  well  known,  finds  the  characteristic  of  social 
phenomena  to  be  imitation.3  He  is  especially  concerned  in  the 
first  of  the  two  works  under  consideration  with  the  problem  of 
marking  off  sociology  from  the  history  of  societies  and  from 
biology.  As  opposed  to  certain  evolutionists  who  regard  all  insti- 
tutions (law  is  the  special  institution  here  taken  for  illustration 
of  the  general  principles)  as  having  passed  through  the  same 
stages  under  the  influence  of  biological  causes,  Tarde  holds 
that  these  causes  are  by  no  means  the  only  forces  at  work. 
Social  facts  may  be  the  effect  of  invention  and  discovery   or  of 

^Les  transformations  du  droit,  G.  Tarde,  2  i6me  ed.,  Alcan,  1894.  Review  of  the 
above,  R.  Berthelot,  Revue  de  metaphysique  et  de  morale,  1893,  pp.  507-18.  V Imi- 
tation et  la  hgique  sociak,  R.  Berthelot,  ibid.  1894,  pp.  93-7.  Li  problime  de  la 
sociologie,  G.  Simmel,  ibid.,  1894,  pp.  497-504.  Les  rigles  de  la  mlthode  sociologique, 
E.  DURKHEIM,  Revue  philosophique,  May-August,  1894.  La  sociologie:  ses  conditions 
d'existence,  son  importance  scientifique  et  philosophique,  M.  BERNfcs,  Revue  de  met.  et 
de  morale,  March  1895.  Sur  la  mlthode  de  la  sociologie,  M.  BERNis,  Revue  philos., 
March  and  April  1895.  V Annie  sociologiqtie,  1894,  P.  Lapie,  Revue  de  met.  et  de  la 
morale.  May  1895.     La  logique  sociale,  G.  Tarde,  Paris,  Alcan,  1895. 

•  His  articles  cited  above  are  a  sort  of  methodological  supplement  to  his  work  La 
division  du  travail  social. 

^  Les  lois  de  f  imitation,  1890. 
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imitation.  In  the  first  case  we  seek  explanations  for  similar  social 
facts  in  the  problems  set  man  by  his  environment  and  in  the 
response  due  to  his  constitution.  This  is  to  explain  by  physical 
and  physiological  (why  not  psychological?)  laws.  In  the  second 
case  we  have  the  data  for  a  "  pure  "  as  opposed  to  a  "  general  " 
sociology  since  we  have  to  do  only  with  social  causes.  These 
social  causes  all  falling  under  the  principle  of  imitation  may  be 
of  two  sorts,  logical  or  non-logical.  Imitation  may  be  called 
logical  when  a  given  invention  is  imitated  because  more  useful, 
I.  e.,  according  better  with  the  end  fixed  by  the  desires,  or  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  truer,  i.  e.,  more  in  accord  with  the  principle 
underlying  the  beliefs  of  the  imitator.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
imitation  is  caused  by  a  preference  due  to  the  origin  or  date  of 
an  invention  it  may  be  called  non-logical. 

M.  Berthelot  in  his  review  of  Tarde  objects  that  to  limit 
social  facts  to  those  in  which  imitation  is  involved  is  to  beg  the 
question.  If  we  are  to  refer  every  conscious  activity  other  than 
imitation  to  the  mental  and  this  in  turn  to  the  physiological  consti- 
tution, why  is  it  not  equally  true  that  imitation  is  itself  to  be 
biologically  explained?  We  cannot  escape  biology  in  this  way. 
There  are  many  inventions  necessary  for  the  existence  of  society 
and  due  to  the  influence  of  the  social  group.  These  are  the  true 
subjects  for  investigation  by  a  "pure"  sociology,  and  should 
form  the  content  of  social  logic.  Imitation  comes  into  the  sphere 
of  sociology  just  so  far  as  it  is  thus  necessary.  It  should  be 
subordinate  to  social  logic,  not  the  first  principle  under  which 
social  logic  is  ranged  as  a  minor  part.  To  make  imitation  the  sole 
principle  is  to  use  it  as  the  Ionic  philosophers  used  water,  air,  etc. 

Simmel  also  attempts  to  delimit  the  sociological  from  the 
social  in  a  broad  sense.  If  sociology  embraces  all  that  happens 
in  society  and  simply  reduces  the  individual  to  the  social,  it 
would  be  merely  a  general  method  as,  ^.^.,  induction — not  a 
special  science.  But  just  as  in  psychology  we  separate  out  the 
content  of  the  mental  states  and  consider  only  the  form,  so  soci- 
ology must  isolate  the  distinctively  social,  and  consider  the^  form 
of  association  as  such,  leaving  the  content,  i.  e.,  the  objects  and 
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interests  realized  by  association,  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  the 
specific  historical  and  material  sciences.  This  "  form  "  in  ques- 
tion is  reciprocal  action,  association.  We  are  to  study  the  special 
forms  of  subordination,  concurrence,  imitation,  opposition,  divis- 
ion of  labor,  found  in  the  various  types  of  social  groups.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  phenomena  are  not  social  merely 
because  they  are  parallel,  nor  do  similarities  and  regularities 
established  by  statistics  belong  to  our  science  if  each  has  an  indi- 
vidual cause.  Not  what  takes  place  iti  society  but  what  takes  by 
society  is  the  field  of  sociology. 

The  criticism  which  Berthelot  applies  to  Tarde  above  might 
also  be  applied  to  the  criterion  for  social  facts  propounded  by 
Durkheim.  According  to  the  latter  a  social  fact  comprises  every 
kind  of  action,  whether  fixed  in  definite  law  or  not,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  an  external  constraint  upon  the  individual,  or  it 
may  be  otherwise  defined  as  one  which  is  general  throughout  a 
given  society  and  has  a  proper  existence  of  its  own,  independent 
of  its  individual  manifestations.  Language,  laws  both  statute 
and  moral,  religious  beliefs,  financial  systems  impose  themselves 
upon  the  individual.  They  are  general  because  collective  (i.  e., 
obligatory)  and  not  vice  versa.  A  collective  sentiment  which 
flashes  into  life  in  an  assembly  is  something  quite  other  than  the 
common  element  of  all  the  individual  sentiments.  It  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  common  life. 

M.  Durkheim  then  goes  on  to  an  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive exposition  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  by  sociology.' 
These  methods  include  — 

(i)  Rules  relating  to  observation  of  social  facts.  These 
rules  are:  {a)  consider  social  facts  as  things.  Bacon's  "idols" 
all  find  their  counterparts  in  social  science  at  present.  Comte, 
with  his  law  of  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  Spencer, 
with  his  idea  of  cooperation,  spontaneous  or  imposed,  as  the 
essential   characteristic    of  society,  make  preconceived  theories 

•  The  following  rdsum^,  as  well  as  some  other  portions,  of  this  article,  is  expanded 
from  accounts  which  I  have  given  in  the  Psychological  Review  for  May,  July  and 
November,  1895. 
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rather  than  actual  facts  the  starting  point,  [b')  In  defining  and 
grouping  phenomena  such  as  crime,  the  family,  etc.,  use  at  first 
external  marks  only,  not  what  may  be  deemed  the  essential  char- 
acteristic. This  last  should  be  left  to  emerge  as  the  result  of 
our  investigation,  not  assumed  at  the  outset,  nor  should  we  fix 
on  merely  a  part  of  the  class  of  facts  and  test  the  rest  by  a 
standard  so  derived,  (t )  Study  especially  the  consolidations  of 
social  facts  in  law,  proverbs,  modes,  etc.,  e.g.,  the  law  of  suc- 
cession for  determining  the  actual  view  of  the  family  relations 
which  has  found  a  permanent  form. 

(2)  Rules  for  distinguishing  the  pathological  from  the  nor- 
mal. It  is  a  much  mooted  question  whether  sociology  shall  rest 
with  a  scientific  ascertainment  of  facts,  or  whether  it  shall 
attempt  to  become  of  practical  value  by  telling  what  should  be. 
It  is  of  course  evident  that  social  health  is  desirable ;  can  we 
point  out  in  what  it  consists?  The  ordinary  method  is  to  assume 
some  criterion  of  health  at  the  start  (freedom  from  suffering, 
adaptation  to  environment),  but  these  are  either  arbitrary  or 
impracticable.  The  true  objective  method  is  to  take  for  our  cri- 
terion at  the  outset  only  an  external  mark,  viz.,  define  the  nor- 
mal, merely  as  the  general.  Hence  normal  =  the  mean,  dis- 
eased ==  the  exceptional.  But  it  is  evident  that  greater  fre- 
quency must  ordinarily  be  due  to  superiority,  to  health. 
(Durkheim  here  obviously  either  must  leave  out  the  notion 
of  moral  or  aesthetic  superiority,  or  make  them  equivalent  to 
physical  superiority,  or,  assume  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
secure  the  morally  fittest  —  assumptions  as  serious  as  those  to 
which  he  objects);  hence  (<z)  we  may  control  our  results  by 
seeking  the  cause  of  the  generality  of  a  given  phenomenon  in  its 
relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  life  in  the  type  in  question, 
and  ((^)  this  becomes  especially  important  in  the  case  of  a  social 
species  in  a  transitional  stage. 

(3)  For  making  the  classification  into  social  types  the 
objective  principle  to  be  adopted  as  our  standard  is  that  of  sim- 
plicity, i.  e.,  we  ask  whether  a  given  group  is  made  up  of  units 
which  enclose  other  units  more  simple  than  itself. 
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(4)  Rules  for  explaining  social  facts,  (a)  It  is  common  to 
find  the  reason  of  a  fact  in  its  utility.  This  is  to  confound  final 
with  efficient  causation  and  is  no  more  admissible  here  than  in 
natural  science.  Function  and  cause  must  be  examined  sepa- 
rately. (But  as  M.  Bernes  insists  in  his  article,  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  society  is  intelligent  action.  While  then  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  actual  use  was  foreseen  and  so  consciously  aimed 
at  by  the  social  group,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  possible  that  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  To  exclude  all  teleological  explana- 
tion from  history  is  to  assume  that  social  facts  are  in  no  wise 
different  from  physical  facts ;  it  begs  the  question  in  advance.) 
(b)  the  cause  of  a  social  fact  must  always  be  sought  in  preced- 
ing social  facts,  not  in  states  of  individual  consciousness,  (c)  The 
function  of  a  social  fact  should  be  sought  in  the  relation  it  sus- 
tains to  some  social  end.  (d)  The  first  origin  of  every  social  pro- 
cess should  be  sought  in  the  constitution  of  the  internal  social 
medium.  This  will  depend  upon  two  factors  :  (o)  the  number 
of  social  units,  the  "volume  "  of  society ;  ()3)  the  degree  of  con- 
centration, the  "  dynamic  density,"  which  is  in  turn  a  function  of 
the  number  of  individuals  who  are  in  commercial  and  social  rela- 
tions. If  we  do  not  adopt  this  plan  we  are  reduced  to  explain 
social  progress  by  "  tendencies  "  instead  of  by  real  causes  ;  and 
further  we  are  forced  to  treat  all  as  one  species  in  greater  or  less 
stages  of  advancement. 

(5)  Methods  of  induction,  {a)  The  doctrine  of  plurality  of 
causes,  bound  up  with  Mill's  philosophic  presuppositions  is  to  be 
rejected.  The  same  effect  is  not  produced  by  different  causes. 
(b)  The  most  valuable  of  the  inductive  methods  for  our  purpose 
is  that  of  concomitant  variations,  for  which  we  may  draw  our 
facts  either  from  a  single  unique  society  at  different  times,  or 
from  several  societies  of  the  same  kind,  or  from  several  of  differ- 
ent kinds. 

The  three  articles  of  M.  Bernes  are  devoted  in  part  to  a  crit- 
icism of  Durkheim  but  develop  also  the  author's  own  views  of 
the  province  and  method  of  the  science.  The  two  dominant 
characteristics  of  contemporary  sociology  are  declared  to  be,  (d) 
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imitation  of  natural  science,  especially  biology,  and  ip)  absolute 
opposition  to  subjective  (psychological)  sociology  under  all  its 
forms,  in  particular  the  refusal  to  attribute  any  role  to  the 
reflective  will  of  the  members  of  society.  These  two  character- 
istics are  sources  of  fundamental  errors.  To  make  sociology 
purely  "objective  "  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  essential  character.  The 
common  fault  of  both  subjective  and  objective  sociology  is  to 
identify  the  subjective  with  the  individual,  whereas  by  looking 
within  we  may  pass  the  bounds  of  individuality  as  truly  as  by 
looking  without.  The  society  of  which  we  form  a  part  is  within 
us  as  truly  as  we  are  within  it.  Sociability,  more  or  less  con- 
scious, is  as  truly  an  element  in  the  social  reality  of  the  present 
as  is  any  objective  social  phenominon.  Society  is  a  "becoming," 
as  well  as  a  thing.  In  proportion  as  it  more  nearly  approaches 
coordinate,  conscious  action  and  corresponds  better  to  its  defini- 
tion—  in  proportion,  that  is,  as  it  creates  itself  —  it  becomes 
more  completely  an  object  of  science  ;  but  a  science  whose  laws 
are  at  once  objective  and  ideal. 

M.  Tarde's  Logique  Sociale  is  too  important  a  work  for  adequate 
notice  here.  I  may  mention,  however,  its  relation  to  his  former 
work  and  its  general  purpose.  As  indicated  by  its  title  it  aims 
to  discover  the  necessary  conditions  of  society.  As  Kant's  logic 
asked  "  How  is  knowledge  possible?"  so  social  logic  asks  "  How 
is  society  possible?"  and  finds  its  social  categories,  permanent, 
necessary  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium  of  society.  These  are 
either  {a)  logical,  viz.,  language  and  the  deity,  or  {b)  teleological, 
conceptions  of  good  and  evil.  We  study,  then,  the  judgment  and 
will  at  work  in  society.  Society  began  when  the  judgments  and 
wills  of  individuals  came  consciously  into  contact  in  agreement 
or  discord.  Beliefs  and  desires  constitute  the  body  of  our  con- 
scious life  and  so  the  sources  of  social  phenomena.  Imitation  is 
but  the  social  memory,  an  indispensable  condition,  but  not  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  social  consciousness.  After  a  prelim- 
inary chapter  on  individual  logic  the  categories  cited  above  are 
studied  as  conditions  of  society,  various  analogies  are  discovered 
or  in  some  cases  one  is  tempted  to  say   invented)  between  the 
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social  and  the  individual  consciousness,  the  laws  of  the  great 
inventions  by  which  society  progresses  are  studied,  and  then  the 
author  passes  to  the  applications  of  his  principles  to  language, 
religion,  political  economy,  art,  and  the  sentiments  (/f  coeur).  It 
is  scarcely  probable  that  the  catagories  announced  will  maintain 
themselves  as  the  only  or  correct  ones,  but  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  these  systematically  can  hardly  fail  to  make 
for  real  progress. 

From  the  discussions  already  noted,  and  from  the  charac- 
ter of  other  works  noted  by  Lapie  in  his  summary,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  recognize  a  more  intimate 
relation  of  sociology  to  psychology.  As  in  America  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  is  the  "psychic  factor"  which  is  most  important 
(Ward)  or  that  sociology  is  really  a  part  of  psychology  (Gid- 
dings),  so  French  writers  are  becoming  dissatisfied  with  mechan- 
ical and  biological  conceptions  and  seeking  for  more  adequate 
categories.  The  prevailing  opposition  to  subjective  (psycholog- 
ical) sociology,  in  particular  the  refusal  to  attribute  any  role  to 
the  reflective  will  of  members  of  society  is  declared  to  be  fatal 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  really  distinguishing  mark  of  society, 
viz.,  intelligent  action.  Lapie  admits  the  prevalence  hitherto  of 
biological  conceptions  but  sees  in  nearly  all  the  literature  of  the 
past  year  the  signs  of  a  new  era.  This  is  shown  {a)  in  the  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  word  "organism,"  {b')  in  the  defini- 
tion of  social  facts  and  (c)  in  the  views  as  to  what  constitutes 
explanation  of  social  facts. 

It  is  objected  that  the  word  "  organism  "  is  a  biological  term 
which  has  exercised  a  seductive  but  unfortunate  influence  on 
sociological  thought,  nor  is  the  objection  met  entirely  by  pre- 
fixing the  adjective  "  social."  Societies  are  rather  ^tres  spirituels. 
This  dissatisfaction  has  been  commented  upon  by  the  editor  in  a 
former  number  of  this  journal.  Some  remarks  from  another 
point  of  view  suggest  themselves.  It  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate 
to  use  an  inappropriate  category.  Nothing  can  speak  more 
eloquently  on  this  point  than  the  history  of  psychology  itself. 
The  tabula  rasa,   the  "association"   of   ideas,  the  "Statik  und 
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Mechanik  der  Vorstellungen  "  have  drawn  the  psychologist  into 
numerous  snares.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  nearly  all  psychical  terms  {e.g.  "psychical"  itself) 
bear  within  them  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept for  which  they  stand.  If  the  sociologists  give  a  new 
content  to  the  conception  of  society  it  will  not  be  difificult  to 
put  a  new  meaning  into  the  term.  Nor  would  this  be  so  much 
putting  a  new  meaning  into  the  term  as  bringing  out  the  implied 
significance  of  the  word  itself.  For  as  Kant  pointed  out'  when 
alluding  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  organization  "  to  denote  the 
body  politic,  this  is  appropriately  used  for  a  state  in  which  every 
member  is  both  means  and  end  to  others  and  to  the  whole  just 
because  we  can  understand  any  organized  structure  of  nature 
only  by  the  aid  of  categories  drawn  from  the  mental  life.  Even 
though  we  may  be  obliged  to  say  that  our  concept  is  an  analogy 
merely,  and  not  a  constitutive  category,  it  remains  true  that  our 
only  way  of  conceiving  an  organized  and  self-organizing  being 
is  by  the  idea  of  the  reciprocal  relation  of  parts  and  whole,  and 
we  can  conceive  the  unity  of  a  manifold  only  in  terms  of 
consciousness."  The  term  then  may  well  enough  be  retained 
if  we  are  careful  to  recognize  its  implications. 

But  there  are  conceivable  advantages  from  making  a  wider 
use  in  sociology  than  has  been  customary  of  another  term  more 
distinctly  set  apart  for  the  psychological  sphere,  viz.,  the  term 
person.  This  may  at  once  suggest  the  objection  that  we  are 
hypostatizing  an  abstraction  if  we  speak  of  society  as  a  person, 
since  society  is  composed  of  individuals  and  has  no  distinct 
existence.  But  it  should  be  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  I 
use  the  word  in  its  present  psychological  sense  and  not  in  its  old 
metaphysical  sense  of  "simple  substance."  •  The  "person" 
exists  in  the  various  states,  feelings,  etc.,  not  apart  from  them, 
and  these  in  turn  are  no  longer  conceived  as  though  independ- 
ent entities,  coming  into  association,  inhibiting  each  other  and 

'Kr.  d.  Urthnhkraft,  §  65,  H.  V.  387. 

"  So  the  demand  for  some  principle  that  should  afford  the  unity  seen  in  organic 
bluings  led  Leibniz  to  revive  the  entelechy  of  Aristotle  as  the  monad.  Cf.  Windel- 
BAND,  History  of  fkilos,  p.  422,  note  6. 
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so  on,  but  rather  as  phases  of  a  continuous  activity,  isolated  for 
convenience  in  treatment.  The  "self,"  as  Professor  James  has 
brilliantly  shown,  is  a  very  complex  and  even,  so  to  speak,  plural 
being.  Personality,  regarded  as  the  purposive,  interrelated  and 
unified  activity  of  various  desires  may  thus  be  of  all  grades 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  impulses  have  passed  into 
conscious  desires,  and  desires  in  turn  have  become  systematized 
into  unity  of  steadfast  purpose.  With  this  in  mind  Wundt' 
urges,  that  the  social  person  is  as  "real"  as  the  individual  per- 
son ;  ''so  viel  Actualitdt,  so  viel  Realitdt"  is  true  in  either  sphere. 
Taking  such  a  conception  of  personality  as  an  analogy  or 
guiding  clue,  many  fruitful  suggestions,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
come  to  the  sociologist.  True  it  is  that  in  individual  and  in 
society  the  early  life  is  impulsive,  unrelated,  with  little  conscious 
unity  of  purpose,'  yet  with  language  and  religion  and  art,  with 
industrial  and  intellectual  cooperation,  many  a  people  has  come 
to  "know  what  it  wants,"  and  to  act  unitedly  in  order  to  get  it. 
As  Bernes  puts  it,  "Every  collective  aspiration  which  by  its 
realization  results  in  consolidating  the  group,  in  making  it  more 
complex,  more  plastic,  more  conscious  of  itself,  becomes  thereby 
a  cause  of  progress.  Society  corresponds  better  to  its  definition 
in  proportion  as  it  creates  itself."  This  consideration  of  the 
developing  social  consciousness  will  determine  the  categories 
which  we  are  to  apply  to  the  explanation  of  its  movements. 
We  examine,  of  course,  the  reactions  of  structure  and  function, 
we  observe  the  influence  of  natural  selection  upon  choices  (Gid- 
dings),  but  we  bear  in  mind  that  "response  to  environment"  in 
the  case  of  conscious  intelligence  may  mean  a  response  which 
transforms  the  environment  as  well  as  a  response  which  is  modi- 
fied by  it.  Just  in  proportion  as  man  individually  or  collectively 
comes  to  consciousness  must  we  use  the  category^  of  purpose  or 

'See  his  Logik,  2te  Auf.  1895,  Bd.  II.,  Abth.  II.,  pp.  29:  ff.,  and  611  ff.,  for  dis- 
cussion of  these  conceptions. 

'Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "Psychic  Factor  in  Civilization,"  has  emphasized  this  stage 
of  the  "social  person,"  but  the  stage  is  only  a  rudimentary  one. 

^Cf.,  for  the  use  of  the  category  of  "Zweck"  in  explaining  history,  A.  Riehl, 
Science  and  Metaphysics,  last  chapter. 
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end  in  explaining  his  activity.  Just  in  so  far  can  we  look 
for  voluntary  change  of  activity.  Society,  like  the  individual, 
can  move  forward,  if  it  will,  but  to  "will"  means  for  society,  as 
for  the  individual,  a  completely  intelligent  and  "mediated" 
desire,  not  a  mere  impulse  nor  a  blind  though  intense  feeling. 
Numerous  other  principles  will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  the 
relation  of  sociological  theory  to  practice  where  evidently  the 
greatest  current  need  is  that  felt  by  Socrates  for  the  individual, 
self-examination  and  an  insight  into  the  true  good  of  life  that 
shall  afford  a  criterion  of  the  value  of  particular  acts  and  aims. 
But  I  pass  on  to  notice  another  illustration  of  the  psychological 
tendency,  viz.,  the  definitions  offered  of  social  facts. 

Here  indeed  the  intimate  relation  to  psychology  seems  often 
to  be  felt  as  an  embarrassment.  If,  as  by  some,  social  facts  are 
defined  as  psychical  facts,  how  shall  we  distinguish  them  from 
the  facts  studied  by  psychology?  Where  draw  the  line  between 
social  and  individual  psychology?  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
difficulty  seems  due  to  a  lack  of  clearness  on  the  relation  between 
the  individual  and  the  social,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  thought  in  the  controversies  over  the  particular  and 
the  universal.  A  statement  like  that  of  Durkheim's,  quoted 
above,  that  a  "collective  sentiment  which  flashes  into  life  in  an 
assembly  is  something  quite  other  than  the  common  element  of 
all  the  individual  sentiments,"  seems  to  be  aimed  at  such  state- 
ments as  those  of  Mill,  "men  are  not,  when  brought  together, 
converted  into  another  kind  of  substance;"  "human  beings  in 
society  have  no  properties  but  those  which  are  derived  from  and 
may  be  resolved  into  the  laws  of  the  nature  of  individual  man." 
But  it  really  suffers  from  the  same  individualism.  There  is  ?w 
individual  man  for  ethics,  for  psychology,  for  logic,  or  for  sociol- 
ogy, except  by  abstraction,  —  that  is  if  by  individual  man  we 
mean  a  being  not  influenced  by  social  forces,  —  nor  are  there  any 
feelings,  thoughts  or  volitions  in  any  man  which  are  independent  of 
such  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  social  or  collective 
sentiment  which  exists  except  in  the  medium  of  individual  con- 
sciousness.    In  the  words  of  Sigwart,  "there  are  no  thoughts 
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which  think  themselves,  no  language  which  has  existed  except 
in  the  speech  of  the  individual,  no  belief  and  no  science  which 
has  shone  like  a  universal  sun  above  the  heads  of  individuals,  no 
constitution  which  has  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  conscious- 
ness, the  will,  the  feeling  of  duty  or  fear,  of  the  particular  citi- 
zen."' Social  psychology  will  not  then  look  for  an  entirely 
different  set  of  psychical  states  from  those  which  individual  psy- 
chology studies  (of  course  it  may  be  interested  in  some  more 
than  in  others);  it  will  rather  study  a  different  aspect  of  the  con- 
crete facts  of  life  of  which  other  aspects  are  studied  by  individ- 
ual psychology,'  just  as  social  logic  may  study  the  same  con- 
crete facts  as  the  philosophy  of  law  or  political  science.  Rous- 
seau's ecstatic  trance  when  the  thoughts  of  his  first  discourse 
came  before  him  is  of  interest  to  psychologist,  historian,  and 
sociologist,  not  to  say  physiologist  and  alienist. 

The  third  respect  in  which  the  psychological  tendency 
appears  is  in  the  general  inclination  to  find  explanations  in  psycho- 
logical laws.  This  is  seen  by  Lapie  in  several  works  of  the  past 
year,  the  most  notable  exception  being  Durkheim.  Here  too 
there  is  room  for  a  careful  criticism  and  clearing  up  of  just  what 
is  meant  by  explanation,  but  this  would  lead  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  paper. 

James  H.  Tufts. 

University  of  Chicago. 

'  Logic  (Eng.  trans.),  Vol.  II.,  p.  447.  The  whole  paragraph  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  social. 

»(y  Wundt,  Loeik  (2te  Auf.),  Bd.  II.,  Abth.  II.,  pp.  231  ff. 
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THE    FAMILY. 

If,  then,  society  be  the  union  of  those  who  by  nature 
demand  social  life,  all  its  various  phases  will  be  expressions  of 
this  need  of  union.  But  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  does 
not  exhaust  the  social  principles  of  Jesus.  Humanity  can  be 
normally  social  only  when  it  is  fraternal.  The  ideal  is  not  merely 
a  union,  but  a  union  of  brothers.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  society 
in  the  aggregate  is  true  also  of  its  various  institutions.  There 
too  must  fraternity  be  the  ideal  and  the  test  of  normality.  This 
principle  is  not  hard  to  trace,  but  in  some  particulars  it  has 
singularly  escaped  attention.  In  nothing,  however,  is  it  more 
apparent  than  in  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  family. 

I. 

As  one  might  expect  a  priori,  the  family  is  regarded  by 
Jesus  as  one  manifestation  of  the  essential  social  character  of 
men.  The  sexes  complement  one  another  as  the  two  halves  of  a 
whole.  This  finds  expression  in  his  well-known  use  of  the  words 
and  incidents  of  Genesis.  Marriage  has  a  divine  origin.  Hus- 
band and  wife  are  joined  together  by  God,  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  two  but  one.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Jesus  thus 
regards  marriage  as  monogamous  —  not  indeed  as  the  result  of 
an  evolving  conventionality,  but  as  the  result  of  the  divine 
creative  act."  Monogamy  is  thus  regarded  by  him  as  the  only 
normal,  the  only  divine  basis  of  family  relations.  By  this 
reaffirmation  of  the  noble  social  teaching  of  Moses,'  Jesus  sets 
his  disapproval  upon  all  forms  of  plural  marriage,  whether  legal 

'  Matt.  19  :  5,  6;  Mark  10  : 6-8.  No  words  reported  as  those  of  Jesus  are  more 
certainly  his  than  these  concerning  marriage  and  divorce. 

•It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  using  the  expression  "twain"  Jesus  follows 
the  Septuagint  rather  than  the  Hebrew,  which  reads  simply  "them." 
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or  illegal.  In  none  of  his  teachings  have  we  greater  economy 
of  expression,  but  in  none  is  his  meaning  less  in  doubt. 

But  it  would  be  an  incomplete  presentation  of  the  position 
of  Jesus  to  stop  at  this  point.  If  we  attempt  to  arrange  his 
thought  in  any  system,  the  union  of  two  persons  in  marriage 
becomes  one  factor  in  the  union  of  the  race ;  a  union  which 
appears  at  once  natural  for  mankind,  and  also  a  symbol  of  that 
divine  social  order  which  is  to  come,  when  all  men  are  to  be  sons 
of  God  and  society  thus  a  brotherhood.  It  is  not  the  creature 
of  law.  Law  can  simply  recognize  and  protect  it.  With  Jesus 
marriage  on  its  physical  side  is  an  actual  union  of  complement- 
ing personalities  —  a  forming  of  one  flesh.  It  is  one  of  the 
primal  facts  of  human  life,  and  because  it  is  a  conditioning  fact 
and  not  a  merely  formal  conception  of  the  law  books,  it  is  espe- 
cially sacred  and  inviolable.  It  is  in  itself  a  fraternity —  a  micro- 
cosmic  kingdom  of  God. 

On  its  physical  side  Jesus  regards  marriage  —  like  the  other 
physical  elements  in  the  evolving  social  order — as  an  institution 
to  be  found  only  in  the  present  seon.  The  much-married  woman 
of  the  Sadducees'  riddle,'  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave  was  no 
longer  to  be  subject  to  the  perplexing  levirate  law,  for  in  the 
resurrection  humanity  neither  marries  nor  is  given  in  marriage, 
but  is  to  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven.  And  yet  while  Jesus  thus 
recognizes  the  physical  basis  of  marriage,  he  never  regards  it  as 
in  any  way  sinful  or  ignoble;  so  far  is  he  removed  from  the 
perversions  that  an  ascetic  faith  has  so  frequently  forced  upon 
humanity.  As  long  as  human  nature  and  human  relations  are 
as  they  are,  so  long  will  marriage  be  the  first  human  tie.  For  it 
ties  otherwise  the  closest  are  to  be  broken.  Filial  dependence, 
the  family  itself  are  to  yield  before  the  marital  union  and  the 
future  family.  But  the  physical  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it  the 
permanent  element  in  marriage.  This  must  be  found  in  the 
same  fraternal  spirit  which  guarantees  a  perpetuation  of  the 
kingdom.  Just  as  this  ideal  society  is  independent  of  physical 
bounds  and  changing  physical  elements,  so,  we  may  infer,  is  the 

'  Matt.  22  :  23  ;  Mark  12  :  18-25  ;  Luke  20  :  27-36. 
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ultimate  basis  of  the  marriage  relation  to  be  found  in  spiritual 
rather  than  physical  unity.  Between  man  and  wife  here  is  to 
be  a  union  in  spirit  that  springs  from  a  love  that  is  not  mere  pas- 
sion, but  is  volitional  and  moral.  When  physical  surroundings 
have  passed  away,  then  will  the  spiritual  union,  which  must 
have  accompanied  the  physical,  survive,  and  the  completed 
family  become  even  more  apparently  like  the  completed  society, 
a  psychical  union.  Until  this  consummation  of  human  progress 
comes,  therefore,  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  growing 
kingdom  are  to  be  exhibited  in  this  its  typical  and  initial  unity. 
Thus  here,  as  in  other  social  relations,  the  spiritual  union 
must  supplement  and  ennoble  the  physical.  "  If  trust  be  incom- 
plete, marriage,  we  know,  cannot  have  its  perfect  work.  If  trust 
be  broken,  marriage  perishes.  But  by  interchange  of  thought 
and  hope  and  prayer  in  marriage,  trust  ripens  into  faith."' 

It  is  unnecessary  for  the  appreciation  of  this  position 
of  Jesus  to  follow  him  in  his  terminology.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  consequence  whether  the  basis  of  this  conception  of 
the  marriage  relation  be  regarded  as  a  literal  divine  word  or  as 
human  nature  itself;  whether  the  institution  itself  be  the  out- 
come of  a  creative  fiat  or  of  evolution.  The  one  essential  point 
is  its  absolute  truth  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  ethics  and 
human  history.  Marriage  is  indeed  a  fundamental  human  rela- 
tion; it  is  in  its  normal  condition  when  monogamous;  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  living  together  of  man  and  woman;  it  is  a 
psychical  as  well  as  a  physical  completion  of  individuals;  and 
as  such  it  is  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  a  fraternity  that 
depends  for  its  perpetuation  upon  love.' 

II. 
From  this  point  of  view  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  divorce 
becomes  not  only  simple  but  inevitable.     So  long  as  marriage  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  law,  of  conventionality,  but  is  one  expres- 

'  Wescott,  Tht  Social  Aspects  of  ChrisHanity,  p.  25. 

•"It  is  clear  that  monogamy  has  long  been  growing  innate  in  the  civilized  man. 
For  all  the  ideas  and  sentiments  now  associated  with  marriage,  have,  as  their  impli- 
cation, the   singleness  of   the  union."— Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,    I.,    673- 
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sion  of  the  fundamental  social  nature  of  man  in  Doth  its  physical 
and  spiritual  expression;  and  so  long  as  it  is  monogamous,  to 
be  characterized  by  the  modesty  that  is  possible  alone  in  such  a 
relation;  so  long  must  it  be  unbreakable  by  statute.  Divorce  by 
Jesus  is  regarded  as  impossible,  except  as  a  formal  recognition 
of  an  already  broken  union.  As  marriage  gives  rise  to  an  actual 
union  of  personalities,  it  can  be  broken  only  by  an  actual  sev- 
erance of  this  union.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  law  can  no 
more  annul  it  than  it  can  annul  an  arch.  "  What  God  has  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  In  this  again  Jesus  was  in 
contrast  with  his  times.  The  astonishing  laxity  which  prevailed 
among  the  fashionable  clique  at  Rome,  even  if  all  due  allowance 
be  made  for  the  natural  exaggeration  of  moralists  and  poets,  is 
well  known  from  the  literature  of  the  empire,'  to  say  nothing  of 
the  early  Christian  writers."  But  the  same  tendencies  were  at 
work  among  the  less  corrupt  circles  of  Judea.  There,  too,  the 
general  laxity  in  regard  to  divorce  was  quite  as  striking.  The 
liberal  school  of  Hillel  was  here  more  the  offender  than  that  of 
Shammai.  By  an  exceedingly  broad  interpretation  of  Deut. 
24:1  (the  sole  ground  for  divorce  in  the  Mosaic  code),  it  was 
judged  permissible  to  divorce  a  wife  if  she  had  spoiled  her  hus- 
band's dinner,  and  later,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  words  of 
R.  Akiba,  even  if  the  husband  discovered  a  woman  more  to  his 
liking.3  Jesus  was  in  fact  opposed  by  his  countrymen,  to  whom, 
thanks  to  the  popular  teaching,  his  doctrine  seemed  fanaticism. 
Moses,  they  objected,*  had  allowed  divorce,  had  even  commanded 
that  a  "  bill  of  divorcement "  should  be  given  in  case  of  separation. 

See  also  p.  752  where  he  declares  such  a  marriage  to  be  "  manifestly  the  ultimate 
form."  So  Westeemarck,  The  History  0/  Human  Marriagf,  p.  $10.  Drummond, 
Tie  Ascent  of  Man  is   here   suggestive. 

'See  FriedlaNDER,  Sittengeschichte  der  Romer,  I.,  ch.  S;  Dollinger,  The 
Gentile  and  the  Jew,  II.,  230  sq. 

"  See,  for  instance,  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Jerome. 

3  But  there  is  here  opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  Juvenal,  for  a  large  allowance 
for  rhetoric.  Yet  the  general  ease  of  divorce  is  undeniable.  The  Talmud  devotes  an 
entire  tractate  (Gittin)  to  the  subject.  (See  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II., 
332  sq. ;  Stern,  Die  Fran  im  Talmud;  Weill,  La  Femme  Juive.) 

«Matt.  19  :7. 
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Jesus  was  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  position  by  any  quotation  of 
ancient  authorities.  He  admitted  that  Moses  had  allowed 
divorce  as  an  expedient,  a  choice  between  two  evils,  but,  appeal- 
ing not  to  statute  but  to  life,  he  protested  in  words  his  hearers 
would  have  regarded  as  older  even  than  the  law  of  Moses,  that 
such  permission  was  in  violation  of  a  primary  fact  of  human 
society,  an  undoing  of  the  law  of  creation,  a  violation  of 
human  nature. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  but  indicative  of  the  importance 
Jesus  accorded  the  family,  that,  not  content  with  thus  enun- 
ciating a  general  principle,  he  should  have  gone  into  minuter 
treatment  of  this  one  social  relation.  His  position  upon  many 
subjects  which  are  of  burning  interest  today,  and,  to  judge  from 
the  writings  of  the  time,  were  often  quite  as  much  so  in  his  own 
day,  is  often  non-committal,  almost  always  reserved,  although 
occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  ceremonial  uncleanness,  he 
expresses  in  a  pregnant  sentence  a  specific  principle.  But  in  the 
matter  of  divorce  he  has  left  us  some  of  the  most  explicit  legis- 
lation the  gospels  have  preserved.  Under  no  circumstances, 
provided  that  the  marriage  union  is  not  actually  broken  through 
the  unfaithfulness  of  one  of  the  parties,  is  a  husband  to  divorce 
his  wife,  or  a  wife  her  husband."  In  case  there  is  no  such  actual 
breaking  of  the  marriage  tie,  a  husband  who  puts  his  wife  away, 
be  it  never  so  legally,  causes  her  to  be  judged  as  belonging  to 
that  class  of  women  who  have  really  given  grounds  for  divorce ; 
he  brands  her  an  adulteress.'  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  divorce 
she  should  marry,  both  she  and  the  new  husband  commit  sin. 
The  original  union  is  still  existent.  Yet  if  adultery  has  actually 
been  committed,  the  guilty  party  may  be  divorced. 3     In  such  a 

'  'Ihis  addition  is  noteworthy.  It  had  not  been  customary  among  the  Jews  for  wives 
to  divorce  their  husbands,  but  about  the  time  of  Jesus  we  meet  several  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence among  the  official  class.  Thus  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  I,  divorced  her  husband 
(JosEPHUS,  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  15:8:  10),  and  later  Herodias,  at  least  nominally, 
divorced  her  husband  Herod,  in  order  to  live  with  his  brother,  Herod  Antipas.  But 
the  custom  was  more  Roman  than  Jewish, 

'Matt.  5  :  32. 

3  This  view  presupposes  the  exceptive  clause  in  Matt.  5:32  and  19:9.  This 
position  is  not  beyond  question,  especially  since  that  clause  does  not  appear  in  Mark 
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case  it  would  appear  as  if  the  two  parties  became  de  facto  unmar- 
ried; since  their  union  is  broken,  both  in  its  physical  and  its 
psychical  aspects,  they  are  no  longer  one  flesh,  nor  is  theirs  a 
community  of  love.  They  are  not,  therefore,  forbidden  by  Jesus 
to  marry  again.' 

But  two  things  are  here  very  evident:  (i)  Jesus  does  not 
command  a  divorce  even  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  His  recog- 
nition of  the  possibility  of  such  a  course  of  action  is,  so  to 
speak,  parenthetic.  The  ideal  of  brotherhood  and  the  need  of 
reconciliation  would  certainly  favor  a  maintenance  of  old  rela- 
tions even  after  divorce  is  permissible.  Forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation are  as  much  the  supreme  needs  in  the  family  as  at  the 
altar.  (2)  There  is  nothing  in  his  teachings  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  Jesus  disapproved  of  the  separation  of  a  married  pair 
for  other  causes  than  the  one  which  would  justify  divorce.  But 
remarriage  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife  who  are  thus 
separated  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  a  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage union  that  still  exists  between  them. 

10  :  II,  although  Meyer  may  be  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  there  understood  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  also  lacking  in  Luke  16  :  18,  but  the  omission  by  Luke  is  not  so 
serious  as  that  by  Mark.  Wendt  (Teaching  of  Jesus,  \.,  354)  judges  this  omission  as 
sufficient  ground  for  the  view  that  "the  simple,  unqualified  statement  '  to  put  away  a 
wife  on  the  ground  of  unchastity  is  not  culpable  adultery,'  does  not  correspond  with 
the  meaning  of  Jesus."  This  meaning  being  "that  the  obligation  of  marriage  is 
absolute,  and  no  dissolution  of  it  is  possible  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  adultery." 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  critical  grounds  the  addition  of  the  clause  by  Matthew 
(so  Bleek,  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  and  others)  is  more  probable  than  its  omission  by  Mark. 
Yet  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  text  the  exception  does  not  appear  foreign  to  the 
thought  of  Jesus.  Even  were  the  clause  omitted,  we  should  have  very  possibly  a 
strong  rhetorical  statement  like  others  of  Jesus.  (For  example,  Matt.  5:29,  30,  34.) 
And  in  any  case  the  main  thought  of  Jesus  would  be  unaffected.  An  interesting  com- 
mentary upon  his  position  is  to  be  seen  in  the  interpretation  put  by  Jesus  upon  the 
status  of  the  much  married  Samaritan  woman,  John  4:18. 

"  See  HovEY,  The  Scriptural  Law  of  Divorce,  and  Studies  in  Ethics  a7id  Religion, 
p.  321  sg.,  and  commentaries  (especially  Meyer,  and  Broadus)  on  the  above  passages. 
See  also  Strong,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  431-442,  and  Woolsev,  Divorce  ana 
Divorce  Legislation,  ch.  2,  although  so  far  as  his  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  this  point  is  concerned.  President  Woolsey's  views  were  later  reversed.  (See 
the  essay  by  President  Strong  just  mentioned.)  The  church  has  not  generally  favored 
this  interpretation.  See  Schmidt,  Social  Results  of  Christianity,  p.  201  sq.,  and,  espe- 
cially for  the  Roman  Catholic  position,  Cokvers,  Marriage  and  Divorce. 
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The  ground  for  this  definiteness  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
Marriage,  both  in  its  lower  and  its  higher  aspects,  is  the  basis  of 
family  unity.  Family  life  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  relations  out- 
side of  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  It  is  not  to  be  vio- 
lated even  in  look  and  thought.  Adultery  may  be  committed 
even  when  lust  never  passes  beyond  the  licentious  glance.'  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  natural  sanctity  of  marriage  is 
injured,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  nature  of  man  outraged 
and  ideal  fraternity  broken.  To  dishonor  this  first  of  human 
relationships  is  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society,  to  lower  present 
social  ideals,  to  do  injury  to  the  essential  nature  of  both  the 
man  and  the  woman.  It  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a 
purist  or  a  fanatic  that  Jesus  thus  put  checks  upon  divorce,  but 
in  that  of  the  ethical  and  social  philosopher.  Nor  —  and  this  is 
a  remarkable  thing  —  is  there  a  trace  of  the  current  formal  con- 
ception that  the  husband  had  any  property  rights  in  his  wife. 
On  the  contrary,  as  will  presently  appear,  Jesus,  to  a  surprising 
degree,  anticipated  today's  belief  in  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
It  was  this  as  well  as  the  underlying  principles  of  his  ideal 
society  that  led  him  in  the  face  of  popular  opinion  thus  to  form- 
ulate these  strict  statutes.  Modern  sentiment,  like  the  legislation 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  professional  teachers  of  his  day,  is 
opposed  to  such  severity  in  the  morals  of  matrimony.  Marriage 
is  assuming  much  more  the  character  of  a  legal  status  than  of  a 
natural  union.  Its  continuance  is  increasingly  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  desires  of  the  parties  concerned  and  the 
decision  of  the  courts.  So  far  as  mere  legal  separation  of 
unequally  or  ill-matched  persons  is  concerned,  the  ideal  described 
by  Jesus  would  not  antagonize  this  modern  tendency,  but  the 
general  consent  of  past  and  present  moral  teachers  and  states- 
men agrees  with  his  noble  rejection  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
scandalous  travesties  of  life's  most  sacred  union,  to  which  now- 
adays these  separations  generally  lead.  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  practicability  of  such  an  ideal;    it  may  be  too 

'  Matt.  5 :  27,  28.  Of  course  the  essence  of  this  conception  can  be  stated  less 
rhetorically. 
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absolute  for  an  imperfect  society.  But  it  can  at  least  be  sug- 
gested that  there  are  yet  grounds  for  hesitation  before  one 
admits  that  the  spirit  animating  this  part  of  the  social  teaching 
of  Jesus  has  been  materially  surpassed  by  much  of  today's 
divorce  legislation." 

III. 

1 .  It  is  characteristic  of  the  sanity  of  Jesus  that  at  this  point  he 
introduces  something  in  the  nature  of  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
eral teaching.  Although  marriage  is  thus  sacred,  and  although 
in  it  there  is  one  of  the  nucleus  points  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all 
men  are  not  to  marry.  There  is  something  pathetic  as  well  as 
humorous  in  the  anxiety  shown  by  the  disciples  over  his  stern 
teaching.^  It  seems  to  them  that  if  divorce  be  thus  forbidden 
it  were  better  not  to  marry  at  all!  Jesus,  with  characteristic 
tact,  grants  them  their  conclusion,  but  supplies  it  with  premises 
of  a  much  loftier  standard,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter 
presents  one  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of  his  entire  system, 
viz.,  that  a  good  thing  must  always  be  sacrificed  for  a  better 
thing.  No  man,  unless  like  Origen  he  be  utterly  blinded  by  an 
ascetic  and  fanatic  fervor,  could  ever  misinterpret  the  intense 
words  in  which  Jesus  expresses  this  axiom.  They  simply  form 
one  of  those  characteristic  additions  with  which  he  so  often 
modifies  a  truth  otherwise  absolutely  stated.  While  marriage  is 
supremely  good,  yet  if  for  any  cause  it  stand  in  the  way  of 
accepting  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  words  are  a  restatement  of  the  familiar  teaching 
of  the  sacrificed  eye  and  hand.'  And  Jesus  himself  practiced 
this  teaching. 

2.  But  possibly  another  exception  may  be  derived  from  the 
admission  by  Jesus  that  Moses  had  yielded  to  the  "  hardness  of 

■  For  an  opposite  view  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  see  TissOT,  Le  Marriage  et  U 
Divorce,  ch.  ix.,  and  a  careful  statement  by  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  Crafts,  Practical 
Christian  Sociology,  446-452.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  attempt  is  being 
made  here  simply  to  discover  the  exact  ideal  of  Jesus.  The  question  of  its  practica- 
bility and  its  gradual  realization  belongs  to  the  discussion  of  sociological  dynamics. 

'Matt.  19  :I0. 

3  Matt.  5  :  29,  30. 
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heart  "  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,'  and  had  allowed  divorce  on 
such  grounds  as  might  easily  be  made  to  permit  no  small  lati- 
tude. In  the  light  of  this  recognition  of  an  adjustment  of 
legislation  to  a  people's  capacity,  may  we  not  have  a  modifying 
clause  of  the  ideal  legislation? 

The  objection  is  weighty,  but,  disregarding  the  advisability  of 
admitting  such  an  accommodation  in  case  of  reformatory  legis- 
lation, as  a  modification  of  an  actual  ideal  of  family  life  set 
forth  by  Jesus,  it  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Jesus  is  here  con- 
fessedly setting  forth  a  social  ideal  for  the  present  age  and  for 
the  very  people  he  addressed.  By  his  own  statements  it  cannot 
possibly  apply  to  the  perfect  society  of  the  age  to  come, 
since  then  divorce  like  marriage  will  be  a  question  outgrown. 
To  admit  this  modification  would  be  to  destroy  his  social  ideal 
of  mutual  fraternity.  It  would  make  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  declares  the  indissoluble  union  of  two  persons  to 
be  the  divine  plan  of  creation,  also  declare  that  after  all  such  a 
union  is  not  essential  in  all  cases,  but  may  be  replaced  by  more 
or  less  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  partners.  Such  a  con- 
tradiction, it  must  be  remembered,  does  not  confront  the  man 
who  regards  marriage  as  simply  a  contract  which  guarantees  cer- 
tain peculiar  rights  to  the  two  consenting  parties.  In  such  a 
conception  law  makes  and  law  can  unmake  the  union.  But  with 
Jesus  marriage  is  a  fact,  not  a  definition.  God  and  nature  join  ; 
man  and  law  cannot  separate.  He  may  be  a  dreamer.  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  inconsistent.'' 

3.  Two  further  questions  are,  however,  not  answered : 
(i)  Would  not  this  position  of  Jesus  admit  divorce  in  case  the 
marriage  were  broken  in  its  psychical  side,  though  not  on  its 
physical ;  that  is,  in  case  of  an  utter  destruction  of  conjugal 
love,  although  neither  husband  and  wife  had  otherwise  broken 
marital  obligations  ?  (2)  Would  not  the  spirit  if,  indeed,  not 
the  letter  of  Jesus  be  met  in  case  of  a  divorce  granted  for  an 

'Matt.  19  :8;   Mark  10  :  $. 

'For  a  brief  discussion  of  these  two  possible  conceptions  of  marriage  see  Dike, 
"  Theory  of  the  Marriage  Tie,"  Andover  Review,  December,  1893. 
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absolute  desertion  ;  that  is,  would  not  Jesus  so  far  favor  the 
position  of  modern  law  as  to  grant  that  desertion  is,  if  not  con- 
structive adultery,  at  least  a  real  severing  of  both  physical 
and  psychical  union  ? 

So  far  as  the  first  of  these  questions  is  concerned,  a  moment's 
thought  will  convince  one  that  this  is  precisely  the  thing  Jesus  is 
attacking.  Metaphysically,  it  may  be,  such  a  position  would  be 
permissible.  Practically,  it  would  be  free  love.  And,  further, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  this  social  teaching  Jesus  is  not 
dealing  with  the  possible  situations  of  isolated  individuals,  but 
with  society  as  such.  He  is  here  subject  to  the  necessities  that 
surround  all  those  who  provide  for  the  common  good  of  society. 
It  is  not  to  the  point,  therefore,  to  plead  a  resulting  hardship  in 
specific  cases.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  the  second  of  these 
two  questions  categorically.  It  is  evident  that  desertion  might 
easily  be  regarded  as  a  redefinition  of  "  adultery,"  and  that  it  has 
good  reasons  for  being  admitted  on  the  very  grounds  by  which 
Jesus  establishes  his  general  position.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
have  a  question  of  interpretation  of  legislation,  and  there  will 
always  be  opportunity  for  question.  But  it  nevertheless  seems 
tolerably  clear  that,  except  perhaps  in  extreme  cases,  such  redef- 
inition is  at  once  repugnant  and  dangerous.  Waiving  the  exceed- 
ingly important  considerations  as  to  the  ease  by  which  such  a 
conception  of  adultery  could  be  abused,  it  seems  sufficient  to  say 
that  as  a  general  interpretation  this  view  is  to  be  rejected.  It 
involves  conditions  too  similar  to  those  which  Jesus  immediately 
attacked,  and  it  is  a  too  severe  strain  upon  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  term'  used  by  Jesus ;  it  is  hinging  too  many  possibilities  upon 
an  exceptive  clause  which  is  itself  omitted  by  an  orignal  source. 

But  it  should  again  be  said  that  at  present  we  are  not  so  much 
concerned  with  the  applications  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  with 
the  discovery  of  his  conception  of  the  ideal  forms  of  social  life. 
It  may  very  likely  yet  appear  that  in  an  attempt  at  realizing  this 
ideal,  legislators  and  reformers  must,  like  Moses,  concede  much 
to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts. 

'  ropvtla. 
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IV. 

It  follows  from  this  noble  conception  of  marriage  that  woman 
is  placed  by  Jesus  upon  a  plane  of  equality  with  man.  She  is 
neither  the  creature  of  his  fancy,  nor  is  she  in  a  relation  of 
either  real  or  formal  subjection.  Here,  it  is  true,  Jesus  was  less 
out  of  accord  with  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  Throughout  the 
Roman  empire  there  was  an  appreciable  advance  in  the  position 
of  women.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Essenes,  among  the 
Jews  the  wife  had  always  held  a  relatively  high  position,  and 
among  the  Romans  this  was  increasingly  true  through  the 
neglect  of  the  forms  of  marriage  involving  in  manu  relations. 
But  even  after  this  has  been  said,  no  person  acquainted  with 
Jewish  or  Roman  life  of  the  first  century  would  deny  that  Jesus 
gives  woman  a  position  essentially  different  from  that  accorded 
her  by  either  philosophy  or  custom. 

While  among  the  Romans  the  steady  emancipation  through 
which  woman  was  passing  was  winning  only  the  contempt  of  the 
professional  moralist  and  the  laughter  of  the  writer  of  comedy; 
and  while  in  Judea  the  noble  ideal  of  motherhood  was  being  low- 
ered by  the  ease  by  which  divorce  might  be  obtained;  with  Jesus 
there  is  neither  a  recognition  of  a  past  subjection  of  woman,  an 
attempt  at  her  emancipation,  nor  a  lament  over  the  difficulties  to 
be  foreseen  in  the  enforcement  of  his  teaching  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage. He  simply  treats  woman  as  an  equal — equal  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  and  divorce  equal  as  a  companion.  More 
than  once  is  the  despicable  conceit  of  some  Pharisee  or  disciple 
rebuked  by  his  exhibition  of  unconventional  sociability.  They 
might  wonder  or  complain;  but  none  the  less  he  taught  and 
loved.  All  through  the  gospel  story  we  find  a  surprisingly 
high  position  accorded  women.  The  life  of  Jesus  was  to  give 
something  more  than  protection  to  women.  It  made  them  the 
companions  of  men  —  equally  privileged  members  of  the  new 
human  brotherhood.  It  was  a  virgin  who  bore  the  Savior  ;  a 
woman  to  whom  he,  as  a  child,  was  subject,  and  by  whom,  in  all 
probability,  he  was  trained  and  educated; '  to  a  woman,  so  far  as 

*  Luke  2  :52. 
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we  have  any  record,  he  gave  the  first  clear  proclamation  of  his 
Messiahship.'  His  first  miracle  was  wrought  because  of  the 
faith  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother.''  A  woman,  who 
because  of  her  grateful  faith  poured  over  him  the  costly  oint- 
ment, is  the  only  person  to  whom  he  promised  an  immortality 
of  remembrance. 3  Women  ministered  to  his  needs  and  supplied 
him  the  means  of  support.^  Among  the  last  words  Jesus  spoke 
upon  the  cross  were  those  with  which  he  commended  Mary  to 
the  care  of  his  beloved  disciple. '  A  woman  was  the  first  at  the 
tomb,'  the  first  to  see  the  risen  Christ,'  the  first  to  believe  on 
him,  and  the  first  to  bear  testimony  to  the  resurrection.'  And 
is  it  altogether  without  suggestiveness  that  he  should  have  car- 
ried his  teaching  into  the  heart  of  housewifely  cares  and  have 
lifted  women's  life  above  cooking  as  he  lifted  men's  above 
money-getting  ? ' 

The  by  no  means  improbable  story '°  of  his  encounter  with 
one  unfortunate  woman,  which  so  long  held  a  position  in  our 
canonical  collection  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  thought  of  a 
generation  upon  which  his  infinite  tact  and  delicacy  had  made  a 
profound  impression.  And  it  was  but  an  application  of  his  noble 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  womanhood  and  wifehood  when 
the  apostles  and  early  Christians  refused  to  break  irregular 
though  real  marriages  that  were  found  to  exist  among  converts 
from    heathenism  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  into  the  church." 

And  throughout  the  gospel  story  the  same  equality  is 
observed.  He  made  them  members  of  his  society  with  no  dis- 
tinctively low  position,  and  within  the  early  church  their  worth 
was  recognized  and  their  needs  supplied  as  in  the  case  of  men. 
As  he   says  who  more   than    all    the    New    Testament    writers 

•John  4:7^?.  '  Matt.  28  : 1  ;  Mark  16  :  i  ;  John  20  :  I. 

'John  2:4  J?.  'Matt.  28:9;   John  20: 11. 

3  Mark  14:9.  ^]a\\mQi:\'i. 

<  Luke  8: 3.  «  Luke  10  :  38-42. 
5  John  19:  26,  27. 

'"John  7:53-8:11.  tt  is  not,  perhaps,  without  significance  that  (i70)rdu  is  the 
word  used  to  describe  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  women.     Luke  7:47;  John  11:5. 

"  I  Cor.  7  :  10,  1 1  ;   I  Tim.  3  :  2. 
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has  appreciated  the  real  significance  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  "In 
Christ  there  is  neither  male  nor  female."' 

Two  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  position  :  ( i )  On  the 
one  hand  it  may  be  urged  that  he  sometimes  spoke  brusquely  to 
women  —  even  to  his  mother.^  But  this  objection  is  trivial 
and  would  doubtless  never  have  been  raised  except  for  the 
unusually  awkward  and  harsh  expression  in  our  English  ver- 
sion. (2)  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  far  more 
force  that  Jesus  never  expressly  attacked  those  social  customs 
that  force  woman  into  infamy,  or  those  conventionalities  that 
have  for  centuries  made  her  politically  and  legally  the  inferior  of 
man ;  in  short,  that  he  never  poses  as  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  women.  But  neither  does  he  expressly  attack  many  other 
social  sins  and  injustices.  Nor  —  and  time  has  proved  this  — 
was  it  needful  that  he  should.  The  genus  includes  the  species, 
and  if  once  men  get  to  incorporating  the  social  principles  he  has 
enunciated,  special  forms  of  evil  will  of  necessity  disappear. 
To  demand  that  the  friend  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  eulogist 
of  the  heathen  mother  and  the  self-sacrificing  widow  should 
preach  woman  suffrage;  or  to  complain  because  he  whose  life 
was  a  continuous  argument  for  equality  and  fraternity  among 
men  and  women  did  not  revise  the  Old  Testament  until  it 
accorded  with  the  Christian  conceptions  of  today,  is  to  ask  that 
which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impossible  and  needless. 


And  what  is  true  of  his  honoring  of  woman,  is  strikingly 
apparent  in  his  regard  for  childhood.  Jesus  himself  was  a  man 
without  home,  without  wife,  without  child  ;  but  he  has  left  words 
which  have  for  all  ages  sanctified  childhood.  In  his  own  life, 
despite  the  scantiness  of  the  records  found  in  Luke  and  Matthew, 
there  is  presented  an  ideal  of  childhood.  He  rendered  filial 
obedience  to  his  parents  and  as  a  "child  grew  and  waxed  strong, 
filled  with  wisdom,  and   the   grace  of  God  was  upon  him."^      In 

'Gal.  3:28.  3 Luke  2:  40.      C/.  Luke  2:  52. 

'  John  2:4;  Matt.  15  :  21-28. 
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his  words  over  the  little  children  who  were  forbidden  by  the  dis- 
ciples to  come  to  him,  he  has  lifted  childhood  into  a  type  of 
character,  and  has  given  children  their  share  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  In  fact  with  Jesus  the  vocabulary  of  the  family  becomes 
one  of  choicest  affection.  His  disciples  are  his  "  little  children," 
doubly  dear  when  he  is  about  to  leave  them.'  All  earnest  mem- 
bers of  his  divine  brotherhood  are  his  family.' 

In  the  comparisons  of  Jesus  we  again  see  clearly  the  under- 
lying Christian  ideal  of  the  family.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
women,  among  his  words  there  is  no  exhortation  to  either  pater- 
nal or  filial  love.  The  apostle,  less  filled  with  a  profound  con- 
fidence in  the  inmost  nature  of  man  and  more  concerned  with 
halting  converts,  bids  sons  obey  their  parents  and  fathers  not 
to  provoke  their  children  to  wrath.*  But  such  commands  were 
impossible  for  Jesus.  With  him  paternal  love  is  as  human  and 
natural  as  life.  To  command  it  would  have  been  to  make  the 
holiest  of  instincts  the  product  of  effort.  From  the  very  method 
of  his  teaching  Jesus  must  needs  have  started  with  some  absolute 
ideal  to  which  he  might  compare  spiritual  relations,  and  which, 
already  understood,  would  make  intelligible  that  which  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  Other  teachers  have  felt  the  same  need,  and 
this  highest  type  of  holiest  relations  has  been  found  in  many 
things  —  numerical  harmonies,  nature,  the  state.  Jesus  found 
it  in  the  family.  Even  among  evil  men  the  paternal  instinct 
gives  good  gifts  and  the  deception  of  a  child  is  unthinkable.' 
Love  and  kindliness  between  brothers  are  spontaneous*  and  their 
absence  is  a  type  of  all  that  is  selfish  and  ungodlike.'  To  give 
up  family  relations  is  the  supreme  test  of  loyalty.*  Thus  it  is 
that,  as  has  already  appeared  is  his  habit,  Jesus  here  using  the 
noblest  forms  and  words  for  his  noblest  teaching,  makes  the  mem- 
bers of  the  divine  society  brothers ;  while  paternal  love  is  his 
representation  of  the  love  of  God,'  and  the  family  as  a  unit,  his 

"Matt.  19: 13-15;  Mark  10: 13-16;  Luke  18: 15-17. 

'John  13:33;  Mark  10:24.  *  Matt.  5  :  47;  John  8  :  42. 

3  Matt.  12:49,  SO.  'Luke  15  :25,  32;  </:  Matt.5:22;   I0:2I. 

<Eph.  6  : 1,  4  ;  Col.  3:20,  21.  ^Matt.  19  :  29. 

5 Matt.  7:9-11  ;  Luke  II :  11-13.  'Luke  15  :  11  sq. 
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type  of  that  divine  society  toward  which  humanity  with  a  Christ 
within  it  must  move. 

It  is  because  of  this  supreme  position  of  family  relations, 
assigned  and  presupposed  by  Jesus,  that  he  has  no  need  to  prescribe 
any  minute  regulations  as  to  education  and  the  other  duties  owed  to 
and  by  children.  His  own  day  was  full  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  boys  and  girls,  both  Roman  and  Jew,  but  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  omission  of  this  phase  of  child-life.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  position  of  women,  his  ideal  of  the  family  is  dynamic.  Here,  as 
in  so  much  of  his  work,  the  real  significance  of  Jesus  lies  farthest 
from  that  of  a  mere  tabulator  of  duties.  He  could  afford  to 
leave  his  ideal  society  with  its  details  not  filled  in,  because  with 
the  ideal  he  gave  also  evolutionary  forces.  Once  possessed  by  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood,  and  once,  be  it  never  so  feebly,  under  the 
influence  of  these  spiritual  forces,  each  generation  could  be  trusted 
to  transform  the  world  in  which  it  lived  into  a  greater  or  less 
approximation  to  the  kingdom.  In  this  disregard  of  the  tem- 
porary, and  in  his  sublime  trust  in  the  salvability  of  human  society 
and  especially  in  the  possibility  of  recuperation  that  lies  in 
the  health  and  goodness  of  social  instincts  if  once  they  are 
allowed  a  normal  spiritual  environment,  Jesus  stands  infinitely 
removed  from  even  the  best  of  his  followers.  They  argue 
where  he  believes.  They  legislate  where  he  inspires.  The 
office  of  each  is  necessary,  for  the  apostles,  like  the  Christians 
of  subsequent  epochs,  must  needs  incarnate  the  principles  of 
Jesus  in  the  midst  of  different  social  forces  They  thus  form  one 
stage  in  successive  approaches  to  that  new  society  whose  ideal 
Jesus  set  before  humanity.  But  he  is  the  architect ;  they  are  the 
craftsmen,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  stone. 

VI. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Jesus  leaves  the  family  —  the  first  social 
unit.  He  has  given  no  specific  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
up-bringing  of  children.  He  has  not  concerned  himself  with  those 
difficult  domestic  problems  with  which  the  apostles  were  to  be  so 
mightily  tried     It  was  enough,  apparently,  for  him  to  have  applied 
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clearly  the  supreme  social  ideals  of  divine  sonship  and  human 
fraternity  to  this  first  great  union  of  humanity.  He  has  shown 
that  such  applications  involve  above  all  unity  of  the  family  and 
therefore  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  dignity 
of  woman.  The  carrying  of  such  principles  into  the  details 
of  human  relationship,  with  the  accommodation  of  them  to 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  an  imperfect  society,  was  left  by 
Jesus  especially  to  his  immediate  followers.  But  his  words 
were  enough.  Through  all  the  difficulties  that  such  accom- 
modation involved  they  kept  fast  hold  upon  the  noble  parallel 
of  their  Master.  As  with  him  the  new  social  order  was  to  be  a 
family  with  God  as  its  father  and  men  as  its  children,  so  with  them 
the  church  was  the  bride  of  the  Lamb,  and  every  fatherhood 
and  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  was  named  of  that  great 
Father  before  whom  they  daily  bowed  the  knee. 

Shailer  Mathews. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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SYLLABUS    OF  A  COURSE  OCCUPYING  FOUR  HOURS    PER    WEEK    DURING 

TWELVE  WEEKS  :    GIVEN  BY  THE  AUTHOR  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO  IN  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,    1 895. 

I.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Method. 

1.  Method  is  mental  machinery  devised  by  men  to  deal  with 
phenomena. 

2.  The  scientific  method  is  applicable  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  all  kinds  of  phenomena. 

3.  There  are  three  modes  of  scientific  investigation :  observa- 
tion, comparison,  and  experiment. 

4.  Method  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  systematizing  and 
extending  a  knowledge  of  reality. 

5.  Method  is  a  natural  development  from  the  instinctive 
impulse  of  the  mind  to  organize  its  impressions  into  a  consistent 
unity. 

6.  The  preliminary  discrimination  of  method  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  phenomena  among  certain  grand  divisions. 

7.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  discriminate  between  a  division 
of  phenomena  for  purposes  of  study,  and  a  separation  of  the 
phenomena  thernselves. 

8.  Since  the  sciences  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  same 
objective  world,  it  follows  that  they  must  cooperate  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  reality. 

9.  Scientific  method  has  been  developed  historically  first  in 
application  to  inorganic  phenomena,  then  to  organic  life,  more 
recently  to  psychical  and  social  phenomena. 

10.  Is  there  room  for  a  further  elaboration  of  method?  Is 
there  need  of  another  department  of  investigation  ? 

473 
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II.  Historical  Outline  of  Social  Philosophy. 

DeGreef:  V Evolution  des  Croyances  et  des  Doctrines  Politiques,  Paris, 
1895,  pp.  19-72. 

Gumplowicz:  Grundriss  der  Sociologie,Y'\tnn2i,  1885,  pp.  3-50. 

Schwegler:  History  of  Philosophy. 

Bacon:  Novum  Organum,  Bohn's  Library  Ed.     Bk.  I,  p  383,  sq. 

Comte:  Philosophic  Positive.     Martineau's  Tr.,  Vol.  II,  Chaps,  i.  and  ii. 

Flint:    Vico,  London,  1884. 

Small  and  Vincent:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society.  Bk.  I.,  Chs. 
i.  and  ii. 

I.  The  scientific  method  as  applicable  or  applied  to  social 
phenomena  has  been  transmitted  and  developed  from  Aristotle, 
through 

a)  The  theologians  of  the  Church  with  many  speculative 
modifications ; 

^)  Roger  Bacon  (i  214-1292)  "  the  first  encyclopaedic  jazz/zw/ 
to  emerge  from  the  Middle  Ages"  ; 

c)  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (i  227-1 274)  who  prepared  for  the 
separation  of  theology  and  metaphysical  philosophy  ; 

d)  Machiavelli  (i 469-1 527)  who  observed  social  forces  and 
based  rules  of  action  upon  the  actual  nature  of  men ; 

e)  Francis  Bacon  (i  561-1626)  the  founder  of  the  modern 
scientific  method ; 

/)  Hobbes  (i  588-1670)  who  based  the  sovereignty  of  the 
prince  on  social  need  instead  of  "divine  right"; 

g)  Descartes  (i  596-1650)  who  by  his  attempt  to  sweep 
away  all  preconceptions  cleared  the  path  for  the  scientific 
methods ; 

K)  Spinoza  (1632- 1678)  who  announced  the  theory  of  the 
"sovereignity  of  the  people." 

2.  These  ideas  thus  developed  began  to  be  applied  to  social 
phenomena  systematically  by 

a)  Vico  (1668-1744)  who  announced  the  conception  of  a 
continuous  and  ordered  development  in  history;  a  cyclical 
movement  through  three  stages  :  divine,  heoric,  human.     No 
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theological  or  speculative  hypothesis  was  admitted.  The 
theory  was  based  on  observation,  insufficient  and  unwarrant- 
ably generalized  though  it  was. 

b)  Montesquieu  (1689-1755)  "Laws  are  the  necessary  rela- 
tions which  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  things." 

t)  Turgot  (i 727-1 781)  advanced  a  theory  of  indefinite  and 
continuous  progress. 

({)  Rousseau  (1712-1778)  in  his  Discours  sur  VOrigin  de 
rin^galiU  parmi  les  hommes  attempted  to  solve  the  economic 
question  which  he  clearly  recognized  as  fundamental. 

e)  Adam  Smith  (i 723-1790)  was  the  enunciator  of  social 
laws  governing  the  phenomena  connected  with  wealth. 

/)  Bentham  (1749-1832)  recognized  the  interrelation  of 
economic  and  ethical  social  factors. 

g)   John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873)  carried  further  the  ideal  of 
reasoned    intervention.     "With  him    ....    ends    the   meta- 
physical period  of  political  economy  and  the  social  sciences." 
h)  Auguste   Comte   (1798- 1857)   the    so-called  "father   of 
Sociology." 
III.     The  System  of  Auguste  Comte. 

Comte:  PhilosophU  Positive.     Martineau's  Tr.,  Vol.11,  Chaps,  vii-xi. 
J.  S.  Mill:   The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte,  Boston,  1871. 
Spencer:  Of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences.     Recent  Discussions. 
Ward:  Dynamic  Sociology.     New  York,  1883,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  i. 

The  Place  of  Sociology  among  the  Sciences.     American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  July,  1895. 
Fiske;  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy.     Boston,  1875,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  xii. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  three  stages. 
All  bodies  of  human  thought  pass  through  three  stages: 

a)  The  theological  or  fictitious  (personal  or  volitional ; 
Mill.) 

^)  The  metaphysical  or  abstract  (abstractional  or  ontologi- 
cal;  Mill.) 

f)  The  scientific  or  positive  (phenomenal  or  experimental; 
Mill.) 
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2.  The  hierarchy  of  the  sciences. 

An  arrangement  of  decreasing  generality  or  increasing  com- 
plexity, each  science  immediately  dependent  upon  the  next 
below :  {a)  mathematics,  {b)  astronomy,  (c)  physics,  {d)  chem- 
istry, {e)  biology  (including  "transcendental  biology,"  a  sort  of 
psychology),  (/)  social  physics  or  sociology. 

Of  this  hierachy  it  is  also  asserted  that  the  sciences  pass 
through  the  three  stages  in  the  sequence  indicated,  and  should 
be  studied  in  this  order. 

3.  The  progress  of  society  from  the   military  to  the  industrial 
regime. 

a)  Intellectual  progress  is  the  determining  factor  of  social 
evolution. 

b)  Intellectual  progress  passes  through  three  stages  to  which 
there  correspond  three  grades  of  social  evolution  :  military, 
transitional  or  legal,  industrial. 

c)  These  three  propositions  (1,2,  and  3  above)  together 
constitute  Comte's  theory  of  social  evolution. 

4.  Criticisms. 

a)  As  to  the  three  stages,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Spencer 
{Recent  Discussiotis,  p.  124)  and  Fiske  {Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vo\.  I., 
p.  185)  that  the  movement  of  human  thought  is  a  continual 
progress,  that  the  three  stages  are  not  different  in  kind,  that 
the  advancement  is  simply  from  the  more  anthropomorphic  to 
the  less. 

b)  The  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  by  the  same  authorities 
declared  to  be  weakened  by  a  confusion  of ''abstract"  with 
"general;"  the  historical  proof  of  order  of  development 
is  denied ;  the  evolution  is  not  linear  but  the  sciences  have 
advanced  together  in  mutual  interdependence  {cf.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Sciences,  Fiske's  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  219). 

c)  As  to  the  transition  from  militancy  to  industrialism  the 
causal  connection  between  intellectual  progress  and  the  three 
types  of  society  is  not  even  remotely  shown  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  third. 
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5.  Estimate  of  Comte's  contributions  to  social  science. 

a)  He  should  be  judged  by  his  general  aims  rather  than  by 
his  specific  accomplishments. 

^)  Comte  asserted  with  definiteness  the  sequence  and  causal 
continuity  of  social  phenomena,  and  attempted  to  formulate 
laws  of  evolution. 

f )  He  grasped  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  tried  to 
organize  all  human  knowledge  in  harmony  with  that  theory. 

d^  He  is  the  Copernicus  rather  than  the  Kepler  or  Newton 
of  modern  philosophy  (Fiske). 

IV.  The  Development  of  Biology  and  the  Idea  of  Evo- 
lution. 
The  progress  of  the  biological  sciences,  and  the  formulation  of 
theories  of  organic  development  have  influenced  all  contempo- 
rary thought,  while  the  study  of  psychical  phenomena  has  been 
greatly  advanced.  Both  movements  have  had  the  highest  sig- 
nificance to  students  of  society. 

a)  The  term  evolution  was  first  employed  in  biology  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century,  to  describe  the  growth  of 
embryos. 

b")  Harvey,  Bonnet,  Buffon  and  Wolff  made  contributions  to 
embryology  which  under  Von  Baer,  early  in  this  century, 
reached  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis. 

c)  The  idea  of  evolution  may  be  applied  either  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  to  a  sum  of  individuals.  In  the  latter  case  the 
conception  of  development  or  evolution,  approached  by  Des- 
cartes and  Leibnitz,  gradually  increased  in  definiteness. 

</)  Treviranus  and  Lamarck  early  in  the  century  published 
treatises  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present  theory. 

<•)  In  1858  Charles  Darwin  published  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selec/ion  which  was  followed  in  1859  by  his  famous  work  on 
The  Origin  of  Species.  Thus  the  idea  of  adjustment  to  the 
environment  as  a  determining  factor  in  biological  variation 
was  announced. 
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f)  The  nature  of  heredity  is  at  present  a  vexed  question  in 
biology.  Weismann,  the  biological  specialist,  denies  that 
acquired  characters  can  be  transmitted,  while  Spencer  con- 
tends that  they  are.  (Vide  articles  in  Cotttemporary  Review, 
September  1893-October  1894  and  September  1895  ^^so 
Romanes,  An  Examination  of  Weisman?iism,  Open  Court  Co.) 

V.  The  Application  of  the  Evolutionary  Theory  to  Social 
Phenomena. 

Spencer:  First  Principles,  Sees.  111-145. 

Fiske:  Cosmic  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  Chaps,  xviii.  and  xix. 

Le  Conte :  Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought,  pp.  3-7. 

The  Theory  of  Evolution  and  Social  Progress.     The  Monist, 
July,  1895. 
Ward  :  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  ii. 

1.  Herbert  Spencer  (1820 )   has  extended  the  theory  of 

evolution  to  include  all  phenomena,  i.  e.,  to  interpret  the  whole 
cosmic  order.  He  expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Wolff,  Goethe 
and  Von  Baer.  Spencer's  formula  contains  the  following  prop- 
ositions : 

a)  Evolution  is  a  change  from  a  less  coherent  to  a  more 
coherent  form,  consequent  on  the  dissipation  of  motion  and 
integration  of  matter. 

b)  From  a  homogeneous  to  a  heterogeneous  state. 

c)  From  an  indefinite  to  a  definite  form. 

d)  During  this  process  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a 
parallel  transformation. 

2.  John  Fiske,  in  general  a  follower  of  Spencer,  yet  a  thinker 
of  independence  and  originality,  has  specifically  applied  the 
evolutionary  conception  to  society  as  follows : 

a)  Social  progress  is  a  continuous  establishment  of  inner 
(i.  e.,  within  the  society)  relations  in  conformity  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

b)  In  the  course  of  this  adaptation,  the  community  con- 
tinually increases  in  definite  heterogeneity,  through  successive 
differentiations  and  integrations. 
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t)  The  increase  in  internal  heterogeneity  is  determined  by 
the  continuous  increase  of  heterogeneity  in  the  environment 
(physical  and  psychical). 

d)  The  increase  of  heterogeneity  in  the  environment  is 
determined  by  the  successive  integration  of  communities  into 
more  and  more  complex  and  coherent  aggregates. 

3.  Conclusion.  The  results  of  the  evolutionary  conception  of 
society  since  Comte  are  in  general : 

a)  Greater  definiteness ;  a  clearer  conviction  as  to  the 
mutual  reaction  of  physical  and  psychical  forces. 

V)  A  fuller  appreciation  of  the  universality  of  law,  even 
among  the  most  complex  phenomena. 

c)  A  working  hypothesis  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
practical  attempts  either  to  bring  social  efforts  into  harmony 
with  immutable  forces,  or  by  conscious  plan  to  recombine  and 
modify  natural  tendencies. 

VI.  The  Organic  Theory  of  Society. 

Spencer  :  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I.,  Sees.  212  to  255. 

The  Social  Organism,  Westminister  Review,  January,  i860. 

Mackenzie  :  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  Chap.  iii. 

Schaffle:   Bau  und  Leben  des  Socialen  Korpers,  Vol.  I.  pp.  41-49.  824-846. 

Small   and  Vincent :    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  Book  I., 
Chap.  V. 

Ward  :  Sociology  and  Biology,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  November, 
1895. 

Giddings  :    The  Theory  of  Sociology  (Supplement  to  the  American  Acad- 
emy, June  1894). 

Patten  :   The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology,  American  Academy,  May,  1894. 
The  Organic  Concept  of  Society,  American  Academy,  Nov.,  1894. 

Small :   The  Organic  Concept  of  Society,  American  Academy,  March,  1895. 

Tarde:  La  Logique  Sociale,  Paris,  1895,  pp.  127-33. 

The  analogies  between  society  and  an  individual  organism 
have  been  pointed  out  by  many  philosophers  from  Plato  and 
Thucydides  to  Hobbes,  Hegel  and  Comte.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  biology  during  the  present  century  has  unquestionably 
stimulated  thought  about  this  conception.     Spencer  has  made 
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the  most  detailed  statements  of  the  organic  theory.  He  speaks 
of  society  as  a  super-organism.  Ward,  DeGreef,  Giddings,  and 
Schaffle  also  use  the  terms  super-organic  and  super-psychical. 

1.  Summary  of  Spencer's  position.  Society  is  said  to  be  like 
an  individual  organism  in  the  following  points: 

a)  Growth  is  attended  by  augmentation  of  mass, 
b")   Increasing  complexity  of  structure,  and 

<:)    Increasing  interdependence  of  parts. 

d')  The  life  and  development  of  society  is  independent  of 
and  far  more  prolonged  than  the  life  and  development  of  any 
of  its  component  units. 

Societies  are  declared  to  differ  from  individual  organisms  in 
the  following  respects  : 

rt)   Societies  have  no  specific  external  forms. 

b )  Elements  of  societies  do  not  form  a  continuous  mass. 
(Analogy  with  certain  forms  of  organisms,  however,  very 
striking.) 

c")  Units  of  societies  are  not  stationary  and  fixed  in  their 
positions.      (Difference  not  so  great  as  at  first  appears.) 

</)  Capacity  for  pleasurable  feeling  is  diffused  in  society 
not  confined  to  a  special  tissue  as  in  an  organism. 

2.  Mackenzie  in  his  Iniroduction  to  Social  Philosophy  attempts 
to  abstract  the  idea  organism  and  so  to  generalize  it  as  to  include 
all  vital  combinations  of  units  from  the  lowest  plant  to  society 
itself.     This  abstracted  conception  includes  : 

a)  An  intrinsic  relation  between  the  parts  and  the  whole. 

b)  Development  from  within. 

c)  With  reference  to  an  end  which  is  involved  in  its  own 
nature. 

3.  Fundamental  distinction  between  the  positions  represented 
by  Spencer  and  Mackenzie.  It  is  most  important  to  note  that 
Spencer  asserts  analogies,  Mackenzie,  homologies.  In  the  one 
case  societies   are   said  to   be  like  individual  organisms,  in  the 
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other  actually  to  be  organisms.  Failure  to  grasp  and  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  this  distinction  is  a  source  of  endless  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  because  : 

a)  Analogies  are  useful  tools  of  thought  in  attempting  to 
understand  complex  relations.  ".  .  .  .  for  those  things  which 
are  in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood  from  some 
analogy  to  what  is  old;"  (Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  Bohn's 
Library  Ed.,  p.  388.) 

b)  But  analogies  may  mislead  in  interpretation,  and  are 
very  dangerous  in  constructive  thought. 

c)  The  mistake,  therefore,  of  accepting  the  abstract  idea  of 
organism,  and  then  shifting  one's  position  to  make  concrete 
applications  to  any  particular  type  of  organism,  is  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

4.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  organic  theory. 

In  defense  of  this  conception  it  is  claimed : 

a)  That  in  its  generalized  form  it  is  in  essential  harmony 
with  reality. 

b)  That  as  an  analogy  it  is  a  necessary  mode  of  thought, 
throwing  light  on  most  complex  relations,  and  affording  a 
criterion  for  comparison. 

c)  That  at  least  until  a  new  nomenclature  is  decided  upon 
and  given  a  precise  meaning,  biological  terms  such  as  struc- 
ture, function,  differentiation,  etc.,  are  the  best  available. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  asserted  of  the  organic  theory : 

a)  That,  sufficiently  abstracted,  it  becomes  empty  and 
formal. 

b)  That  analogies  are  likely  to  mislead  or  confuse  rather 
than  give  direction  and  promote  clearness  of  thought. 

c)  That  biological  language  connotes  too  much  and  should 
be  abandoned  as  quickly  as  possible  for  a  new  technical 
vocabulary. 

5.  Conclusion.  It  is  difficult  to  combine  into  definite  state- 
ments the  results  of  these  differences  of  view.  The  following 
propositions  seem  justified : 
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a)  There  is  substantial  agreement  that  the  nature  of  society 
may  be  described  as  organic  in  a  very  general  sense. 

b)  The  careful  use  of  analogies  is  at  present  a  source  of 
aid  to  most  minds  but,  it  is  conceivable,  may  gradually  become 
of  less  importance  as  new  conceptions  are  formed. 

c)  In  short,  the  theory  is  to  be  judged  solely  by  its  service 
in  extending  a  knowledge  of  actual  relations  in  society.  In 
so  far  as  it  may  be  made  useful  it  is  to  be  defended ;  in  so  far 
as  it  is  true  it  will  persist. 

VII.  The  Nature  of  Social  Phenomena. 

DeGreef :  Introduction  a  la  Sociologie,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  xiii. 

Tarde  :  La  Logique  Sociale,  Preface. 

Mayo-Smith:  Statistics  and  Sociology,  New  York,  1895,  p.  2. 

Small  and  Vincent:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  pp.  60-61. 

The  attempt  to  define  social  phenomena,  or  at  least  to  dis- 
criminate them  from  the  phenomena  of  biology  and  psychology 
nas  resulted  in  the  following  theories : 

1.  Cooperation  or  mutual  service  is  held  by  some  thinkers  to 
be  the  criterion  by  which  social  phenomena  may  be  set  off  from 
others. 

2.  Imitation  is  declared  by  Tarde  to  be  the  true  touchstone  for 
testing  social  phenomena.  Tarde  extends  the  meaning  of  this 
term  to  include  recombination  of  models  of  ideas  or  things  which 
in  turn  become  the  models  for  others. 

3.  Contract,  the  originally  conscious  or  subsequently  uncon- 
scious agreement  between  individuals  themselves  and  between 
individuals  and  society,  is  regarded  by  DeGreef  as  the  essential 
characteristic  of  social  phenomena. 

4.  Contact,  which  includes  all  relations  between  individuals  in 
associated  life,  is  advanced  by  Professor  Small  as  the  best  gen- 
erally descriptive  term  to  be  employed.  This  conception  includes 
all  the  essential  elements  of  the  above  definitions,  the  first  of 
which  is  too  narrow,  the  second  too  vague,  the  third  only  par- 
tially true.  In  the  nature  of  things  an  exact  and  specific  defini- 
tion is  most  difficult  to  frame,  so  that  this  general  statement  may 
be  accepted  as  a  practical  working  conception. 
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VIII.  Classification  and  Scientific    Distribution  of  Social 
Phenomena. 

DeGreef :  Introduction  a  la  Sociologie,  Vol.  I,  p.  214. 

Small  and  Vincent :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  p.  54. 
The  next  logical  procedure  in  method  consists  in  classifying 
phenomena  which  are  deemed  social,  and  then  distributing  them 
among  the  special  departments  of  social  science. 

1.  DeGreef,  a  positivist  of  Comte's  school,  asserts  that  the 
same  hierarchic  arrangement  which  is  applied  to  the  various 
sciences  as  wholes,  must  also  be  adopted  in  classifying  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  sciences  themselves.  In  accordance  with  this 
theory  he  has  proposed  the  following  arrangement  of  social 
phenomena  in  an  order  of  dependence  from  below  upward : 

g)  Phenom^nes  politiques. 
/)   Phenomfenes  juridiques. 

^)   Phenom^nes  moraux. 

d)   Phenomfenes  relatifs  aux  croyances. 

c~)   Phenom^nes  artistiques. 

b)  Phenom^nes  genesiques. 
a)   Phenom^nes  economiques. 

Base :    Facteurs  elementaires,  inorganiques    et    organiques : 
territoire  et  population. 

2.  Of  this  arrangement  it  is  asserted : 

a)  That  conscious  attention  is  directed  by  society  to  social 
phenomena  in  this  chronological  order,  «<7/'that  the  phenomena 
themselves  may  not  often  coexist. 

^)  That  only  after  conscious  social  effort  has  effected  a 
measure  of  organization  of  one  class  of  phenomena,  can  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  the  next  higher  class,  i.  e.,  there  is  an  order 
of  dependence. 

c)  That  not  only  are  the  higher  phenomena  dependent 
upon  the  lower,  but  the  former  react  upon  and  constantly 
modify  the  latter. 

d)  That  the  difficulty  of  modifying  social  phenomena 
increases  as  progress  is  made  from    the   higher  toward   the 
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lower ;  e.  g.,  it  is  far  easier  to   alter  political   forms  than  to 
effect  changes  in  economic  systems. 

3.  These  phenomena  and  other  phenomena  of  social  contact 
which  are  not  clearly  included  in  the  hierarchy,  are  apportioned 
among  certain  social  sciences.  Any  attempt  at  distribution 
must  be  merely  general.  The  division  of  labor  is  still  so  unor- 
ganized that  wide  differences  of  opinion  exist.  The  chief 
departments,  however,  are  as  follows : 

a)  Political  Economy,  dealing  with  the  laws  discoverable  in 
the  social  activities  which  have  for  their  aim  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

b)  Political  Science  which  concerns  itself  with  the  principles 
of  government.  Jurisprudence  may  be  included  under  this 
head  in  so  general  a  survey. 

c)  Ethics  which  examines  the  phenomena  of  social  as  well 
as  individual  conduct,  formulates  criteria  and  seek  sanctions. 

d)  Folk  psychology,^  or  that  branch  of  psychology,  which 
deals  with  the  development  of  social  consciousness.  The 
comparative  study  of  religions  may  be  placed  here  for  con- 
venience. 

e)  Demography,  which  is  to  be  discriminated  from  statistics 
as  a  method.  The  latter  renders  service  to  all  social  sciences 
in  so  far  as  their  phenomena  may  be  represented  quantita- 
tively. Demography,  or  the  science  of  population,  has  a  con- 
crete content  and  infers  conclusions. 

/)  Anthropolog}'  and  Ethiology  deal  with  social  phenomena, 
although  the  former  at  least  has  even  wider  scope. 

g\  History  employs  all  available  data  in  an  attempt  to 
describe  concrete  events  in  relations  of  coexistence  and  causal 
continuity. 

4.  Is  there  a  demand  for  a  new  Social  Science? 

The  point  has  now  been  reached  when  once  more  the  ques- 

■  Vide  the  article  on  "Scope   and   Method   of  Folk- Psychology,"  by  Dr.  W.   I. 
Thomas,  page  434  of  this  magazine. 
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tion  clearly  presents  itself.     The  progress  thus  far  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

a)  It  has  been  shown  that  knowledge  about  society  has 
grown  steadily  clearer  and  better  organized  so  that  social  phe- 
nomena are  susceptible  of  scientific  study. 

^)  Social  phenomena  have  been  in  general  discriminated 
from  other  subject  matter. 

c)  Social  phenomena  have  been  at  least  tentatively  classified 
and 

d)  Distributed  among  certain  sciences  which  are  at  present 
dealing  with  them. 

The  questions  confronting  us  then  are:    (<z)  are  any  social 
phenomena  neglected  ?   (3)  is  any  organization  of  results  desir- 
able. 
IX.  Demands  for  a  New  Department  of  Social  Science. 

With  the  progress  of  knowledge  about  society  certain  needs 
or  demands  have  arisen.  These  may  be  in  general  grouped  under 
four  divisions 

1.  Demands  for  the  coordination  and  integration  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  about  society  into  a  coherent  system,  i.  e.,  the  com- 
bination of  abstractions  into  a  concrete  account  of  reality.  This 
interpretation  must  have  two  aspects: 

a)  Insight  into  the  contemporary  order  or  historical  regimes. 

b)  Explanation  of  the  process  of  change  by  which  past 
regimes  have  succeeded  each  other  and  produced  the  present. 

2.  Demands  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  certain  social 
phenomena  that  are  not  specifically  or  adequately  dealt  with  by 
other  sciences. 

4.  Demands  for  the  construction,  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
observation,  of  social  ideals  to  which  the  nature  of  men  and  soci- 
ety may  be  gradually  readjusted. 

5.  Demands  for  the  utilization  of  knowledge  about  society, 
i.  e.,  the  practical  application  of  social  forces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  development  at  least  a  tendency  toward  an  ideal. 
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X.  The  Relation  of  Sociology  to  these  Demands. 

Comte:  Philosophie  Positive,  Martineau's  Tr.,  Vol.  II.  chaps,  iii.-vi. 
Ward:  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  I.     Introduction,  pp.  27-31. 

Contributions  to  Social  Philosophy,    Amer.  Journal  of  Sociology,, 

Vol.  I.,  1895-6. 
Static  and  Dynamic  Sociology.  Political   Science  Quarterly,  Vol. 
X.,  No.  2. 
Giddings:  The  Theory  of  Sociology  (Supplement  to  Am.  Academy,  May 
1894). 

DeGreef :  Introduction  d.  la  Sociologie,  Vol.  I.     Introduction. 

De  Lestrade:  Elements  de  Sociologie,  Paris,  1889,  pp.  i-ii. 

Moses:  Nature  of  Sociology,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Dec,  1894. 

Small:  Sociology  and  Economics,   Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.,  March  1895. 

Static  and  Dynamic  Sociology,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  Sept.  1895. 
Simmel:  Problem  of  Sociology,  Annals  of  Amer.  Acad.,  Nov.  1895. 
Powers:   Terminology  and  the  Sociological  Conferences,  Am.  Acad.   March 
1895. 

Mayo-Smith  :  Statistics  and  Sociology  Chap.  i. 

Fiamingo :  Sociology  in  Italy,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  November, 
1895. 

Howerth  :  Present  Condition  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States,  Annals  of 
American  Academy,  September,  1894. 

1.  The  term  "Sociologie"  was  first  employed,  as  an  equivalent 
of  "social  physics,"  by  Comte  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Philos- 
ophie Positive,  published  in  1839.  Spencer  adopted  the  term 
which  has  come  into  general  but  vague  use.  The  word  has  been 
criticised  as  etymologically  a  hybrid,  but  it  is  defended  on  the 
following  grounds : 

a)  There  is  need  for  a  new  term  to  which  a  precise  mean- 
ing may  in  time  be  attached. 

b')  There  is  no  Greek  word  for  the  essential  component. 

c)  The  words   "social   science"  have  been    employed    to 
include  several  "social  sciences." 

d)  Sociology  yields   readily    the  adjective   "sociological" 
and  the  noun  "sociologist." 

2.  While  technical  terms  have  an  important  function,  there  is 
too  often  danger  of  laying  stress  upon  words  rather  than  upon 
the  ideas  which  they  are  to  connote.     "  Instead  of  discoursing 
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upon  the  merits  of  this  infant  (sociology)  which  men  have  had 
the  art  to  baptize  before  its  birth,  let  us  succeed,  if  possible,  in 
bringing  it  forth."    Tarde,  La  Logique  Sociale,  p.  v. 

Sociology  has  developed  in  response  to  the  demands  indi- 
cated above,  and  has  taken  on  forms  in  general  correspondence 
with  them.     These  different  types  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

a)  The  "inclusive  or  coordinating"  theory.  This  is  a  phil- 
osophical conception  clearly  introduced  by  Comte  adopted  in 
the  main  by  Spencer,  recognized  as  important  by  Ward,  and 
accepted  by  DeGreef.  Small  regards  Sociology  as  in  one 
aspect  a  "  synthesis  of  the  special  social  sciences  "  and  Gid- 
dings,  although  technically  limiting  the  scope  of  the  science, 
says  that  "  in  the  broadest  sense,  sociology  comprehends  all 
social  sciences,  including  statistics  and  history." 

b)  The  "fundamental"  theory,  or  the  study  of  association 
as  such.  In  the  view  of  those  who  advocate  this  theory,  there 
are  certain  phenomena  of  association,  e.  g.,  authority  and  sub- 
ordination, competition,  imitation,  etc.,  which  are  not  dealt 
with  specifically  by  other  social  sciences  although  assumed  by 
them  as  data.  Giddings  represents  this  theory  in  the  United 
States  and  Simmel  of  Berlin  seems  to  hold  somewhat  the  same 
position. 

^)  The  "constructive"  theory,  or  the  projection  of  social 
tendencies  into  ideals  for  guidance.  Small  stands  for  this  as 
one  of  the  functions  of  sociology,  and  Ward  in  his  early  work 
distinctly  advanced  this  view.  Judged  by  his  recent  articles 
the  latter  has  apparently  modified  his  position. 

d)  The  "art  of  social  control"  theory.  Ward  in  his 
Dynamic  Sociology  describes  legislation  as  analogous  to  inven- 
tion and  advocates  the  study  of  social  forces  in  order  to 
apply  them.  Professor  Bernard  Moses  would  limit  sociology 
to  this  service  only,  declaring  that  all  other  territory  is  already 
occupied  by  regularly  constituted  sciences. 

3.  A  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  problems  or  tasks  which 
confront  the  student  of  society  will  aid  in  estimating  the  relative 
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importance  of  these  theories.  This  hierarchy  may  be  constructed 
in  an  order  of  dependence  from  below  up,  with  reaction  from 
above  down. 

<")  Social  Control  —  the  art  of  so  combining  social  forces  as 
to  give  society  at  least  a  trend  toward  an  ideal. 

d')  Social  ideals  —  the  construction  of  social  ideals  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of  individuals. 

c)  Social  evolution  —  a  determination  of  the  laws  of  social 
development. 

b')  Interpretation  of  contemporary  social  regimes  as  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  past  orders  of  society. 

a)  Descriptions  of  social  phenomena,  present  and  past,  to 
supply  materials  for  interpretation. 

XI.     Three  Divisions  of  Sociology. 

(For  bibliography  see  under  X  above.) 

Taking  up  these  tasks  in  their  order  of  dependence  we  may 
designate  that  which  deals  with  {a)  above,  as: 

I.  Descriptive  Sociology.  "  .  .  .  .  the  organization  of  all  the 
positive  knowledge  of  man  and  of  society  furnished  by  the 
sciences  and  sub-sciences  .  .  .  .  "  Small  and  Vincent:  hitro- 
duction,  p.  62.     This  involves: 

a)  the  investigation  of  such  principles  of  association  as  are 
manifested  in  all  social  phenomena  (Simmel  and  Giddings) 
and 

b)  the  synthesis  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  abstract  social 
sciences  into  a  concrete  positive  philosophy  {i.  e.  scientific- 
ally based,  not  in  the  Comtean  sense). 

These  two  tasks  are  so  intimately  related  that  they  cannot 
be  separated  even  for  purposes  of  study,  for  "  principles  of  asso- 
ciation" can  be  discovered  only  by  a  comparison  and  combina- 
tion of  the  data  furnished  by  the  social  sciences.  The  following 
statement  may  be  regarded  as  in  general  recognizing  this  view: 
"Sociology  is  the  science  of  society.  Its  field  is  coextensive 
with  the  operation  of  the  associative   principle  in   human   life. 
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The  general  laws  of  association  form  the  subject  of  general  soci- 
ology, a  science  distinct  but  not  disconnected  from  the  branch 
sciences  of  economics,  politics,  etc.,  which  rest  upon  it,  though 
in  part  developed  before  it."     H.  H.  Powers,  Am.  Acad.,  March, 

189  ■;, 

2.  Statical  Sociology  or  Social  Statics  views  the  materials  of 
descriptive  Sociology  from  the  standpoint  of  status:  i.  e.,  regards 
order  rather  than  change.  It  studies  the  equilibrium  of  social 
forces  as  they  tend  to  maintain  structures.  Hence,  Statical 
Sociology  concerns  itself  with  the  laws  of  coexistence  primarily 
and  chiefly  in  contemporary  or  historical  social  orders.  But  it 
may  also  legitimately  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  equilibrium 
as  applied  to  an  ideal  social  order.  "The  theory  of  a  social 
order  not  yet  realized  is  as  properly  statical  as  the  theory  of 
a  past  order." — Small.  To  that  division  of  Social  Statics  which 
deals  with  future  regimes.  Small  has  applied  tentatively  the  term 
ideostatics.     We  have  then: 

a)   Statics  of  the  actual. 

^)   Ideostatics,  theories  of  the  possible  and  desirable. 

3.  Social  Dynamics,  on  the^other  hand,  examines  the  materials 
of  Descriptive  Sociology  to  determine  the  laws  of  social  change 
or  progress.  "Social  dynamics  studies  the  laws  of  succession, 
while  social  statics  seeks  those  of  coexistence."  "All  considera- 
tions of  structure  and  function  are  static  ....  Merely  quantitative 
change  is  static.  In  dynamic  phenomena  the  change  is  qualita- 
tive."— Ward.  Progress  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways:  either  as 
the  result  of  undirected  social  forces  acting  in  the  past  and 
present,  or  as  furnishing  the  theory  for  future  conscious  utiliza- 
tion of  social  forces.  The  first  has  been  described  by  Ward  as 
passive  progress,  the  second  as  active.  As  in  the  case  of  social 
statics  so  with  that  of  social  dynamics  chief  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  study  of  past  and  present,  but  this  fact  does  not  exclude 
the  scientific  determination  of  methods  for  organizing  active 
progress  in  harmony  with  the  criteria  furnished  by  ideostatics. 
There  are,  therefore,  two  divisions  of  dynamic  sociology : 
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a)  Dynamics  of  past  and  present,  dealing  with  passive  pro- 
gress. 

^)  Dynamics  of  active  progress,  i.  e.,  conscious  control  of 
social  forces. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  division  of  sociology 
into  static  and  dynamic  is  made  for  purposes  of  method  and  like 
all  methodic  discriminations  is  more  or  less  arbitrary.  Giddings 
goes  so  far  as  to  reject  even  the  theoretical  division.  "The 
sociologist  refuses  to  sunder  in  theory  what  nature  has  joined  in 
fact.  He  centers  his  attention  on  a  moving  equilibrium."  This 
principle  logically  carried  out  would  destroy  all  scientific  divi- 
sions. The  truth  here  emphasized  is  important,  but  the  sociol- 
ogist must  as  a  matter  of  fact  fix  his  attention  at  one  time  upon 
the  equilibrium,  at  another  upon  its  movement. 

XII.  Criticisms  of  the  Above  Scheme. 

Balfour :  Essays  and  Addresses,  Edinburgh,  1893.  "  Doubts  about 
Progress." 

Sumner:  The  Absurd  Effort  to  Make  the  World  Over.  Forum,  March, 
1894. 

Moses :  The  Nature  of  Sociology,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Dec,  1894. 

De  Lestrade :  Aliments  de  Sociologie.     Introduction. 

I.  Criticisms  of  the  divisions  outlined  under  XI.  come  less 
from  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  tasks  themselves  than  from 
disagreement  about  names  for  the  tasks.  It  would  be  strange 
if  there  were  a  consensus,  and  at  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  social  study,  it  ills  becomes  anyone  to  be  dogmatic.  Doubt- 
less with  longer  experience  and  clearer  insight,  a  definite  division 
of  labor  will  take  place  according  to  individual  points  of  view. 
Some  such  tendency  is  already  evident.  The  main  point  of  con- 
tention is  as  to  the  extension  of  the  term  Sociology  to  include 
more  than  the  general  laws  of  social  structure  and  evolution. 
The  chief  objections  to  such  extension  are : 

a)  It  is  too  large  a  field  for  effective  work. 

b)  Social  ideals  can  never  be  scientifically  constructed ; 
speculation  is  sure  to  be  involved. 

c)  Social  control  is  an  art  and  not  a  science. 
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d)  Social  control  is  Utopian  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  a 
large  measure  or  in  the  interest  of  a  remote  aim. 

2.  In  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  said: 

a)  That  the  preliminary  task  is  to  outline  the  whole  field. 
If  it  prove  too  large  for  one  scholar,  it  will  quickly  be  sub- 
divided.    The  scheme  provides  for  such  subdivision. 

b)  Ideals  are  the  only  spur  to  progress :  they  are  universally 
present ;  they  are  effective  in  direct  proportion  to  their  har- 
mony with  the  possible ;  it  may  well  be  a  scientific  aim  to 
eliminate  the  speculative  element  from  the  ideals  which  society 
is  constantly  constructing. 

c)  As  to  the  extent  to  which  social  forces  can  be  modified 
there  is  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion,  but  so  long  as 
even  a  slight  margin  of  possible  change  is  admitted,  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  wisest  advantage  of  the  opportunity  remains. 

d)  Again,  it  may  be  reiterated  that  the  tasks  are  more 
important  than  the  name.  Let  the  former  be  clearly  grasped, 
and  nomenclature  will  adjust  itself  to  the  facts. 

3.  Conclusion. 

From  the  relation  which  the  tasks  sustain  to  each  other,  it  is 
clear : 

a)  That  chief  emphasis  must  be  laid  at  present  upon  the 
fundamental  importance  of  Descriptive  Sociology,  i.  e.,  the  gen- 
eral facts  and  laws  of  association  as  induced  from  the  data  of 
the  special  social  sciences,  and  properly  related  in  a  synthetic 
view  of  society,  and  of  those  divisions  of  Statical  and  Dynamic 
Sociology  which  deal  with  the  present  and  the  past. 

^)  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  put  such  knowledge  as  is 
already  available,  at  the  service  of  society  in  the  most  effect- 
ive way.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  develop  a  method  to 
accomplish  this  result.  Ideostatics  and  the  dynamics  of  active 
progress  undertake  this  task.  With  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  pursuits  these  subsequent  departments  will 
increase  in  efficiency.  George  E.  Vincent. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Social  Theory.  A  Grouping  of  Social  Facts  and  Priticiples.  By 
John  Bascom.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  pp.  xv+550.  Si. 75. 
This  book  is  full  of  a  pedagogical  sententiousness  that  may  be 
serviceable  in  teaching  undergraduates,  but  it  necessarily  exposes  its 
author  to  the  distrust  of  his  peers.  A  writer  may  express  opinions 
upon  difficult  questions  in  such  decisive  form  that  doubt  is  created 
about  his  right  to  any  opinion  at  all.  An  author  may  pass  judgment 
upon  so  many  difficult  questions  in  succession  that  readers  are  made 
to  query  whether  the  profoundest  investigations  of  any  of  them  can 
have  been  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  first  suspicion  which  the  table  of  contents  creates  is  that 
unwarranted  liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  term  Sociology.  The 
five  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided  profess  to  treat  in  turn  of 
"Customs,"  "Economics,"  "Civics,"  "Ethics,"  and  "Religion,"  each 
"as  a  factor  in  Sociology."  In  no  single  instance  haS  the  treatment 
conformed  to  the  title.  The  factors  named  have  been  treated  almost 
exclusively  in  their  relations  to  social  action,  which  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct affair.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  exception  is  in  the  division 
on  Economics,  but  even  here  the  fault  remains. 

The  second  suspicion  is  that  in  the  use  of  the  terms  just  men- 
tioned the  author  has  fixed  on  a  very  superficial  classification  of  "  forms 
of  organic  force,"  which  he  deals  with  as  though  they  were  different 
kinds  of  organic  force.  He  nowhere  penetrates  below  the  surface  to 
discover  the  nature  of  the  energy  which  operates  through  these  forms. 
He  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  "customs,"  for  example,  are  not  sep- 
arable from  the  other  "  forms,"  except  in  degree.  He  has  built  his 
whole  treatment  upon  a  division  according  to  external  traits  of  social 
actions,  instead  of  discovering  the  radical  principles  of  actions. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  author  treats  of  the  family 
under  the  head  of  "customs."  When  we  find,  however,  that  in  the 
same  division  he  treats  of  "  The  Negro  Problem,"  "Amusements," 
"Reform,"  and   "The   Press,"   we  begin  to  question,  if  we  did  not 
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before,  the  assumed  law  of  association.  We  find  that  the  author  has 
unconsciously  passed  from  the  consideration  of  "customs"  in  the  eth- 
nographic sense,  to  '"habit"  in  the  most  general  psychological  sense,  and 
it  is  consequently  a  considerable  feat  of  self-restraint  on  the  part 
of  Professor  Bascom  to  have  refrained  from  discussing  in  this  division 
all  the  social  phenomena  to  which  the  rest  of  the  book  refers.  They 
are  surely  not  less  liable  to  the  influence  of  habit  than  the  sample 
activities  mentioned  in  this  division. 

A  third  suspicion  gathers  force  with  the  beginning  of  Part  III, 
"Civics  as  a  Factor  in  Sociology,"  viz.,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  mechanical 
classification  the  author  has  inextricably  entangled  the  distinctions 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  simplify.  I  can  make  nothing  but  con- 
fusion out  of  these  two  sentences  on  the  same  page  (289):  "Civics  dis- 
cusses the  forms  and  the  development  of  the  state,  its  functions,  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  citizen  in  reference  to  it,  and  its  duties  and 
rights  in  reference  to  the  citizen."  .  .  .  "Civics  lies  between  Custom 
and  Economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ethics  and  Religion  on  the 
other."  My  perplexity  increases  when  I  read  on  the  next  page:  "The 
pure  moral  impulses  that  spring  up  in  Ethics  and  Religion  encounter 
in  Civics  the  inertia  and  the  momentum  alike  of  a  slow,  continuous, 
universal  evolution,"  etc.  Professor  Bascom  should  have  published 
a  key  to  this  peculiar  dialect,  so  that  his  readers  might  be  able  to  find 
out  when  he  is  talking  about  conduct,  and  when  about  the  sciences 
which  deal  with  certain  relations  of  conduct. 

A  fourth  suspicion  gathers  strength  with  each  page  of  the  volume, 
viz.,  that  the  appearance  of  system  in  treatment  is  a  logical  illusion. 
There  is  method  and  order  most  rigorously  sustained  throughout,  but 
the  structure  is  essentially  arbitrary.  Who  could  guess,  for  example, 
whether  the  same  or  different  divisions  of  the  book  contain  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  topics? — (1)  The  Labor  Movement;  Cooperation; 
Profit-Sharing;  Saving  and  Loan  Associations;  Gains  of  Workmen. 
(2)  Injustices  of  Taxation;  Principles  on  which  Taxes  should  be  Laid; 
Forms  of  Taxes;  Indirect  Taxes.  It  so  happens  that  Professor  Bascom 
discusses  the  former  group  in  the  division  "Economics"  and  the  latter 
in  the  division  "Civics,"  but  it  would  not  have  strained  his  method 
perceptibly  if  he  had  arranged  to  reverse  the  situation,  or  if  he  had 
transferred  both  groups  to  the  division  "Ethics." 

In  a  word,  the  book  contains  a  wealth  of  edifying  discourse  upon  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  but  the  dignity  of  these  miscellaneous  observa- 
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tions  and  their  methodical  arrangement  no  more  gives  them  philo- 
sophical coherence  than  piling  bricks  in  artistic  shapes  transforms  them 
into  crystals.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  was  pleased  to  communicate  a  large 
assortment  of  his  personal  opinions  as  Ethics,  notably  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Principles.  Professor  Bascom  chooses  to  distinguish  his 
opinions  on  similar  subjects  as  Sociology.  In  both  cases  the  opinions 
are  well  worth  printing.  In  each  case,  however,  the  significance  of  the 
opinion  is  incidental  to  the  demonstration  that  the  author  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  the  opinions  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  science  invoked. 
Some  men  are  at  present  engaged  in  working  out  a  philosophy  of 
society.  They  call  their  desideratum  Sociology.  Other  men,  or  the 
same  men  at  other  times,  are  trying  to  decide  what  conduct  in  society 
is  most  rational  at  the  present  moment.  Solutions  of  problems  in  the 
latter  field  may  and  must  be  assumed  for  daily  guidance,  whether  the 
former  task  is  accomplished  or  not.  It  is  meanwhile  to  be  deplored 
that  men  who  write  books  are  not  willing  to  contribute  frankly  to  the 
one  series  of  problems  or  to  the  other,  allowing  those  contributions  to 
stand  on  their  merits,  without  attempting  to  borrow  authority  from 
assumptions  about  the  other  series.  In  order  to  secure  sanctions  for 
his  dogmatism  on  problems  of  conduct  Professor  Bascom  has  followed 
the  policy:  "Assume  a  Sociology  if  you  have  it  not."     The  effect  of 

such  policy  is  the  reverse  of  that  intended. 

Albion  W.  Small. 


Practical  Christian  Sociology.     A   series   of  special  lectures    before 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  Marietta  College,  with  sup- 
plefnental  notes  and  appendixes.     By  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts, 
Ph.  D.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.      i2mo.,  pp.  512,  S1.50. 
Mr.  Crafts  is  a  stalwart  specimen  of  the  "reformer  born."     In 
all  his  work  he  furnishes  ample  exhibit  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of 
the  type.     In  the  first  place  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  tell  the  truth 
without  telling  more  than  the  truth.     For  example,  he  permits  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook,  on  the  first  page  of  his  introduction,  to  allude  to  Maine, 
the  state  of  his  birth,  in  these  words:  "A  state  in  which  in  all  his  child- 
hood he  saw  neither  saloon  nor  drunkard."     The  writer  spent  his 
childhood  in  the  same  state,  at  the  same  time,  and,  while  he  might 
accept  in  a  qualified  sense  the  statement  about  saloons,  the  rest  of  the 
assertion  tends  to  create  an  impression  so  incorrect  that  it  seriously  dis- 
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credits  the  reliability  of  both  author  and  editor  as  witnesses  upon  this  and 
other  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Crafts  is  said  to  give  "expert  testimony." 
For  another  illustration  we  may  cite  the  remark  (p.  428):  "Chicago, 
whose  reformers  in  City  Hall  and  Civic  Federation  have  been  picking 
and  choosing  among  the  laws  as  a  bill  of  fare  —  attacking  gambling,  but 
sparing  its  'pals,'  the  saloon  and  the  brothel  —  etc."  This  is  the  most 
masterly  specimen  of  unconscious  mendacity  that  I  remember.  It 
deserves  to  become  a  classic  example  of  the  advocate's  tendency  to 
smuggle  conclusions  into  his  allegations  of  facts.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  cram  more  unfairness  into  an  equal  number  of  words  without  resort- 
ing to  absolute  falsehood. 

On  the  other  hand,  everything  which  Mr.  Crafts  writes  is  inspired 
by  a  noble  purpose,  and  its  substance  is  true  and  strong.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  author's  purpose  is  to  "coordinate  all  these  reforms  as 
parts  of  one  great  reform  —  the  reform  which  is  the  culmination  of 
religion,  namely,  the  Christianizing  of  society,  which  is  the  'kingdom 
of  God,'  to  the  establishment  of  which,  not  to  personal  salvation 
merely,  'the  chosen  people'  of  both  Testaments  are  divinely,  but  not 
yet  effectually,  called."  While  differing  somewhat  with  Mr.  Crafts  on 
the  systematic  relation  of  this  programme  to  "  Sociology,"  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  the  largeness  of  his  view  and  the  clearness  of  his  aim  in 
practical  application  of  his  conception. 

The  lectures  treat  of  "Practical  Christian  Sociology."  (i)  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  church.  (2)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  family 
and  education.  (3)  and  (4)  From  the  standpoint  of  capital  and  labor. 
(5)  From  the  standpoint  of  citizenship.  This  programme-  is  plain, 
direct,  candid.  It  is  a  plan  to  throw  the  clear  white  light  of  Christian 
revelation  upon  the  importunate  practical  questions  of  modern  society. 
It  does  not  claim  a  mysterious  philosophical  endorsement  assumed  but 
never  produced.  The  discussion  proceeds  boldly  upon  the  presump- 
tion that  Christianity  has  something  decisive  to  say  about  unsettled 
social  relations,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  voice  the  Christian  message 
in  unmistakable  form. 

The  primary  value  of  the  book  will  accordingly  be  found  not  so 
much  in  the  force  of  the  specific  conclusions  which  it  exhibits  as  in  the 
cumulative  effect  of  its  insistence  that  religion  is  vain  if  it  does  not 
apply  itself  to  the  rectification  of  all  sorts  of  human  relations.  Chris- 
tian leaders  may  not  be  convinced  that  Mr.  Crafts  has  discovered  just 
the  place  or  just  the  way  to  apply  Christian  force,  but  they  will  be  very 
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obdurate  if  they  can  read  his  book  without  a  quickening  of  their  con- 
viction that  they  ought  to  be  more  devoted  to  finding  the  place  and 
the  way. 

Mr.  Crafts  is  a  social  evangelist  rather  than  a  sociologist,  and  I  am 
often  ready  to  confess  that  the  class  he  represents  may  temporarily  do 
more  good,  if  they  are  judicious,  than  the  other  class.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  be  told  forcibly  that  we  must  bestir  ourselves  if  the  world  is  to 
be  redeemed.  Agitation  is  wholesome  when  conducted  by  men  of 
good  will,  who  have  positive  beliefs,  even  if  the  things  they  believe  are 
not  relatively  as  important  as  the  agitators  imagine.  For  this  reason 
the  book  is  to  be  welcomed.  Albion  W.  Small. 


Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age. — The  Fletcher  Prize  Essay  for 
1894,  by  Washington  Gladden.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
i6mo.,  pp.  299.     gi.25. 

Dr.  Gladden  never  fails  to  provoke  thought — yes,  provoke  is  the 
word.  The  virility  of  his  style  often  becomes  pugnacity.  He  defies 
opposition  instead  of  conciliating  prejudice.  True,  he  sometimes 
makes  monsters  out  of  mild  misdoers,  and  belabors  them  relentlessly 
for  constructive  crimes.  But  even  in  these  cases  it  is  edifying  to  see 
his  ruthless  logic  lay  on  the  blows,  though  we  are  obliged  to  think  he 
rather  thoughtlessly  concentrates  the  castigation. 

This  little  book,  apparently  adapted  from  pulpit  discourses,  does 
not  claim  to  present  novel  ideas.  It  tries  to  enforce  some  vital  Chris- 
tian conceptions.  I  wish  it  could  be  read  by  every  intelligent  person 
in  the  land  who  wishes  to  be  a  better  citizen.  No  candid  reader  could 
fail  to  receive  spiritual  quickening  from  its  arguments.  Jews  and 
Agnostics  might  accept  many  of  his  principal  conclusions,  without 
admitting  that  they  depend  upon  the  reasons  alleged. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  book  to  convince  at  every  point  in 
order  to  do  splendid  service.  I  feel  the  need  of  a  much  broader  treat- 
ment of  the  ethics  of  property  (pp.  158  sg.);  of  more  precise  analysis 
of  public  opinion  (p.  207);  and  of  more  judicial  treatment  of  supposed 
"Pharisaism"  (p.  233).  But  these  are  minor  details.  The  whole 
argument  is  heavily  charged  with  moral  galvanism,  and  I  prefer  to 
herald  rather  than  criticise. 

The  following  epitome  will  indicate  the  course  and  quality  of 
thought: 
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1.  Needed  social  reconstruction  depends  upon  a  new  conception 
of  life  and  duty  (p.  3). 

2.  It  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  point  out  some  of  the  changes 
in  men's  thinking  which  the  present  conditions  of  Christian  society 
most  clearly  indicate  (p.  15). 

3.  The  relation  of  man  to  God,  /.  <?.,  the  meaning  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  is  a  subject  concerning  which  there  is  need  of  clearer 
ideas  (p.  19). 

4.  There  is  need  of  clearer  ideas  respecting  the  brotherhood  of 
man  (p.  33).  "Before  the  kingdom  of  God  can  fully  come  a  great 
many  Christian  people  will  have  to  change  their  minds  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  charity"  (p.  37).  "Beyond  all  controversy  this  pauper 
class  owes  its  existence,  in  large  measure,  to  the  subtle  selfishness  of 
the  almoners  of  charity,  who  are  more  willing  to  bestow  a  dollar  than 
to  give  a  helping  hand"  (p.  40). 

5.  There  must  be  reconstruction  of  ideas  concerning  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  as  related  to  the  solidarity  of  society  (pp. 
63-96).  "In  large  sections  of  the  Christian  church  the  crucial  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Christian  life  is  '  How  do  you  feel?'  Salvation, 
or  at  any  rate  the  evidence  of  it,  is,  according  to  this  view,  a  satisfied 

and   pleasurable   feeling Those   who  make  the  most  of  their 

own  personal  moods  and  tenses  in  the  matter  of  religion  are  the  kind 
of  persons  who  can  easily  convince  themselves  that  they  could  be 
happy  in  heaven  while  their  next  of  kin  were  weltering  in  everlasting 
torment"  (p.  65). 

6.  There  must  be  revision  of  our  ideas  of  the  sacred  and  the  sec- 
ular. "  There  is  no  kind  of  work  in  which  any  man  has  a  right  to 
engage  that  is  not  in  its  deepest  meaning  sacred  work"  (p.  116). 

7.  There  must  be  reconstruction  of  our  ideas  of  property  (pp. 
137-162).  "It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  conception  would  call  for 
the  bestowment  of  all  we  have  in  almsgiving  and  charitable  work.  .  .  . 
I  can  conceive  that  a  man  might  not  give  one  dollar  in  what  is  known 
as  charity,  and  yet  might  use  his  whole  wealth  in  consecrated  minis- 
tries" (p.  158). 

8.  We  must  clarify  our  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  and 
politics  (pp.  165-187).  "We  have  a  service,  in  some  of  our  churches, 
preparatory  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  we  are  wont  to 
spend  some  hours  of  reflection  and  prayer  in  making  ourselves  ready 
worthily  to  enter  into  that  solemn  service There  is  quite  as 
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much  need  of  a  deep  and  genuine  religious  preparation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all  the  more  important  duties  of  citizenship"  (p.  178). 

9.  We  need  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  public 
opinion  (pp.  191-215.)   "The  force  which  we  describe  as  public  opinion 

is  not  always  wise  when  it  is  strong If  it  were  the  aggregate  thought 

of  the  whole  multitude  it  would  be  less  likely  to  go  astray;  the  con- 
centrated passion  of  the  multitude  is  not  so  safe  a  guide  (p.  203). 

10.  We  need  to  detect  modern  Pharisaism  (pp.  219-241).  "Phari- 
saism was  the  deification  of  detail,  the  apotheosis  of  the  trivial.  It 
put  so  much  stress  upon  minutiae  that  no  weight  was  left  for  things 
momentous"  (p.  227). 

11.  We  need  to  overcome  irrational  partisanship.  "A  good  share 
of  the  disputes  about  social  reform  that  are  always  filling  the  air  arise 
from  the  fact  that  some  persons  see  one  side  of  this  question  very 
clearly  and  refuse  to  see  the  other;  and  about  an  equal  number  are 
equally  perverse  in  their  determination  to  stand  and  look  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  shield"  (p.  262). 

The  postulates  upon  which  these  claims  rest  are  (a)  the  immanence 
of  Christ  (p.  274);  (3)  human  relations  are  not  contractual,  but  vital 
and  organic  (p.  285);  (c)  the  presence  of  the  kingdom  of  God   (p.  289). 

This  extended  notice  is  due  because  an  occasional  book  of  this 
quality  is  of  more  social  and  perhaps  sociological  consequence  than 
dozens  of  purely  scientific  treatises. 

Albion  W.  Small. 


Anarchy  or  Govemmettt?    An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics.     By 
William  M.  Salter.     T.  Y.   Crowell  &  Co.     i6mo.,    pp. 
176,  75  cents. 
A  genial  and  wholesome  discussion   of  etymological   and  ideal 
anarchy,  rather  than  of  the  ugly  reality  that  bears   the  name.     Mr. 
Salter  finds  that  "anarchy"  and  "liberty  "  are  practically  synonymous; 
that  in  a  society  of  thoroughly  good  men  compulsion  which  limits  lib- 
erty would  be  unnecessary ;    hence   anarchy    is   ideally  possible  and 
desirable;  that  in  view  of  this  desirability  of  liberty  or  anarchy  the 
practical  problem  of  government  is:    How  far  may  a  community  or 
society  use  force  in  attaining  its  objects  ?     The  author's  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  government  is  justified  in  maintaining  defensive  war,  in 
protecting  life  and  property,  and  in  promoting  the  higher  ends  of 
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life,  by  education,  popularizing  art  and  guarding  the  integrity  of  the 
type  of  family  best  adapted  to  promote  social  welfare. 

But  the  question  about  which  the  author  seems  to  have  been  really 
most  interested  relates  to  the  choice  between  anarchy  and  government 
in  the  industrial  realm.  Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  this  part 
of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Salter's  conclusions  seem  to  be  unimpeachable, 
but  there  is  a  surprising  defect  in  his  premises.  He  assumes  —  or 
rather  he  formally  declares  (p.  loo)— that  "while  anarchy  or  liberty  has 
passed  away  as  regards  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  gov- 
ernment is  in  its  place,  we  live  in  an  order  of  anarchy  or  liberty, 
substantially,  as  regards  the  industrial  needs  of  the  community."  The 
further  claim  is  that  we  have  only  to  observe  the  present  industrial  sit- 
uation to  obtain  inductive  proof  of  the  effects  of  liberty  or  anarchy. 
Mr.  Salter  decides  after  survey  of  present  industrial  conditions  that 
liberty  or  anarchy  in  industrial  affairs  cannot  be  said  to  work  well.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  world  somehow  gets  along  under  it. 

If  there  is  a  single  item  of  social  analysis  about  which  there  is 
practical  agreement,  from  the  anarchist  in  the  popular  sense  to  the 
socialist  or  communist,  it  is  that  the  present  industrial  regime  is  a 
reign  of  laws  which  restrict  the  liberty  that  they  professedly  promote. 
Complaints,  modulated  from  violence  down  to  mildness,  harmonize  in 
pronouncing  our  present  system  restrictive  and  repressive  through  laws 
pertaining  to  currency,  banking,  interest,  taxation,  inheritance,  tariff, 
patent  rights,  corporate  powers,  etc.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
another  critic  of  the  present  industrial  situation  who  would  accept  Mr. 
Salter's  description  of  our  present  condition  as  a  state  of  industrial  lib- 
erty or  anarchy.  There  are  enough  who  will  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  call  it  a  reign  of  legalized  confusion,  and  there  are  few  who  do 
not  declare  that  there  is  too  much  law  of  this  or  that  sort  —  that  is, 
too  much  abridgment  of  liberty. 

A  temperate  judgment  of  our  industrial  institutions  is  that  they 
are  inventions  intended  to  secure  a  certain  conventional  liberty,  but 
that  they  result  in  numberless  restrictions  of  real  liberty.  The  conclu- 
sion properly  to  be  drawn  from  a  survey  of  present  conditions  is  then 
that  this  system  of  restraint — government — cannot  be  said  to  work 
well,  but  that  the  world  somehow  gets  along  under  it. 

While,  therefore,  Mr.  Salter's  essay  contains  much  that  is  suggest- 
ive and  valuable,  he  appears  to  have  sharpened  one  social  perception 
by  blunting  another.  Albion  W.  Small. 
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Statistics  and  Sociology,  by  Richard  Mayo-Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Science  in  Columbia  College, 
New  York.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 

Professor  Mavo-Smith's  interest  in  the  practical  phases  of  social 
and  economic  science  is  well  known.  His  scholarly  preferences  seem 
rather  for  the  scientific  exposition  of  facts  than  for  the  development  of 
theories.  Both  types  of  scholarship  are  necessary,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  value  of  the  first  sort  is  underestimated. 

The  statistician  is  primarily  the  man  of  facts,  not  merely  a  recorder 
of  facts,  but  one  upon  whom  is  laid  the  duty  of  their  orderly  arrange- 
ment, their  exposition  and  scientific  coordination.  Our  author 
inferentially  recognizes  these  functions  by  mapping  out  a  general  work 
to  bear  the  title  of  the  science  of  the  statistics.  Herein  will  be 
arranged  the  principal  contents  of  statistical  knowledge,  in  two 
separate  volumes,  the  one  having  particular  reference  to  the  needs  of 
sociology,  the  other  of  economics.  Comparative  data  will  be  brought 
together  in  specific  chapters  with  general  statement  of  purpose,  with 
critical  review  and  reflective  analysis  ;  a  well-conceived  order,  contribu- 
ting to  lucidity  and  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  function  of 
statistical  knowledge. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  part  of  the  contemplated  work 
and  is  called  Statistics  and  Sociology.  One  must  not  infer  from  the 
title  that  statistics  in  the  scientific  meaning  of  the  term  is  an  integral 
part  of  sociology,  but  that  sociology,  the  general  science  of  society 
needs  to  make  use  of  statistical  laws  and  conclusions  just  as  it  would 
the  generalizations  of  political  economy,  of  politics  or  of  social  ethics, 
in  studying  the  organic  development  of  society  and  in  formulating  a 
social  synthesis.  Population  is  the  most  important  subject  matter  of 
statistical  science,  it  is  likewise  a  central  fact  in  sociology.  The  former 
treats  the  appropriate  data  at  first  hand  and  discovers  laws  and 
regularities  which  the  latter  uses  for  purposes  of  coordination  along 
with  other  generalizations.  It  is  well  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind 
lest  the  investigation  of  contemporary  social  facts  by  the  statistical 
method  be  also  considered  a  function  of  sociology  and  the  results  to 
stand  for  sociological  laws. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great  service  which  statistical 
science  can  render  to  sociology.  Neither  is  there  any  question  of  the 
service    which  a  scholar    renders   in    making  available  for  sociolog- 
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ical  work  the  approved  dicta  of  statistical  science.  Professor  Mayo- 
Sraith  has  done  this  in  excellent  fashion  and  thus  merits  the  thanks 
of  all  those  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  are  working  for  the  "develop- 
ment of  a  sane  and  intelligent  sociology."  Our  author  has  drawn  from 
the  best  official  sources,  has  arranged  the  data  intelligibly,  and  his 
analyses  though  sometimes  meager  are  sound  and  direct.  One  cannot 
say  that  he  has  prepared  an  elaborate  scientific  treatise,  since  but  brief 
consideration  has  been  given  to  statistical  method  and  technique. 
But  he  has  arranged  the  principal  contents  of  statistical  science  which 
bear  close  relation  to  sociology  in  such  an  interesting  and  managa- 
ble  way  that  no  teacher  of  the  latter  subject  can  afford  to  do  without 
the  book.  E.  R.  L.  Gould. 


PKniskment  arid  Reformation.     By    Frederick    Howard  Wines, 
LL.D.     T.  T.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  1895,  PP-  'x+339. 

In  a  work  on  this  subject  the  personality  of  the  author  is  not  a 
minor  element.  The  conclusions  reached  are  much  more  influential 
when  stated  by  Dr.  Wines  who  derived  valuable  suggestion  and  inspi- 
ration from  a  father  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  and  who  has 
himself  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  identified  with  reform  move- 
ments and  public  service. 

The  work  is  substantially  the  lectures  given  before  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Lowell  Institute.  It  is  popular  in  form  and 
contents,  and  yet  deserves  the  attention  of  students  and  professional 
men.  The  author  seeks  to  influence  action,  and  this  practical  pur- 
pose has  determined  what  material  should  be  accepted  and  what 
rejected.  The  large  hortatory  element  is  explained  by  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  speaker. 

The  social  sentiments  relating  to  crime  are  traced  in  their  histor- 
ical evolution,  from  the  half-instinctive  and  reflex  vengeance  of  savages 
through  the  regulated  retributive  justice  of  former  ages  to  the  more 
humane  desire  to  reform  the  criminal  which  has  characterized  this 
century. 

In  a  very  interesting  way  we  have  sketched  the  judicial  procedure 
which  corresponds  to  those  evolving  sentiments,  and  the  modes  of 
punishment  which  symbolize  the  feelings  of  communities  toward  law- 
breakers. It  is  shown  that  the  methods  of  compensation  common 
among  savages,  the  ordeal  or  appeal  to  God  in  theocratic  communities, 
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the  appalling  severity  of  mediaeval  authorities,  and  the  educative  methods 
of  Elmira  Reformatory  are  manifestations  of  the  conceptions  of  crime 
and  criminals  held  at  the  various  stages  of  culture. 

Rightly  does  the  author  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of 
crime  and  of  punishment  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the  gen- 
eral social  states  in  which  they  are  found.  Each  special  physical  and 
social  science  is  called  upon  to  furnish  elements  in  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Only  when  these  special  sciences  have  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  and  only  when  we  have  succeeded  in  coordinat- 
ing the  results  of  such  particular  studies,  are  we  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  most  rational  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals.  The  necessity  for 
a  social  science  is  clearly  seen  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  social  pathology  to  the  subject  is  distinctly  pointed  out. 

Among  the  most  attractive  passages  are  those  which  deal  with  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  and  with  the  indeterminate  sentence.  The  esti- 
mate of  the  really  scientific  results  of  "criminal  anthropology"  is 
marked  by  strong  common  sense  and  indicates  careful  study  of  the 
Italian  writers,  although  the  treatment  is  very  brief. 

The  function  of  prison  labor  in  the  process  of  reformation  is  so 
well  stated  that  one  wishes  the  author  would  contribute  a  book  to  the 
economical,  political  and  educational  factors  in  the  question.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  man  who  conducted  the  statistical  inquiries  of 
the  United  States  in  this  field  should  make  so  few  allusions  to  statis- 
tics. What  he  does  say  arouses  an  appetite  for  more  reasoning  of  the 
same  quality. 

The  explanation  of  the  transition  from  the  transportation  system 
to  the  penitentiary  system  in  England  is  an  excellent  piece  of  his- 
torical interpretation,  and  has  a  practical  value  in  view  of  the  occa- 
sional proposition  to  make  Alaska  a  penal  colony. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Wines  will  be  able  to  expand  this  book 
into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  which  shall  be  monumental  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  the  interests  of  science  and  practice  in  America. 
The  present  book  is  better  suited  to  its  particular  purpose  than  a 
larger  work,  but  special  students  will  be  asking  for  more  detailed 
treatment  of  many  of  the  points  raised. 

If  prison  wardens  and  chaplains  could  have  these  chapters  read 
and  discussed  in  classes  of  the  prison  subordinate  officials,  they  would 
help  many  a  prisoner  to  a  better  life,  and  would  themselves  be 
enabled  to  perform  a  higher  service.     Tracts  might  be  collated  out 
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of  some  of  the  chapters  for  distribution  on  "Prison  Sunday."  Leg- 
islators who  are  charged  with  the  study  of  state  correctional  institu- 
tions owe  it  to  their  constituencies  to  ponder  this  work,  and  it  should 
be  forced  upon  their  attention  in  all  possible  ways.  In  no  other 
book  can  one  find  the  most  essential  questions  so  well  treated  for  the 
American  public. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


Social  Regeneration.     By  Jacob  A.  Biddle.     Hartford  :  The  Stu- 
dent Publishing  Company,  1896,  pp.  325. 

To  DO  justice  to  the  writer  we  must  permit  him  to  speak  for  himself. 
A  few  quotations  will  make  much  commentary  unnecessary.  "The 
New  Testament  and  the  New  Science  agree  in  placing  sociology  in  the 
list  of  physical  sciences.  ...  In  the  order  of  sciences  it  comes  in  after 
zoology,  viz.,  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  botany,  zoology  and 
sociology.  Together  these  constitute  the  universal  science  of  biology 
or  theology."  Observe  the  reason  for  this  remarkable  nomenclature 
Biology  is  confounded  with  theology  because  "God  is  Life  itself.  .  .  . 
Life  is  God.  Biology  is  theology."  Really  one  needs  a  year's  legal 
notice  of  such  violent  changes  in  phraseology  in  order  to  prevent  heart 
disease  from  the  shock.  We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  author  to 
use  common  words  in  such  strange  ways,  but  we  need  a  new  dictionary 
to  help  us  understand  a  random  passage. 

Perhaps  the  author's  most  cherished  contribution  is  chapter  8, 
"The  Cooperative  Parish  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church."  This  might 
be  called  "a  clergyman's  dream  of  a  local  Utopia."  It  is  unsafe  to 
trust  a  paraphrase ;  we  must  use  the  author's  own  words  when  he 
describes  what  ought  to  be.  After  the  conventional  socialistic  arraign- 
ment of  capitalistic  society  the  author  constructs  in  the  air  a  society 
which  is  eminently  satisfactory — to  himself.  "Suppose  now  that  they 
organize  themselves  into  a  cooperative  parish." 

"  It  is  based  upon  the  conception  that  all  authority  in  government 
comes  from  the  Power  who  made  and  rules  the  planet.  It  is  a  theoc- 
racy. ...  Its  duty  is  to  keep  its  members  at  peace  with  God,  in 
fellowship  and  love  with  each  other,  in  health  of  body,  and  supplied 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  supported  and  managed  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  upon  the  principle,  that  each  shall  give  to  the 
community  according  to  ability  and  receive  according  to  need.     They 
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are  equal.  Each  is  a  freeman,  a  king.  They  ask  no  one  to  support 
or  rule  them.  Each  family  is  a  world  in  itself  of  which  the  husband  is 
head.     The  heads  of  families  form  the  parish." 

This  parish  elects  its  own  officers  and  receives  or  expels  members. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  what  would  be  done  with  a  recalcitrant  skeptic  or 
agnostic.  The  dose  of  creed  and  ritual  is  by  no  means  scant.  "The  rites 
of  the  parish  are  baptism,  confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  pardon, 
matrimony,  healing  and  ordination.  In  these  mysteries  of  religion  is  the 
recognition  that  God  is  a  Cosmic  Power,  and  rules  this  earth  through 
solar  force.  There  is  also  the  Christian  confession  that  this  aqueous 
age  of  the  planet  is  passing  away  and  the  age  of  the  Spirit  is  coming." 

The  need  of  a  larger  political  body  is  recognized,  "the cooperative 
commonwealth,  called  a  diocese  or  state,  whose  chief  officer  could  be 
called  bishop  or  governor." 

The  book  is  typical.  It  is  a  curious  psychical  study.  It  proves 
that  the  kaleidoscopic  possibilities  of  the  constructive  imagination,  in 
the  employment  of  a  very  few  simple  pieces  of  highly  colored  frag- 
ments, are  practically  boundless.  It  shows  at  work,  in  the  stage  of 
ferment,  a  deeply  ethical  and  sympathetic  nature.  Its  scientific  value 
is  nothing.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  scientific  temper  or  method.  There 
are  assumptions  stated  in  a  single  line  which  it  would  require  a  volume 
to  prove.  C.  R.  Henderson. 


Primitive  Civilizations.  By  E.  J.  Simcox.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  pp. 
X +576 +  554-  gio.oo. 
Miss  Simcox  has  evidently  lavished  labor  and  patience  upon  these 
two  large,  compact,  and  admirable  volumes,  and  the  result  is  a  book 
which  for  interest  to  the  student  of  social  institutions  may  be  compared 
with  Spencer's  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  Westermarck's  History  of 
Human  Marriage.  But  it  resembles  these  works  perhaps  less  than  it 
differs  from  them.  Westermarck  is  a  master  in  polemics  on  a  question 
of  origins  where  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  any  single  thesis  be  accepted 
as  covering  every  case,  and  confines  himself  to  a  single  aspect  of  the 
life-process  ;  Spencer  is  boundlessly  suggestive  but  frequently  tangential 
and  sometimes  preposterous,  limiting  himself  neither  geographically 
nor  chronologically  in  his  search  for  materials  to  illustrate  his  views  of 
the  interworking  of  social  forces  in  the  aggregate.  Miss  Simcox's  plan 
is  a  compromise  between  these  two.     She  has  considered  the  Egyptian, 
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Babylonian,  what  she  calls  for  convenience  the  Syro-Phoenician  and 
Lybo-Phcenician,  and  the  Chinese  civilizations,  avowedly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  outlining  the  history  of  ownership  in  these  archaic  communities ; 
but  industrial,  militant  and  social  conditions  are  treated  with  great  full- 
ness, and  the  position  of  women  receives  at  every  turn  especial  attention. 
Miss  Simcox  has  shown  throughout  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  her  difficult  task, 
and  feels  that  the  two  volumes  scantly  suffice  for  her  purpose.  "A 
sketch  of  English  history  and  social  growth,"  she  says  at  the  close  of  her 
second  volume,  "compressing  the  records  of  800  years  into  half  as  many 
pages  is  apt  to  repel  by  the  dullness  that  comes  of  brevity.  A  survey 
of  five  times  as  many  centuries  would  need  to  be  ten  times  as  long  to 
become  less  tedious;  and  the  charitable  reader  is  entreated  to  believe 
that  the  foregoing  pages  might  have  seemed  shorter  if  they  had  been 
a  great  deal  more  numerous." 

To  the  sociologist,  who  has  the  threefold  task  of  finding  his  facts, 
reading  his  ideals  out  of  the  facts,  and  carrying  the  ideals  over  into 
action,  this  work  is  of  great  value,  and  especially  so  since  its  author  is 
not  merely  a  compiler  of  facts,  but  a  searcher  to  whom  the  significance 
of  the  process  underlying  the  facts  is  all-important.  Miss  Simcox 
thinks  we  have  been  superficial  and  contemptful  in  our  views  of  the 
great  civilizations  of  the  East,  and  considers  that  the  irritable  West 
may  learn  a  lesson  from  their  permanence.  She  is  obviously  qualified 
to  speak  in  this  connection,  and  we  give  some  space  to  the  quotation 
of  her  words : 

"Past  nations  lived  their  life  as  their  fate  and  choice  determined, 
with  no  view  certainly  to  the  instruction  of  posterity ;  and  hence  the 
truth  of  history  must  be  distorted  if  we  study  it  exclusively  with  a  view 
to  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it  for  our  own  profit.  It  is  only  after 
reading  the  history  of  Egypt  or  China  as  disinterested  students,  that 
we  can  trust  ourselves  to  generalize  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  stability 
and  conservatism,  which  we  began  by  recognizing  as  the  common 
feature  of  the  great  primitive  civilizations.  Knowing  better  than  Cicero 
how  great  nations  may  not  only  decline  in  fortune,  but  actually  cease 
to  exist,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  must  have  been  'wisdom  and 
breeding'  in  any  people  whose  life  has  endured  for  two,  three,  or  four 
thousand  years.  We  have  seen  that  the  same  kind  of  qualities  enable 
tribes  as  well  as  nations  to  flourish  unchangingly  for  ages,  so  it  is  clear 
that  this  longevity  does  not  depend  upon  political  organization.  The 
widest  generalization  that  our  facts  seem  to  warrant  is  that  it  depends 
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upon  the  prevalence  among  the  people  of  a  temperament,  which,  when 
undisturbed  by  foreign  elements,  inspires  a  theoretical  and  practical 
adoption  of  the  homely  doctrine,  '  Live  and  let  live.' 

"In  the  communities  of  the  West,  we  weed  out  our  social  failures, 
we  throw  them  —  or  let  them  sink  —  into  what  we  call  the  residuum. 
Our  social  residuum  lives  and  propagates  its  species  in  a  medium  as 
well  prepared  for  the  growth  of  anti-social  vices  as  the  hay  tea  or 
chicken  broth  in  which  amateurs  of  microbes  cultivate  their  disease 
germs.  But  the  man  of  science  calls  cultivation  successful  if  the  virus 
grows  milder  and  less  fatal  in  each  generation.  His  media  are  steril- 
ized by  the  most  elaborate  precautions  ;  everything  in  which  the  germs 
of  disease  delight,  not  merely  morbid  matter,  dirt,  decay,  but  even 
healthy  atoms  of  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  which,  having  been 
alive,  are  subject  to  decomposition,  are  to  be  excluded,  saving  just  such 
a  simple  minimum  as  may  serve  to  keep  the  microbe  alive  and  multi- 
plying. Small  wonder  that  under  this  treatment  it  grows  less  virulent, 
it  is  tamed  until  it  becomes  a  harmless  inoculant,  and  might  in  time 
lose  all  its  power  to  infect.  But  we,  instead,  plant  the  children  of  our 
social  failures  in  a  soil  where  their  parents'  vices  and  defects  must 
become  intensified,  and  where  every  kind  of  quality  and  propensity 
injurious  to  the  individual  and  to  society  must  develop.  The  children 
of  drunkards,  nurtured  in  the  lowest  depths  of  city  squalor,  have  their 
hereditary  craving  for  alcohol  stimulated  by  chronic  hunger,  exhaus- 
tion, and  foul  air We  pay    covetousness    its   wages  in  the 

same  coin  as  skill,  and  we  visit  feebleness  with  the  same  industrial 
penalties  as  crime We  ridicule  the  idea  of  making  occupa- 
tion hereditary,  yet  we  acquiesce  in  the  propagation  of  classes  in 
which  one  generation  has  nothing  to  bequeath  to  the  next  save  bad 
health,  bad  habits,  and  general  incapacity  for  wholesome  and  service- 
able living. 

"We  acquiesce  in  all  this  not  as  morally  right  or  practically  expe- 
dient, but  as  the  natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  free  play  of 
individual  enterprise  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  And,  so  far  the 
heterogeneous  society  of  the  West  can  be  said  to  guide  its  conduct  by 
any  creed,  it  is  probably  inspired  by  a  kind  of  faith  in  the  healing 
power  of  freedom.  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  English 
Liberalism  agrees  with  Chinese  Taoism:  'There  is  such  a  thing  as 
letting  mankind  alone  ;  there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  governing 
mankind.'      Philosophical  Anarchism   is   the  logical    outcome  of   the 
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optimistic  doctrine  that  the  best  possible  world  will  be  made  by  leaving 
every  one  at  liberty  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  foolish  fatalism  to  assume  that  everything  which  occurs 
naturally  must  occur  necessarily,  or  that  nothing  new  can  become 
natural.  Every  historical  occurrence  is  at  once  natural  and  necessary, 
in  the  sense  of  being  necessarily  due  to  causes  naturally  operating  on 
existing  minds  under  existing  conditions.  But  men  act  under  the 
influence  of  felt  desires,  and  the  unforeseen  results  of  their  action  are 
sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  ends  intentionally  aimed  at ;  and  this 
discovery  itself  is  a  natural  motive  for  a  change  of  action.  The  malign 
influence  exercised  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  by  the  accepted 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  lay  exactly  in  the  encouragement  they 
gave  to  the  delusion  that  all  natural  tendencies  were  unalterable,  even 
by  experience  revealing  new  evils  consequent  on  their  operation. 

"We  agree  with  Mencius  that  there  is  no  difference  between  killing 
a  man  with  a  sword,  and  letting  him  die  because  we  do  not  know  how  to 
regulate  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  and  there  is  no  general  disposition 
to  repudiate  'the  everlasting  obligations  which  are  due  by  man  to  man.' 
The  problem  has  reached  the  intellectual  stage,  and  we  need  men  of 
science  to  show  how  the  felt  obligations  may  be  met  almost  more  than 
moral  teaching  to  rouse  the  sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  On  the  face  of  it,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  more  complicated  problem  to  apply  the  principles 
of  righteousness  to  the  ramifications  of  trade  and  industry  than  to 
apply  the  principles  of  pure  mathematics  to  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Bridge.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  our  moralists  should  acquaint 
themselves  as  fully  and  precisely  with  the  facts  of  industry  and  com- 
merce as  our  mathematicians  do  with  the  properties  of  matter.  The 
processes  of  the  operative,  the  manufacturer,  the  warehouseman,  the 
carrier,  the  merchant,  and  the  retailer  must  be  put  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  every  detail  of  them  examined  under  the  dry  light  of  disin- 
terested science,  when  much  that  is  unfit  to  face  the  pencil  of  the 
recorders  will  at  once  shrink  out  of  existence.  .  .  .  Human  needs, 
human  instincts,  and  human  perceptions  do  not  alter  in  their  nature, 
and  the  dislocations  of  intricate  social  adjustments,  which  follow  from 
the  natural  course  of  historic  development,  will  not  prove  beyond  the 
skill  of  social  surgery  to  reduce,  if  the  need  is  recognized  for  encyclo- 
paedic wisdom  in  the  professors  of  the  healing  art. 

"To  combine  progress  and  stability,  it  is  necessary,  not  to  prevent 
all  change  of  status  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  to  establish  laws  and 
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customs  which  shall  make  it  impossible  for  large  classes  to  contract 
themselves  into  an  intolerably  painful  or  injurious  status;  or  for  indi- 
viduals to  enter  into  contracts,  however  personally  advantageous,  which 
will  in  effect  tend  to  produce  such  a  result  for  the  other  parties  con- 
cerned. .  .  .  And  in  an  age  which  has  accomplished  such  marvels  in 
the  way  of  self-adjusting  machinery  and  compensating  balances  as  the 
present,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  within  which 
individual  liberty  of  action  must  be  confined  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
individual  himself  the  supreme  good  of  dwelling  in  a  community 
without  victims. 

"The  course  natural  to  the  multitudes  is  to  make  things,  to  contract 
marriages  of  affection,  to  revere  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  who  succeed 
in  interpreting  those  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  which  regulate  the  satis- 
faction of  human  instincts.  And  the  pursuance  of  this  course  holds 
out,  unless  human  nature  has  altered  in  5000  years,  the  best  prospect 
of  social  and  economic  welfare  to  the  multitudes  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  to  the  ancient  nations,  versed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 

and  the  learning  of  the  Chaldeans." 

W.  I.  Thomas. 
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THE  EPITAPH    OF   SOCIOLOGY. 

A  FINAL  definition  of  sociology  has  been  "a  long  felt  want."  The 
lack  is  now  supplied.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  projects  its  view  into  the 
near  future  and  reads  from  the  portents  that  sociology  is  "^  Passing 
Fad." '     This  settles  it.     Let  the  definition  be  the  epitaph  ! 

Meanwhile  the  craze  will  survive  in  the  minds  of  a  few  less  discern- 
ing people  than  the  discoverer  of  its  futility.  In  the  reckless  spirit  of 
those  other  gross  and  sordid  souls  who  refuse  to  be  diverted  from  their 
ordinary  avocations  by  the  latest  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
we  shall  pursue  the  illusion  that  the  study  of  actual  men  in  actual  social 
relations  will  continue  to  reward  the  student,  and  through  him  bless 
mankind  at  large,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.    At  all  events  we  shall  not  suspend  publication  before  current 

subscriptions  expire. 

*      * 
* 

THE    LIMITS    OF    "CHRISTIAN    SOCIOLOGY." 

The  following  note  explains  itself: 

Editor  Journal  of  Sociology:  It  seems  tome  that  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews'  suggestion  in  your  pages  that  we  may  properly  use  the  term 
"Christian  Sociology"  to  designate  the  social  philosophy  of  Christ  as  we  use 
Hegelian,  Baconian,  Aristotelian  of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  Bacon  and 
Aristotle  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  deny  the  propriety  of  the  term 
"  Christian  Sociology."  But  a  remark  of  Rodbertus,  quoted  and  approved  by 
Uhlhom  (^Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,  p.  29)  is  a  yet  more  fun- 
damental defense  of  the  term  under  consideration.  Rodbertus  and  Uhlhom 
show  that  "we  can  speak  of  a  community  (that  is,  of  society)  only  after 
Christianity  had  formed  such."  That  all  the  human  beings  in  one  locality,  in 
one  nationality,  in  the  world,  including  women,  children,  slaves,  foreigners, 
constitute  in  each  case  a  community,  of  which  each  soul  is  a  sacred  unit  and 
the  whole  a  common  race,  has  never  been  clearly  apprehended  or  practically 

'  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January  1896,  pp.  172-3. 
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recognized  in  law  and   customs  outside  of  Christianity.     To    the  question, 
then,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  Christian  sociology,  we  answer,  there 

is  no  other. 

Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 
National  Bureau  of  Reforms, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  reply  is  that  the  term  "Christian  Sociology"  is  used  in  the  only 
justifiable  sense  in  the  inductive  studies  of  the  social  doctrines  of  Jesus 
contributed  to  this  Journal  by  Professor  Mathews.  This  is  not  the 
sense  in  which  the  people  who  are  most  strenuous  for  its  use  have 
employed  it,  and  in  which  they  wish  license  to  employ  it.  They  want 
to  make  it  a  means  of  inflating  the  stock  of  sociological  ignorance  on 
which  they  are  trying  to  do  business. 

Whether  Jesus  taught  more  or  less  truth  that  must  be  assimilated  in 
ultimate  sociology,  that  truth  was  a  very  small  and  —  in  form,  at  least, 
—  incidental  portion  of  his  whole  teaching.  It  is  perfectly  competent 
to  digest  and  organize  these  sociological  teachings,  and  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  to  name  the  resulting  system  "  Christian  Sociology."  In 
a  precisely  parallel  way  it  would  be  possible  to  derive  a  "  Homeric 
Ethics"  or  a  "Shakespearean  Psychology." 

The  belief  of  Christians  that  every  thing  which  Jesus  taught  is  true, 
seems  to  be  changed  by  some  zealous  Christians  into  the  form  "  nothing 
which  Jesus  omitted  to  teach  is  true."  Hence,  the  alternatives  of 
importing  into  the  teachings  of  Jesus  everything  which  it  seems  desir- 
able to  believe,  or  to  limit  the  realm  of  research  to  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  discoursed.  The  people  who  adopt  either  of  these  alternatives 
are  bound  to  defend  their  consistency  by  denying  the  authority  of 
anything  supposed  to  be  discovered  from  sources  outside  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  effrontery  of  much  of  the  teaching  which  labels  itself  Christian 
Sociology  is  unspeakable.  Its  platform  is,  "  Christ  knew  everything; 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  calling  myself  a  Christian,  I  know  everything." 
Consequently  men  who  understood  neither  Christianity  nor  sociology 
assume  the  right  to  call  themselves  "  Christian  Sociologists"  and  to 
teach  their  own  version  of  both. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  Christian  Sociology,"  but 
we  decidedly  object  to  ignorant  and  opinionated  abuse  of  it.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  human  relationship  which  Jesus  expounded 
must  be  recognized  and  applied   in  any  permanently  successful  social 
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programme.  So  must  the  few  principles  of  hygiene  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  former,  however,  do  not  exhaust  the  subject 
matter  of  sociology  any  more  than  the  latter  obviate  the  necessity  of 
biology. 

Mr.  Craft's  argument  would  prove  that  there  was  no  philosophy, 
no  ethics,  no  jurisprudence  till  Christianity  became  ascendant.  It 
would  prove  that  there  are  no  societies  (communities)  today  outside  of 
Christendom.  The  argument  connotes  further  that  the  writer  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  discriminate  between  sociology  and  social  institu- 
tions. 

Let  us  grant  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  nucleus  of  all 
that  men  need  to  know  about  the  spirit  of  ideal  human  society.  Let 
us  assume  that  this  is  the  pivotal  element  in  sociology.  There  remain 
the  phenomena  of  associated  human  life  since  men  have  peopled  the 
earth  ;  the  reactions  between  human  groups  and  their  physical  environ- 
ments ;  between  groups  and  their  units,  between  groups  and  contem- 
porary groups ;  between  groups  and  their  posterity.  From  all  these 
facts  or  from  such  of  them  as  can  be  discovered,  we  have  to  learn  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  physical  and  psychical,  to  which  social  beings 
are  subject ;  in  spite  of  which  or  by  means  of  which  approach  to  the 
Christian  ideal  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  say  that  this  field  of  knowl- 
edge does  not  exist,  or  to  say  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  New  Testa- 
ment records  is  puerile  perversity  with  which  argument  is  impossible. 
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SOCIAL  CONTROL. 

Even  when  sociology  outgrows  the  stage  of  vealiness,  so  that 
the  question  "What  is  society?  "  can  be  relegated  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  text-book  to  the  end,  we  shall  still  feel  the  need  of 
expressing  in  a  few  words  the  characteristics  that  mark  off  a 
true  society  from  all  manner  of  aggregates  and  combinations  of 
men.  This  compels  us  to  look  for  these  marks,  and  having 
found  them  to  arrange  them  in  order  of  importance,  the  essen- 
tial features  first,  the  non-essential  last.  In  seeking  that  which 
is  most  distinctive  in  society,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pause  at  the 
threshold,  finger  on  lip,  and  contemplate  the  outlines  of  a 
colossal  Something,  Leviathan,  Superorganism,  Social  Organ- 
ism, Social  Body  or  other  amorphous  monster,  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  and  having  distinct  parts,  motions,  activi- 
ties and  aims.  Society  there  certainly  is,  but  it  is  better  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  human  complex  by  surveying  its  work,. 
rather  than  by  describing  a  half-mythical  entity. 

We  observe  two  broadly  contrasted  types  of  human  life  — 
the  isolated,  admitting  only  of  the  family,  and  the  associated. 
Between  these  types  of  life,  and  between  the  men  and  women 
who  lead  them,  are  certain  great  contrasts  that  must  be  due  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  association.  By  the  difference 
between  the  lone  man  and  the  social  man,  between  the  associated 
state  and  the  life  of  single  units  or  pairs,  we  can  gauge  the  socio- 
logic  problem.   The  changes  that  attend  association  afford  the  best 
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evidence  that  there  exists  a  source  of  influence  worthy  of  most 
zealous  study.  It  is  by  these  signs  and  proofs  of  transforming 
power  in  the  individual  life  that  we  come  to  discern  in  the  human 
swarm  the  presence  of  that  we  call  "society." 

As  the  achievements  of  society  are  registered  chiefly  in  the 
modifications  wrought  in  men,  we  arrive  at  the  nature  of  society 
by  noting  and  comparing  these  modifications.  What  changes 
are  outward  and  slight  can  never  point  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
society,  nor  can  those  changes  that  go  deep  into  the  nature  and 
life  of  men  be  merely  its  by-products  or  refer  to  its  secondary 
characteristics.  The  gradation  in  the  changes  that  mark  the 
social  man  justifies  a  corresponding  gradation  in  the  traits  that 
distinguish  the  social  aggregate  from  other  aggregates. 

The  organic  concept  of  society  has  taught  us  to  look  upon 
mutual  aid,  division  of  labor,  formation  of  industrial  groups, 
specialization  and  exchange  with  its  facilities  for  communicating 
and  transporting,  as  the  underlying  features  of  society,  correspond- 
ing to  the  growing  unlikeness  of  organs  and  functions,  interde- 
pendence of  parts  and  unity  seen  in  living  bodies.  But 
regarding  them  from  our  new  point  of  view,  they  fail  to  justify  any 
such  preeminence.  The  practice  of  mutual  aid  causes  as  such  no 
far  reaching  change  in  the  cooperating  individuals.  By  this 
happy  device  of  uniting  strengths  for  such  tasks  as  killing  game, 
dragging  a  boat  or  building  a  hut,  desired  results  can  be  reached 
with  less  trouble  in  the  isolated  state  —  that  is  all.  The  kind  of 
efforts  is  the  same ;  they  are  altered  only  as  regards  times  and 
amounts.  When  division  of  labor  takes  place,  we  have,  it  is  true, 
a  greater  change  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  The  numerous 
unlike  acts  of  the  isolated  man,  in  furtherance  of  the  satisfaction 
of  his  wants,  yield  to  the  repetition  of  special  operations  not 
directly  related  to  his  wants.  Occupation,  surroundings,  train- 
ing, work-discipline  are  greatly  modified,  and  lead  to  no  small 
change  in  the  man  himself.  The  exchange  of  wares  that  comes 
with  division  of  labor  multiplies  the  interrelations  of  men  by 
compelling  the  flaker,  weaver  or  skin  dresser  to  communicate 
with  others  and  to  come   to  an  understanding  with  them.     As 
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exchange  develops  and  the  distances  between  exchangers 
increases,  some  men  can  profitably  charge  themselves  with  the 
carrying  of  messages  or  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  thus  set 
up  a  communicating  and  transporting  system.  These  trite  phe- 
nomena rebaptised  as  "circulatory  system,"  "internuncial  appar- 
atus," "social  nervous  system,"  are  supposed  to  open  a  broad 
vista  into  the  very  depths  of  social  philosophy. 

Yet  all  that  is  absolutely  bound  up  with  this  development  is 
a  complete  change  in  the  outward  industrial  activity  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  coupled  with  a  growing  power  to  satisfy   his  wants  by 
means   of  this   activity.      The  interrelations  of    men  on   which 
so  much  stress  is  laid  need  be  in  no  sense  relations  of  fellowship 
or  sociability.     One  may  adapt  his  craft  to  the  likings  of  buyers 
as  the  hunter  suits  his  arts  to  the  game,  or  the  boatman  times 
his  strokes  to  the  waves  of  the  lake.     Nor  does  the  fact  that  the 
adaptation   is   reciprocal  relieve  the  deadness  of  it.     If  in   the 
differentiating  economic  group  there  is  anything  to  hinder  each 
from  using  his  fellows  in  furtherance  of  his  private  schemes  in  just 
the  same  spirit  in  which  he  would  use  farm  animals  or  tools,  it  is 
not  brought  out  in  Mr.  Spencer's  sociology.     The  word  "organ- 
ism" with  its  suggestion  of  complete  unity  does  not  fit  such  a 
group.     When  without  change  in  motives,  aims  or  ends  individ- 
uals enter  into  and  live  in  the  associated  states,  merely  that  they 
may  thereby  gain  their  private  ends  by  a  new  and  easier  route, 
the  aggregate  thus  formed  is  a  mechanical  affair,  no  more  organic 
than  a  board  of  trade,  a  factory  group  or  a  whaling  crew.     It  is 
dead  mechanism  —  a  handy  combination-form  of  great  industrial 
efficiency,  but  no  more.     If  this  be  the  essence  of  social  devel- 
opment, we  may  dispense  with  sociology,  for  the  economist  long 
ago  described  the  social  system  of  wealth  far  better  than  the 
sociologist  has  ever  done,  and  that  without  aid  from  biology.     It 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  either  that  the  phenomena  of  spec- 
ialization, communication  and  exchange  are  not  the  sole  primary 
characters,  or  else  that  society  is  nothing  more  than  the  long 
familiar  economic  aggregate. 

When  settled  social  life  permits  the  greater  knowledge  that 
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comes  with  division  of  labor  and  wider  leisure  to  be  integrated 
by  aid  of  a  communicating  system,  and  to  pass  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  forming  a  living,  growing  trunk  of  sciences 
and  arts,  the  outgrowth  of  the  labors  of  countless  individuals 
through  many  centuries,  associated  life  is  able  to  do  much 
more  with  the  individual.  By  contact  with  a  body  of  social 
knowledge  his  whole  intellectual  world  is  transformed ;  his  ideas 
about  the  universe,  about  himself  and  about  his  relations  to  it 
and  place  in  it  are  revolutionized ;  his  comprehension  of  sub- 
stances, properties  and  laws  and  his  power  to  seize  and  turn  to 
account  the  forces  of  nature  is  magnified.  And  with  all  this  his 
activities  are  again  changed  and  his  efforts  receive  a  new 
direction. 

Yet  he  is  not  straightway  made  into  the  social  man.  The 
individual  may  help  himself  gladly  from  the  fund  of  transmitted 
knowledge,  he  may  rely  upon  the  labors  of  specialists,  he  may 
bow  to  the  dicta  of  recognized  authorities,  he  may  increase  his 
rate  of  absorption  by  assuming  relations  to  more  people ;  but  if 
with  it  all  he  relentlessly  pursues  his  egoistic  aims,  availing  him- 
self of  the  socially  collected  and  transmitted  knowledge  to  gain 
his  goal  the  sooner,  he  makes  of  society  a  mere  convenience. 
The  associated  state  has  ground  to  a  finer  edge  the  intellect 
nature  has  given  him,  and  taught  him  to  handle  it  with  fuller 
knowledge,  but  his  heart  and  will  are  those  of  the  solitary  man. 
To  a  cluster  of  such  individuals  thus  cleverly  availing  themselves 
of  their  joint  wit  and  art  in  compassing  their  private  and  separate 
ends  we  should  hardly  give  the  name  "society." 

A  deeper  change  is  wrought  in  a  man  when  his  judgment  as 
to  the  worth  of  things  is  modified  by  the  wisdom  born  of  asso- 
ciation. Not  only  does  light  as  to  the  properties  and  laws  of 
things  help  him  to  gain  his  ends,  but  knowledge  as  to  himself, 
his  body  and  his  mind,  and  as  to  the  course  of  man's  life  often 
affects  his  choice  of  ends.  His  estimates  as  to  the  relative  worth 
of  food,  drink,  shelter,  cleanliness,  ornament,  safety,  repose,  action, 
offspring  or  power  change  with  greater  contact  with  other  lives 
and  fuller  intercourse  with  men.     The  opportunity  to  compare 
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experiences  and  gratifications  leads  to  revision  of  values  and 
modifies  the  intensity  with  which  certain  aims  are  pursued.  Dor- 
mant desires  are  awakened  by  intercourse,  suggestion  and  imita- 
tion multiply  wants,  the  range  of  choice  broadens,  the  standard 
of  life  develops,  new  stimulus  is  supplied  to  exertion,  and  the 
whole  man  is  made  over.  This  revaluation  of  experiences  that 
comes  with  living  in  association  reaches  farther  into  human  nature 
than  anything  we  have  yet  considered  and  must  be  deemed  one 
of  the  most  striking  consequences  of  the  social  state. 

When,  last  of  all,  desire  itself  is  altered  in  its  fundamental 
direction,  we  have  the  greatest  imaginable  change  of  the  indi- 
vidual. For  the  probe  of  science  shows  the  innermost  core  of  a 
man  to  be  not  his  activities  or  perceptions,  not  his  judgments  or 
thoughts,  not  his  opinions  or  beliefs,  but  his  feelings.  As  Pro- 
fessor Ward  shows,  the  part  held  to  be  the  undying  kernel  of 
man  —  the  soul  —  can  be  nothing  else  than  "  the  feelings  taken 
collectively,"'  i.e.,  the  desires,  inclinations,  preferences,  aver- 
sions, hatreds,  jealousies,  hopes,  aspirations  and  longings.  It  is 
the  feelings  that  constitute  the  person  and  to  them  all  activity, 
whether  of  body  or  of  intellect,  is  strictly  subordinate.  They 
make  the  character,  and  so  long  as  they  are  unreached,  a  man  is 
himself,  no  matter  how  he  may  change  in  other  respects.  Let 
them  be  modified,  and  we  describe  the  change  with  the  emphatic 
word  "regeneration."  So  long  as  we  are  invited  to  observe  in 
social  development  only  such  changes  as  are  quite  compatible 
with  the  feelings  that  belong  to  the  isolated  state,  we  may  well 
doubt  if  there  be  in  association  anything  truly  organic.  If 
desires  be  untouched,  social  organization  is  to  those  who 
embrace  it  simply  a  device,  an  expedient,  a  bit  of  economic  tac- 
tics;  while  the  social  man  is  the  lone  man,  who  has  learned  to 
utilize  mechanism. 

The  social  evolution  I  have  traced  is  logical,  not  chronological. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  stage  of  development  where  the 
feelings  are  not  greatly  modified.  In  view  of  the  discovery 
that  incipient  social  life  often  consists,  not  in  working  together 
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or  mutual  help,  but  in  play  and  festivity,  we  might  well  assert 
that  the  influence  of  group  life  on  the  likings,  aversions  and 
desires  is  more  potent  and  pervasive  than  its  influence  on  activ- 
ities. But  because  the  shaping  pressure  of  the  combined  units 
on  the  individual  is  invisible  and  elusive,  and  causes  inner 
changes  not  easily  observed,  while  the  structural  and  functional 
differentiation  for  economic  effectiveness  is  visible  and  striking, 
and  leads  to  readily  observed  outward  changes  in  men's  rank, 
actions  and  groupings,  sociology  has  neglected  the  impalpable 
psychic  effects  of  association  for  the  trite  phenomena  of  the  eco- 
nomic aggregate. 

As  the  moulding  of  the  individual's  feelings  and  desires  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  group  is  the  profoundest  alteration  of  asso- 
ciated life,  we  must  regard  it  as  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
work  of  society,  the  achievement  which  most  signally  shows  its 
presence  and  power.  When  an  aggregate  reacts  on  the  aims  of 
the  individual,  warping  him  out  of  his  self-regarding  course,  and 
drawing  his  feet  into  the  highway  of  common  weal,  it  merits  the 
title  of  "society,"  whether  or  not  there  be  rule  and  obedience, 
division  of  labor  and  exchange.  It  may  be  literally  true,  that  the 
chief  formation  of  a  long-drawn  social  life  is  not  the  relation  of 
authority  and  subordination  between  parts  of  the  group,  not  the 
gradation  of  its  members  into  classes,  not  the  systems  of  sus- 
taining, transporting  or  regulating  organs,  but  certain  ideals  and 
standards,  certain  likes  and  dislikes,  certain  admirations  and 
abhorrences  become  common  to  its  members.  Here  then,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  is  the  ultimate  test  of  association.  The  abiding 
of  men  in  the  same  neighborhood  without  conflict  is  mere  aggre- 
gation. The  mind  to  tolerate  or  even  to  make  use  of  each  other 
by  cooperation  does  not  compel  us  to  admit  association.  Not 
until  the  feelings  have  been  changed  in  force  and  direction,  not 
until  the  crossing  and  clashing  of  many  desires  has  neutralized 
opposing  impulses  and  achieved  a  kind  of  artificial  parallelism  of 
wills,  must  we  predicate  the  presence  of  society  with  all  its  char- 
acteristic workings. 

We  may  regard  the  shaping  received   by  the  feelings  and 
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desires  of  the  individual  in  the  course  of  community  life  as  due 
partly  to  Social  Influence  and  partly  to  Social  Control.  These 
two  making  up  the  grand  division  of  social  phenomena  I  shall 
venture  to  call  Social  Ascendency.  Social  Influence  means  the 
ascendency  exercised  over  the  individual  by  the  throng  of  men 
in  which  he  is  embedded.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  lust  for 
wealth  by  life  in  money-worshiping  communities,  the  whetting 
the  appetites  received  in  profligate  circles,  the  color  the  immi- 
grant takes  from  the  vices  or  aspirations  of  his  adopted  people  — 
these  exemplify  social  influence.  It  is  the  contagion  of  emotions, 
ambitions,  desires.  Though  it  may  describe  a  stream  of  ten- 
dency one  cannot  stem,  it  results  from  the  contact  and  inter- 
course of  men  as  individuals. 

By  Social  Control,  on  the  other  hand,  I  mean  that  ascead- 
ency  over  the  aims  and  acts  of  the  individual  which  is  exercised 
on  behalf  of  the  group.  It  is  a  sway  that  is  not  casual  or  inci- 
dental, but  is  purposive  and  at  its  inception  conscious.  It  is 
kept  up  partly  by  definite  organs,  formally  constituted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  will  of  society,  and  partly  by  informal  spontaneous 
agencies  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  serve  the  social 
interest  and  function  under  constant  supervision  from  above. 
Though  the  two  forms  of  ascendency  —  social  control  and  social 
influence  —  shade  off  into  each  other,  and  appear  much  the  same 
to  the  man  who  experiences  them,  they  are  profoundly  different 
in  that  the  former  is  a  necessary  social  function,  while  the  latter 
is  a  mere  incident  of  association.  The  one  is  a  collective  term 
for  certain  phenomena  of  social  life ;  the  other  is  a  developed 
system  that  challenges  analysis  and  explanation. 

Social  Control  must  not  be  confounded  with  Social  Coordina- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  latter  like  the  former  seeks  to  make 
certain  rules  or  standards  prevail.  An  ordinance  requiring  street 
cars  to  stop  at  the  further  crossing  or  directing  passing  teamsters 
to  turn  to  the  right,  coordinates  rather  than  controls.  Control 
harmonizes  clashing  activities  by  checking  some  and  stimulating 
others.  Coordination  combines  activities  already  harmonious  in 
respect  to  their  ends.     The  rule  that  social  calls  should  be  made 
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in  the  afternoon,  rather  than  the  forenoon,  aims  to  coordinate 
certain  activities,  but  the  rule  that  in  social  intercourse  one 
should  avoid  all  topics  that  may  wound  the  feelings  of  listeners 
aims  to  control  them.  As  social  life  grows  more  complicated, 
it  is  of  increasing  importance  that  each  shall  know  what  to 
expect  of  others  and  what  others  expect  of  him.  But  the  con- 
ventions aiming  to  secure  happy  adjustment  of  essentially  har- 
monious actions  and  hence  needing  no  sanction,  though  phrased 
in  the  form  of  laws  and  scattered  through  the  codes  of  society, 
are  utterly  different  from  the  regulative  portions  dealing  with 
incompatible  aims  and  actions. 

Not  all  the  social  feelings  have  arisen  in  consequence  of 
Social  Ascendency.  The  modern  man  and  woman  receives  a  fund 
of  altruism,  coming  down  from  the  relation  of  male  ?.nd  female, 
mother  and  offspring.  Though  developed  by  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  family,  it  constitutes  an  emotional  capital,  helpful  in 
smoothing  the  way  for  the  beginning  of  the  social  stage. 
Besides  the  pre-social  inroads  or  primitive  egoism  the  many  cen- 
turies of  life  in  society  have  achieved  a  certain  fitness  of  men 
for  the  social  state.  Not  only  has  inter-society  conflict  extir- 
pated the  ill-compacted  hordes  and  led  to  the  survival  of  the 
best  knit  groups,  but  even  within  the  groups  perpetual  elimina- 
tion of  the  anti-social  has  sifted  out  the  incorrigible  stocks  and 
permitted  latter-day  populations  to  be  more  and  more  made  up 
of  men  whose  desires  admit  of  being  bent  into  some  kind  of 
conformity  to  the  conditions  of  group  life. 

A  person,  therefore,  enters  the  vast  social  organizations  of 
today  with  an  inherited  fitness  of  feeling,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  for  generations  his  forebears  have  been  strained 
through  ever  finer  meshes  of  legal  and  moral  requirement,  and 
partly  owing  to  a  familial  selection,  dating  far  back  into  the  pre- 
social  stage,  but  continuing  with  scarcely  impaired  efficacy  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  efficiency  of  the  social  system,  into 
which  the  individual  thus  endowed  is  born,  is  tested  by  its  power 
to  shape  him,  far  more  thoroughly  than  his  heredity  has  shaped 
him,  to  life  in  society,  by  its  power  to  build  on  the  foundation 
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afforded  by  instinct  story  after  story  of  obedience  and  loyalty 
and  public  spirit.  As  soon  as  societies  acquire  this  power  a 
striking  change  takes  place  in  the  significance  of  inter-group  con- 
flicts. Whereas  formerly  the  group  with  the  more  altruistic 
members  survived,  now  the  victory  often  falls  to  the  society 
with  the  better  system  of  artificial  control.  Social  disciplines 
are  tested  in  inter-group  conflicts,  and  in  the  long  run,  the  more 
efficient  survive. 

As  the  socializing  of  the  members  of  a  group  is  a  process 
that  has  to  do  with  the  life,  rather  than  the  progress  of  society, 
the  study  of  the  system  of  control  belongs  to  static  rather  than 
to  dynamic  sociology.  Control  is,  like  sustentation  or  defense, 
a  function  that  must  be  continually  exercised  in  order  that 
society  may  live  at  all.  Individuals  may  be  socialized  once  for 
all,  but  in  time  the  socialized  material  dies  out,  while  new  undis- 
cipled  persons  are  always  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  action  and 
requiring  discipline.  The  system  of  control,  like  the  educational 
system,  is  charged,  not  with  revising  the  structure  or  functions 
of  society,  but  with  the  shaping  of  individuals.  It  aims  not  at 
growth,  but  at  an  equilibrium,  perpetually  disturbed  by  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  society  and  hence  perpetually  in  need  of 
being  restored  by  the  conscious  effort  of  the  group.  Though 
our  idea  as  to  the  best  equilibrium  changes  from  age  to  age,  and 
though  there  is  progress  in  the  choice  of  means  for  securing  the 
happy  balance  of  interests,  this  is  a  movement  outside  of  the  sys- 
tem of  control  and  superimposed  upon  it.  The  function  of  disci- 
pline aims  at  a  static  condition,  and  so  belongs  to  static  sociology. 

The  device  of  insuring  greater  harmony  of  social  life  by 
segregation  of  the  insubordinate  and  elimination  of  the  criminal, 
aims,  on  the  other  hand,  at  progress,  and  belongs  to  dynamic 
sociology.  The  thing  does  not  have  to  be  done  over  and  over 
again  in  order  to  hold  ground  already  gained.  One  such  whole- 
some sifting  lifts  society  to  a  higher  level  and  achieves  a  more 
perfect  equilibrium.  If  the  self-purging  of  the  group  is  con- 
tinuous, the  effects  accumulate  and  the  result  is  progress.  Arti- 
ficial control  holds  society  to  a  given  plane,  but  artificial  selec- 
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tion  raises  it  to  higher  and  higher  planes.  This  slow  secular 
method  of  socializing  the  members  of  society  belongs,  therefore, 
to  a  different  department  of  sociology,  and  lies  outside  of  the 
field  marked  off  for  investigation. 

Were  not  all  our  thinking  vitiated  by  the  exigences  of  the 
disciplinary  system  itself,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  study  of  social  control  by  showing  the  need  of  it. 
Any  straight,  unhampered  thinking,  even  that  of  an  observant 
child,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  aims  of  a  man  and  the  interests  of  his  fellows,  i.  e.,  of  his 
social  group.  This  is  not  to  allege  that  man  is  by  nature 
wholly  egoistic,  or  that  the  keen  pleasures  and  pangs  felt  on 
beholding  the  experiences  of  others,  are  illusory  or  merely  the 
vestiges  of  past  associations  of  ideas.  Biology  has  barred  the 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  into  self-seek- 
ing, by  showing  that  the  law  of  preservation  of  offspring  is  as 
firmly  rooted  in  organic  life  as  the  law  of  self-preservation. 
The  wonders  wrought  by  a  selective  process  working  on  varia- 
tions, quite  prepares  us  to  expect  unselfishness  as  soon  as  the 
reproductive  process  reaches  a  certain  stage  of  development;  and, 
in  the  light  of  facts  collected  by  many  workers,  it  is  no  longer 
difficult  to  trace  the  slender  stem  of  altruism,  rising  from  the 
lower  levels  of  mammalian  life,  side  by  side  with  the  thicker  and 
tougher  trunk  of  egoism.  Again  it  is  certain  that  the  visible 
destruction  of  passionate,  turbulent  or  predatory  men,  whether  by 
collision  with  other  men,  or  by  conflict  with  the  agents  of 
society,  occurring  through  scores  of  generations,  compels  us  to 
look  for  a  slow  adaptation  of  men's  natures  to  the  requirements 
of  healthful  associated  life.  To  doubt  it  is  to  deny  that  selec- 
tion selects.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  inconceivable  that  in  so 
short  a  time  a  rather  languid  improving  process,  operating  by 
rejection  of  the  few  worst  rather  than  by  selection  of  the  few  best, 
should  have  already  carried  our  race  across  the  interval  that 
lies  between  the  seething,  explosive  passions  of  the  solitary  man, 
and  the  self-devotion,  needed  for  harmonious  communal  life. 
This,  moreover,  when  the  tenderest  and  gentlest  have  likewise 
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been  sifted  out,  slain  by  violence,  or  self-rejected  by  celibacy. 
To  affirm  it,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  social  organization  is  always  making  new  demands  on  human 
nature,  is  to  assert  that  selection  can  achieve  perfect  adaptation 
of  a  species  to  the  requirements  of  a  changing  environment ! 

So  lies  the  presumption.  But  the  facts  point  the  same  way. 
Look  at  the  countless  clashings  between  the  members  of  the 
group.  Mark  the  cases  of  interference  between  the  desires  of 
the  individual  and  the  plain  welfare  of  the  community.  Note 
the  struggles  everywhere  going  on  between  law-breakers  and  the 
agents  of  the  public.  See  how  complex  is  the  political  machin- 
ery that  must  be  set  up  in  order  to  get  common  interests 
attended  to  without  betraying  society  into  the  hands  of  rascals. 
Fathom  the  flood  of  blame,  invective,  appeal,  exhortation,  com- 
mand that  must  be  poured  forth,  in  order  to  stir  laggards  and 
self-seekers  to  social  action.  Observe  these  signs  of  social  dis- 
trust of  the  individual,  and  tell  us  if  all  that  is  needed  to  social- 
ize men  is  to  give  them  more  light  as  to  their  personal  interest ! 

Some  there  are  who  admit  the  existence  of  unsocial  men,  but 
maintain  that  they  are  only  a  handful,  and  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  respond  of  their  own  accord  to  the  requirements  of 
social  life.  The  apparatus  of  control,  therefore,  while  needful 
to  protect  the  group  against  the  few  evil-disposed,  does  not  send 
its  influence  very  deeply  into  the  life  of  the  community,  and  is 
not  one  of  the  great  systems  of  social  organs.  It  will  be  found 
that  those  who  take  this  view,  understand  by  "control,"  merely 
those  restraints  imposed  by  law  and  public  sentiment.  Their 
social  units  they  endow  with  religious  beliefs,  moral  distinctions, 
a  full-fledged  ethical  code,  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect, 
various  ideals  and  valuations  of  conduct,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  besides  —  all  of  which,  far  from  being  instinctive,  are  prod- 
ucts of  education,  and  by  their  presence  give  signal  proof  that 
the  more  delicate  devices  of  control  have  done  their  work  so 
well  that  the  cruder  and  more  vigorous  machinery  need  not  be 
put  into  motion.  Rash  indeed,  would  be  the  man,  who,  if 
required  to  dispense,  not  only  with  law  and  usage,  but  with  all 
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religious  faith,  all  distinctions  as  to  the  moral  worth  of  types  of 
conduct,  all  sense  of  duty,  all  pride  and  self-reverence,  should 
undertake  to  build  an  orderly  and  stable  society  on  the  sponta- 
neous sympathies  and  social  instincts  of  men. 

The  natural  kindness  of  the  human  heart,  while  it  is  far 
from  being  the  main  pillar  of  the  social  edifice,  has,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  leading  role  in  forming  the  family.  It  was  developed 
in  interest  of  offspring  ages  before  association,  and  is  even  today 
the  chief  support  of  that  venerable  institution.  While  substi- 
tute motives,  such  as  self-respect,  sense  of  duty,  or  regard  for 
appearances  stand  in  line  ready  to  shore  up  the  walls  of  the 
home,  if  they  totter,  it  is  sympathy  originating  in  the  specialized 
forms  of  sexual  and  parental  love  that  preserves  and  renews 
from  generation  to  generation  the  familial  relations.  Besides 
its  services  in  behalf  of  the  propagating  organ  of  society,  sym- 
pathy is  valuable  to  the  larger  group,  as  a  stimulus  to  spontane- 
ous aid  and  a  main  spring  of  beneficence.  With  its  timely  help 
it  mitigates  the  vicissitudes  of  the  individual  life,  averts  the 
stroke  of  misfortune,  lessens  the  smart  of  disaster,  tones  down 
the  harsher  inequalities  of  lot,  and  for  the  weaker  ones,  such  as 
women,  widows,  children  and  the  aged,  softens  the  rigor  of 
individualistic  competition.  In  its  collective  manifestation,  sym- 
pathy fixes  the  legal  status  of  the  feeble  and  defective  classes, 
determines  the  plane  of  comfort  they  shall  enjoy  at  public 
expense,  and  is  the  parent  of  various  forms  of  control  aiming  to 
excite  compassion  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate.  In  the  form  of 
pity  for  the  victim  and  indignation  at  the  oppressor,  it  authorita- 
tively oversees  all  disciplines  and  subordinations  in  society.  It 
throws  the  arm  of  the  law  about  the  more  helpless,  weighs  and 
judges  legal  and  social  punishments,  enforces  a  standard  of 
humanity  in  private  life,  and  intervenes  actively  between  man 
and  woman,  parent  and  child,  teacher  and  pupil,  master  and 
servant,  officer  and  private,  physician  and  patient,  policeman  and 
offender,  warden  and  convict,  employer  and  employe,  railway 
and  patron.  Nor  is  sympathy  without  its  services  to  the  eco- 
nomic organization.     It  smooths  daily  intercourse,  aids  in  bind- 
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ing  together  the  members  of  an  economic  group,  sometimes 
prompts  men  to  abide  by  their  promises  and  agreements,  and 
helps  even  to  keep  men  to  the  due  performance  of  their 
appointed  work.  Indeed  the  functions  of  physician,  nurse, 
priest  or  teacher  can  hardly  be  discharged,  if  some  human  kind- 
ness be  not  mingled  with  the  services. 

But  after  the  fullest  and  frankest  recognition  has  been 
given  to  the  role  actually  played  by  spontaneous  altruism, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  its  utter  inadequacy  to  the  needs 
of  a  modern  society.  The  success  of  social  organization  depends 
on  each  man,  whether  watched  or  unwatched,  sticking  to  his 
appropriate  work  and  interfering  with  no  one  else  in  his  work. 
Each  in  doing  his  specialized  task  must  trust  that  others  will  do 
certain  things,  at  certain  times,  in  certain  ways,  and  will  forbear 
from  certain  other  things.  This  trust  would  be  sadly  misplaced, 
if  affection  and  impulse  were  all  that  could  be  relied  upon. 
The  degree  of  smoothness  we  actually  attain,  in  working  the 
complicated  organization  of  today,  is  due  to  something  else. 
Moreover  the  tasks  imposed  on  different  individuals  are  so 
unlike  in  respect  to  hardship,  and  the  rewards  granted  are  so 
unequal,  that  sympathy  is  quite  as  likely  to  dissolve  as  to 
strengthen  the  social  order.  The  very  name,  "  fellow-feeling" 
suggests  how  repugnant  to  it  is  extreme  disparity  of  condition. 

Looking  from  above,  sympathy  appears  as  compassion,  the 
impulse  to  help  another  by  denying  one's  self.  Looking  from 
below,  it  appears  as  envy,  the  impulse  to  relieve  one's  distress 
by  sharing  in  the  good  fortune  of  another.  In  either  case, 
extreme  unlikeness  of  condition  inspires  feelings  which  tend  to 
lessen  or  remove  that  unlikeness.  But  the  differentiating  group 
is  riddled  with  inequality,  so  that,  did  it  trust  itself  to  spontane- 
ous feelings,  apart  from  law  and  morality,  it  would  be  ground  to 
powder  between  compassion  and  envy  as  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone.  It  is  law  and  morality  that  make  the 
solid  bony  framework  of  social  order ;  sympathy  is  but  the  con- 
nective tissue.  Even  if  kindness  might  conceivably  restrain  the 
well-to-do  from  taking  the  house  of  the  widow,  the  heritage  of 
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the  orphan  or  the  staff  of  the  aged,  it  could  not  protect  the 
accumulations  of  the  rich  from  the  neediness  of  the  poor.  That 
sympathetic  Lazarus  should  shiver  in  silence,  lest  he  disturb  the 
repose  of  Dives  in  his  palace,  that  fraternal  feeling  should  stay  the 
hand  of  the  hungry  peasant  from  the  game  of  the  park,  lest  the 
lord  miss  his  accustomed  pheasant  at  dinner,  is  downright  unthink- 
able. Assuredly  then,  it  is  not  fellow-feeling  that  makes  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  commerce  roll  forward  in  their  implacable  course. 

Sympathy  will  stay  the  hand  of  the  wife-beater,  but  it  will 
not  spurn  the  bribe  nor  spare  the  lie.  It  will  snatch  a  child 
from  trampling  hoofs,  but  it  will  not  keep  the  nightwatchman 
awake,  or  hold  the  contractor  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  It 
will  nerve  the  rescuing  fireman,  but  it  will  not  make  the  postman 
take  trouble  with  a  badly  written  address.  It  will  give  to  the 
beggar,  but  it  will  not  check  the  adulteration  of  goods.  It  will 
man  the  life-boat,  but  it  will  not  lead  men  to  give  just  weight,  to 
make  returns  to  the  assessor,  or  to  slay  their  country's  enemies 
on  the  battlefield.  It  will  care  for  children,  but  it  will  not  shun 
drunkenness,  or  unchastity. 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  sympathy  must  now  be 
apparent.  Love  of  others  will  safeguard  the  family  and  a  circle 
of  friends,  but  it  will  not  hold  a  man  to  his  duty  toward  that 
large  body  of  fellow  citizens  for  whom  he  has  no  feeling  but 
indifference.  It  will  check  men  when  the  evil  of  a  deed  is  sure 
to  fall  upon  a  known  individual,  but  not  when  it  lost  in  the 
vague  mass  called  "the  public."  One  who  will  shrink  from  self- 
aggrandizement  when  the  harm  to  others  can  be  clearly  visual- 
ized, will  not  hesitate  at  a  foul  deed  when  the  consequences, 
though  vast,  are  vague  and  indefinite.  Tenderness  of  heart  may 
withhold  poison  from  one,  but  it  will  not  withhold  explosive 
kerosene  or  contaminated  water  from  thousands.  Blows  that 
will  fall  on  people  natural  feeling  may  be  able  to  avert,  but  it 
cannot  protect  social  institutions  such  as  marriage,  property,  the 
ballot  or  free  speech  from  being  trampled  on  in  the  rush  for 
the  spoil.  And  as  social  development  is  marked  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  fixed  impersonal  relations  for  transient  personal  relations. 
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leading  to  growth  of  institutions  and  increase  of  social  structure, 
sympathy  proves  weak  at  just  the  point  where  the  group  welfare 
needs  to  be  most  staunchly  defended  against  the  assaults  of  self- 
interest.  For  all  these  reasons  social  sentiment  is  less  and  less 
able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  subordination  and  a  growing 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  other  motives. 

I  conclude  then  that,  rejecting  as  we  must  Mr.  Kidd's 
hypothesis  that  all  rational  reflection  will  land  one  in  absolute 
egoism,  and  frankly  recognizing  the  sociality  ingrained  in  the 
nature  of  man  by  an  age-long  family  and  social  selection,  we  are 
still  justified  in  affirming  that  this  endowment  is  not  the  founda- 
tion of  social  order.  What  supports  the  social  edifice,  is  not 
innate  goodwill  but  an  artificial  composition  of  sentiments  pro- 
vided by  society  through  its  system  of  control. 

The  necessity  of  social  control  being  thus  established  it  is 
next  in  order  to  discover  the  trend  of  control.  Before  showing 
how  social  volitions  get  themselves  executed  it  is  well  to 
inquire  the  character  of  these  volitions.  In  what  direction  is 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  modified  ?  This  question  can  be 
answered  by  considering  the  kinds  of  conduct  most  compatible 
with  the  life,  health  and  welfare  of  the  social  group,  and  by 
inspecting  the  actual  contents  of  legal  and  moral  codes. 

It  is  plain  that  certain  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
realize  a  continued  life  in  any  body  of  men  in  contact.  Unless 
certain  requirements  of  associated  living  are  complied  with,  the 
groups  breaks  apart  or  goes  to  ruin.  There  must  be  in  the  first 
place  a  tolerance  that  shuns  wanton  interference  with  the  life, 
health,  welfare,  or  freedom  of  others.  There  must  be  respect 
for  ownership,  guaranteeing  that  the  object  one  has  made  or 
appropriated  will  not  be  torn  from  him  by  the  power  of  a 
stronger.  Whatever  be  the  foundation  or  limits  of  recognized 
rights  of  property,  there  must  prevail  a  sentiment  that  causes  a 
good  thing  in  the  hand  or  hut  of  another  to  be  differently 
regarded  by  a  fellow  member  from  the  same  object,  lying  unap- 
propriated in  forest  or  sea.  Besides  this,  there  must  be  certain 
observances  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes.     The  family  is  older 
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than  society  and  has  its  own  conditions  of  life  and  health.  If 
these  be  widely  disregarded  in  any  group,  both  family  and  group 
will  come  to  ruin.  These  three,  then,  toleration,  respect  for 
ownership,  and  respect  for  marriage  are  the  fundamentals  of 
group  life.  To  society  they  are  what  food,  drink  and  sleep  are 
to  the  individual,  or  union  of  sexes  and  care  of  children  are  to 
the  species. 

Warfare,  so  universal  among  primitive  groups  and  all- 
important  even  for  the  societies  of  today,  determines  the  next 
development  of  internal  relations.  Here  we  have  the  basis  for 
a  true  selective  process.  A  study  that  indicates  those  charac- 
teristics of  a  group  that  favor  victory  and  survival  amid  inter- 
group  conflicts,  marks  the  path  of  necessary  social  development. 

War  tests  not  alone  physical  strength  but  also  the  excellence 
of  the  social  organization  and  particularly  of  the  group  solidarity. 
The  proportion  of  fighting  men  that  can  be  got  into  the  field  is 
an  element  in  the  result.  This,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  social  cohesion  that  has  been  developed.  Indifference  of  the 
individual  to  the  fate  of  the  rest,  of  parts  of  a  group  to  the  fate 
of  other  parts,  felt  divergence  of  interest,  jealousies,  dissensions, 
internal  strife,  all  point  the  way  to  ruin  and  must  be  provided 
against  by  resort  to  social  control.  Furthermore,  within  the 
fighting  body  certain  qualities  are  of  supreme  importance.  Such 
are  loyalty  and  obedience  to  leaders,  respect  for  superiors,  com- 
radeship and  helpfulness,  interest  in  the  fate  or  welfare  of  one's 
companions.  Finally,  endurance,  courage,  fortitude,  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  contempt  for  danger,  hatred  of  the  enemy,  rage, 
war-like  spirit,  fierceness  and  even  cruelty  are  precious  in  the 
shock  of  battle. 

Besides  these  conditions  of  continuance,  there  are  conditions 
of  group  welfare  and  happiness.  Care  of  the  old,  faithfulness  to 
agreements,  honesty,  veracity,  helpfulness,  generosity,  hospital- 
ity, industriousness,  humility,  temperance,  patience,  public  spirit 
and  obedience  to  law  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  long  run  by 
the  wise  men  of  almost  any  group  as  favorable  to  general  happi- 
ness, and  therefore  to  be  fostered   by  every  means  at  the  dis- 
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posal  of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  it  comes  to  be 
seen  more  or  less  clearly  that  greed,  fraud,  dishonesty,  false 
testimony,  unfaithfulness,  hypocrisy,  meanness,  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  vengefulness,  insubordination,  self  indulgence  and  luxury, 
by  leading  to  antagonism,  collision,  waste  of  energy  and  dis- 
appointment, lessen  the  worth  of  associated  life,  and  so  ought  to 
be  repressed  with  all  the  sanctions  that  can  be  marshaled. 
While  it  may  take  centuries  of  social  experience  to  disclose  to  a 
group  the  conduct  best  for  its  ends,  it  is  likely  that,  from  the  first, 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  many  to  control  the  behavior  of 
the  individual  will  aim  at  some  of  the  conditions  here  laid  down. 

This  theory  of  the  direction  of  control  can  be  verified  by 
examining  the  facts.  The  legal,  social  or  moral  codes  actually 
enforced  in  a  community  express  the  social  will,  seeing  they  are 
collective  products,  and  intended  to  regulate  conduct.  The 
study  of  these,  therefore,  reveals  the  direction  of  social  control. 

If  we  study  undeveloped  societies,  we  find  no  such  formula- 
tions of  the  social  will.  If  we  study  very  advanced  societies,  we 
find  the  social  will  formulated  into  such  general  principles  and 
abstract  propositions  that  its  true  tendency  does  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  Moreover,  as  these  ruling  principles  are  entangled 
with  systems  of  thought  and  made  to  appear  of  philosophical, 
theological  or  ethical  validity,  their  derivation  from  the  self 
interest  of  the  group  is  not  at  once  apparent.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  examine  codes  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
expansion,  when  the  group  will  is  registered,  not  in  general 
formulas,  but  in  a  multitude  of  concrete  commands. 

Taking  the  Mosaic  code,  as  an  example,  we  find  that  the  laws 
it  contains  can  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  observing  them. 

2.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  persons  with  whom  the  subject  is 
in  relation. 

3.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  an  indefinite  body — the  public. 

4.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  institutions  of  the  community. 

5.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  system  of  belief  which  supplies 
the  code  with  its  chief  sanction. 
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6.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  system  of  ceremonial  designed 
to  promote  obedience  to  the  code. 

7.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  enforcement  of  the  code  and 
prescribing  penalties  and  rewards. 

8.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  the  purity,  perpetuity  and  author- 
ity of  the  code  itself. 

9.  Laws  in  the  interest  of  a  class. 
10.  Laws  of  unknown  significance. 

Excluding  I,  9  and  10,  we  find  that  all  the  other  classes  of 
laws  aim,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  securing  the  above  described 
conditions  of  social  continuance  and  happiness.  While  the  first 
class  seems  to  identify  group  welfare  with  individual  welfare,  all 
the  others  imply  divergence  of  interest  and  seek  to  safeguard  the 
general  interest  at  the  expense  of  private  liberty.  While  groups 
2  and  3  aim  at  this  directly,  group  4  seeks  the  same  end 
indirectly,  while  groups  5,  6,  7  and  8  pertain  to  the  system  of 
control,  by  which  alone  obedience  is  secured  and  the  preceding 
ordinances  made  effective.  Putting  aside  the  extraneous  matter, 
which  often  obscures  the  real  purpose  of  a  code,  I  believe  that 
all  bodies  of  social  requirements  can  be  split  up  into  the  above 
groups.  If  this  be  true,  our  theoretical  conclusion  as  to  the 
direction  of  social  control  is  strikingly  confirmed. 

Another  preliminary  task  appears,  namely,  to  indicate  the 
relation  in  which  the  study  of  social  requirement  and  social 
control  stand  to  ethics. 

Like  theology  or  astrology,  ethics  as  it  stands  today  is  a 
pseudo-science.  It  seeks  to  be  at  once  a  science  of  conduct  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  individual  and  a  science  of  conduct  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  group.  Attempting  to  classify  and  weigh 
actions  from  these  contradictory  points  of  view,  it  succeeds  in 
doing  neither  correctly,  and  so  falls  ignominiously  from  the  rank 
of  science.  Social  ethics,  or  the  study  of  conduct  from  the 
social  standpoint,  is  and  will  be  recognized  as  a  department  of 
sociology.  The  investigation  of  social  friction,  the  study  of  the 
concessions  of  each  to  all  to  the  end  that  collisions  may  be 
avoided,  the  ascertainment  of  the  acts  most   conducive  to  the 
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maintenance  of  society  when  engaged  in  conflict  —  all  these 
belong  to  static  sociology. 

This  does  not  mean  that  sociology  is  condemned  to  a 
restricted  view  of  conduct  looking  only  to  its  influence  on  the 
group  and  not  at  all  to  its  effect  on  the  individual  himself.  It  is 
not  a  science  of  group  tyranny,  needing,  as  a  corrective  to  its 
one-sidedness,  a  science  of  ethics  that  shall  regard  conduct  from 
the  side  of  the  individual.  It  is  quite  competent  to  comprehend 
in  its  view  at  once  the  benefits  of  restraints  or  sacrifices  on  the 
one  hand,  and  their  costs  on  the  other,  and  to  seek  the  point  of 
equilibrium  between  them.  It  accordingly  holds  the  balance  true 
between  the  individual  as  restrained  and  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  public  and  hence  beneficiary  of  the  restraint.  No 
science  of  ethics,  therefore,  can  assist  sociology  to  its  conclusion. 

Sociology,  then,  is  certain  to  absorb  the  objective  or  social 
department  of  ethics.  But  there  is  a  subjective  branch  of  ethics, 
which,  if  its  basis  be  broadened  from  coTiduct  to  life,  might  con- 
stitute a  science.  It  is  legitimate  to  compare  pains  and  pleas- 
ures, to  study  the  reactions  of  conduct,  to  criticise  estimates  of 
utility  and  to  set  up  standards  for  judging  experiences.  The 
effects  of  grouping  and  contrast  of  gratifications  may  be  shown. 
The  laws  of  bodily  and  mental  health  may  be  formulated  to 
indicate  the  limits  within  which  choices  should  be  confined. 
Such  an  ethics  would  constitute  a  science  of  living,  of  getting 
the  most  into  a  life  for  the  man  who  lives  it.  For  the  man  who 
ignores  other  men,  it  would  be  profoundly  egoistic ;  for  the  man 
of  warm  sympathies  and  refined  tastes  it  would  commend  no 
small  part  of  the  injunctions  derived  from  social  ethics.  But  in 
any  case  this  hedonistic  science  taking  the  individual's  point  of 
view,  would  place  all  the  restraining  laws  and  customs  of  the 
social  environment  on  a  plane  with  the  hampering  restrictions  of 
the  physical  environment,  as  disagreeable  circumstances  to  be 
evaded,  got  rid  of,  or  brought  to  terms  as  soon  as  possible. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  such  a  body  of  doctrine  would 
constitute  an  immoral  rather  than  a  moral  science,  and  could  not 
fail  to  bring  on  the  head  of  the  expounder  a  storm  of  denuncia- 
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tion.  Few,  in  consequence,  are  the  students  of  human  life  who 
in  their  investigations  have  held  firmly  to  private  interest,  and 
have  boldly  formulated  the  conditions  of  happiness  for  the 
individual  without  regard  to  social  consequences.  Thinkers  like 
Rabelais,  Machiavelli,  Gracian,  Bacon,  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
Schopenhauer  have  treated  the  problem  of  personal  life  with 
cynical  fearlessness  and  with  more  or  less  fullness. 

Most  moralists,  however,  don  the  cowl  the  moment  they  begin 
a  critique  and  comparison  of  subjective  values.  They  champion 
the  side  of  virtue  while  affecting  to  advise  as  to  the  most  prud- 
ent ordering  of  one's  life.  Though  claiming  to  be  experts  in 
values  and  adepts  in  the  art  of  getting  the  most  out  of  life,  and 
all  the  while  professing  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  individual 
they  undertake  to  advise,  they  really  hold  a  brief  from  society. 
They  are  disguised  emissaries,  unavowed  apostles  of  social  order, 
unaccredited  agents  of  control,  bent  on  gyving  the  individual 
rather  than  on  sending  him  to  his  goal  by  the  smoothest  path. 
Under  color  of  giving  him  friendly  counsel  they  betray  him  into 
the  service  of  the  community.  In  the  cup  they  mix  for  him 
they  mingle  doubt  and  scruple  and  qualm  that  sickly  o'er  the 
ruddy  hue  of  native  resolution.  Such  a  moralist,  with  the  one 
hand  stroking  the  arching  back  of  Self-Will,  and  trimming  its 
claws  with  the  other,  is  a  most  useful,  nay,  even  precious  function- 
ary of  society.  Not  small  is  the  service  of  him  who,  snaring 
with  the  bird-lime  of  eloquence  or  the  silken  net  of  fallacy  that 
fell  ravager  the  Ego,  spares  the  laborious  pit  or  stockade. 

But,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  a  divergence  between  the 
interests  of  the  ordinary  individual  and  the  interests  of  the  con- 
taining group,  we  cannot  call  such  a  one  a  scientist.  The 
enthusiastic  devotee  of  Chopin  who,  during  a  nocturne,  tries  to 
demonstrate  to  his  unmusical  fellow  listeners  that  they  must  be 
feeling  the  raptures  that  thrill  his  soul,  may  be  an  abler  propa- 
gandist than  the  lecturer  on  music.  So  the  eloquent  moral 
teacher,  who  seeks  to  convince  the  commoner  order  of  men  about 
him  that  the  noble  emotional  experiences  so  supreme  to  him 
have  absolute  values  that  can  be  realized  by  all  types  of  people, 
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may  be  rarer  and  more  precious   than   the  scientific  sociologist, 
but  he  is  certainly  not  a  scientist. 

In  the  light  of  these  distinctions  we  may,  therefore,  divide 
those  who  profess  the  science  of  ethics  into  three  groups  : 

1.  Those  who  systematically  examine  experiences,  ascertain 
their  causes,  groupings  and  effects,  compare  and  measure  them 
in  respect  to  quality  and  intensity,  and  formulate  the  rules  for 
attaining  maximum  satisfaction.  These  may  be  scientists,  but 
such  a  science,  if  imparted  in  unsoftened,  unexpurgated  form,  is 
so  relaxing  to  social  discipline  that  few  venture  to  submit  their 
Work  to  the  public. 

2.  Those  who  determine  the  conditions  of  continuance  and 
well-being  for  a  group  of  associated  men,  discover  how  these  are 
helped  or  hindered  by  men's  actions,  and  elaborate  criteria  for 
judging  the  various  types  of  conduct.  These  men  are  sociolo- 
gists, cultivating  a  particular  department  of  their  science. 

3.  Those  who  extend  to  the  sphere  of  feeling  the  classifica- 
tion reached  by  the  sociologist  and  who,  mixing  up  with  his 
distinctions  of  "right,  wrong,"  "good,  bad,"  other  distinctions, 
such  as  "good,  evil,"  "agreeable,  disagreeable,"  borrowed  from 
the  student  of  individual  ethics,  create  and  propagate  an 
immensely  popular,  inspiring,  wholesome,  but  unsound  body  of 
doctrine,  professing  to  show  that  the  individual,  without  swerv- 
ing from  his  own  ends,  can  become  a  perfectly  virtuous  member 
of  society.  This  is  not  science,  nor  are  its  teachers  scientists. 
They  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  representatives  of  the 
social  order.  They  are  social  functionaries  and  differ  in  no 
respect  but  badge  and  method  from  those  avowed  agents  of 
social  discipline  who  frankly  preach,  inveigh,  denounce,  plead, 
or  exhort  for  the  sake  of  the  group. 

A  final  preliminary  is  a  basis  of  classification. 

In  classifying  the  concrete  facts  in  the  field  of  social  control, 
we  are  free  to  follow  either  of  two  distinct  principles  of  group- 
ing. In  the  first  place  we  may  assign  each  specific  exercise  of 
control  to  the  social  institution  from  which  it  directly  comes. 
Thus    we    may    group    together    all    the    disciplinary    services 
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rendered  by  the  church,  and  under  the  rubric  "ecclesiastical"  or 
"religious"  mark  them  off  from  the  control  exercised  through 
law,  public  opinion  or  literature.  This  would  be  in  harmony 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  procedure  of  dissecting  society  and  studying 
the  various  clusters  of  institutions  that  come  to  light.  But  this 
method  is  not  only  open  to  the  charge  of  getting  zX.  form  rather 
than  forces,  but  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  the  study  of  control. 

The  very  reason  why  this  department  of  social  phenomena 
has  never  been  properly  explored,  is  that  there  is  no  group  of 
specialized  institutions  set  apart  for  the  task  of  regulating  men. 
The  eye  that  seeks  eagerly  for  signs  of  structure  cannot  but  miss 
seeing  a  function  that  has  no  set  of  organs  devoted  exclusively 
to  its  service.  There  is  no  group  of  (let  us  say)  ethical  i?istitu- 
tions  answering  to  domestic,  industrial  or  professional  institutions. 
Social  control,  as  I  shall  show,  is  exercised  through  all  kinds  of 
instruments  in  turn  —  through  religious,  governmental  and  pro- 
fessional organizations,  through  amorphous  masses  of  people, 
through  individuals  and  through  super-organic  products,  such  as 
folk-lore,  tradition,  ceremonial  poetry  and  works  of  art.  A 
classification,  therefore,  according  to  the  institution,  organ  or 
agency  by  which  control  is  exercised  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

An  alternative  classification  proceeds  from  the  mode  in  which 
society  gains  ascendency  over  its  members.  If  it  be  remembered 
that  we  restrain  men  from  actions  by  stimulating  certain  feelings, 
such  as  fear,  cupidity,  pride  or  love,  we  may  regard  all  cases  of 
control,  both  those  which  repress  action  and  those  which  incite 
to  action  as  applications  of  stimuli.  Now  it  is  possible  to  clas- 
sify our  phenomena  according  to  the  kind  of  stimulus  used. 
And  if  we  classify  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  rather 
than  according  to  the  institution  from  which  the  impulses  pro- 
ceed, we  emphasize  forces  rather  than  forms.  To  use  the 
organic  figure,  we  attend  to  the  living  body  of  society  rather 
than  to  the  dead  corpse,  thereby  bringing  to  light  not  only  the 
organs  but  their  actual  manner  of  operating.  Hitherto  the  point 
of  departure,  in  studying  regulation,  has  been  the  visible  agency 
such  as  government,  press,  or  theater.      The   consequence  has 
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been  that  while  the  specific  disciplines  have  been  perceived  we 
have  overlooked  that  great  portion  of  control  which  does  not 
proceed  from  definite  organizations,  and  which,  by  reason  of  its 
pervasiveness,  supplies  the  moral  groundwork  of  all  the  rest. 
Like  the  air,  formless  and  viewless,  it  has  escaped  notice  because 
all  else  was  seen  through  it. 

By  thus  overlooking  the  moral  upbuilding  of  men  going  on 
under  the  guidance  of  society,  we  have  invited  the  taunt  of  the 
moralist  that  our  science  cannot  account  for  or  explain  social 
order,  and  therefore  we  must  fall  back  on  the  "intuitive  sense  of 
duty,"  "divinely  implanted  conscience,"  "innate  perception  of 
right  and  wrong,"  and  the  other  phantasms  supplied  by  men  of 
his  ilk.  The  force  of  this  logic  we  can  avoid  only  by  exposing 
the  entire  process  by  which  the  ordered  social  life  of  today  is 
made  possible.  To  do  this  we  must  ignore  no  portion  of  the 
field.  Everything  that  shapes  men  in  the  interest  of  the  group  — 
every  motive,  inducement,  incitement,  penalty,  check,  sanction, 
influence,  ideal  or  custom  —  every  stimulus,  in  short,  of  social 
origin  and  application  must  fall  within  the  scope  of  investiga- 
tion. Not  otherwise  may  we  hope  to  wrest  this  central  depart- 
ment of  sociology  from  the  obscurant  sway  of  theologians, 
metaphysicians,  moralists,  sentimentalists  and  poets. 

In  accordance  with  the  adopted  principle  of  classification,  I 
shall  treat  of  Modifications  of  the  Will,  Modifications  of  the 
Feelings,  Modifications  of  the  Judgment.  When,  for  instance, 
the  desire  for  a  certain  experience  is  weakened  we  have  a  mod- 
ification of  the  feelings ;  when  the  belief  that  a  certain  act  or 
course  of  conduct  will  procure  the  coveted  experience  we  have 
a  modification  of  the  judgment ;  when  desire  and  belief  remain 
the  same,  and  conduct  is  controlled  by  linking  to  acts  extra 
pleasures  or  pains  in  the  form  of  rewards  or  punishments,  we 
have  a  modification  of  the  will.  It  is  not  implied  that  these 
extra  motives  do  not  involve  feeling  and  judgment. 

Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to  explore  the  field  of  employ- 
ment of  rewards  and  punishment  as  a  means  of  social  control. 

„  „  ^  Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 
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The  industry  which  the  title  of  this  paper  designates  as 
belated  is  that  of  domestic  labor,  which  is  belated,  both  ethic- 
ally and  industrially ;  the  status  of  its  ethics  operating  very 
largely  as  the  determining  factor  in  its  industrial  situation. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  clear  at  once  that  this  paper  does 
not  treat  of  this  occupation  as  a  domestic  art,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  engage  and  spend  time  which  would  other- 
wise have  no  economic  value.  As  an  art  it  is  charming  and  des- 
tined to  endure  so  long  as  women  cherish  their  homes  and 
express  affection  by  personal  service.  This  paper  treats  of  the 
occupation  solely  as  an  industry,  by  means  of  which  large  num- 
bers of  women  are  earning  a  livelihood.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
present  this  industry  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  women 
who  are  working  in  households  for  wages.' 

This  industry  was  little  affected  by  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  a  surviving  remnant  of  the 
household  system  which  preceded  the  factory  system.  Both 
employers  and  employes,  for  the  most  part,  hold  moral  concep- 
tions and  notions  of  duty  which  are  tinged  with  feudalism. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  each  worker  to  become  isolated  from 
her  fellow  workers  ;  to  be  dependent  upon  the  protection  and 
goodwill  of  her  employer,  and  to  have  little  share  in  the  corpo- 
rate life  of  the  community.  The  employes  in  this  industry 
practically  lead  the  lives  of  those  who  have  not  discovered  the 
power  to  combine;  of  those  who  "cannot  create  a  sufficiently 
coherent  organization  to  sustain  themselves  under  changing  con- 
ditions." 

■  The  opinions  in  it  have  been  largely  gained  through  experiences  in  a  Woman's 
Labor  Bureau,  and  through  conversations  held  there  with  women  returning  from  the 
"  situations,"  which  they  had  voluntarily  relinquished  in  Chicago  households  of  all 
grades.  These  same  women  seldom  gave  up  a  place  in  a  factory,  although  many  of 
the  factory  situations  involved  long  hours  and  hard  work. 

536 
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We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  the 
trades  affected  most  quickly  by  the  industrial  revolution.  If  we 
have  not  read  the  reports  of  the  investigations  undertaken  by 
the  distracted  English  Parliament,  we  have  at  least  read  the 
German  poems  and  English  stories  concerning  the  misery  of  the 
displaced  weavers  who,  upon  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
weaving,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  hand  looms  in  the  country 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  hastily-built  towns. 
We  know  that  there  were  painstaking,  industrious  and  virtuous 
men  among  the  weavers,  who  were  too  dull  to  seize  upon  the 
changed  conditions  of  their  trades,  and  who  continued  to  work 
many  hours  a  day  at  their  hand  looms  until  they  and  their 
families  perished  miserably.  The  possession  of  certain  individ- 
ual virtues  did  not  make  them  of  industrial  value. 

This  breaking-up  of  long  established  industrial  habits  and 
occupations  and  the  necessity  for  a  difficult  readjustment  comes 
about  constantly  with  changing  conditions,  and  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  sweeping  indus- 
trial changes  now ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  already  come  about  in 
regard  to  many  commodities  formerly  produced  in  the  house- 
hold which  are  now  produced  in  factories ;  that  it  would  natu- 
rally come  about  in  regard  to  most  of  them,  if  women  did  not 
oppose  it  and  fatuously  believe  that  within  these  old  methods  is 
bound  up  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  Most  of  us  can  remember 
the  conscientious  struggle  with  which  our  grandmothers  slowly 
gave  up  homemade  candles,  and  some  of  us  may  dimly  recall 
homespun  sheets.  All  of  us  know  something  of  the  conserva- 
tive reserve  with  which  our  mothers,  later,  gave  up  the  pleasures 
and  economies  of  homemade  soap  in  spite  of  the  lively  competi- 
tion and  seductive  advertisements  offered  by  the  factory  product 

As  industrial  conditions  have  changed,  the  household  has 
become  simplified,  from  the  mediaeval  affair  of  journeymen, 
apprentices  and  maidens  who  spun  and  brewed,  to  the  fam- 
ily proper;  to  those  who  love  each  other  and  live  together  in 
ties  of  affection  and  consanguinity.  Were  this  process  com- 
plete,   we    should    have    no    problem    of    household    employ- 
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ment.  But,  even  in  households  comparatively  humble,  there 
is  still  one  alien,  one  who  is  neither  loved  nor  loving. 
The  modern  family  has  dropped  the  man  who  made  its  shoes, 
the  woman  who  spun  its  clothes,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
woman  who  washes  them,  but  it  stoutly  refuses  to  drop  the 
woman  who  cooks  its  food ;  it  strangely  insists  that  to  do 
that  would  be  to  destroy  family  life.  The  cook  is  uncom- 
fortable, the  family  is  uncomfortable ;  but  it  will  not  drop  her 
as  all  her  fellow-workers  have  been  dropped,  although  the  cook 
herself  insists  upon  it.  So  far  has  this  insistance  gone  that 
every  possible  concession  is  made  to  retain  her.  I  know  an 
employer  in  one  of  the  suburbs  who  built  a  bay  at  the  back 
of  her  house  so  that  her  cook  might  have  a  pleasant  room 
in  which  to  sleep,  and  one  in  which  to  receive  her  friends. 
This  employer  naturally  felt  aggrieved  when  the  cook  refused 
to  stay  in  her  bay.  Viewed  in  an  historic  light,  this  employer 
might  just  as  well  have  added  a  bay  to  her  house  for  her  shoe- 
maker, and  then  deemed  him  ungrateful  because  he  declined  to 
live  in  it.  The  employer  misunderstood  the  situation.  She  did 
not  realize  that  the  desire  to  live  with  one's  kinsfolk  is  stronger  in 
most  of  us  than  the  desire  for  the  comforts  to  be  found  in  a  bay. 
The  household  employe  has  no  regular  opportunity  for  meet- 
ing other  workers  of  her  trade,  and  of  attaining  with  them  the 
dignity  of  a  corporate  body.  The  industrial  isolation  of  the 
household  employ^  results,  as  isolation  in  a  trade  must  always 
result,  in  a  lack  of  progress  in  the  methods  and  products  of  that 
trade  and  a  lack  of  aspiration  and  education  in  the  workman. 
Whether  we  recognize  this  isolation  as  a  cause  or  not,  I  think 
we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  that  household  labor  has  been  in 
some  way  belated  ;  that  the  improvements  there  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  improvement  in  other  occupations.  It  is  said  that  the 
last  revolution  in  the  processes  of  cooking  was  brought  about  by 
Count  Rumford,  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  largely 
due  to  lack  of  esprit  de  corps  among  the  employes,  which  keeps 
them  collectively  from  fresh  achievements,  as  the  absence  of  edu- 
cation in  the  individual  keeps  her  from  improving  her  implements. 
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Under  this  isolation,  not  only  must  one  set  of  utensils  serve 
divers  purposes,  and  as  a  consequence  tend  to  a  lessened  volume, 
and  lower  quality  of  work,  but  inasmuch  as  the  appliances  are 
not  made  to  perform  the  fullest  work,  there  is  an  amount  of 
capital  invested  disproportionate  to  the  result  when  measured 
by  the  achievement  in  other  branches  of  industry.  More  impor- 
tant than  this  is  the  result  of  the  isolation  upon  the  worker  her- 
self. There  is  nothing  more  devastating  to  the  inventive  faculty, 
nor  fatal  to  a  flow  of  mind  and  spirit,  than  the  constant  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  the  absence  of  that  fellowship  which  makes  our 
public  opinion. 

If  an  angry  foreman  reprimands  a  girl  for  breaking  a 
machine,  twenty  other  girls  hear  him,  and  the  culprit  knows  per- 
fectly well  their  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  her  situa- 
tion. In  either  case  she  bears  it  better  for  knowing  that,  and 
for  not  thinking  it  over  in  solitude.  If  a  household  employe 
breaks  a  utensil  or  a  piece  of  porcelain  and  is  reprimanded  by 
her  employer,  too  often  the  invisible  jury  is  the  family  of  the 
latter,  who  naturally  uphold  her  censorious  position  and  inten- 
sify the  feeling  of  loneliness  in  the  employe. 

The  isolation  of  the  household  employe  is  perhaps  inevitable 
so  long  as  the  employer  holds  her  belated  ethics ;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  girls  who  enter  this  industry.  In  any  great  industrial 
change  the  workmen  who  are  permanently  displaced  are  those 
who  are  too  dull  to  seize  upon  changed  conditions.  The  work- 
men who  have  knowledge  and  insight,  and  who  are  in  touch  with 
their  time,  quickly  reorganize.  There  are  many  noble  excep- 
tions, but  it  follows  that  on  the  whole  the  enterprising  girls  of 
the  community  go  into  factories,  and  the  less  enterprising  go 
into  households.  It  is  not  a  question  of  skill,  of  energy,  of  con- 
scientious work,  which  will  enable  a  girl  to  rise  industrially  while 
she  is  in  the  household ;  she  is  not  in  the  rising  movement. 
She  is  belated  in  a  class  composed  of  the  unprogressive  elements 
of  the  community,  and  which  is  recruited  constantly  from  the 
victims  of  misfortune  and  incompetence,  by  girls  who  are  learn- 
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ing  the  language,  girls  who  are  timid  and  slow,  or  girls  who 
look  at  life  solely  from  the  savings  bank  point  of  view.  The 
distracted  housekeeper  struggles  with  these  unprogressive  girls, 
holding  to  them  not  even  the  well-defined  and  independent  rela- 
tion of  employer  and  employed,  but  the  hazy  and  constantly 
changing  one  of  mistress  to  servant.  A  listener  attentive  to  a 
conversation  between  two  employers  of  household  labor,  and  we 
certainly  all  have  opportunity  to  hear  such  conversations,  would 
often  discover  a  tone  implying  that  the  employer  was  abused 
and  put  upon  ;  that  she  was  struggling  with  it  solely  because  she 
was  thus  serving  her  family  and  performing  her  social  duties ; 
that  otherwise  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  her  to  throw  up  the 
whole  thing  and  "never  have  a  servant  in  her  house  again.' 
Did  she  follow  this  impulse  she  would  simply  yield  to  the  trend 
of  her  times,  and  accept  the  system  of  factory  production.  She 
would  be  in  line  with  the  industrial  organization  of  her  age. 
Were  she  in  line  ethically,  she  would  have  to  believe  that  the 
sacredness  and  beauty  of  family  life  do  not  consist  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  separate  preparation  of  food,  but  in  sharing  the 
corporate  life  of  the  community,  and  in  making  the  family  the 
unit  of  that  life. 

The  selfishness  of  a  modern  mistress,  who,  in  her  narrow 
social  ethics,  insists  that  those  who  minister  to  the  comforts 
of  her  family,  shall  minister  to  it  alone,  that  they  shall  not 
only  be  celibate,  but  shall  be  cut  off  more  or  less  from  their 
natural  social  ties,  excludes  the  best  working  people  from  her 
service.  A  man  of  dignity  and  ability  is  quite  willing  to  come 
into  a  house  to  tune  a  piano.  Another  man  of  mechanical  skill 
will  come  to  put  up  window  shades.  Another  of  less  skill,  but 
perfect  independence,  will  come  to  clean  and  lay  a  carpet. 
These  men  would  all  resent  the  situation  and  consider  it  quite 
impossible  if  it  implied  the  giving  up  of  their  family  and  social 
ties,  and  living  under  the  roof  of  the  household  requiring  their 
services.  Most  of  the  cooking  and  serving  and  cleaning  of  a 
household  could  be  done  by  women  living  outside  and  coming 
into   a   house  as  a  skilled  workmen  does,  having  no  "  personal 
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service"  relation  to  the  employer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
woman  who  cleans  windows  in  a  house,  should  not  live  as  full  a 
domestic  and  social  life  as  the  man  who  cleans  windows  in  an 
office.  If  the  "servant"  attitude  were  once  eliminated  from 
household  industry,  and  the  well-established  one  of  employer 
and  employe  substituted,  the  first  step  would  be  taken  toward 
overcoming  many  difficulties. 

Although  this  household  industry  survives  in  the  midst  of 
the  factory  system,  it  must,  of  course,  constantly  compete  with 
it.  To  all  untrained  women  seeking  employment  —  save  those 
with  little  children  or  invalids  depending  upon  them,  to  whom 
both  factory  and  household  labor  are  impossible,  and  who  are 
practically  confined  to  the  sewing  trades  —  a  choice  is  open 
between  these  two  forms  of  labor. 

There  are  few  women  so  dull  that  they  cannot  paste  labels 
on  a  box,  or  do  some  form  of  factory  work,  few  so  dull  that 
some  perplexed  housekeeper  will  not  receive  them  at  least  for  a 
trial  into  her  household.  Household  labor  then  has  to  com- 
pete constantly  with  factory  labor,  and  women  seeking  employ- 
ment, more  or  less  consciously  compare  these  two  forms  of  labor 
in  point  of  hours,  in  point  of  permanency  of  employment,  in 
point  of  wages  and  in  point  of  the  advantage  afforded  for  family 
and  social  life.  Three  points  are  easily  disposed  of:  (i)  In 
regard  to  hours  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  factory  has  the 
advantage.  The  average  factory  hours  are  from  seven  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  with  the  chance  of  working  over 
time  in  busy  seasons.  This  leaves  most  of  the  evenings  and 
Sundays  entirely  free.  The  average  hours  of  household  labor 
are  from  six  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night,  with  little 
difference  in  seasons.  There  is  one  afternoon  a  week,  with  an 
occasional  evening,  but  Sunday  is  almost  never  wholly  free. 
(2)  In  regard  to  permanency  of  position  the  advantage  is  found 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  household  employe,  if  she  proves  in 
any  measure  satisfactory  to  her  employer,  for  she  encounters 
much  less  competition.  (3)  In  point  of  wages  the  household  is 
again  fairly  ahead,  if  we  consider  not  the   money  received  but 
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the  opportunity  offered  for  saving  money.  This  is  greater 
among  household  employes  because  they  do  not  pay  board,  the 
clothing  required  is  simpler,  and  the  temptation  to  spend  money 
in  recreation  is  less  frequent.  The  minimum  wages  paid  an 
adult  in  household  labor  may  be  fairly  put  at  two  dollars  and  a 
half  a  week ;  the  maximum  at  six  dollars,  this  excluding  the 
comparatively  rare  opportunities  for  women  to  cook  at  forty 
dollars  a  month,  and  the  housekeeper's  position  at  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  The  factory  wages,  viewed  from  the  savings  bank 
standpoint,  may  be  smaller  in  the  average,  but  this  I  believe 
to  be  counterbalanced  in  the  minds  of  the  employes  by  the 
greater  chance  which  the  factory  offers  for  increased  wages.  A 
girl  over  sixteen  seldom  works  in  a  factory  for  less  than 
four  dollars  a  week,  and  she  always  cherishes  the  hope  of  at 
last  being  a  forewoman  with  a  permanent  salary  of  fifteen  or 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Whether  she  attains  this  or  not, 
she  runs  a  fair  chance  of  earning  ten  dollars  a  week  as  a  skilled 
worker.  A  girl  finds  it  easier  to  be  content  with  four  dollars  a 
week,  when  she  pays  for  board,  in  a  scale  of  wages  rising 
towards  ten  dollars,  than  to  be  content  with  four  dollars  a  week 
and  pay  no  board  in  a  scale  of  wages  rising  towards  six  dollars, 
and  the  girl  well  knows  that  there  are  scores  of  forewomen  at 
sixty  dollars  a  month  for  one  forty-dollar  cook  or  fifty-dollar 
housekeeper.  In  many  cases  this  position  is  well  taken  eco- 
nomically for,  although  the  opportunity  for  saving  may  be 
better  for  the  employes  in  the  household  than  in  the  factory, 
her  family  saves  more  when  she  works  in  a  factory  and  lives  with 
them.  The  rent  is  no  more  when  she  is  at  home.  The  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week  which  she  pays  into  the  family 
fund  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  her  actual  food,  and  at  night 
she  can  often  contribute  towards  the  family  labor  by  helping  her 
mother  wash  and  sew. 

This  brings  us  easily  to  the  fourth  point  of  comparison,  that 
of  the  possibilities  afforded  for  family  life.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  devoted  to  their  families  ; 
that  they   want  to  live   with    their  parents,   their   brothers  and 
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sisters  and  kinsfolk,  and  will  sacrifice  a  good  deal  to  accom- 
plish this.  This  devotion  is  so  universal  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  it  when  we  consider  women  as  employes.  Young 
unmarried  women  are  not  detached  from  family  claims  and  require- 
ment as  young  men  are,  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are 
more  ready  and  steady  in  their  response  to  the  needs  of  the  aged 
parents  and  helpless  members  of  the  family.  But  women  per- 
forming labor  in  households  find  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  enjoying  family  life,  and  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  their 
employers  for  possibilities  to  see  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Curiously  enough  the  same  devotion  to  family  life  and  quick 
response  to  its  claims  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  operates 
against  the  girl  in  household  labor  and  places  her  in  a  unique 
position  of  isolation.  The  employer  of  household  labor,  in  her 
zeal  to  preserve  her  family  life  intact  and  free  from  intrusion, 
acts  inconsistently  and  grants  to  her  cook,  for  instance,  but 
once  or  twice  a  week  such  opportunity  for  untrammelled  associa- 
tion with  her  relatives  as  the  employer's  family  claims  con- 
stantly. This  devotion  to  the  narrow  conception  of  family  life 
the  men  of  the  family  also  share.  The  New  York  gentleman 
who  lunches  at  Delmonico's  eats  food  cooked  by  a  chefvi'ith  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  prepared  with  all 
modern  appliances.  He  comes  home  hungry  and  with  a  tanta- 
lizing memory  of  his  lunch  to  a  dinner  cooked  by  a  woman  with 
a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month,  with  only  those  appliances 
possible  in  a  small  kitchen.  The  contrast  between  the  lunch 
and  dinner  is  great,  but  the  aforesaid  gentleman  quiets  his  dis- 
content by  his  reflection,  that,  in  eating  a  dinner  cooked  under 
his  own  roof,  he  is  in  some  occult  manner  contributing  to  the 
sanctity  of  family  life ;  though  his  business  mind  knows  full 
well  that,  in  actual  money,  he  is  paying  more  for  his  badly 
cooked  dinner  than  for  his  well-cooked  lunch;  that  in  sub- 
mitting to  such  conditions  he  is  failing  to  use  the  powers  of 
organization  and  combination  which  have  made  his  business  so 
successful. 

The  household  employe,  in  addition  to  her  industrial  isola- 
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tion,  is  also  isolated  socially.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
household  employes,  for  the  better  quarters  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  are  largely  drawn  from  the  poorer  quarters,  which  are 
nothing  if  not  gregarious.  The  girl  is  born  and  reared  in  a 
tenement  house  full  of  children.  She  goes  to  school  with  them, 
and  there  she  learns  to  march,  to  read  and  write  in  companion- 
ship with  forty  others.  When  she  is  old  enough  to  go  to  parties, 
those  she  attends  are  usually  held  in  a  public  hall  and  are 
crowded  with  dancers.  If  she  works  in  a  factory,  she  walks 
home  with  many  other  girls,  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  she  for- 
merly walked  in  school  with  them.  She  mingles  with  the  young 
men  she  knows,  in  frank  economic  and  social  equality.  Until 
she  marries  she  remains  at  home  with  no  special  break  or  change 
in  her  family  and  social  life. 

If  she  is  employed  in  a  household,  this  is  not  true.  Sud- 
denly all  the  conditions  of  her  life  are  changed.  This  change 
may  be  wholesome  for  her,  but  it  is  not  easy,  and  the  thought  of 
the  savings  bank  does  not  cheer  one  much,  when  one  is  twenty. 
She  is  isolated  from  the  people  with  whom  she  has  been  reared, 
with  whom  she  has  gone  to  school,  and  among  whom  she  expects 
to  live  when  she  marries.  She  is  naturally  lonely  and  con- 
strained away  from  them,  and  the  "new  girl"  often  seems 
"queer"  to  her  employer's  family.  She  does  not  care  to  mingle 
socially  with  the  people  in  whose  house  she  is  employed,  as  the 
girl  in  the  country  when  she  "works  for"  a  country  neigh- 
bor often  does,  and  she  suffers  horribly  from  loneliness.  This 
wholesome  instinctive  dread  of  social  isolation  is  so  strong  that, 
as  every  city  intelligence  office  can  testify,  the  filling  of  situa- 
tions is  easier  or  more  difficult  just  in  proportion  as  the  place 
offers  more  or  less  companionship.  Thus,  the  easy  situation  to 
fill  is  always  the  city  house  with  five  or  six  employes,  shading 
off  into  the  more  difficult  suburban  home  with  two,  and  the 
utterly  impossible  lonely  country  house. 

There  are  suburban  employers  of  household  labor  who  make 
heroic  efforts  to  supply  domestic  and  social  life  to  their  employes, 
who  take  the  domestic  employe  to  drive,  arrange  to  have  her  invi- 
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ted  out  occasionally,  who  supply  her  with  books  and  papers  and 
companionship.  Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  in  motive, 
but  it  is  seldom  successful  in  actual  operation.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  a  forced  relationship,  and  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  worse 
than  a  simulacrum  of  companionship.  The  employe  may  have 
a  genuine  friendship  for  her  employer  and  a  pleasure  in  her  com- 
panionship, or  she  may  not,  and  the  unnaturalness  of  the  situa- 
tion comes  from  the  insistence  that  she  has,  merely  because  of 
the  propinquity.  I  should  consider  myself  an  unpardonable 
snob  if,  because  a  woman  did  my  cooking,  I  should  not  hold 
myself  ready  to  have  her  for  my  best  friend,  to  drive,  to  read,  to 
attend  receptions  with  her,  but  that  friendship  might  or  might 
not  come  about,  according  to  her  nature  and  mine,  just  as  it 
might  or  might  not  come  about  between  me  and  my  college  col- 
league. On  the  other  hand,  I  should  consider  myself  very  stupid 
if  merely  because  a  woman  cooked  my  food  and  lived  in  my 
house  I  should  insist  upon  having  a  friendship  with  her,  whether 
her  nature  and  mine  responded  to  it  or  not.  It  would  be  folly 
to  force  the  companionship  of  myself  or  my  family  upon  her  when 
doubtless  she  would  vastly  prefer  the  companionship  of  her  own 
friends  and  her  own  family.  The  unnaturalness  of  the  situation  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  she  is  practically  debarred  by  dis- 
tance and  lack  of  leisure  from  her  own  natural  ties,  and  then  her 
employer  feeling  sorry,  insists  upon  filling  the  vacancy  in  inter- 
ests and  affections  by  her  own  tastes  and  friendship.  She  may 
or  may  not  succeed,  but  the  employe  should  not  be  thus  depen- 
dent upon  the  good  will  of  her  employer.  That  in  itself  is  feudal. 
Added  to  all  this  is  a  social  distinction  which  the  household 
employe  feels  keenly  against  her,  and  in  favor  of  the  factory 
girls,  in  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  her  acquaintance.  A 
woman  who  has  worked  in  households  for  twenty  years  told  me 
that  when  she  was  a  young  and  pretty  nurse  girl,  the  only  young 
men  who  "paid  her  attention"  were  coachmen  and  unskilled 
laborers.  The  skill  in  the  trades  of  her  suitors  increased  as  her 
position  in  the  household  increased  in  dignity.  When  she  was  a 
housekeeper,  forty  years  old,  skilled  mechanics  appeared,  one  of 
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whom  she  married.  Women  seeking  employment  understand 
perfectly  well  this  feeling,  quite  unjustifiable  I  am  willing  to 
admit,  among  mechanics,  and  it  acts  as  a  strong  inducement 
towards  factory  labor. 

I  have  long  ceased  to  apologize  for  the  views  and  opinions  of 
working  people.  I  am  quite  sure  that  on  the  whole  they  are  just 
about  as  wise  and  just  about  as  foolish  as  the  views  and  opinions 
of  other  people,  but  that  this  particularly  foolish  opinion  of 
young  mechanics  is  widely  shared  by  the  employing  class  can  be 
easily  demonstrated.  The  contrast  is  further  accentuated  by  the 
better  social  position  of  the  factory  girl,  and  the  advantages  pro- 
vided for  her  in  the  way  of  lunch  clubs,  social  clubs,  and  vaca- 
tion homes,  from  which  girls  performing  household  labor  are 
practically  excluded  by  their  hours  of  work,  their  geographical 
situation,  and  a  curious  feeling  that  they  are  not  as  interesting  as 
factory  girls. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  suggest  remedies ;  but  if 
the  premise  in  regard  to  the  isolation  of  the  household  employe 
is  well  taken,  and  if  the  position  can  be  sustained  that  this  isola- 
tion proves  the  determining  factor  in  the  situation,  then  certainly 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  this,  at  least  in  its  domestic 
and  social  aspects.  To  allow  household  employes  to  live  with 
their  own  families  and  among  their  own  friends,  as  factory 
employes  now  do,  would  be  to  relegate  more  production  to  indus- 
trial centers  administered  on  the  factory  system,  and  to  secure 
shorter  hours  for  that  which  remains  to  be  done  in  the  household. 

It  might  be  possible  that  the  employer  of  household  labor 
would  have  to  go  back,  at  least  during  the  period  of  transition, 
to  the  original  office  of  "lady,"  that  of  "bread  giving"  to  her 
household.  It  might  be  necessary  for  her  to  receive  the  pre- 
pared food  and  drink  and  serve  it  herself  to  her  family  and 
guests,  but  truly  that  is  no  hardship,  which  may  be  made  a  grace 
and  a  token,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  time  the  necessary 
serving  at  a  table  should  not  be  done  by  a  trained  corps  of 
women  as  fine  as  the  Swiss  men  who  make  the  table  d'hdte  of 
the  European  hotel  such  a  marvel  of  celerity.     In  the  fewer  cases 
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in  which  the  household  employes  have  no  family  ties,  doubtless 
a  remedy  against  social  isolation  would  be  the  formation  of  resi- 
dence clubs,  at  least  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  isolation  is  most 
keenly  felt.  Indeed  the  beginnings  of  these  clubs  are  already 
seen  in  the  servants'  quarters  at  the  summer  hotels.  In  these 
residence  clubs  the  household  employe  could  have  the  indepen- 
dent life  which  only  one's  abiding  place  can  afford.  This,  of 
course,  presupposes  a  higher  grade  of  ability  than  household 
employes  at  present  possess ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  by 
offering  such  possibilities  that  the  higher  grades  of  intelligence 
can  be  secured  for  household  employment.  As  the  plan  of  sep- 
arate clubs  for  household  employes  will  probably  come  first  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  difficulty  of  securing  and  holding  "ser- 
vants" under  the  present  system  is  most  keenly  felt,  so  the  plan 
of  buying  cooked  food  from  an  outside  kitchen  and  of  having 
more  and  more  of  the  household  product  relegated  to  the  factory 
will  probably  come  from  the  comparatively  poor  people  in  the 
city,  who  feel  most  keenly  the  pressure  of  the  present  system. 
They  already  consume  a  much  larger  proportion  of  canned  goods 
and  baker's  wares  and  "prepared  meats"  than  the  more  prosper- 
ous people  do,'  because  they  cannot  command  the  skill  nor  the 
time  for  the  more  tedious  preparation  of  the  raw  material.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  an  employer  to  manage  her  household 
industry  with  a  cook,  a  laundress,  a  waitress,  etc.  The  difficul- 
ties really  begin  when  the  family  income  is  so  small  that  but  one 
person  can  be  employed  in  the  household  for  all  these  varied  func- 
tions, and  the  difficulties  increase  and  grow  almost  insurmountable 
as  they  fall  altogether  upon  the  mother  of  the  family,  who  is  liv- 
ing in  a  flat,  or  worse  still,  in  a  tenement  house,  where  one  stove 
and  one  set  of  utensils  must  be  put  to  all  sorts  of  uses,  fit  or 
unfit,  making  the  living  room  of  the  family  a  horror  in  summer, 
and  perfectly  insupportable  in  rainy  washing  days  in  winter. 
Such  a  woman  is  living  in  a  complicated  age,  totally  without  the 
differentiation  of  functions  and  utensils  which  that  age  demands. 

'  The  writer  has  seen  a  tenement  house  mother  pass  by  a  basket  of  green  peas  at 
the  door  of  a  local  grocery  store,  to  purchase  a  tin  of  canned  peas,  because  they  could 
be  easily  prepared  for  supper  and  "  the  children  liked  the  tinny  taste." 
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A  fuller  social  and  domestic  life  among  household  employes 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  securing  their  entrance  into  the 
larger  industrial  organizations  by  which  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity are  most  successfully  administered.  Many  a  girl  who 
complains  of  loneliness,  and  who  relinquishes  her  situation  with 
that  as  her  sole  excuse,  feebly  tries  to  formulate  her  sense  of 
restraint  and  social  mal-adjustment.  She  sometimes  says  that 
she  "feels  so  unnatural  all  the  time."'  And  when  she  leaves  her 
employer  her  reasons  are  often  incoherent  and  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  that  good  lady,  who  naturally  concludes  that  she 
wishes  to  get  away  from  the  work  and  back  to  her  dances  and 
giddy  life,  content  to  stand  many  hours  in  an  unsanitary  factory, 
if  she  has  these.  The  charge  of  the  employer  is  only  a  half 
truth.  These  dances  may  be  the  only  organized  form  of  social 
life  which  the  disheartened  employe  is  able  to  mention ;  but  she 
has  felt  the  social  trend  of  her  times,  and  is  trying  to  say  what 
an  old  English  poet  said  five  centuries  ago  :  "  Forsooth,  brothers, 
fellowship  is  heaven,  and  lack  of  fellowship  is  hell ;  fellowship  is 
life  and  lack  of  fellowship  is  death ;  and  the  deeds  that  ye  do 
upon  earth,  it  is  for  fellowship's  sake  that  ye  do  them." 

Two  other  contemporary  industries  are  similar  in  condition 
and  situation  to  that  of  domestic  labor.  The  workers  in  these 
two  industries  are  also  isolated.  The  worker  in  the  first  is  the 
woman  who  endeavors  to  support  herself  "by  taking  in  sewing." 
She  is  the  last  unit  of  the  sweating  system  —  the  home  finisher. 
The  majority  of  her  sisters  in  all  the  other  trades  have  gone 
into  the  factories,  she  alone  remains  at  home  and  turns  her 
already  uncomfortable  tenement  into  a  workshop.  Isolated 
as  the  sewing  woman  is,  industrially  she  still  has  advantages 
over  the  household  employe,  in  that  she  may  remain  in  the 
same  part  of  town  with  her  kinsfolk  and  her  natural  social 
associations.     In   that  respect   she   is   nearer  the   conditions   of 

■  The  writer  has  known  the  voice  of  a  girl  to  change  so  much  during  three  weeks 
of  "service"  that  she  could  not  recognize  it  when  the  girl  returned  to  the  bureau.  It 
alternated  between  the  high  falsetto  in  which  a  shy  child  "  speaks  a  piece,"  and  the 
husky  gulp  with  which  the  globus  hystericus  is  swallowed.  The  alertness  and  bon- 
homie of  the  voice  of  the  tenement-house  child  had  totally  disappeared. 
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factory  life.  Indeed,  there  is  a  detectable  tendency  to  absorb 
her  into  the  factory,  a  tendency  hastened  by  the  sweating 
investigations,  workshop  acts,  the  trades  unions  slowly  being 
formed  among  sewing  women,  and  one  might  add  by  the  con- 
science more  slowly  still  being  evolved  amongst  the  consumers 
in  regard  to  clothing  manufactured  in  tenement  houses.  These 
causes  all  operate  toward  the  establishment  of  factories.' 

Farming  is  another  unorganized  industry  depending  upon  iso- 
lated workers,  which  is  not  in  the  least  holding  its  own  in  our 
industrial  development.  There  are  doubtless  many  causes  to 
explain  the  increase  of  cities,  and  the  steady  depopulation  of  the 
country.  In  a  careful  estimate,  however,  it  should  not  be  ig- 
nored that  the  farmer  relies  more  and  more  upon  the  labor  of  the 
few  people  living  upon  his  farm.  The  gathering  together  of  all 
the  neighbors  for  hay-making  and  house-raising,  the  apple-paring 
parties,  and  the  corn-husking  bees  are  all  experiences  of  the  past. 
These  mixed  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  with  the  labor  of 
production,  and  implied  the  vicinage  in  their  very  conception. 

Much  discussion  has  of  late  been  expended  on  the  discontent 
of  the  farmer.  It  has  been  discovered  that  while  one-half  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  agricultural,  in  the  last 
two  decades  this  one-half  of  the  population  have  amassed  but 
one-tenth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  This  failure  to  amass 
their  share  of  wealth,  in  spite  of  their  almost  incessant  exertions, 
doubtless  arises  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  association  and  coopera- 
tion among  farmers,  from  the  diffusion  rather  than  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  energies.  To  quote  from  a  recent  writer,  in  the 
Forum,  "  Not  only  does  a  lack  of  organized  effort  among  farmers 
result  in  much  misdirected  energy  and  consequent  economic  loss, 
but  it  works  an  even  more  serious  injury  by  placing  the  farmer 
population  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  great  industrial  contest  in 
which  other  and  coordinated  industries  —  by  virtue  of  their  ability 
for  thorough  concentration  and  organization  —  have  a  superior 
advantage.      The  American   farmer  has  not  yet  mastered    the 

■  The  industrial  and  ethical  situation  of  the  sewing  woman  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  "  Hull-House  Maps  and  Papers"  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it  here.  (See 
pp.  27-45,  184-187.) 
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problem  of  combined  action,  consequently  he  has  not  fully 
"realized"  upon  his  energies.  The  economic  loss,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  woeful  waste  of 
social  energy.  From  this  comes  that  abiding  soul  weariness 
suffered  by  so  many  farmers,  and  still  more  by  their  wives  and 
their  children.    This,  again,  reacts  against  their  economic  value." 

If  the  farmer  is  doomed  to  have  a  poorer  social  life  than  men 
in  other  vocations,  then  the  bright  farmer's  boys,  naturally  crav- 
ing those  things  which  sweeten  and  brighten  human  life,  will  not 
stay  upon  the  farm,  and  the  force  which  drives  them  into  their 
share  of  associated  life  is  just  as  natural  and  just  as  much  to  be 
counted  upon  as  the  force  which  drives  the  wind  through  the 
tree  tops.  If  the  girl  who  engages  in  domestic  labor  is  doomed 
to  a  narrow  social  life,  if  she  is  isolated  from  her  family  and 
natural  industrial  associations,  then  it  follows  that  the  brightest 
girl  will  not  engage  in  domestic  labor,  but  will  follow  the  natural 
trend  of  their  times,  towards  factory  work  and  associated  effort. 

The  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will  never  struck  so  lonely  upon 
the  heart  of  the  young  man  sitting  in  the  dusk  upon  the  farm- 
house porch  as  it  did  last  summer,  because  the  farm  work  itself 
and  the  farmhouse  production  has  never  been  so  far  away  from 
the  spirit  and  tendency  of  its  times.  All  over  the  country  various 
experiments  are  being  made  to  reorganize  the  conditions  of  farm 
life,  that  the  farmers  may  live  in  villages,  where  may  be  sus- 
tained some  of  the  higher  forms  of  education  and  social  civiliza- 
tion. Will  women  again  fail  in  this  time  of  reorganization,  as 
they  utterly  failed  to  reorganize  their  half  of  the  world's  work, 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  ?  Will  they  utterly 
disregard  the  lonely  girl  within  their  household,  and  when  she 
demands  a  fuller  life,  and  leaves  that  household,  will  they  weakly 
continue  to  complain,  rather  than  make  a  vigorous  effort  for 
bringing  household  industry  into  the  trend  of  the  times  ?  To 
fail  to  apprehend  the  tendency  of  one's  age,  and  to  fail  to  adapt 
the  conditions  of  an  industry  to  it  is  to  leave  that  industry  ill 
adjusted  and  belated.  Jane  Addams. 

HULL-HoUSS. 


A  PROGRAMME  OF  MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  deterioration  of  city  government  in 
America  has  kept  pace  with  several  marked  phenomena  of  the 
nation  which  may  be  taken  as  explanation  of  this  deterioration. 
The  first  of  these  phenomena  is  the  sudden  vast  growth  of  city 
populations.  The  second  is  the  greatly  increased  diversity  of 
American  city  populations,  due  partly  to  the  rapid  drain  of  rural 
communities  and  partly  to  the  great  increase  in  immigration 
from  widening  foreign  origins.  The  third  phenomenon  is  the 
almost  wild  scramble  for  wealth-producing  occupations,  which 
set  in  before  the  war  was  quite  over,  and  quickly  grew  into  a 
great  national  movement  as  the  new  and  varied  business  oppor- 
tunities opened  wide.  It  was  like  the  fever  created  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  but  on  a  national  scale ;  so  that 
men  turned  from  an  interest  in  public  affairs  to  new  and  more 
intense  interest  in  private  affairs. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  bad  city  government  the 
only  bad  government  which  grew  up  after  the  war.  As  could 
not  fail  to  be  the  case,  when  public  interest  became  centered  in 
private  fortunes,  all  government  deteriorated  and  the  average 
man  in  all  spheres  of  public  life  gradually  lowered,  and  the 
standards  of  public  life  of  course  went  down.  National  gov- 
ernment fell  off  —  state  government  fell  off  —  county  government 
fell  off.  City  government  fell  off  more  than  any  other,  how- 
ever; but  that  was  because  there  were  more  reasons  against  it  — 
including  the  reason  that  there  is  less  personal  distinction  to  be 
gained  in  city  politics  than  in  national  or  in  state  politics,  so 
that  city  politics  were  more  easily  abandoned  and  neglected. 
Many  writers  and  speakers  treat  bad  city  government  not  only 
as  a  wholly  isolated,  abnormal  development  but  as  the  most 
hopeless  of  all  our  political  or  social  conditions.  It  is  more 
true  to  say,  however,  that,  while  it  is  only  one  feature  of  a  gen- 
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eral  political  deterioration,  it  is,  in  fact,  perhaps  the  least  hope- 
less of  our  political  problems  ;  for  the  reason  that  its  direful 
state  has  come  to  be  almost  fully  and  quite  generally  realized, 
and  is  giving  rise  to  the  most  earnest,  eager,  and  patriotic  politi- 
cal movements  of  the  time.  In  these  movements,  so  widespread 
and  so  interesting,  we  are  all  having  a  word  to  say ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  worth  while  to  sum  up,  in  what  I  have  called  a  pro- 
gramme, a  statement  of  what  it  seems  to  me  is  the  work  to  be 
done ;  and  which  will  possibly  furnish  to  some  readers  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  obstacles  that  municipal  reform  has  to 
encounter. 

These  obstacles  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  first, 
defects  in  charters  and  other  legal  equipment  —  in  laws  or  con- 
stitutions ;  and,  secondly,  deficiencies  in  volunteer  support  by 
the  people  —  support  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  laws  or  con- 
stitutions. 

The  first  class  of  obstacles  I  shall  treat  as  summarily  as 
possible,  because  I  am  more  anxious  to  accent  the  other ;  and 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  so  much  is  habitually  said  about 
reforms  in  the  mechanism  and  laws  of  city  government  that  far 
too  much  trust  is  placed  in  them. 

I  shall,  then,  in  the  form  of  a  summary,  and  with  little  or  no 
discussion  or  comment,  enumerate  those  features  of  a  city  charter 
which,  being  most  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  business 
methods,  most  discouraging  to  those  who  would  use  the  govern- 
ment for  their  own  ends  and  most  encouraging  to  the  other  sort 
of  citizens,  are  necessary  in  a  programme  of  reform. 

First:  Executive  Independence  —  the  independence  of  the 
mayor,  and,  under  the  mayor,  the  independence  of  each  head  of 
a  department. 

To  insure  this  independence  the  executive  work  of  the  govern- 
ment must  be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor ;  and  all 
appointments  to  office,  in  the  executive  departments,  must  be 
made  by  the  mayor  without  confirmation  by  the  council. 

Second  :     Executive  Responsibility. 

Just  as  the  mayoralty  is  filled  by  one  man,  not  only  for  the 
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sake  of  greater  executive  efficiency  but  also  to  concentrate  and 
make  definite  the  responsibility  of  mayoralty  action,  so  each 
department,  for  both  these  reasons,  should  be  presided  over  by 
one  man.  Executive  boards  should  not  exist  in  city  govern- 
ment. They  would  paralyze  a  charter  made  by  the  National 
Municipal  Reform  League  itself. 

Third :     The  Restriction  of  the  Powers  of  the  Council. 

This  is  of  extreme  and  critical  importance.  At  present  in  most 
cities  the  council  is  the  branch  chiefly  to  the  reconstructed.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  worst  corruption,  and  the  occasion  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  the  branch  which  has  had  the 
least  actual  reform,  and  the  least  attention  from  reformers. 
The  charters  have  generally  advanced  very  greatly  and  success- 
fully in  respect  to  the  executive ;  but  the  successful  handling  of 
the  problems  involved  in  city  legislation  have  not  very  far 
progressed.  The  word  I  especially  wish  to  speak,  as  to  charter 
reforms,  is  that  the  reform  of  the  city  council  is  more  imperative 
by  far  than  anything  else,  taking  all  the  cities  of  the  country 
together — and  that  the  existing  evils  of  city  legislation  are  by 
far  the  most  crying  evils  of  city  government. 

I  shall  only  indicate  general  lines  of  this  reform  : — 

1.  All  executive  power  and  authority  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  councils. 

2.  The  right  or  power  to  initiate  the  grant  of  franchises 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  council. 

3.  No  power  should  reside  in  the  council  to  increase  assess- 
ments for  taxation  or  the  rate  of  taxation,  nor  to  authorize  or 
create  debt,  except  within  the  strict  limits  laid  down  by  the  con- 
stitution and  general  laws  of  the  state. 

4.  Common-sense  rules  governing  councils  to  prevent  hasty 
and  unconsidered  action  should  be  incorporated  in  the  general 
laws  of  the  state. 

5.  The  number  of  members  of  councils  should  be  carefully 
limited. 

6.  Members  should  be  elected  for  two  years,  one  half  at  a 
time,  on  general  tickets. 
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7.  One  house  is  enough — to  say  the  least. 

8.  Members  should  be  paid  reasonable  and  adequate  salaries 
—  and  should  not  be  expected  to  steal  them. 

So  much  for  charter  reform. 

The  next  great  feature  of  good  legal  environment  is  Civil 
Service  Reform  —  the  Merit  System.  This  should  embrace  all 
appointees  and  employes  except  the  chiefs  of  departments  and 
their  private  secretaries. 

And  the  next  is  Home  Rule. 

This  means:  — 

1.  A  charter  granted  in  a  general  incorporation  law  of  the 
state. 

2.  The  limits  of  taxation  made  by  the  state  constitution  and 
strictly  general  laws  of  the  state. 

3.  A  constitutional  prohibition  of  special  legislation. 

4.  No  appointments  of  city  officials  made  by  any  state 
authority. 

And  the  next  is  Election  Reform. 

1.  The  Australian  ballot. 

2.  Laws  governing  primaries  —  bringing  primary  elections 
under  the  regular  and  rigid  control  of  law  as  other  elections  are. 

3.  A  corrupt  practices  act  —  applicable  to  committees  and 
candidates. 

4.  Separate  city  elections. 

This  concludes  a  summary  statement  of  what  I  believe  is 
needed  in  the  legal  environment  and  the  mechanism  of  city 
government  —  a  programme  of  municipal  reform  which  would 
remove  the  present  legal  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of 
business  methods. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  class  of  obstacles,  I  wish  to 
mention  an  interesting  item  of  nearly  all  programmes  of  muni- 
cipal reform,  which  does  not  seem  as  clear  a  prospect  to  me  as  it 
does  to  many.  I  refer  to  the  demand  for  non-partisan  nominations. 
Most  assuredly  I  should  have  no  objection'  to  city  government 
without  national  parties  if  that  were  possible.  But  having  had 
a  good  deal  to  do,  first  and  last,  with  the  effort  to  separate  city 
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politics  from  national  parties,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a  permanent  condition,  it  is  not  possible.  And  it  is  borne 
in  upon  my  mind  that  we  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
force  in  pursuing  what  seems  to  me,  after  a  somewhat  long  and 
unsuccessful  pursuit,  a  first-class  jack-o'-lantern.  It  would 
be  a  great  drawback  to  the  influence  of  the  people  if  citizens' 
tickets  were  not  always  an  ultimate  resource  ready  to  their  hand; 
but  I  believe  such  tickets  can  only  be  reckoned  upon  as  an 
occasional  resort,  or  as  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  politicans. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  three  alternatives  :  no  permanent 
parties  at  all ;  permanent  parties  divided  exclusively  on  local 
issues ;  and  national  parties.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  deny 
our  political  instincts  and  habits,  and  the  American  commitment 
to  government  by  parties,  before  we  can  assume  that  the  politics 
of  our  great  cities  will  get  on  without  permanent  parties. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  imagination  can 
hardly  grasp  parties  permanently  divided  on  city  issues.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  construct  permanent  dividing 
lines  for  such  parties.  But  even  if  we  could  construct  such 
parties,  where  is  the  proof  that  they  would  be  any  better  than 
the  national  ones  ?  Sudden  popular  movements  which  result 
in  citizens'  tickets  may  be  wise  and  public-spirited  ;  but  regularly 
established  city  parties,  if  conceivable  at  all,  would,  in  face  of 
the  facts  of  organization  and  unavoidable  machines,  have  no  more 
chance  of  wisdom  and  public  spirit  than  any  other  party 
machines.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  party  but  the  fact  of  the 
organization — of  the  machine  —  which  makes  the  result. 

So  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  neither  expect  to  get  on  without 
established  parties,  nor,  having  established  parties,  can  we  expect 
to  escape  machine  methods  whatever  the  parties  divide  on ;  and  it 
also  seems  to  me  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  get  on 
in  city  politics  with  the  national  parties  —  except  that  as  a  last 
resort  there  is  the  citizens'  ticket  as  a  corrective  of  a  permanent 
party  system.  Even  in  London  the  effort  to  keep  the  new  gov- 
ernment on  non-partisan  lines  has  wholly  and  most  conspicuously 
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failed  —  a  fact,  it  seems  to   me,  full    of   instruction  to  American 
municipal  reformers. 

Since  it  is  probable  to  my  mind  that  we  must  get  on  with  the 
national  parties,  I  like  to  think  of  the  less  unfavorable  aspects 
of  the  situation  ;  and  I  do  not  at  all  think  the  case  a  hopeless  one. 
It  would  seem  that  parties  counted  good  enough  to  decide  and 
direct  all  the  federal  affairs  of  the  nation,  all  the  state  affairs  of 
the  states,  and  all  of  our  delicate  international  affairs  might,  if 
properly  looked  after  by  the  people,  be  made  good  enough  to  handle 
what  is  left  of  our  political  affairs,  to-wit :  the  government  of 
our  cities,  —  especially  with  the  extraordinary  aid  of  that  cor- 
rective agency,  the  citizens'  ticket,  which  is  wholly  lacking  in 
international,  national  or  state  politics. 

Of  course  these  parties  won't  work  the  will  of  the  people  if 
not  attended  to  by  the  people.  And  why  should  they  ?  But 
neither  would  any  other  parties.  And  if  the  people  really  intend 
to  run  parties  in  their  cities,  after  having  so  long  neglected  to  do 
so,  I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  run  the  existing  parties  as  well 
as  riew  ones  ;  and  save  themselves  the  impossible  task  of  build- 
ing up  other  parties  that  cannot  be  built  up. 

The  effective  remedy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  rapidly  growing 
up  —  not  independent  parties  in  municipal  affairs,  but  independent 
voting  in  municipal  affairs.  A  phenomenal  increase  in  this  is 
one  of  the  striking  features  and  factors  of  the  times ;  and  has 
the  advantage,  over  the  establishment  of  the  parties,  of  being  in 
the  actual  drift  and  current  of  the  popular  movement. 

All  of  which,  bringing  me  to  the  second  class  of  obstacles 
brings  me  to  what  I  have  especially  to  say  —  which  is,  that  no 
change  in  the  mechanism  of  city  government,  nor  any  number  of 
such  changes,  will  of  themselves  bring  us  good  city  government 
or  business  methods  in  city  government ;  and  no  change  in  the 
patronage  system,  however  helpful  and  beneficial,  will  of  itself, 
nor  associated  with  any  number  of  charter  improvements,  bring 
us  good  government  ;  nor  will  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule, 
added  to  all  these  good  things,  bring  it.  But  something  else  and 
far  different  is  needed  as  a  final  change,  to-wit :    a  change  in  the 
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political  habits  of  the  people  —  a  change  from  habitual  neglect 
of  political  duties  by  the  body  of  our  so-called  good  citizens  to 
habitual  attention  to  them.  Happily,  this  does  not  involve  a 
change  of  heart  and  habit  in  all  so-called  good  citizens.  That 
would  be  hopeless  —  for  large  numbers  of"  good  citizens"  are  at 
present  incapable  of  good  citizenship.  But  all  are  not  needed  ; 
for  so  potent  is  righteousness  and  right  thinking  in  city  affairs 
that  one  righteous  citizen  is  stronger  than  a  hundred  workers  of 
evil.  It  does  not  take  all  to  gain  control.  And  control  is  not 
as  far  off  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  When  New  York  can  have 
fairly  good  government  for  even  one  year  no  city  need  to 
despair.  A  new  era  is  at  hand.  The  "good  citizen"  is  to  give 
place  to  a  better  citizen. 

Much  may  be  done  by  charter  changes  and  the  like  to  pre- 
pare the  way ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  good  city  government 
in  America  without  reforming  the  attitude  of  the  well-intentioned 
people.  And  one  cannot  too  emphatically,  or  too  often,  cry  out 
against  the  tendency  to  overvalue  the  importance  of  technical 
changes  and  reforms.  They  are  right  and  good  —  but  they  after 
all  touch  but  the  lifeless  form  of  city  government  that  can  only 
be  made  alive,  can  only  be  touched  by  the  Promethean  fire,  by 
the  energy  of  men  without  axes  to  grind.  The  ideas  of  good 
government  cannot  enter  otherwise  into  these  nerveless  forms. 
Public  spirit,  the  only  source,  the  only  spring,  of  life  for  good 
city  government  in  America,  cannot  gain  a  foothold  in  city  gov- 
ernment except  through  the  energy  of  the  well-intentioned  men 
in  the  community.  I  speak  of  permanent  phase*.  Certainly  a 
mayor,  however  elected,  may  be  a  public-spirited  official  —  and 
for  the  time  being  we  may  have  one  man  striving  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  But  right  city  government  can  be  permanently 
brought  about  only  through  the  reform  of  the  bad  habits  of  the 
good  people. 

It  is  so  strongly  my  feeling  that  the  trouble  lies  in  tfte  dis- 
used or  weakly  used  citizenship  of  the  honest  part  of  the  people 
that  I  principally  care  to  urge  that  thought.  All  that  has  been 
so  far  done  is  due  to  the  awakening  of  popular  interest,  to  the 
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Stirring  up  of  the  latent  good  citizenship  of  the  communities. 
We  can  have  business  methods  in  city  government  with  a  good 
charter  or  without  a  good  charter  whenever  the  citizens  who 
believe  in  these  methods  care  to  take  the  trouble.  It  is  far 
easier  to  accomplish  good  government  with  than  without  a  good 
charter,  and  with  than  without  the  Merit  System,  and  with  than 
without  Home  Rule ;  but  it  is  impossible  with  all  these  aids  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  well-intentioned  people. 

When,  therefore,  I  mentioned  the  chief  features  of  a  good 
charter  and  civil  service  reform  and  home  rule  as  the  features  of 
the  programme  of  reform,  however  much  I  valued  these  things 
in  themselves,  I  valued  them  also  as  the  removals  of  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  activity  of  the  non-machine  citizen.  These 
reforms  are  intended  to  make  it  hard  for  the  evil  doers  and  easy 
for  the  righteous.  But  they  are  not  panaceas,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  get  good  city  government  to  work  automatically.  No 
machinery  possible  to  be  devised  will  act  by  itself  and  produce 
good  city  government — or  automatically  work  on  the  lines  of 
business  methods.  There  is  no  perpetual  motion  in  city  govern- 
ment ;  and  if  there  should  be,  it  would  — with  such  citizens  as  we 
have  now — perpetually  produce  a  mass  of  corruption  and  incom- 
petency and  public  disgrace.  Somebody  will  run  the  government 
because  it  cannot  run  alone.  If  the  "good  citizens" — who  are 
in  the  majority  —  else  free  government  would  be  an  impossibility 
—  wish  to  run  the  city,  they  can;  if  they  do  not  run  it,  citizens 
not  so  good  will  run  it.  A  good  system  of  government  will  not 
produce  good  government  without  good  citizens.  It  will  merely 
make  bad  government  more  difficult  for  bad  citizens.  We  have, 
for  example,  in  Chicago,  all  of  these  good  things  except  a 
reformed  council,  including  civil  service  reform  and  home  rule; 
but  our  enemies  permit  themselves  to  say  that  better  government 
than  we  have  is  still  a  possibility  of  the  future. 

Now,  if  the  obstacle  of  obstacles  to  good  city  government 
is  the  non-participation  of  the  good  citizen  in  city  politics  and 
city  affairs — and  if  this  is  not  a  mere  vague  fling  at  one's 
neighbors  but  a  scientific  fact — let  us  inquire  why  this  obstacle 
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exists.     I   think   it   is  explained   by   four  states  of    the   public 
mind. 

First,  there  is  the  feeling  that  one  is  under  no  obligation  to 
take  part  in  city  politics  and  government.  Nothing  is  more 
abnormal  than  this,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  common.  One 
would  think  if  a  man  wished  to  live  without  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship he  would  find  a  country  where  government  is  not  done  by 
the  people ;  and  that  if  he  preferred  a  country  governed  by  the 
people  he  could  not  live  in  it  without  a  sense  of  his  share  in  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  government.  But  most  of  us  both 
refuse  to  live  in  any  other  country  and  refuse  to  really  live  in 
this ;  for  a  man  who  in  a  self-governed  country  does  not  help  to 
govern  does  not  live,  but  merely  hangs  on.  The  saving  clause  is 
that  at  the  bottom  of  our  minds  most  of  us  do  admit  the  respon- 
sibility of  citizenship  even  when  on  the  surface  we  deny  it ;  and 
certainly  those  of  us  who  rise  to  political  consciousness  in  occa- 
sional spurts  show  that  we  might  live  useful  civic  lives  if  some- 
body would  wake  us  really  up. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  customary  sentiment  toward  the  city 
government  that  it  is  something  apart  from  ourselves  —  some- 
thing we  have  a  right  to  swear  at  as  outsiders,  feeling  that  its 
horribly  neglected  duties  are  enough  to  provoke  that  saint,  "the 
good  citizen."  It  is  supposed  to  be  for  us,  to  be  sure,  but  not  of 
us  nor  by  us.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  blame  ourselves  or  to 
think  we  do  it. 

Thus  we  neither  govern  nor  give  up  self-government ;  and  as 
a  consequence  we  get  a  government  never  contemplated  in  any 
system  conceived  by  mortal  man,  whether  monarchic,  absolute 
or  limited,  aristocratic,  oligarchic,  democratic  or  republican.  We 
get  a  government  for  which  a  new  name  will  have  to  be  invented 
signifying  a  government  by  the  greatest  unfit. 

The  third  abnormal  state  of  mind  which,  according  to  my 
analysis,  leads  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  good  citizen  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  money-getting  spirit  of  the  age.  This  extreme 
money-getting  craze  is  sure  to  be  modified  in  time.  In  its  pres- 
ent abnormal  degree  the  money-getting  spirit  is  new,  and  there 
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is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  can  last.  If  it  were  to  last  all  of  the 
really  spiritual  elements  of  our  national  life  would  be  driven  to 
emigrate.  It  would  be  an  instance  of  Gresham's  law  applied  to 
the  factors  of  national  character. 

This  third  state  of  mind  is  the  feeling  of  the  "good  citizen" 
that  he  can  treat  citizenship  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  and 
thus  can  afford  to  endure  bad  government  better  than  he  can 
afford  to  give  time  to  get  good  government.  This  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  very  rich,  but  to  all  well-intentioned  citizens,  whatever  the 
amount  or  sources  of  their  income.  The  feeling  is  that  one  may 
choose  between  taxes  or  personal  convenience  and  political 
effort ;  that  citizenship  can  be  taken  for  nothing,  or,  like  some 
foreign  titles,  can  be  paid  for  in  cash,  and  things  squared  once 
for  all  ;  squared  with  the  town  and  squared  with  one's  con- 
science. 

There  is  but  one  step  from  all  this  sense  of  irresponsibility 
and  self-separation  from  city  government  —  and  I  believe  this  is 
the  very  road  which  is  taken  —  to  that  deep  pit  of  fallen  citizen- 
ship into  which  men  plunge  who  bribe  their  way  through  city 
government  to  what  they  want.  These  men  commit  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  city  life.  I  know  of  nothing  in  all  the  range  of 
municipal  reform  more  important  than  the  tearing  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  infamous  practices  of  bribery.  There  is  no  worse 
citizen  in  America  than  the  good  citizen  who  pays  a  bribe.  He 
is  as  much  worse  than  the  man  he  bribes  as  his  social  and  finan- 
cial opportunities  are  greater  and  his  temptation  less.  His  crime 
is  committed  without  necessity  and  without  haste.  It  is  cold- 
blooded, mercenary  debauchery,  and  wholly  inexcusable.  It 
inevitably  must  be  stopped.  It  furnishes  food  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  corruption  of  city  government ;  with  the  spoils  system 
it  furnishes  nearly  all ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  reform  city  govern- 
ment as  long  as  this  horrible  vice  in  its  present  virulence  exists. 
It  is  not  only  a  grand  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  business 
methods  in  city  government,  and  it  is  not  only  immoral,  dishonest 
and  dishonorable  as  scarcely  anything  else  in  the  corruption  of 
city  life   is,   but,   upon   the  part  of  the   bribers,  is   scandalously 
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mean  and  degraded,  in  view  of  their  chances  in  the  honorable 
competition  of  business  life  and  of  the  absence  of  all  serious 
temptation.  As  1  believe  the  uprooting  of  these  practices  to  be 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  municipal  reform,  I  beg  to  offer  the 
practical  suggestion  that  a  change  might  be  made  in  the  laws 
punishing  the  crime.  We  have  tried  without  avail  laws  making 
both  briber  and  bribed  equally  punishable,  because,  as  both  are 
liable  to  punishment,  both  have  the  highest  motive  for  secrecy 
— and  evidence  can  hardly  ever  be  obtained.  We  have  also  tried 
making  the  bribed  alone  punishable;  and  this  has  not  availed 
because  the  briber  is  usually  a  man  of  too  much  position  to  be 
willing  to  tell  the  truth  and  appear  in  his  true  light.  He  is  of 
that  higher  grade  of  criminals  which  can  be  trusted  to  believe  in 
honor  among  thieves.  I  suggest  the  remaining  alternative  of 
making  punishment  apply  only  to  the  briber,  for  though  the 
bribed  would  not  always  peach,  he  is  of  the  sort  that  certainly 
sometimes  would ;  and  the  briber,  knowing  the  grade  of  man  he 
was  dealing  with,  would  always  regard  him  as  a  man  who  might; 
and  would  be  apprehensive  that  when  exposure  did  not  follow, 
blackmail  would  ;  all  of  which  would  add  new  risks  that  very 
few  monied  men  would  dare  to  take.  Moreover,  in  city  govern- 
ment bribery  there  are  usually  so  many  of  the  bribed  that  the 
risks  of  exposure  or  blackmail  would  be  immensely  multiplied. 

The  fourth  and  the  last  which  I  have  to  mention  of  these 
explanatory  states  of  public  consciousness  is  the  lack  of  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  evils  of  city  government.  The  public  conscience 
is  not  sensitive  to  the  corruption  of  city  government.  Nor  is  it 
alive  to  the  baseness  of  bribery.  The  public  taste  is  not  awake 
to  the  disorder  and  dirt  and  general  ugliness  of  our  cities.  Pub- 
lic pride  takes  but  little  offense  at  those  things  which  make  our 
cities  a  reproach  to  civilization.  The  public  mind  is  not  yet 
fully  alive  to  the  excess  of  partizanship  in  city  affairs;  nor  to 
the  excess  of  partisanship  in  the  newspapers,  which  in  purely  city 
affairs  protect  their  parties  when  in  office  and  keep  them  from 
serving  the  city  at  their  best ;  and  even  deter  many  good  men, 
by  intemperate  criticism,  from  going  into   city  politics  at  all. 
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But  even  for  these  faults  of  the  newspapers  the  people  must 
blame  themselves,  because  newspapers  are  what  people  expect 
them  to  be,  nothing  in  the  world  being  more  dependent  upon 
public  taste  and  public  approval  than  the  press. 

The  most  underlying  of  all  the  causes  of  the  people's  neglect 
of  city  politics  is  this  want  of  sensitiveness  to  the  evils  of  bad 
city  government ;  for  you  cannot  get  people  to  exert  themselves 
to  cure  evils  they  do  not  mind. 

The  remedy  is  education.  That  sounds  remote  and  disap- 
pointing ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  I  wish  it  were  not  so 
bad  as  it  is ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  You  cannot  have  good 
city  government  without  energetic  good  citizens  to  counteract 
energetic  bad  citizens ;  and  you  cannot  get  citizens  to  be  ener- 
getic against  corrupt  public  life  if  they  do  not  heartily  hate  cor- 
ruption, nor  against  shocking  incompetence  and  neglect  if  they 
are  not  shocked  by  them,  nor  against  bribery  if  they  do  not 
heartily  hate  bribing  and  despise  bribers,  nor  against  filthy  streets 
and  disgraceful  sanitation  if  their  lives  are  not  made  unhappy  by 
them,  nor  against  prodigal,  selfish  and  partisan  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  if  their  indignation  is  not  stirred  by  it.  Therefore  we 
must  first  stir  the  people  to  see  all  these  things  with  an  abiding 
consciousness  that  burns  into  the  brain,  and  hate  them  with  an 
abiding  hatred  that  perpetually  stirs  resentment.  Education  is 
the  only  remedy.  This  education  has  begun.  It  has  begun 
prosperously  and  hopefully.  New  citizens  are  constantly  enlist- 
ing in  the  fight  which  is  growing  warm  against  the  audacious 
travesty  of  free  government  in  our  cities.  There  is  no  conver- 
sion needed,  for  no  sane  man  defends  American  city  government. 
What  is  needed  is  to  educate  and  stimulate  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  citizens;  and  to  stir  their  blood.  Agitation  and  publicity 
are  the  chosen  methods  of  this  education. 

The  most  essential  preliminary  is  to  understand  the  problem 
—  to  understand  the  limits  and  the  particulars  of  what  is  needed 
to  be  done.  After  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  we  have 
only  to  "learn  to  labor  and  to  wait;"  for  whatever  is  needed 
will  surely  be  accomplished  by  the  growing  spirit  of  reform,  no 
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matter  how  long  the  effort  must  be  prolonged.  The  evidences 
of  this  are  stirring  on  all  sides ;  but  we  could  infer  it,  without 
present  evidence,  from  the  political  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  its  exalted  mission  to  establish  and  protect  self-govern- 
ment; for  our  political  genius  and  our  exalted  mission  alike 
would  prove  themselves  the  greatest  disappointments  of  political 
history  if  the  permanence  of  such  city  government  as  we  have 
today  were  even  a  possibility. 

Franklin  MacVeagh. 
Chicago 


SCHOLARSHIP  AND  SOCIAL  AGITATION. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  challenge  the  claims 
of  that  type  of  scholarship  which  assumes  superiority  because 
it  deals  only  with  facts.  The  latest  god  in  the  world's  pantheon 
is  science.  The  only  orthodox  theophanies  of  this  divinity 
have  their  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads.  The  scholarship 
which  has  the  forward  look  is  tolerated  with  the  step-motherly 
reservation  that  "it  may  be  useful  in  its  way,  but  it  is  not 
science." 

Very  well ;  let  us  go  about  our  business  with  the  understand- 
ing that  within  the  scope  of  scholarship  there  is  first  science,  and 
second  something  better  than  science.  That  something  better  is 
first  prevision  by  means  of  science,  and  second  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  endeavor  to  realize  the  vision. 

I  would  have  American  scholars,  especially  in  the  social  sci- 
ences, declare  their  independence  of  do-nothing  traditions.  I 
would  have  them  repeal  the  law  of  custom  which  bars  marriage 
of  thought  with  action.  I  would  have  them  become  more  pro- 
foundly and  sympathetically  scholarly  by  enriching  the  wisdom 
which  comes  from  knowing  with  the  larger  wisdom  which  comes 
from  doing.  I  would  have  them  advance  from  knowledge  of 
facts  to  knowledge  of  forces,  and  from  knowledge  of  forces  to 
control  of  forces  in  the  interest  of  more  complete  social  and  per- 
sonal life. 

The  scholars  of  this  generation  are  so  dazzled  by  the  play 
of  evolution  that  they  cannot  see  its  operation  in  their  own 
environment.  Many  an  evolutionist  can  trace  the  processes  of 
progress  in  every  moment  of  history  except  the  present.  It  is 
neither  consistent  nor  intelligent  to  act  as  though  evolution 
terminates  in  us.  The  things  of  today  are  but  crude  products 
which  yesterday  began  to  shape,  which  a  thousand  tomorrows 
will  mould   toward   perfection.     A  primary  inference  from  the 
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law  of  evolution  as  we  now  read  it  is  the  decree  to  every  intel- 
ligent person:  "Apply  today's  force  to  make  tomorrow's  fact!  " 

Men's  instincts  accept  more  frankly  than  their  intellects  the 
provisional  and  mediate  character  of  present  institutions.  In 
order  to  contend  that  improvement  is  the  present  and  the  future 
order  of  the  day,  it  is  necessary  to  presume  that  the  things  of 
the  present  are  defective.  This  premise  is  virtually  an  impeach- 
ment of  established  order.  It  is  a  reflection  on  accepted  institu- 
tions. Hence  it  is  easy  for  conservatism  to  regard  it  as  a  letter 
of  marque  sanctioning  piratical  intentions  on  the  ship  of  state. 
Although  every  advance  of  civilization  in  the  past  has  been  by 
virtue  of  the  provisional  character  of  institutions,  which  permit- 
ted a  certain  self-surrender  of  the  old  order  and  the  installation 
of  a  substitute,  conservatism  is  timid  about  becoming  party  to  the 
continuation  of  this  cosmic  process.  In  preferring  the  ills  he  had 
to  others  that  he  knew  not  of,  Hamlet  was  the  eternal  conserva- 
tive. 

Scholarship  is  likely  to  become  retrospective,  and  so  not 
conservative  but  obstructive,  in  proportion  to  its  insistence  that 
nothing  belongs  in  its  province  except  demonstrative  evidence. 
The  only  things  which  to  our  minds  are  absolutely  certain  are 
accomplished  facts.  Scholarship  which  would  guard  against 
becoming  speculation  and  adventure,  dreads  departure  from  this 
sure  region  of  the  has-been,  for  exploration  of  the  somewhat  con- 
jectural realm  of  the  more  reasonable  and  possible  and  desirable 
which  is  to  be.  But  the  stage  of  human  evolution  upon  which 
we  have  entered  presents  an  order  of  facts  which  scholarship 
cannot  much  longer  ignore.  Man  is  beginning  to  discover  him- 
self, and  this  self-discovery  by  man  incites  to  new  world-discov- 
ery and  world  conquest. 

Once  only  a  human  animal  demanded  of  the  world  animal 
comforts.  Now  this  animal  is  become  a  self-conscious  center  of 
myriad  wants,  expressed  in  an  infinity  of  physical  and  psychical 
desires.  Men  are  consequently  attacking  the  resisting  material 
and  moral  environment  at  more  points  than  ever  before.  In  this 
conflict  mind  wields  the  balance  of  power,  and  mind  is  swinging 
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over  into  alliance  with  man.  This  make -weight  mind  once 
decreed  man's  temporal  damnation,  under  the  theory  that  this 
mortal  life  is  for  the  subjugation  and  repression  and  crucifixion 
of  man.  Mind  now  begins  to  declare  that  this  mortal  life  is 
man's  opportunity  to  possess  and  expand  and  enjoy.  The  irre- 
pressible wants  of  this  newly  self-asserting  sovereign  man  make 
a  new  order  of  facts,  which  scholarship  may  not  despise.  Laws 
of  moral  motion  begin  to  discover  themselves  in  man's  move- 
ments, as  positively  as  the  laws  of  physical  motion  in  their  sphere. 
Laws  of  moral  affinity  begin  to  suggest  psychical  uniformities  as 
regular  as  the  action  of  chemical  affinity.  The  ultimate  social 
fact  —  man  —  is  a  fact  whose  many  phases  and  many  potencies 
already  enter  with  new  powers  into  the  social  equation.  Man 
always  wanted  life  and  liberty  and  happiness,  but  never  did  these 
wants  mean  so  many  things  to  any  man  as  they  do  to  some  men 
today.  Never  did  the  mass  of  men  bring  within  the  sweep  of 
their  wants  so  large  a  fraction  of  that  which  complete  man  will 
demand  and  obtain. 

The  things  which  to  our  view  make  life  and  liberty  and  hap- 
piness are  more  and  larger  than  to  any  previous  men.  Our  bodies 
today  are  covetous  of  more  and  more  complex  satisfactions  than 
physical  man  ever  claimed  before.  Men's  minds  once  yearned 
for  the  one  sedative  of  authority,  they  now  thirst  for  the  thou- 
sand stimulants  of  criticism.  Men's  social  wants  seemed,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  to  be  potentially  assured,  with  the  conquest  of  political 
freedom.  Social  man  today  finds  political  freedom,  without 
industrial  security,  a  delusion,  a  fraud,  and  an  insult. 

The  latest  phase  of  man  is  thus  a  new  order  of  fact.  Schol- 
arship cannot  contemplate  these  facts  without  finding  itself  face 
to  face  with  the  tardily  unsealed  order  of  nature  —  "Be  thou  a 
forceful  part  of  that  continuous  cosmic  enterprise  which  forever 
unmakes  the  things  of  today  to  recreate  them  in  the  things  of 
tomorrow !" 

Man,  tugging  to  master  the  contents  of  newly  surcharged 
consciousness,  is  the  supreme  fact  which  today's  scholarship 
encounters.     We  cannot  deal  with  this  fact  without  "forgetting 
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the  things  that  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  unto  the  things 
that  are  before."  Scholarship  must  either  abandon  claims  to  the 
function  of  leadership,  and  accept  the  purely  clerical  r61e  of 
recording  and  classifying  the  facts  of  the  past,  or  scholarship 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of  prevision  and  prophecy  and 
progress. 

Political  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Montesquieu,  treated 
problems  of  government  most  of  the  time  as  though  there  were 
no  deeper  questions  involved  than  the  efficiency  of  forms  of 
administration.  Social  philosophers  of  certain  schools  today 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  consummation  of  social  philoso- 
phy will  be  reached  when  we  shall  have  formulated  the  physics 
of  group  reactions  in  past  and  present  human  associations.  The 
majority  of  contemporary  social  "reformers"  act  as  though  soci- 
ety would  at  last  have  its  foundations  on  the  rock,  if  it  would 
adopt  this  or  that  expedient  —  civil  service  reform  ;  equalized  tax- 
tion;  the  referendum;  profit-sharing;  government  ownership; 
industrial  arbitration.  The  paramount  duty  of  social  scholarship 
at  this  moment  is  to  reckon  with  the  epoch-making  fact  that 
today's  men  have  gradually  cut  the  moorings  of  ethical  and 
social  tradition  after  tradition,  and  that  society  is  today  adrift, 
without  definite  purpose  to  shape  its  course,  and  without  a 
supreme  conviction  to  give  it  motion. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  anarchistic  indictment  of  society.' 

"  Injustice  is  enthroned  in  the  statutes  of  civilized  nations  ;  for 
example  —  in  the  laws  relating  to  land  tenure,  to  the  money  of  com- 
merce, to  public  franchises,  to  public  and  private  corporations,  to 
the  collection  of  debts,  to  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  perversion  of  law,  the  privileged  class  is  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  the  land  of  the  United  States  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  few,  opportunity  for  self-employment  is  closed,  wage 
slavery  has  been  substituted,  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  growing 
worse.  It  follows  that  a  republic  is  as  impotent  as  monarchy  to  do 
justice.     Despotism  belongs  to  the  principle  of  government  as  such." 

Let  us  hear  from  the  other  extreme.     A  Christian  minister 

'  Report  of  the  Congress  of  Anarchists,  Chicago,  October  1893. 
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declares  that  professed  disciples  of  Christ  must  revise  their  work- 
ing creeds  after  the  following  fashion : ' 

"  It  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  point  out  some  of  the  changes  in 
men's  thinking  which  the  present  conditions  of  Christian  society  most 
clearly  indicate.  There  must  be  clearer  ideas  of  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  there  must  be  reconstruction  of  ideas 
concerning  the  independence  of  the  individual  as  related  to  the  soli- 
darity of  society ;  there  must  be  revision  of  our  ideas  of  the  sacred  and 
the  secular ;  there  must  be  reconstruction  of  our  ideas  of  property ; 
we  must  clarify  our  views  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  politics;  we 
need  to  reconsider  the  relation  of  individual  to  public  opinion ;  we 
need  to  detect  modern  Pharisaism ;  we  need  to  overcome  irrational 
partisanship." 

If  our  practical  principles  are  assailable  at  all  these  points, 
Dr.  Gladden  is  surely  justified  in  his  summary :  "  Needed  social 
reconstruction  depends  upon  a  new  conception  of  life  and  duty.' 

Let  us  consider  the  anarchistic  and  the  Christian  diagnoses 
together  as  signs  of  present  psychic  facts,  and  let  us  consider 
what  they  connote.  These  divergent  estimates  of  society  are  them- 
selves symptoms  of  the  unique  condition  of  the  thinking  parts  of 
society.  Men  are  more  generally  conscious  than  ever  before  of 
a  discrepancy  between  the  demands  made  upon  life  by  the  vari- 
ous principles  of  human  desire,  and  the  possible  output  of  satis- 
faction from  the  operation  of  traditional  social  doctrines  and 
institutions.  All  our  kicking  against  the  social  pricks  means  that 
men  are  agreed  that  something  is  wrong,  though  they  cannot 
agree  what  is  wrong. 

Scholars  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  fault  lies  deeper 
than  the  popular  reformers  suspect.  All  our  contemporary  dis- 
content with  social  institutions  and  conditions  runs  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  generation  is  trying  to  make  dead  trunks 
of  social  ideas  bear  living  fruit  of  social  force.  We  are  trying 
to  feed  the  humanity  of  today  from  the  desiccated  stalks  of  yes- 
terday's conceptions.  All  the  familiar  denunciations  of  social 
evils,  and  of  the  individuals  or  classes  that  are  said  to  cause  or 

■  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Ruling  Ideas  of  the  Present  Age. 
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aggravate  them,  point  to  the  one  radical  fact  which  men  have 
hardly  begun  to  admit,  viz.,  that  the  words  around  which  our 
civilization  has  rallied  no  longer  convey  our  ultimate  ideas ;  or 
rather  they  stop  short  of  notions  which  we  will  accept  as  ulti- 
mate. They  are  irredeemable  currency,  and  men  are  clamoring 
for  liquidation.  Thus  we  declaim  of  "liberty,"  but  men  are  won- 
dering whether  we  have  begun  to  know  wherein  liberty  consists. 
We  have  boasted  of  "rights,"  but  the  suspicion  is  rife  that  the 
majority  of  men  have  never  understood  a  tithe  of  their  rights, 
and  that  the  rights  which  our  institutions  assure  are  possibly  not 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  goods  upon  which  complete  men 
will  insist.  We  have  appealed  to  "ethics,"  but  at  this  late  day 
there  is  no  more  open  question  than.  What  is  ethical  ?  We 
declare  the  sacredness  of  life,  but  men  are  asking,  What  is  life? 
What  does  life  presume  ?  What  does  life  involve  ?  What  should 
life  contain  ?     To  whom  does  the  prerogative  of  life  belong  ? 

These  conditions  are  the  setting  of  the  urgent  problems  that 
confront  today's  men.  Scholars  are  shirkers  unless  they  grapple 
with  these  problems.  It  is  for  this  that  society  supports  us. 
We  are  presumed  to  be  exponents  of  the  higher  excellencies  of 
thought  and  action.  We  are  expected  to  hold  up  ideals  of  the 
best,  to  guide  the  endeavors  of  the  masses  of  men.  It  is  squan- 
dering money  to  put  more  endowments  into  the  keeping  of  edu- 
cational institutions  that  are  not  devoting  their  energies  in  larger 
and  larger  proportion  to  search  for  solution  of  these  moral  prob- 
lems, together  with  the  solution  of  the  physical  problems,  through 
both  of  which  the  larger  welfare  of  men  is  to  be  secured. 

Scholarship  may  get  in  its  work  in  either  or  both  of  two 
ways :  first,  in  clarifying  fundamental  or  general  conceptions ; 
second,  in  perfecting  and  applying  subordinate  devices  and  plans. 
The  second  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  by  an  illus- 
tration the  sort  of  share  which  scholarship  ought  to  have  in 
prosecuting  the  former  of  these  methods.  I  turn,  therefore 
not  to  the  most  fundamental  relation  which  needs  exposition, 
but  to  discussion  of  the  institution  of  property,  with  its  inci- 
dents, inheritance  and  bequest.     Certain  agitators  declare  that 
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the  institution  of  property  itself,  and  still  more  its  satellites, 
inheritance  and  bequest,  are  inventions  of  criminal  purpose  to 
strengthen  the  strong  and  to  weaken  the  weak.  Human  welfare 
of  every  sort  is  so  generally  dependent  upon  property  relations 
that  stable  equilibrium  in  society  can  certainly  not  be  expected 
so  long  as  men  entertain  and  act  upon  incompatible  conceptions 
of  property  and  its  consequents.  My  argument  is,  then,  that 
in  this,  as  in  every  like  case  of  impeachment  of  an  existing 
institution,  or  in  case  of  demand  for  trial  of  a  new  institution,  it 
is  the  scholar's  duty  to  hold  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his 
fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  permanent  and  convincing 
conclusions. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  the  position  to  be  maintained 
in  the  discussion  which  follows  is  that  there  is  ground-course 
work  for  scholars  in  strengthening  the  rational  basis  for  settle- 
ment of  disturbed  or  threatened  social  relations.  For  illustration, 
property  relations  are  selected,  not  because  the  considerations 
to  be  dealt  with  are  new  to  sociologists,  nor  because  it  is 
desirable  to  advertise  individual  opinions,  but  in  order  to  make 
the  point  that,  whether  the  assumptions  behind  this  particular 
institution  of  property  are  tenable  or  untenable,  there  is  call  for 
such  review  and  restatement  of  the  principles  of  property  that 
we  shall  have  common  premises  for  theory  and  practice  with 
reference  to  details  and  applications.  The  argument  is  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  property,  so  in  the  case  of  other  social  institutions 
and  relationships,  referee  work  by  scholars  is  in  demand.  The 
main  contention  throughout  this  paper  is  that  when  institutions 
hedged  about  by  the  sanctions  and  sanctity  of  tradition  begin  to 
provoke  men's  skepticism,  it  is  the  business  of  scholars  to  rise 
above  the  superstitions  which  forbid  inquiry  into  the  rightfulness 
of  the  traditional,  and  to  represent  the  people  in  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  things  in  question.  Our  relation  to  the 
people  creates  a  demand  upon  us  to  do  this  work  for  the  people, 
with  as  little  reluctance  or  prejudice  as  though  the  things 
under  examination  were  defective  or  untried  mechanical  inven- 
tions. 
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More  than  this,  many  men  of  all  classes,  business  men  and  rich 
men,  as  well  as  theorists  and  poor  men,  are  beginning  to  cherish 
an  ambition  to  assist  in  so  readjusting  industrial  relations  that 
manhood  may  be  held  not  less  deserving  of  conservation  than 
property.  The  only  way  to  save  that  purpose  from  deserved  ridi- 
cule is  to  discover  flaws  in  the  industrial  premises  which  have 
logically  led  to  despicable  conclusions. 

I  cannot  wonder  that  hard-headed  men  of  affairs  have  noth- 
ing but  contempt  for  those  garrulous  peddlers  of  reform  pro- 
grammes who  can  find  no  fallacies  in  the  postulates  upon  which 
industrial  and  political  administration  is  based,  but  declare 
implacable  feud  with  the  consequences  of  the  postulates.  Large 
and  satisfying  improvement  of  present  social  order  must  wait 
upon  deepening  and  broadening  of  the  foundations  of  order. 
Reforms  cannot  amount  to  much  so  long  as  they  aim  princi- 
pally at  details  of  the  finished  social  edifice. 

It  is,  accordingly,  one  of  the  present  duties  of  scholarship  tc 
reconsider  all  that  is  assumed  and  involved  in  the  existing  institu- 
tion of  property.  We  must  go  back  to  the  immemorial  percep- 
tion that  human  beings  cannot  live  to  the  best  advantage  without 
mutuality.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  large  personal  happi- 
ness that  individuals  shall  be  helped  by  their  fellows  to  maintain 
personal  claims  to  things  and  opportunities,  against  all  encroach- 
ment. Conversely,  the  realization  of  this  condition  makes 
civilization  first  possible,  then  progressive.  It  may  come  about, 
however,  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  private, 
personal,  possessive  rights  to  things  and  opportunities,  which 
were  appropriate  and  socially  useful  in  a  less  complex  civilization, 
may  become  obstructive  and  reactionary  in  a  more  complex 
civilization.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  we  have  reached 
such  a  stage  in  civilization,  and  that  our  conditions  call  for 
partial  reconstruction  of  the  philosophical  basis  on  which  the 
institutions  of  ownership  and  property  are  supposed  to  rest. 

To  recall  another  elementary  principle  —  it  is  not  denied  by 
anybody,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  ownership  is  a  concession 
by  organized  society  to  persons   within  the  society.     Whatever 
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be  the  principles  of  abstract  right  to  which  individuals  may 
appeal,  ownership,  as  an  institution,  is  a  gift  of  society  to  its 
individual  members,  i.  e.,  ownership,  whether  absolute  or  limited, 
is  possible  only  as  men  in  masses  agree  to  recognize  and  enforce 
ethical  claims  of  single  or  associated  individuals. 

This  agreement  is  entered  into  on  the  part  of  society  not 
because  multitudes  of  men  think  that  single  persons  are  more 
important,  and  deserve  more  consideration  than  the  many,  but 
because  societies  instinctively  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the 
many  can  be  conserved  only  by  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
units.  The  many  combine  to  establish  and  maintain  what  are 
held  to  be  the  just  claims  of  individual  persons,  because  the 
good  of  the  many  is  thereby  assured.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  thing  which  is  supposed  to  belong  by  right  to  the  individual 
is  guaranteed  to  him  in  all  civilized  societies  by  the  agreement  of 
the  whole  community. 

When,  however,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  enforcement  of 
these  claims  to  ownership  is  harmfully  affecting  the  whole  society, 
there  sooner  or  later  arises  suspicion  that  somehow  or  other 
mistakes  have  been  committed  in  men's  judgment  as  to  what 
constitutes  individual  rights.  Thus  men  have  held  ownership  of 
certain  allegiance  and  service  on  the  part  of  others ;  they  have 
had  legal  ownership  of  right  to  control  the  movements  of  others 
from  place  to  place ;  of  right  to  give  or  withhold  consent  to 
the  marriage  of  certain  parties  ;  men  have  had  ownership  of  right 
to  exercise  certain  magistracies,  to  confer  certain  "livings,"  to 
be  exempt  from  certain  pecuniary  dues,  etc.  In  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  these  possessions  the  claims  under  them  have  been 
regarded  as  applications  of  the  principle,  to  every  man  his  own  — 
suum  cuique.  It  has  dawned  upon  men  later  that  these  things 
were  no  man's  own,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  cannot 
be,  because  they  deprive  other  men  of  a  part  of  their  own. 
Hence  there  have  been  striking  changes  in  conceptions  of  what 
may  be  owned,  and  of  what  constitutes  just  as  contrasted  with 
legal  title  to  ownership.  Back  of  each  separate  doctrine  and 
policy   with    reference  to   ownership   has  been   the   vague   tacit 
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reservation  that  rights  of  exclusive  ownership  must  be  compati- 
ble with,  and  tributary  to,  the  general  good. 

Now,  without  attempting  to  draw  a  final  and  specific  line 
between  things  which  may  be  owned  and  things  which  the 
common  interest  forbids  men  to  hold,  except  upon  certain 
enforceable  terms  of  use  and  release,  I  argue  that  we  have  suffi- 
cient reason  today  for  beginning  to  challenge  the  rationality  of 
the  prevailing  extension  of  the  concession  of  ownership. 

Let  us  resort  to  the  homely  precept :  "  It  is  lawful  for  a  man 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own."  Let  us  assume  that  the  propo- 
sition is  valid,  but  it  raises  the  preliminary  question,  "What  is 
one's  own  ?  "  The  answer  to  that  question  is  not  today  as  clear 
as  it  has  seemed  hitherto. 

In  the  first  place  some  men  are  surely  forgetting  that  even  in 
the  fundamental  law  of  civilized  states  there  is  no  such  idea  as 
absolute  ownership  by  individuals.  In  theory,  approached  in 
practice  whenever  necessity  dictates,  the  state  may  impoverish 
every  individual  of  its  membership,  to  defend  national  honor  and 
national  existence.  Not  goods  alone  are  thus  subject  to  social 
draft,  but  no  citizen  can  call  even  his  life  his  own  when  his  nation 
demands  his  service.  The  idea  of  absolute  ownership  is  there- 
fore at  best  an  accommodation. 

But  while  states  have  grown  so  secure  that  the  eminent 
domain  and  the  final  ownership  of  the  nation  does  not  ordinarily 
put  onerous  limitations  upon  individual  ownership  of  wealth, 
personal  relations  within  modern  states  have  so  changed  that 
applications  of  the  fiction  of  ownership  have  led  to  anomalous 
relations  between  individuals  and  classes.  Men  are  not  only 
working  today  with  their  shop  and  office  mates  in  a  real  part- 
nership, but  we  are  working  with  thousands  of  thousands  whom 
we  have  never  seen ;  yes,  with  thousands  of  thousands  who  are 
no  longer  living.  The  legacies  of  past  generations  become  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  living  generation,  and  we  cannot  reason- 
ably refuse  to  consider  whether  we  have  allowed  certain  classes  of 
persons  to  appropriate  more  of  the  heritage  of  the  past  than  they 
may  justly  claim.     The  equipment  with  which  men  work  today 
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can  be  divided  into  separ.ite  individual  shares  only  at  the  cost 
of  incalculable  embarrassment  to  industry.  Before  the  days  of 
maciiinery,  and  aggregated  ca])ital,  and  the  application  of  science 
to  methods  of  production,  no  calamity  less  than  war,  famine  or 
pestilence  cduIiI  produce  equal  industrial  disturbance.  Accord- 
ingly the  reasons  which  iiave  been  held  to  make  property  so 
sacred  are  today  less  simple,  their  interpretation  is  less  evident, 
and  their  relations  are  different  from  those  which  once  obtained. 

These  changes  call  for  revival  and  enforcement  of  a  radical 
distinction  between  classes  of  claims  upon  opportunities  and 
things.  As  was  said  above,  absolute  ownership  is  after  all  a  legal 
fiction.  Our  lien  upon  things  which  we  call  our  own  has  recog- 
nized limits  even  in  law,  anil  there  are  still  further  limits  pre- 
scribed by  justice  to  every  man  who  has  a  conscience.  But 
allowing  for  this  accommodation  of  ideas,  it  is  true  that  as  between 
n\an  and  man  there  are  two  classes  or  degrees  of  just  individual 
claim  upon  things  and  opportunities.  I  venture  to  apply  to 
these  respectively  the  terms  ownership  imA proprietorship}  Proba- 
bly there  is  little  usage  to  support  this  antithetical  use  of  the 
words,  but  for  our  present  purpose  I  may  use  the  term  ownership 
for  the  claims  that  are  practically  absolute,  and  proprietorship 
for  claims  that  have  institutionalized  limits. 

My  thesis  at  this  point  is  that  we  have  brought  over,  from 
other  social  conditions,  concessions  of  rights  to  ownership  which 
are  anomalous  aiul  dangerous  in  present  conditions.  Moreover, 
if  we  continue  to  concede  to  individuals  ownership  claims  accord- 
ing to  present  legal  rules,  there  is  no  escape  from  gradual  retro- 
gression into  more  abrupt  caste  separation  than  ever  existed 
before.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  ethical  and  functional  distinction 
(and  I  call  it  ethical  because  it  is  functional)  between  ownership 
and   proprietorship   must   receive   sharper    definition,   and    must 

' 'ri\c  poverty  of  ovir  vocabuliirv  in  this  connection  is  doubtless  an  evidence  of  lack 
of  piYcision  in  our  lIuiUL^ht.  We  Imve  no  nouns  for  the  things  held  under  the  liifferent 
tenures  which  I  want  tliis  antithesis  to  represent.  If  the  lawvei-s  had  not  given  the 
worxi  f^rs\>H\ilty  ani>ther  meaning,  I  should  try  to  use  it  for  possessions  to  which  right 
of  ownership  may  he  conceded,  and  the  word  fritffrfy  would  then  be  left  for  the  less 
ttl>solule  possessions,  but  even  this  usa^  would  be  arbitniry. 
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become  more  promiiu'iit  and  decisive.  1  do  not  profess  ability 
to  complete  this  dct'mition,  but  I  may  offer  certain  sugjjjcstions 
about  the  principles  by  means  of  which  the  ilistinction  may  be 
drawn. 

That  must  be  recognized  as  one's  own — necessary  governmental 
deductions  being  eliminated  for  simplicity  —  which  is  one's  just 
portion  of  tlie  fruits  of  one's  labor,  whether  independently  or  in 
combination  with  others.      That  must  be  recognized   as   property 

—  for  convenience  left  under  the  administration  of  the  proprietor 

—  wliich  it  is  possible  to  utilize  to  the  combineil  advantage  of 
the  worker  and  of  society.  This  vague  and  involved  statement 
corresponds  with  the  involutions  of  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the 
legal  ipialilications  of  absolute  ownership  are  much  less  intimate 
than  the  automatic  practical  qualifications,  whenever  it  is  attempted 
to  couple  invnership  with  use  ami  enjoyment.  The  kinds  and 
quantities  of  goods  and  opportunities  which  any  man  can  appro- 
priate without  ailmitting  other  men  to  some  sort  of  partnership 
are  limited  indeed,  and  the  point  upon  which  I  am  insisting  is 
that  so  soon  as  this  partnership  is  entered  into,  whether  for  con- 
sumption or  fi>r  pri>ductit>n,  absolute  ownership  ends,  and  a  new 
relation  with  new  ethical  limitations  tiegins,  viz.,  the  relation 
which  1  designate  as  proprietorship.  I  mean  more  specitically 
that  natural  resources,  accumulated  capital,  perfected  methods, 
processes,  devices,  no  less  than  hygienic,  chemical,  medicinal 
discoveries,  belong  to  man,  not  to  men.  The  laws  of  nature 
make  it  impossil>Ie  for  individuals  to  own  them.  The  extent  to 
which  the  laws  of  the  state  shall  become  the  accomplices  of  indi- 
viduals, in  turning  proprietorship  into  monopoly,  is  a  matter  for 
social  intelligence  to  determine. 

To  develop  this  suggestion  somewhat  more  in  detail,  things 
which  are  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  individual's  labor,  things  which 
in  their  nature  arc  useful  only  as  consumed  by  individuals,  may 
fairly  be  consiilereil  proper  objects  of  absolute  ownership  in 
the  sense  already  indicated.  Thus,  food,  clothes,  househcild 
utensils^,  books,  pictures,  means  of  recreation,  money  held  as  the 
equivalent  of    these,  assuming  of  course  that  each  is  the  right- 
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ful  reward  of  the  owner's  service,  are  indisputably  objects  of 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  goods  and  opportunities 
which  cannot  be  exclusively  owned  without  infringement  of  just 
claims  which  have  accrued  to  others.  Thus  any  of  the  natural  or 
artificial  agencies  for  controlling  the  universally  necessary  means 
of  happiness,  such  as  land  in  its  widest  economic  sense,  acquired 
science,  inventions,  accumulated  knowledge,  methods  of  organiz- 
ing capital  or  labor,  may  have  become  available  to  men  as  the 
result  of  the  labor  of  individuals.  Society  ought  to  be  willing  to 
err  on  the  side  of  liberality  in  providing  that  such  labor  shall 
receive  due  reward.  Our  patent  and  copyright  laws  are  intended 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  After  the  laborer  has  received  his  hire, 
however,  the  new  power  over  nature  which  he  has  found  out  how 
to  exert  should  become  an  addition  to  the  endowment  of  the 
race.  Again  there  are  results  of  past  and  present  labor  and  social 
combination  in  which  the  combined  product  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  contributions  of  individuals, 
and  in  which  the  absolute  share  of  individuals  is  undeterminable. 
These  classes  of  goods  and  opportunities  cannot  be  claimed  by 
right  as  any  man's  own.  They  are  correctly  viewed  only  when 
they  are  regarded  as  equipments  of  civilization,  which  are  not 
primarily  for  consumption  but  for  production.  They  cannot  be 
made  the  absolute  possession  of  individuals  without  dispos- 
sessing other  individuals  whose  ethical  claim  to  some  of  this 
social  heritage  is  equally  clear.  These  latter  classes  of  goods 
are  reasonable  objects  of  proprietorship,  but  not  of  ownership. 

Shall  we  then  conclude  that  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty should  be  abolished  ?  No  more  than  we  are  to  conclude 
that  private  individuality  should  be  suppressed.  Proudhon 
taught  a  doctrine  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the  weak  and  the  poor 
than  by  the  strong  and  the  rich.  Our  conclusion  is  that  we  must 
keep  on  learning  how  to  socialize  both  individuality  and  posses- 
sions. Nor  does  this  conclusion  involve  toleration  of  the  equally 
anarchistic  assumption  that  present  forms  of  the  institution  of 
property  are  too  sacred  to  be  reshaped.  The  question,  "What 
may  all  of  us  profitable  permit  some  of  us  to  own?"  is  not  closed, 
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and  it  will  not  be  so  long  as  human  activities  continue  to  grow 
complex.  From  the  point  of  view  just  defined,  civilization  is 
tending  neither  toward  abolition  of  property  nor  toward  deifica- 
tion of  property,  but  toward  discrimination  and  delimitation  of 
degrees  of  property.  Scholars  ought  to  be  most  effective  agents 
in  promoting  this  gain.  Proudhon  was  more  picturesque  than 
precise  when  he  charged  that  "  property  is  robber)'."  It  is  the 
scholar's  duty  to  search  out  the  fraction  of  truth  in  such  whole- 
sale error,  to  show  that  some  property  has  been  robbery,  and  to 
assist  in  refining  principles  by  which  we  may  guard  against  per- 
mitting any  man  to  call  his  own  what  should  be  partly  the  fran- 
chise of  others. 

Without  attempting  to  justify  it  by  argument,  I  suggest  one 
other  point  of  departure  for  the  boundary  line  between  ownership 
and  proprietorship,  viz.,  ownership  is  possession  unlimited  by 
obligation.  Proprietorship  is  possession  under  bonds  for  the  use 
of  the  thing  or  opportunity  possessed  as  a  joint  trust  with  and  for 
others  interested.  I  simply  assert  that  the  measure  of  irresponsi- 
bility permitted  by  our  legal  and  moral  codes  to  owners  who 
should  at  most  be  proprietors,  is  an  impeachment  of  our  social 
intelligence. 

The  view  thus  defined  is  in  equal  contrast  with  plutocratic 
and  with  socialistic  conceptions.  The  type  "proprietor"  here 
contemplated  would  be  neither  the  plutocratic  "owner"  of  our 
acquaintance,  nor  the  expropriated  ward  of  the  state,  into  which 
the  present  owner  is  transformed  in  the  socialistic  vision.  The 
"proprietor"  here  contemplated  would  be  a  new  order  of  man- 
ager-magistrate. He  would  be  created  not  by  state  appoint- 
ment but  by  industrial  selection.  He  would  serve  because  fit  to 
serve.  He  would  draw  pay  in  accordance  with  his  value  to  the 
business^  He  would  have  the  same  relation  to  the  business, 
after  the  term  of  his  usefulness  had  expired,  that  retired  polit- 
ical magistrates  now  have  to  the  government  in  a  democratic 
state. 

I  have  thus  presented  only  the  syllabus  of  an  argument,  none 
of  which  is  new,  but  simply  newly   related.     I  do  not  presume 
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that  this  brief  will  be  conclusive.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  of  some 
effect  in  winning  assent  to  the  assertion  that  the  postulates  con- 
cerning property  which  society  is  accepting  offer  points  for  recon- 
sideration. 

To  further  emphasize  this  claim,  the  illustration  may  be 
extended  to  consideration  of  the  probable  effect  upon  certain 
corollaries  of  the  current  conceptions  of  property,  in  case  anything 
like  the  principles  of  discrimination  which  I  have  proposed 
should  be  adopted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  logical 
consequences  of  such  discrimination  as  effecting  the  theoretical 
relations  between  stockholders  and  employes.  As  this  subject 
could  not  be  treated  briefly,  further  illustrations  will  be  confined 
to  the  institutions  of  inheritance  and  bequest. 

Basing  my  position  on  the  ethics  of  ownership  and  proprie- 
torship just  posited,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  necessary  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  privilege  of  bequest  must  forever  be 
added  to  the  emoluments  of  proprietorship.  It  will  doubtless 
for  a  long  time  be  expedient  to  continue  the  addition  of  that 
incident,  but  it  is  an  addition  and  by  no  means  an  element 
inherent  in  proprietorship  itself.  In  other  words,  nothing  which 
is  property  merely  is  to  be  considered  necessarily  subject  to  the 
bequest  of  the  proprietor,  or,  in  the  other  case,  no  man  has  any 
natural  right  to  inherit  what  was  only  the  property  of  a  relative. 

This  conclusion  was  contained  by  implication  in  the  dis- 
tinction above  proposed  between  ownership  and  proprietorship. 
Proprietorship  involves  service.  In  one  of  its  elements  pro- 
prietorship is  trusteeship.  The  legitimate  social  assumption 
behind  maintenance  of  the  privilege  of  bequest  is  that  the  ser- 
vice supposed  to  accompany  proprietorship  will  be  secured  bet- 
ter under  the  sanctions  of  bequest,  or  of  prescribed  lines  of 
inheritance,  than  by  any  available  alternative.  Thus  it  is  sup- 
posed superior  utility,  not  inherent  sanctity,  which  supports 
these  accidents  of  proprietorship.  Bequest  is  not  an  essential 
incident  of  proprietorship,  and  Herbert  Spencer's  attempt  to 
make  it  such  by  calling  it  a  "  postponed  gift "  convinces  only 
those  who  had  made  up  their  minds  before ;    because  the  right 
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of  gift  is  not  properly  an  incident  of  proprietorship  either. 
Transfer  of  possessions  from  one  person  to  another  is  socially 
justifiable  only  on  the  presumption  that  the  service  belonging  with 
the  proprietorship  will  be  equally  well  performed  after  the  trans- 
fer. 

If  a  person  appointed  as  guardian  of  a  child  or  as  receiver  of  a 
corporation  should  venture  to  delegate  his  office  to  another  per- 
son incompetent  to  perform  its  duties,  he  would  be  held  legally 
responsible  for  the  mismanagementof  his  representative.  The  law 
rightly  makes  such  transfer  of  function  either  a  crime  or  punishable 
neglect.  Now  that  which  is  contrary  to  public  policy  between  living 
men  cannot  by  legal  decree  be  made  entirely  satisfactory  as  the 
regular  order  between  living  persons  and  the  shade  of  a  dead  man. 
If  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  for  a  father  to  have  liberty 
while  living  to  put  an  incompetent  son  in  charge  of  a  business 
which  it  is  the  father's  duty  to  manage,  it  is  also  and  much  more 
subversive  of  public  interest  to  establish  for  that  son  an  owner's 
right  in  such  management  in  case  of  the  father's  death.  The 
only  ground  upon  which  these  propositions  may  be  challenged 
is  the  presumption  that  a  poor  social  device  is  the  best  possible 
device;  but  neither  in  mechanics  nor  in  civics  is  limitation  of 
possibility  assumable  until  the  limits  of  experiment  have  been 
reached. 

In  order  to  show,  therefore,  the  invalidity  of  the  presump- 
tions by  which  the  institutions  of  bequest  and  inheritance  are 
buttressed,  I  call  up  the  perception  that  ownership  of  the  mana- 
gerial functions  which  are  essential  to  the  administration  of  cap- 
italistic enterprise  is  a  concession  by  society,  for  which  there  is 
plain  historical  ground,  but  that  ground  is  not  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify recognition  of  such  ownership  as  a  natural  right.  Claim  to 
control  of  such  a  function,  to  the  extent  of  liberty  to  confer  it 
upon  another  at  will,  regardless  of  his  fitness  to  discharge  the 
function,  is  as  baseless  in  ethics  as  the  obsolete  claim  of  political 
classes  to  the  right  of  conferring  political  magistracies  at  will 
upon  relatives  and  favorites. 

The  conventional  doctrine  in  the  premises  would  reply  to  these 
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claims ;  "  But  the  guardianship  of  minor  children  or  the  receiver- 
ship of  a  corporation  is  a  responsibility  for  other  people's  inter- 
ests. The  law  necessarily  limits  the  agent's  liberty  to  dele- 
gate such  responsibility.  There  is  no  proper  parallel,  however, 
between  this  relation  and  that  of  a  great  employer  managing  his 
own  business.  Consequently  the  analogy  just  alleged  does  not 
exist,  and  there  is  no  such  anomaly  as  that  asserted  in  permitting 
gift  bequest  or  inheritance  of  captaincies  of  industry,  regard- 
less of  managerial  fitness." 

My  rejoinder  is  that  this  demurrer  represents  the  very  lack 
of  intelligence  that  I  am  pointing  out  with  reference  to  the  social 
significance  of  business  management.  The  organizer  or  manager 
of  a  capitalistic  enterprise  is  as  truly  a  trustee  of  the  interests  of 
others — viz.,  both  stockholders  and  employes  —  as  is  the  guar- 
dian of  an  orphan,  or  the  receiver  of  an  insolvent  corporation,  or 
the  master  of  a  passenger  steamship  on  the  Atlantic.  The  busi- 
ness is  created  by  the  union  of  many  men ;  it  is  the  combined 
action  of  many  men ;  it  operates  for  many  men.  In  short  it  is 
of,  for,  and  by  not  one,  but  many.  The  organizer  contributes 
much  brain  power,  and  perchance  much  wealth  power  and  brawn 
power,  to  the  combination ;  but  after  all,  these  are  only  factors, 
not  the  whole  of  the  combination.  Over  against  all  the  owner- 
ship rights  which  do  and  should  accrue  to  such  manager,  social 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the  management  arise  and  develop 
with  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  business.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  obligations  to  cooperators  in  the  business,  and  to  the 
society  more  remotely  affected  by  the  business.  These  obliga- 
tions fix  the  ethical  limits  of  ownership,  and  define  the  duties 
incumbent  on  proprietorship. 

Conceding,  then,  every  item  of  justly  acquired  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  manager,  when  we  turn  to  the  obligation  side  of 
the  ledger  page  we  discover  that  with  this  ownership  there  has 
accrued  a  burden  of  responsibility  for  administrative  labor,  and 
that  many  persons  have  a  moral  lien  upon  the  discharge  of  that 
responsibility.  No  mere  owner  of  a  part  of  the  business,  not 
even  the  legal  owner  of  the  whole  stock,  can  obtain  such  discharge 
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from  this  responsibility  that  he  is  ethically  justified  in  ignoring 
it,  or  in  making  the  disposition  of  it  a  matter  of  his  own  arbitrary 
decision.  The  other  parties  interested  have  an  immanent  claim 
to  assurance  that,  when  the  managerial  function  is  transferred,  it 
shall  go  to  managerial  ability,  so  that  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  assets  of  the  business  may  not  be  dissipated. 
In  a  word,  the  managerial  element  in  capitalistic  enterprise 
is  in  its  very  nature  fiduciary,  vicarious,  responsible,  i.  e.,  propri- 
etary at  most. 

In  this  prolonged  illustration  I  have  incidentally  presented 
my  own  beliefs,  but  not  because  they  are  the  chief  concern  in 
the  argument.  I  cite  them  merely  to  illustrate  what  I  mean 
when  I  claim  that  all  scholarship  within  the  field  of  the  social  sci- 
ences ought  to  be  made  to  converge  at  last  upon  criticism  of 
capital  positions  in  our  social  order.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
nor  confidence  in  any  conception  of  sociology  which  is  satisfied 
with  abstractions,  or  which  does  not  keep  well  in  mind  the  rela- 
tion of  all  research  to  the  living  interests  of  living  men.  Schol- 
ars, and  especially  sociological  scholars,  are  either  wrong  or 
wronged  when  they  are  said  to  endorse  and  support  the  presump- 
tion that  whatever  is  in  society  is  right,  or  if  not  right  at  least 
unavoidable.  I  plead  for  that  creditable  and  worthy  agitation 
by  scholars,  which  is  not  hysterical  fuss  and  pother  with  symp- 
toms and  specifics,  but  rather  calm  and  patient  exploration  of 
conditions  and  causes  and  principles. 

Referring  to  the  second  class  of  opportunities  inviting  the 
sociological  scholar,  I  content  myself  with  saying  that  scholars 
might  exalt  both  their  scholarship  and  their  citizenship  by  claim- 
ing an  active  share  in  the  work  of  perfecting  and  applying  plans 
and  devices  for  social  improvement  and  amelioration.  It  is  not 
only  betrayal  of  his  social  trust,  it  is  surrender  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  his  professional  opportunity,  for  the  sociological  scholar 
to  withdraw  from  affairs,  and  attempt  to  grow  wise  by  rearrang- 
ing the  contents  of  his  personal  consciousness.  The  most  impres- 
sive lesson  which  I  have  learned  in  the  vast  sociological 
laboratory  which  the  city  of  Chicago  constitutes  is  that  action. 
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not  speculation,  is  the  supreme  teacher.  If  men  will  be  the  most 
productive  scholars  in  any  department  of  the  social  sciences,  let 
them  gain  time  and  material  by  cooperating  in  the  social  work 
of  their  community.  I  would  have  every  sociological  scholar 
share  constantly  in  some  concrete  work  of  two  specific  kinds : 
first,  work  which  the  thoughtful  and  careful  prosecute  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  thoughtless  and  the  careless ;  second,  work  which  the 
enterprising  and  efficient  organize  for  the  better  security  of  their 
own  social  interests.  The  line  of  argument  with  which  I  would 
justify  this  ideal  may  be  inferred  from  reference  to  the  career  of 
a  certain  reputable  society  of  which  many  teachers  of  the  social 
sciences  are  members.  The  declared  object  of  the  association 
is  commendable,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  city  governments  in 
the  United  States.  The  programme  into  which  the  society  has 
gravitated  is  discussion  rather  than  action.  Its  accomplishments 
up  to  date  very  naturally  amount  to  ocular  proof  of  the  futility 
of  talk.  A  scientific  label  for  this  respectable  body  would  read  : 
A  NatioTial  Association  for  the  Propagation  and  Enjoyment  of 
Melancholy  over  the  Misdoings  of  Municipalities. 

There  is  better  work  for  scholars  than  criticism  of  men  and 
measures  from  a  distance.  It  is  timely  to  proclaim  a  different 
ideal  for  American  scholars  from  that  which  has  dominated  the 
learned  world  for  the  last  fifty  years.  May  American  scholarship 
never  so  narrow  itself  to  the  interests  of  scholars  that  it  shall 
forfeit  its  primacy  among  the  interests  of  men ! 

Albion  W.  Shall. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
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Literature.  A  few  important  titles  may  be  given  here.  Leitfaden  der 
inneren  Mission,  by  Pastor  T.  Schafer.  Die  Lehre  der  inneren  Mission,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Wurster.  Die  christliche  Liebesthatigkeit  seit  der  Reformation,  by 
J.  G.  W.  Uhlhom.  Die  Kirchengeschichte  des  achtzehnten  und  neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,  by  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach.  Fliegende  Blatter  des  Rauhe 
Hauses.  Monatsschrift  fur  Diakonie  und  innere  Mission.  Ratzinger,  die 
kirchliche  Armenpflege  (R.C.).  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther will  find  full  bibliography  in  these  works. 

I. 

In  a  previous  article'  it  was  attetnpted  to  indicate  the  func- 
tion of  the  voluntary  association  in  social  movements,  and  it  was 
then  said  that  "it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  Journal  to  publish 
descriptions,  estimates  and  criticisms  of  many  forms  of  free 
cooperation  for  human  ends."  The  abstract  formulas  are  made 
more  intelligible  when  clothed  in  the  garment  of  concrete  reality. 
The  method  of  study  is  made  clearer  by  an  example  of  its  use. 
The  subject  of  this  article  has  more  than  scientific  and  theoreti- 
cal interest  at  this  time.  The  churches  of  America  are  awaken- 
ing to  a  consciousness  of  their  social  responsibility  for  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  resources  of  wealth  and  influence.  New  conditions 
confront  them,  especially  in  cities.  The  population  is  no  longer 
homogeneous,  for  all  races  and  religions  are  crowded  together 
in  urban  communities.  Social  classes  are  more  sharply  defined 
and  more  severely  antagonistic.  Economic  conditions  force 
people  apart,  crime  arises  from  social  friction,  public  opinion 
crosses  barriers  tardily,  and  spiritual  agencies  are  blocked  by 
unexpected  obstacles. 

In  this  new  situation  we  turn  to  older  communities  in  order 
to  learn  from  their  dearly-bought  experience.  The  experiment 
which  promises  most  instruction  for  Protestants  in  this  country 
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is  the  German  Inner  Mission.  This  term  covers  the  work  of 
many  independent  voluntarv  associations  of  members  of  the 
"  Evangelical "  state  church  on  behalf  of  the  de{>endent,  the 
feeble  and  the  anti-social  elements  of  society.  But  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  include 
forms  of  church  work  in  wider  and  higher  fields.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  outline  the  essential  social  forces  which 
brou^t  this  movement  into  being  and  gave  it  direction  during 
the  opening  years  of  this  century-.  These  same  causes  are  at 
work,  in  other  forms,  in  America,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see 
similar  results.  They  must  be  studied  from  a  social  standpoint. 
since  economic,  political,  educational,  ecclesiastical,  customary 
and  other  elements  are  blended  and  cooperant. 

Com te  wrote*:  "If  we  desire  to  familiarize  ourselves  with 
this  historical  method,  we  must  employ  it  first  upon  the  past,  by 
endeavoring  to  deduce  everv  well-known  historical  situation 
from  the  whole  series  of  its  antecedents."  No  single  phenom- 
enon of  societv  can  be  explained  without  taking  into  account  all 
the  forces  of  society,  antecedent  and  coexistent.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  be  certain  that  we  have  found  all  these  forces,  and 
difficult  to  measure  their  relative  impvortance  and  causal  energy.-. 
But  to  recite  a  series  of  facts  without  any  attempt  to  estimate 
the  causes  is  waste  of  time.  If  we  are  to  learn  anything 
of  practical  value  we  must  seek  these  causes.  For.  as  Gamte 
says  again:  "We  must  have  learned  to  predict  the  past,  so  to 
speak,  before  we  can  predict  the  future :  because  the  first  use  of 
the  observed  relations  among  fulfilled  facts  is  to  teach  us  by  the 
anterior  succession  what  the  future  succession  will  be." 

The  causes  at  work  in  the  "Inner  Mission"  were  distinctly 
and  characteristically  hninan  and  spiritual.  The  soil  and  climate, 
the  physical  environment,  have  not  greatly  changed.  The  eco- 
nomic improvements  were,  indeed,  causes  of  social  effort,  but 
they  were  also  effects  of  spiritual  conceptions,  of  national 
aspirations,  of  higher  ideals  of  what  man  may  be  and  ought  to 
become. 

*  AnfS^  Pkantfkr  n.  89. 
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Economic  conditions  and  tluories. —  Manv  of  the  occasions  for 
the  benevolent  enterprise  called  the  Inner  Mission  lay  in  the 
industrial  situation  of  Germany,  and  the  particular  forms  of 
charitv'  were  determined  bv  the  forms  of  distress.  Germany, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  an  agricultural  countn.-, 
but  it  had  already  entered  the  circle  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial competition.  The  seaport  cities  naturally  shared  very 
early  in  this  movement  and  in  its  good  and  evil  efiEects.  The 
working  people  had  little  class  consciousness  and  no  voice 
in  public  affairs.  Those  who  visited  prisons,  workhouses,  hovels 
and  homes  of  misery  gradually  learned  how  pitiful  was  the 
lot  of  the  poor.  The  usual  causes  of  pauperism  and  crime,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  were  at  work.  The  ancient  guild  regulation 
was  breaking  up.  The  apprentice  could  no  longer  look  forward 
to  a  secure  place  and  income,  however  small,  but  the  laborer, 
boy  or  man,  was  still  under  rigid  control.  The  army  of  beggars 
was  large  and  the  Elberfeld  system  of  relief  had  not  yet  been 
organized.  Serfdom,  already  practically  obsolete,  was  abolished 
in  Prussia  in  1807,  but  actual  release  from  feudal  burdens 
could  not  come  in  a  dav. 

Political. —  There  was  no  German  Empire,  but  only  a  throng 
of  divided  jealous  states  and  free  cities.  Here  and  there  a  seer 
dreamed  of  national  unity.  There  was  no  such  attempt  to  popu- 
larize government  in  Germany  as  in  England,  France  and 
America.  Absolute  monarchy  was  the  ideal,  and  the  leading 
classes  hoped  to  make  the  centralized  and  personal  government 
the  instrument  of  progress.  Schiller  said:  "When  the  people 
free  themselves,  prosperity  cannot  be  gained."  Goethe  did  not 
favor  popular  movements,  but  looked  to  courts  for  help.  The 
French  Revolution  had  a  powerful  influence  in  arousing  the  mid- 
dle-class citizens  to  a  consciousness  of  their  rights  and  powers. 
A  part  of  Germany,  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the  French  con- 
queror and  oppressor,  learned  to  value  the  privileges  conferred 
on  them  by  the  imposed  code.  Notable  reforms  attended  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  :  freedom  of  occupation  increased ;  Stein's 
measures  gave  to  cities  and  provinces  a  sense  of  self-government 
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and  local  life ;  military  reforms  called  the  humblest  citizens  to 
feel  that  they  had  a  duty  to  the  nation  and  a  share  in  common 
dangers  and  glories ;  greater  freedom  of  religious  confessions 
was  secured  ;  privileges  of  nobility  were  diminished. 

The  wars  of  liberation,  the  splendid  struggles  to  throw  off 
the  Napoleonic  yoke,  were  attended  by  awful  sufferings  and 
caused  the  ruin  of  multitudes  of  families ;  but  they  also  quick- 
ened moral  earnestness,  patriotic  fervor,  national  spirit,  charity 
for  the  distressed,  religious  zeal  and  faith.  Rich  and  poor,  noble 
and  burgher  were  involved  in  one  peril  and  made  common  cause. 
There  came  reactions,  but  the  social  chasm  was  never  quite  so 
wide  as  before.  Freedom  of  association,  broken  at  the  fall  of 
the  guilds,  was  somewhat  restored  in  the  new  forms.  Members 
of  trades,  professions,  and  churches,  artists  and  philanthropists 
profited  by  this  tendency  and  opportunity.  Remembrance  of 
the  tyranny  of  guilds,  however,  contributed  to  the  suspicion  and 
fear  which  retarded  the  growth  of  voluntary  associations. 

Social  ideals  of  culture. — The  Illumination  did  its  work  and 
sowed  its  seed.  Kant  and  Fichte  brought  men  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  powers  of  reason.  Lessing  taught  men  to  regard 
education  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  of  revelation.  Goethe  and 
Schiller  represented  human  existence  in  its  beauty  and  harmony. 
Men  began  to  believe  that  almost  anything  is  possible  to  educa- 
tion. Rationalism  had  induced  men  to  lean  on  themselves.  The 
Illumination  was  superficially  optimistic  ;  it  promised  the  Golden 
Age  after  a  brief  and  easy  contest  with  tyranny  and  darkness. 
It  was  ethical  in  a  mild  way,  but  religious  fervor  was  a  suspect. 
Reason  was  set  against  authority;  sin  and  redemption  were 
lightly  touched ;  atomistic  individualism  was  a  mark  of  theory. 
Humanity  was  a  great  word,  and  fine  sentiments  found  eloquent 
and  pathetic  literary  forms ;  but  little  hard  work  was  done  to 
effectively  organize  help.  For  such  obscure  and  self-sacrificing 
heroism  of  deed  other  elements  were  required.  The  great  litera- 
ture produced  by  the  demi-gods  of  culture  helped  to  blend  the 
discordant  dialects  and  give  the  people  one  language,  and  that 
not  the  French  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  loved  to  write,  but 
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the  native  German.     Scholars  used  the  tongue  in  which  mothers 
taught  their  children  to  pray. 

The  ethical  writings  of  Kant  and  Fichte  led  men  toward 
moral  earnestness.  The  easy-going  and  superficial  eudemonism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  set  aside  and  a  deeper  appeal  was 
made  to  duty  and  conscience.  The  Illumination  had  looked 
for  happiness  on  earth,  Pietism  expected  it  only  in  heaven.  The 
ethical  philosophers  set  duty  first.  Thus  was  strengthened  the 
conception  of  religion  which  Uhlhorn  states:  "Religion  is  not  a 
mere  devout  dream,  not  a  thing  which  exists  for  its  own  sake,  a 
pursuit  for  special  hours  and  days ;  but  it  is  an  inner  spirit,  a 
thinking  and  acting  which  pervades  all  conduct,  quickening  and 
controlling." 

The  growth  of  common  schools  and  cheap  newspapers  had 
manifold  and  important  effects.  The  standard  of  living  was 
raised,  higher  aspirations  and  social  discontent  were  awakened. 
Miseries  and  needs  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  educated 
and  wealthy,  social  conscience  and  consciousness  grew  apace,  and 
benevolent  impulse  created  societies  for  relief. 

The  church  and  religious  life. —  Rationalism  had  produced  in 
the  pulpit  an  ethical  essay  which  often  descended  to  puerilities 
and  seldom  rose  to  fervor.  The  need  of  redemption  was  not  felt 
and  education  was  equivalent  to  salvation.  Inferior  preachers 
filled  sermons  with  technical  advice  about  horticulture,  stock 
raising  and  rotation  of  crops.  Supernaturalism  was  as  depres- 
sing as  rationalism.  It  dwelt  on  the  transcendence  of  God, 
regarded  him  as  an  absentee  landlord,  removed  him  far  from 
men,  identified  faith  with  creed,  lost  the  vital  bond  between  faith 
and  love.  Pietism  was  another  part  of  the  bequest  of  the  last 
century  to  ours.  The  memory  of  the  famous  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  Spener  and  Francke  long  survived  them.  Here  and 
there  a  group  of  earnest  people,  especially  in  southern  Germany, 
kept  the  traditions  of  pietistic  zeal.  But  Pietism  was  too  indi- 
vidualistic and  unsocial  to  produce  any  general  system  of  co5p- 
eration  in  evangelistic  or  benevolent  work.  Business,  art,  politics, 
were  excluded  as  "secular"  from  the  religious  ideal.     Pietists 
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worked  for  individual  souls  and  neglected  the  institutions  of 
society.  With  all  their  fervor  and  faith  they  never  could  become 
a  leaven  in  the  life  of  mankind.  A  study  of  Pietism  would  fur- 
nish much  instruction  for  churches  of  a  similar  type  in  this 
country. 

The  "  mediating  theology  "  helped  to  supply  the  bond  between 
the  better  elements  of  the  Illumination  and  Pietism,  between  cul- 
ture and  piety,  humanity  and  faith. 

Dissenters  from  other  countries  only  gradually  gained  a  foot- 
hold, but  parties  and  sects  within  the  established  church  were 
numerous  enough  to  prevent  stagnation.  Freethinkers  of  the 
rationalistic  type  were  frequently  in  possession  of  ecclesiastical 
funds  and  buildings,  and  were  not  always  liberal  and  tolerant  in 
the  exercise  of  their  power.  Mennonites,  Moravians  and  other 
humble  sects  exercised  local  influence  on  limited  groups.  The 
Methodist  movement  extended  its  influence  to  Germany  by 
means  of  books,  tracts  and  men.  The  seaport  cities  and  inland 
trading  cities  were  in  communication  with  England,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  "Evangelical"  church  were  stirred  by  the  new  spirit 
of  British  revivalists  and  reformers.  In  later  years  the  Germans 
assimilated  the  new  elements  but  developed  the  ideas  in  their 
own  way. 

Specific  labors  of  evangelization. — The  social  work  of  the 
church  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  evangelization.  Johann  August 
Urlsperger  represents  the  transition  from  the  old  Pietism  to 
the  new  movement  in  which  culture,  humanity  and  piety 
were  united.  He  founded  the  "Christian  Society"  in  1780. 
Its  purpose  was  to  foster  "pure  doctrine  and  true  godliness," 
and  it  began  by  assailing  rationalism  in  the  church.  The 
founder  was  influenced  by  the  English  "Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  and  by  the  Swedish  society  "For  Faith 
and  Christianity."  Among  the  specific  tasks  of  the  "Christian 
Society"  fell  the  distribution  of  religious  publications,  assist- 
ance to  scattered  Protestants  living  in  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, and  the  care  of  orphans  and  other  dependent  children. 
Branches  were  formed  in   Switzerland,   England  and  America. 
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Strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  exacted  from  members,  and 
specified  hours  were  appointed  for  concerted  prayer  for  all  men 
and  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  All  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  purpose  of  the  society  were  received ;  members  of  all  con- 
fessions, merchants,  day-laborers,  counts  and  princes  were  alike 
welcome.  Practical  labors  of  love  held  them  together  for  some 
years,  but  the  varied  elements  could  not  be  combined,  and,  in 
1833,  the  society  ceased  to  exist.  It  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  Inner  Mission  by  emphasizing  the  common  spiritual  need 
of  Christendom,  by  giving  an  example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  vol- 
untary association  in  the  promotion  of  a  common  and  neglected 
cause,  and  by  holding  fast  to  the  value  of  the  church  while  per 
mitting  great  variety  of  opinion  among  the  members. 

Bible  societies. — The  influence  of  the  English  religious  spirit  and 
method  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  voluntary  societies  for  printing  and 
circulating  the  Bible.  John  Wesley  (died  1791)  had  sought  to 
bring  back  the  depraved  and  neglected  classes  to  Christianity.  He 
not  only  preached  but  also  made  much  use  of  the  printed  page. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1804,  and 
was  composed  of  members  of  all  denominations.  In  a  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Tract  Society  in  1802,  Thomas  Charles,  of 
Bala  in  Wales,  told  of  his  country's  need  of  Bibles,  and  called 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  to  meet  this  need.  Joseph  Hughes, 
a  Baptist  preacher  and  the  secretary  of  the  Tract  Society, 
exclaimed:  "Not  only  for  Wales,  but  also  for  the  kingdom 
and  for  the  world."  Steinkopf,  formerly  secretary  of  the  "Ger- 
man Christian  Society"  and  pastor  of  the  Savoy  church  in  Lon- 
don, brought  the  Bible  cause  to  the  attention  of  the  German 
people.  The  Canstein  publishing  institution  had  been  at  work 
for  a  century  in  close  connection  with  Francke's  works  at  Halle, 
but  it  had  not  succeeded  in  extending  the  circulation  of  Bibles 
beyond  three  million  copies.  The  first  branch  of  the  English 
Bible  Society  was  established  at  Nuremberg  ( 1804),  and  the  mer- 
chant, Johann  Tobias  Kiessling  (1743-1824)  was  one  of  its  chief 
supporters,  an  earnestly  devout  man.  As  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation began  with  a  republication  of  the  Bible,  so  this  revival 
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of  social  beneficence  was  closely  and  causally  connected  with 
the  larger  circulation  of  the  inspiring  book.  Some  Catholics, 
for  a  time,  joined  in  the  movement,  but  their  efforts  were  checked 
by  papal  decree.  Rationalistic  pastors  who  had  been  hostile  to 
the  "Christian  Society"  assisted  in  this  effort,  and  collections 
were  widely  taken  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  German  Bible  movement,  at  first  due  to  English  influ- 
ence, made  itself  independent  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  English  to  print  and  publish  the  Apocrypha  (1825-7).  The 
British  society  excluded  these  books  from  their  editions  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  uncanonical.  The  Germans  demanded 
that  they  should  be  admitted,  claiming  that  even  canonical  books 
vary  in  degrees  of  inspiration,  and  that  the  Apocrypha  contains 
much  material  of  value  to  the  spiritual  life.  This  doctrinal  dif- 
ference hastened  the  independent  development  of  the  German 
church. 

Sunday  schools. — Sunday  schools  did  not  originate  with  church 
authorities  but  with  voluntary  associations  composed  of  zealous 
and  far-sighted  members  of  the  church.  Robert  Raikes  began 
this  form  of  work  with  a  small  group  of  helpers  in  1780,  in  Glou- 
cester, England.  He  was  moved  to  pity  and  action  by  observing 
the  degraded  condition  of  poor  children  who  ran  about  the  streets 
on  Sunday,  unclean  and  ignorant.  He  gathered  some  of  them  in  a 
room  and  taught  them  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  religion. 
At  first  he  employed  salaried  teachers,  but  later  advanced  to  unpaid 
workers.  J.  G.  Oncken  was  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society  in 
Hamburg,  and  was  in  correspondence  with  England.  He  estab- 
lished, in  cooperation  with  Pastor  Rautenberg,  the  first  German 
Sunday  school  in  St.  George,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg,  in  1825. 
This  same  Sunday  school  is  famous  for  being  the  training  school 
of  J.  H.  Wichern,  "father  of  the  Inner  Mission,"  founder  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn.  Oncken  afterwards  became  a  Baptist 
and  the  leader  of  that  denomination  in  Germany.  The  Sunday 
school  in  Germany  has  not  followed  the  English  course  of 
development,  but  has  its  own  peculiar  German  form. 

The  circulation  of  Christian  writings. — The  English  influence  is 
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seen  again  in  some  of  the  earlier  efforts  to  provide  and  cir- 
culate a  popular  religious  literature,  without  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Inner  Mission  and  all  its  social  service  would  have  been 
impossible.  In  1811,  however,  the  "Christian  Society  in  North 
Germany"  was  founded  by  Lady  von  Oynhausen  and  Candi- 
date Uhle,  apart  from  foreign  influence.  British  money  and 
personal  service  assisted  in  establishing  the  "  Wupperthaler 
Tract  Society"  (1814),  the  "Principal  Society  for  Christian 
Literature  in  the  Prussian  States"  (Berlin,  18 14),  and  the 
"  Lower  Saxony  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Edifying  Chris- 
tian Works"  (Hamburg,  1820).  The  last-named  society 
had  an  English  preacher  as  its  head.  The  doctrines  of  these 
tracts  were  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  morbid  and  unsuitable 
for  the  national  life.    They  were  too  "  Methodistical  and  foreign." 

Tract  doctrines  in  southern  Germany  became  very  influential. 
The  Calwer  Tract  Society  was  founded  by  Christian  Gottlob 
Barth  in  1829,  under  English  influences.  Barth  was  as  eager  to 
assist  the  heathen  with  the  gospel  as  to  help  the  children  of  his 
own  country.  The  Stuttgart  "Evangelical  Society"  (1835) 
grew  out  of  a  tract  society,  and  helped  to  diffuse  the  influence  of 
Pietism  in  Wiirtemberg. 

Religious  weekly  newspapers  date  from  this  period.  In 
Wurtemberg  the  Christian  Messenger  (1832)  was  published  by 
Pastor  C.  F.  Burk.  In  Bavaria  the  Sunday  Paper  ^as  founded 
(1831)  by  Pastor  Redenbacher,  and  in  Bremen  the  Church  Mes- 
senger, by  Pastor  Mallet.  These  papers,  unlike  some  occasional 
religious  publications  of  an  earlier  date,  were  not  confined  to 
edification  in  personal  piety,  but  extended  their  discussions  to 
the  great  events  of  the  age,  and  led  the  members  of  the  church 
to  think  upon  the  connection  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with 
the  life  of  the  age. 

The  Inner  Mission  grew  out  of  the  same  spirit  which  prompted 
missions  to  the  heathen.  Foreign  missions  were  neglected  by 
Protestants  long  after  the  Reformation.  Fighting  for  country 
and  creed  absorbed  energy.  But  the  Lutheran  foreign  mission 
work  began  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Ziegenbalg  and 
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Pliitschau  went  to  Tranquebar  in  171 5.  The  work  of  foreign 
missions  developed  the  conception  of  philanthropy  in  its  true 
sense,  love  of  man  as  man,  without  limits  of  race  or  country ;  it 
awakened  the  consciousness  of  social  power  and  duty ;  and  it 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  voluntary  organizations.  We  can 
at  this  date  hardly  imagine  the  suspicion,  fear  and  almost  con- 
tempt with  which  private  and  unofficial  bodies  were  then 
regarded.  The  very  principle  of  the  voluntary  association  was 
in  doubt. 

Benevolent  social  work. —  Since  the  Reformation  all  Protestant 
countries  have  regarded  the  care  of  the  dependent  poor  as 
a  function  of  the  local  or  general  government.  Practically, 
though  not  theoretically,  the  right  of  the  poor  to  receive 
help  in  extremity  has  been  admitted.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  the  church  has  contended  against  this  view,  and 
secured  a  larger  place  in  the  direction  of  relief  systems. 
In  Germany,  as  in  New  England,  the  citizens  of  a  parish 
constituted  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular  community,  and  poor 
relief  was  the  duty  of  this  local  corporation.  The  distinction  of 
church  and  state  was  not  sharply  drawn.  Owing  to  political  and 
economical  causes  the  civil  commune  has  assumed  the  duty  of 
public  relief,  and  the  church  officials  gradually  withdrew  from 
the  task.  With  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (1807)  began  a  series 
of  acts  (1842,  1857,  1870)  which  secured  freedom  of  travel,  and 
prevented  landowners  from  hindering  persons  without  means 
from  gaining  a  settlement.  While  the  tendency  in  South  Ger- 
many, especially  Bavaria,  was  to  make  local  relief  depend  on 
local  citizenship,  yet  the  general  tendency  was  toward  the  obli- 
gation to  care  for  a  needy  German  anywhere  in  Germany.  Many 
of  the  funds  and  endowments  which  had  belonged  to  the  church, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  secularized.  But  this  had  one 
good  result :  it  made  personal  zeal  and  renewed  sacrifices  more 
necessary,  and  promoted  a  revival  of  charity  and  mutual  help- 
fulness. Meantime  the  attempts  to  drive  organizations  of  reli- 
gious workers  from  the  field  of  charity  ended  in  failure. 

Among  the  conditions  essential  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
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the  Inner  Mission  were  certain  inventions  in  the  field  of  charity. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Abbe  1'  Epee  invented  a  language  for 
deaf  mutes  and  made  their  education  possible.  This  method 
was  further  developed  by  S.  Heinecke  ( 1778).  John  Howard 
(1775-81),  had  journeyed  through  Europe,  descended  into 
dungeons,  measured  the  misery  of  prisoners  and  of  the  insane, 
and  appealed  to  the  humanity  of  Christendom.  Dr.  Pinel  at  Paris 
had  released  the  insane  from  their  chains,  and  helped  to  free 
mankind  from  oppressive  superstitions  in  respect  to  nervous  dis- 
eases. Thomas  Chalmers  (i  780-1847)  exercised  a  remarkable 
influence  on  European  charity.  He  not  only  studied  theology 
but  natural  science,  mathematics  and  political  economy,  and  he 
devoted  his  immense  powers  to  practical  measures  for  the  welfare 
of  the  common  people  of  Glasgow  and  elsewhere.  He  sought 
to  make  the  church  of  a  parish  the  responsible  agency  of  poor 
relief,  and  under  his  management  the  plan  succeeded.  But  the 
forces  of  the  century  were  moving  in  another  direction  and  the 
civil  authorities  afterward  assumed  control.  His  thought  of 
assigning  a  small  number  of  families  to  a  friendly  visitor  was  a 
contribution  of  high  value,  and  it  has  been  adopted  into  the 
Elberfeld  system  of  municipal  relief  and  into  the  parish  methods 
of  the  German  churches. 

Elizabeth  Fry  (1780-1845),  a  Quaker  lady  of  England,  came 
into  helpful  contact  with  the  German  movement  of  charity. 
After  her  marriage  she  was  busy  for  many  years  with  the  care  of 
a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  yet  her  residence  was  the  center 
of  large  and  generous  efforts.  The  Society  of  Friends  train 
women  for  religious  work  and  the  world  is  richer  for  this  fact. 
In  181 3  Mrs.  Fry  made  her  first  historic  visit  to  Newgate  Prison. 
She  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  condition  of  the  women  she 
found  there  and  she  set  about  securing  important  reforms ;  the 
separation  of  women  from  men,  the  organization  of  visitors  and 
the  provision  for  moral  and  spiritual  instruction.  Her  labors 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  she  became  so  famous  that  she 
was  invited  to  the  continent,  where  she  stirred  many  hearts  to 
work  for  the  fallen.     Her  motto  expresses  one  of  the  principles 
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of  the   Inner   Mission:   "The  soul  of  charity  is  charity  for  the 

soul." 

Pestalozzi. —  In  this  age  of  preparation  the  personality  of  the 
great  Swiss  teacher  stands  out  conspicuous.  In  his  career  we  dis- 
cern the  mingled  elements  of  Pietism  and  of  the  Illumination. 
He  studied  theology  and  then  law.  In  all  his  undertakings  his 
plans  came  to  grief  through  lack  of  practical  sagacity.  But  his 
affectionate  disposition,  his  genuine  philanthropy,  his  lofty  ideals 
of  life  and  education  gave  to  his  writings  a  power  which  the 
world  still  feels.  He  gave  a  great  incentive  to  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  saving  neglected  and  abandoned  children. 

The  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  wars  of  liberation  multiplied 
the  numbers  of  widows,  orphans  and  neglected  children.  The 
cry  of  need  fell  on  prepared  hearts,  made  tender  by  Pietism  and 
illuminated  by  Rationalism.  Sympathy  and  the  optimism  of 
culture  united  in  the  doctrine  that  to  elevate  society  we  m^st 
begin  with  the  children. 

John  Falk  (i 768-1 826)  was  a  personal   embodiment  of  the 
conflicting  forces  of  his  age.     The  brief  account  of  him  given  by 
Schafer  may  fittingly  close  this  article.     The  times  are  summed  up 
in  the  man.     Falk  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man  of  Dantsic  and 
could  not,  without  the   aid  of  friends,   gain  the   education   for 
which  his  whole  nature  hungered.  Those  who  assisted  him  said:  "If 
ever  at  any  time,  sooner  or  later,  a  poor   child   knocks   at  your 
door,  then  consider  that  it  is  the  gray  old  magistrates  and  coun- 
cillors of  Dantsic  who  knock,  and  turn  them  not  away."     At 
first  he   turned   his   attention  to   satirical    poetry,  and   his    fame 
reached  the  classic  little  city  of  Weimar.     Trouble  opened  his 
heart  to  the  poor  whose  sufferings  were  inexpressibly  increased 
by  the  Napoleonic  wars.      Fugitives  from  devastated  homes  found 
refuge  at   his  house.     He  founded   the  society  of   "  Friends   in 
Need"  and  the  house  of  rescue,  "Lutherhof,"  at  Weimar.     The 
great  poets  of  Weimar  befriended  him.     He  regarded  himself  as 
a  missionary.     "  For  eleven  years  the  chief  purpose  followed  by 
our  society  has  been  a  missionary  purpose,  a  rescue  of  souls,  a 
conversion  of  heathen,  not  in  Asia  or  Africa,  but  among   our- 
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selves."  He  sought  to  "cheat  the  prison  and  house  of  correction 
out  of  as  many  candidates  as  possible."  These  ends  he  sought 
to  accomplish  by  spiritual  means.  "All  our  chains  are  within.' 
As  parents  do  not  need  to  keep  their  children  in  with  locks  and 
bolts,  so  we  require  no  such  helps.  It  is  love,  love  born  of  faith, 
which  overcomes."  Music  was  cultivated.  Sunday  schools  were 
formed  for  apprentices ;  spinning,  sewing  and  knitting  were 
taught ;  and  steady  labor  was  employed  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ment and  reformation.  Such  lives  were  expressions  of  the  ideals 
and  indications  of  the  methods  which  were,  at  a  later  time,  taken 
up  into  the  "Inner  Mission."  But  it  required  many  years,  many 
contests  of  discussion,  and  the  devotion  of  many  lives  to  awaken 
the  evangelical  people  of  Germany  to  their  duty  and  to  organize 
social  movements  of  national  importance  and  extent. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Journal  the  later  phases  of 
historical  development  of  the  Inner  Mission  will  be  treated.  It 
is  hoped  that  materials  for  a  judgment  in  respect  to  the  possibil- 
ities of  cooperation  in  social  service  in  American  church  life 
may  thus  be  presented. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  TERM  "SOCIAL  EVOLUTION." 

Writers  on  society,  when  they  speak  of  social  evolution 
mean  something  more  than  what  Mr.  Hobson,  in  his  review  of 
Kidd's  Social  Evolution  in  the  November  number  of  this  Journal 
called  the  verbal  proposition  that  the  aim  of  social  evolution 
is  the  development  of  social  efficiency.  They  really  mean  that 
society  has  made  man  what  he  is,  that  it  has  not  merely  some- 
what shaped  him,  but  that  it  has  conferred  his  entire  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature  and  given  to  his  physical  the  grace 
and  beauty,  combined  with  strength,  we  find  in  the  best  types 
of  the  Aryan  race.  If  the  influences  which,  acting  through  a 
long  period,  raised  the  brute-like  creature  who  fought  for  exist- 
ence with  other  brutes  to  so  high  a  level,  they  contend  that 
indefinite  development  is  possible  by  the  continuous  operation 
of  such  influences.  The  hypothesis  has  to  be  proved,  but  both 
hypothesis  and  conclusion  lie  behind  every  discussion  on  soci- 
ety from  the  point  of  view  of  biological  sociology. 

I  submit  that  an  appeal  to  the  lowest  forms  of  existing 
savage  life  lays  the  action  in  the  wrong  court.  Mr.  Spencer 
would  be  as  well  entitled  to  call  as  a  witness  of  social  devel 
opment  an  anthropoid  ape  as  a  low  type  of  savage.  Not  that 
I  mean  in  the  slightest  degree  that  there  is  not  an  impassa- 
ble chasm  between  the  two,  but  the  savage  has  no  voice  in 
history,  and  this  is  my  court.  The  testim.ony  which  history 
receives  is  that  of  the  men  who  made  it,  and  the  life  of  the 
human  race  is  within  the  province  of  history  and  that  alone.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  Bushman  or  a  Polynesian,  moulded  and 
rounded  by  social  action  and  reaction,  developed  into  a  Shake- 
speare or  a  Caesar,  I  shall  without  faces  drink  the  chalice  of 
absurdity  which  Comte  presents  in  his  deified  personification  of 
humanity. 

The  earliest  monuments  give  types  of  man  equal  to  the  best 
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specimens  of  our  day.  In  physical  development,  whether  we 
regard  strength  or  beauty,  the  Greeks  more  than  twenty  cen- 
turies ago  have  not  been  surpassed.  The  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  Greece  afford  evidence  of  power  in  the  exercise  of 
the  speculative  and  practical  intellect  which  can  compete  with 
the  best  exertions  of  modern  philosophical  and  political  thought. 
The  drama  of  that  people  is  only  rivalled  by  the  one  towering 
genius  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Thirty  centuries  have  produced 
nothing  like  the  Iliad. 

Possibly  much  of  the  reasoning  relied  upon  to  prove  the  evolu- 
tion of  society  in  the  sense  of  human  advancement  is  based  on 
assuming  that  a  high  state  of  civilization  means  a  highly  com- 
plex society.  Nothing  could  be  more  complex  than  the  Oriental 
caliphate  into  which  the  Eastern  Empire  degenerated  in  the  cen- 
turies before  its  fall.  Yet  what  has  it  left  behind  in  policy,  in 
art,  in  literature,  comparable  to  the  achievements  of  the  best 
days  of  Greece  and  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome  ?  Yet  the 
Byzantine  Empire  was  in  the  most  special  and  immediate  sense 
the  heir  of  both.  Again,  society,  whether  in  a  "primitive  "  or 
"complicated"  form  —  the  opposition  is  always  so  expressed  — 
is  treated  as  the  power  which  conferred  on  man  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  this  if  the 
theory  is  correctly  represented  by  stating  that  evolutionists 
maintain  that  biological  laws  brought  an  irrational  animal  to  a 
stage  at  which  he  became  a  social  one,  then  an  ethical  one,  next 
a  pious  one,  so  reverencing  his  dead  ancestors  as  first  to  worship 
them  and  finally  to  graft  upon  that  worship  the  "  fungoid  growth  " 
of  a  belief  in  a  God  eternal  and  omnipotent,  the  creator  and  con- 
servor  of  all  things.  It  amounts  to  this  unless  we  agree  to  efface 
the  evidence  of  all  antiquity  that  religion  was  a  great  social  and 
political  power  and  that  it  was  such  a  power  because  it  supplied 
the  last  sanction  to  decrees  of  conscience.  The  worship  of  ten 
thousand  gods  does  not  contradict  the  great  central  fact  implied 
in  the  belief  of  a  superior  God  —  that  there  was  a  first  cause,  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  great  agnostic  Lucretius  who,  despite  his 
unbelief,  had   a   fear   that   there   might  be   a   power  to   rule  the 
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varied  course  of  the  white  stars,'  and  which  would  be  too  strong 
for  men  —  but  in  the  sense  of  the  God  who  said  let  there  be 
light,  and  whose  angel  spoke  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  not  putting  forward  opmions 
n  favor  of  any  religion  or  of  any  particular  school  of  philosophy. 
I  am  only  suggesting  the  possibility  that  certain  facts  have  not 
been  duly  considered  by  writers  on  society  who  take  their  inspira- 
tion from  certain  eminent  physiologists.  I  maintain,  however, 
that  facts  in  the  history  of  life,  though  found  in  the  moral  plane, 
are  at  least  of  equal  value  with  inductions  made  from  any  order 
of  physical  phenomena,  human  or  extra-human.  The  great 
activity  in  pursuing  phenomena  of  society  and  facts  of  individual 
human  nature  relating  to  them  is  unquestionably  due  to  difficul- 
ties which  compelled  men  to  direct  their  attention  to  social  prob- 
lems. It  appears  to  me  that  efforts  to  hide  or  put  away  this 
specter  —  this  intellectual  taskmaster — when  made  by  men  pur- 
posing to  guide  others  in  such  inquiries,  must  end  in  barren- 
ness of  result.  A  few  years  spent  in  the  study  of  social  science, 
the  world  still  staggering  on  blindly,  then  if  not  a  cataclysm,  a 
new  literary  or  scientific  craze.  Fiddling  while  the  city  burns, 
will  be  the  legend  on  the  medal  commemorating  the  era  of  soci- 
ology, unless  sociologists  grasp  or  try  to  grasp  the  only  realities 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  society. 

What  is  there  in  this  day  which  gives  assurance  that  prob- 
lems of  society  never  before  existed,  never  before  were  dealt 
with?  It  is  the  superlative  egotism  of  the  nineteenth  century 
patronizmg  all  antecedent  ages  that  assumes  no  other  time  could 
possibly  be  vexed  by  social  troubles.  There  have  been  difficul- 
ties always  more  or  less  menacing ;  the  only  difference  between 
them  and  the  problems  of  today  is  that  these  are  articulated  by 
a  greater  variety  of  organs.  To  a  large  extent  the  history  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  to  the  genuine  student,  is  one  of  such 
problems.  That  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  greater  number  and 
virulence  in  mediaeval  history  is,  I  submit,  due  to  the  prevailing 

'  Nequae  forte  deum  nobis  immensa  potestus  sit  vario  motu  quae  Candida  sidera 
verset 
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sentiment  of  European  society  from  the  seventh  century,  resting 
on  the  principle,  doctrine  or  dogma,  I  care  not  what  it  is  called, 
of  common  brotherhood  with  the  Lord  Christ  —  that  well  being 
was  the  right  of  every  child  of  Adam. 

The  fact  is  that  all  these  difficulties  are  really  economic.  I 
do  not  mean  that  bread  and  the  circus  would  satisfy  all  the  rest- 
less spirits  of  Europe  and  America,  but  if  they  were  within  the 
reach  of  all,  there  would  be  no  problems  to  be  solved.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  social  progress  as  the  best  interpreters  of  the  phrase 
expound  it  but  an  effort  to  secure  more  points  of  contact  with  the 
earth  by  enlarging  the  social  environment?  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
the  story  of  every  social  struggle  from  the  earliest  recorded  time. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  pressure  sprang  from  the  operation  of 
class  privileges  or  trade  privileges,  or  monopolies  of  natural 
agents,  or  the  excessive  growth  of  population  with  respect  to  the 
land,  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  was  due  to  advantages 
founded  in  violence,  or  policy,  or  law,  every  difficulty  since 
Hesiod's  soul  was  wrung  with  the  evil  of  the  "later  days"  upon 
which  he  had  fallen,  resulted  from  the  undue  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  a  small  number  in  the  state.  It  is  simply  an  arbitrary 
changing  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  such  difficulties  are 
other  than  economic. 

The  general  features  of  social  struggle  in  the  societies  of 
different  times  are  the  same.  There  is  evidence  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Hesiod  writing  eight  centuries  before  our  Lord,  which 
has  its  echo  in  the  latest  pessimism.  The  time  is  out  of  joint,  is 
a  cry  that  has  gone  out  from  tired  and  finely-touched  spirits  think- 
ing of  the  evils  around  them  in  every  age  we  know  of  and  must 
have  expressed  itself  in  times  of  which  we  have  no  record,  but  I 
cannot  fancy  the  sound  going  up  from  the  heavy-burdened  heart 
of  that  last  anthropoid  which,  as  we  are  told,  turned  his  "sad,  dumb 
eyes"  to  heaven  and  became  a  man.  I  take  the  poets  of  antiq- 
uity as  witnesses  for  facts  of  society  whether  in  relations  of 
courtesy,  or  of  duty,  of  friendship  or  emnity,  whether  in  the  pic- 
turing of  private  life  or  public  solemnity,  or  in  the  expression  of 
orderly  life   in  customs,  laws,  police,  and   I   find  that  I  can  con- 
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struct  out  of  these  materials  states  or  societies  in  which  men  and 
women  could  live  who  possessed  every  quality  that  our  century 
would  accord  to  the  most  perfect  representatives  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  more  than  conceivable  that  in  Homer's  time  there  were 
types  like  Achilles  in  which  the  national  character  was  largely 
reflected.  It  must  have  been  the  fact  that  there  were  traditions 
of  such  characters  which  Homer  only  touched  with  that  shaping 
spirit  of  imagination  which  gives  the  highest  truth  to  forms  it 
bodies  forth.  Take  one  of  the  naked,  forked  creatures,  whom 
Mr.  Spencer  would  draw  out  of  his  savage  life  in  South  Sea  Islands 
or  under  the  torrid  zone  of  Africa  or  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
compare  him  with  the  hero  of  the  Iliad.  As  well  compare  him 
with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Francis  I,  Bayard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  with  any  man  who  realized  in  any  degree 
one's  conception  of  the  Christian  gentleman.  The  Iliad  reflects 
how  men  thought  and  felt  more  than  ten  centuries  before  our 
era ;  and  this  way  of  looking  at  things,  judging  about  them,  are 
most  material  facts  if  it  be  contended  that  social  evolution  was 
the  moulding  hammering  instrument  which  made  the  poor, 
wretched,  wandering  savage  the  being  whom  Hamlet  describes  so 
finely. 

When  Hesiod  laments  that  he  was  born  in  the  fifth  age  it  is 
the  fierce  anguish  of  a  spirit  like  that  of  Lucretius  nearly  ten 
centuries  later,  who  railed  at  gods  powerless  to  remedy  the  evils 
under  which  the  world  was  dying.  I  contrast  the  opening  lines 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  where  Milton,  with  a  weak 
regretfulness,  implicitly  recalls  the  memory  of  better  days  for 
himself,  with  Hesiod  railing  at  the  unkind  influences  which 
reserved  him  for  the  Iron  Age  —  the  age  of  fraud  and  masterful 
oppression.  There  was  a  partial  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  Age 
of  Gold,  when  the  great  league  against  Troy  for  a  principle  quick- 
ened the  dead  or  sleeping  virtues  of  king  and  churl.  It  was  a 
crusade  of  the  Heroic  Age  and  reacted  on  all  the  societies  of 
Grecian  ancestry  or  name. 

This,  I  think,  would  bear  a  little  analysis  even  though  I 
should  be  compelled  to  pass  over  some  other  matters  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  notion  I  am  trying  to  present,  that  society  has  been 
the  preserver  of  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  higher  nature,  and 
not  the  creator  of  the  higher  nature.  In  o;her  words,  that  when 
he  first  exists  he  is  not  a  degraded  savage  or  transmuted  ape, 
and  unquestionably  we  do  not  find  him  to  be  ape  or  savage  in 
any  remains  in  writing  or  building  that  show  his  presence  in  the 
dawn  of  history." 

Hesiod's  lamenting  his  birth  in  the  Age  of  Iron  and  describing 
in  terms  of  deep  enthusiasm  the  golden,  offers  two  points  for 
consideration.  The  evil  time  he  lived  in  was  one  of  economic 
difficulty;  the  other  age  was  the  tradition  of  a  period  free  from 
social  problems.  The  fact  of  a  tradition  is  evidence  for  all  it 
carries  or  for  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  it  according  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  and  the  care  taken  in  the  delivery  of  it  from 
generation  to  generation.  Going  up  to  the  Golden  Age  from 
that  of  Iron  we  enter  the  penumbral  Heroic  Age  which,  as  has 
been  suggested,  was  a  partial  revival  of  the  virtues  of  the  golden 
one.  We  pass  through  the  luminous  darkness  of  that  time  into 
the  Bronze  Age,  a  period  of  fierce,  strong  men  who  remind  one 
of  the  "mighty  hunter"  who  first  established  military  despot- 
ism. But  before  this  dark  Age  of  Bronze,  when  chiefs  and 
rulers  fought  and  robbed  like  mediaeval  barons  twenty-five  cen- 
turies later,  there  was  the  Age  of  Silver  when  men  lived  happily 
and  enjoyed  length  of  days,  but  this  age,  toward  its  close,  was 
setting  in  the  spirit  of  impiety  and  war  in  which  the  Bronze 
Age  opened.  The  Golden  Age  he  describes  as  one  when  men 
lived  as  the  gods,  with  no  sickness  or  sorrow  or  decay  until 
death  came  like  sleep.  This  evidence  of  a  high  moral,  social 
and  physical  nature  cannot  be  obscured.  It  is  there,  it  speaks 
with  no  uncertain  sound,  it  is  not  like  the  footprint  of  a  savage 
in  a  river  bed,  the  finding  of  an  arrowhead  on  the  gravel  beneath  a 
bog,  of  a  stone  hatchet  in  a  cave,  or  of  the  bones  of  some  extinct 
species  of  deer  mingled  with  those  of  some  long-forgotten  hunter. 

What    Hesiod's    notion   was    concerning   the   virtues   of    the 

'The  traces  found  under  circumstances  apparently  only  consistent  with  along  his- 
tory of  man  in  a  savage  state  do  not  affect  my  line  of  treatment 
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primal  man  —  the  virtues  of  the  Golden  Age — -we  gather  in  some 
degree  from  his  saying  that  men  lived  like  the  gods,  but  we  gain 
it  more  distinctly  by  reading  into  his  wail  for  the  lost  time 
Homer's  conception  of  the  virtues  which  made  men  illustrious 
and  woman  the  ornament  and  crown  of  man's  life.  As  surely  as 
every  writer  of  a  work  of  imagination  holds  the  mirror  for  his  own 
age  to  glass  herself  in,  as  surely  as  Dante  crystallized  his  enemies 
in  immortal  scorn,  or  that  the  vast  gallery  of  Shakespeare  was 
taken  from  every  phase  of  life  that  met  in  London ;  whether 
they  were  adventurers  returned  from  buccaneering  beyond  the 
line  where  there  was  no  peace,  or  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the 
continent,  squires  of  parts  or  squires  with  homely  wits,  courtiers 
who  climbed  the  dizzy  ladder  with  bold  hearts  and  watchful  eyes, 
great  nobles  of  stainless  lives,  such  as  are  still  to  be  found  in 
England,  they  were  all  types  of  those  whom  he  met  or  of  whom 
he  had  been  told  by  those  who  had  met  them: — as  surely  as  this  is 
true  for  those,  so  surely  can  the  same  be  said  for  Homer's  men 
and  women.  Such  evidence  for  the  cast  and  character  of  any 
period  is  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  testimony  of  a  living 
witness  about  the  men,  the  movements,  the  looks,  the  bustle 
of  Wall  street  or  the  Stock  Exchange. 

But  first,  is  the  king  a  petty  tyrant  in  the  Homeric  state, 
something  like  a  Rhenish  graf  four  centuries  ago,  or  a  Scotch 
noble  up  to  the  Revolution?  Instead  he  is  the  guardian  of  the 
precedents  or  customs  on  which  the  rights  of  his  subjects  rest,' 
he  is  the  vicegerent  of  the  gods  and  must  answer  to  them  for 
an  unjust  judgment.  In  the  stern  controversy  between  him  and 
Achilles,  Agamemnon  calls  kings  the  shepherds  of  their  people  in 
proof  that  he  should  be  careful  of  the  lives  of  the  host.  The 
king  has  a  council  of  ancients  something  like  the  Aula  Regia  of 
the  Norman  kings,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to  meet  in  public 
assembly  like  the  meetings  that  heard  Demosthenes  when  the 
herald  called  upon  him  on  that  supreme  occasion  when  no  other 
dared  to  "fulmine  over  Greece  to  Macedon." 

■  These  are  the  "  old  customs "  to  which  men  constantly  appeal  when  resisting 
acts  of  oppression  and  on  which  what  are  called  natural  rights  are  based. 
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I  must  conclude  with  the  regret  that  I  could  not  give  my 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Achilles  as  Homer  made  him.  He 
possesses  the  beauty  which  the  Greek  love  of  man  united  with 
the  gifts  of  heroism  and  intellect.  He  speaks  with  the  power  of 
the  magnificent  demagogues  of  a  later  age.  He  can  be  soft  and 
graceful  like  a  troubadour  knight  in  some  castle  of  Provence,  and 
over  him  is  the  shadow  of  his  early  death  which  you  see,  as  it 
was  said  the  fate  of  Charles  of  England  was  seen  in  the  brow 
and  eyes  that  haunt  you  from  the  canvas  of  Van  Dyke.  I  should 
like  to  analyze  the  man  of  many  wiles  and  to  reproduce  the 
maidens  and  matrons  whom  the  blind  old  bard  has  drawn,  to 
prove  that  family  life  was  a  holy  thing  while  some  influence, 
though  an  impaired  one  from  the  unseen  world,  yet  rested  upon 
this;  but  I  have  suggested  something  to  show  that  there  may  be 
a  side  of  the  story  of  life  different  to  that  fashioned  by  biologi- 
cal sociology. 

George  McDermot.  C.  S.  P. 

House  of  the  Paulists, 
New  York  City. 


CHRISTIAN    SOCIOLOGY.    IV. 
THE  STATE. 

"The  conception  of  the  state,"  says  Bluntschli,"  "has  to  do 
with  the  nature  and  essential  characteristics  of  actual  states. 
The  idea  or  ideal  of  the  state  presents  a  picture,  in  the  splendor 
of  imaginary  perfection,  of  the  state  as  not  yet  realized,  but  to 
be  striven  for.  The  conception  of  the  state  can  be  discovered 
only  by  history ;  the  idea  of  the  state  is  called  up  by  philo- 
sophical speculation." 

No  one  will  be  apt  to  expect  from  Jesus  an  historical  study 
of  the  conception  of  the  state.  He  was  a  student  neither  of  his- 
tory nor  of  politics.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  facts  that  go  to 
prove  that  men  since  his  day  have  looked  to  him  as  furnishing  an 
ideal  of  statecraft  almost  as  much  as  of  morals  and  religion. 

I. 

If  one  looks  to  the  early  Christian  commurvities  for  their 
political  attitude,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  prevalent 
policy  oi  iaissez /aire.  It  is  true  that  the  hospitable  Jason'  of 
Thessalonica  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citizens  for 
harboring  those  who  were  acting  "contrary  to  the  decrees  of 
Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus,"  and  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  others  of  the  Christian  community 
may  also  have  become  involved.'  But  both  he  and  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  religious  persecution  that  sought  to  justify  itself 
by  the  use  of  terms  treasonable  in  sound.  The  attitude  which  the 
churches  ordinarily  held  to  the  Roman  administration  was  that 
seen  in  the  anti-revolutionary  advice  given  by  Paul  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Corinth — "let  each  man  abide  in  that  calling  wherein 
he  was  called"^ — and  in  the  more  specific  teaching  of  the  later 

'  TAe  Theory  of  the  State,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  15. 
'Acts  17:  1-9.  J  I  Thess.  2: 14. 

*  I  Cor.  7:  20.     The  attitude  of  Paul  himself  is  seen  in  his  appeal  to  Csesar  (Acts 
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epistles,  to  "pray  for  kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  places,"'  and 
to  be  "subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  : 
whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme ;  or  to  governors,  as  sent 
by  him  for  vengeance  on  evil-doers  and  for  praise  to  them  that  do 
well" — to  "fear  God,  honor  the  king."'  This  law-abiding  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  is  further  evidenced  not  only  by  similar 
appeals  of  Clement  of  Rome  3  and  of  Polycarp,*  but  also  by  the 
well-known  incident  reported  by  Pliny '  to  Trajan  of  their  giving 
up  their  religious  common  meal  in  order  not  to  appear  guilty  of 
breaking  the  imperial  law  against  sodalities. 

But  by  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr*  we  find  the  Christian 
expressions  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  less  carefully 
guarded,  and  a  misconception  of  their  teachings  growing  easy. 
Probably  these  misconceptions  were  not  altogether  unfounded. 
For  it  would  be  but  natural  if  the  persecutions  through  which  the 
church  passed  should  lead  it  to  emphasize  the  coming  kingdom. 
To  Tertullian  the  conversion  of  the  Caesars  seemed  as  unlikelv 
as  the  elevation  of  a  Christian  to  the  imperial  throne,'  while 
Origen  replies  to  the  sneer  of  Celsus  that  Christians  had  best 
undertake  the  management  of  the  state,  "  In  whatever  city  we 
are,  we  have  another  country,  which  is  founded  by  the  word  of 
God."^  From  this  time  on  the  more  ascetic  bodies  of  Christians 
seem  to  have  withdrawn  themselves  as  far  as  possible  from 
civil  duties,  while  the  more  moderate  party  was  content  to  endure 
the  state  as  a  necessary  evil. 

25: 10)  as  well  as  in  bis  use  of  his  Roman  citizenship  as  a  m^ans  of  escaping  the  designs 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  16:37;  22:25). 

'I  Tim.  2:2.  '  I  Peter  2: 13,  17. 

3  Epistle  to  Corinthians,  chs.  60,  61. 

*  Epistle  to  Philippians  ch.  12.  Other  instances  are  given  in  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  Romans  p.  37a. 

5  Pliny,  Epistles,  bk.  x.,  ch.  97.  See  also  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  x.  The  absence  of  revolutionary  tendencies  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
tradition  preserv-ed  by  Hegesippus  and  Eusebius  (iii.,  19,  20)  that  Domitian  sent 
to  Palestine  for  the  relatives  of  Jesus  on  the  ground  that  they  were  planning  a 
revolt,  but  finding  them  innocent  peasants  he  sent  them  back. 

'For  instance,  yi;><;/o^^,  ii.,  58.  T  Apology,  ch.  21. 

'See   Neander,  History   of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  I.,  272. 
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The  new  political  significance  given  the  church  by  Constan- 
tine  and  his  successors  placed  the  political  import  of  Christianity 
in  an  entirely  new  light.  On  the  one  hand  the  Christians  found 
themselves  in  unexampled  political  power,  while  on  the  other, 
especially  in  the  West  where  the  misery  of  the  fifth  century 
began  to  be  felt,  pagan  writers  charge  the  misfortunes  of  the 
time  to  the  new  Christian  rulers.  In  meeting  this  charge,  Augus- 
tine rightly  enough  emphasizes  the  evil  political  tendencies  to  be 
seen  under  the  heathen  emperors,  but  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei  also 
defends  Christian  teaching  from  the  charge  of  being  inimical 
to  the  state.  "  Let  them  give  us,"  he  urges,  "  such  warriors  as  the 
Christian  doctrines  require  they  should  be ;  .  .  .  such  subjects ; 
.  .  .  such  kings  and  judges  ;  such  payers  and  receivers  of  tribute 
as  they  ought  to  be  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine ;  and 
would  they  still  venture  to  assert  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed 
to  the  state  ?  Nay,  would  they  not  rather  confess  without  hesi- 
tation, that,  if  it  were  followed,  it  would  prove  the  salvation  of 
the  state."  Yet  Augustine  does  not  attempt  to  construct  any 
theory  of  the  state  from  scriptural  data.  He  distinctly  turns 
away '  from  such  an  endeavor.  The  City  of  God  is  not  an  ideal 
commonwealth,  but  a  heavenly,  an  eschatological  reign  of  peace 
which  is  to  be  expected,  but  not  enjoyed  in  this  age.  Priests  and 
prophets  had  foretold  it,  the  saints  of  Israel  had  prayed  to  see 
it ;  the  sacred  books  were  full  of  its  ceaseless  conflict  with  its  evil 
counterpart,  that  fruit  of  Adam's  fall,  the  earthly  state.  And 
before  this  glorious  millennial  age  could  come,  this  enemy  must 
forever  disappear. 

With  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Charlemagne,  and 
especially  with  the  later  attempts  at  a  dual  empire  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  theoretical  side  of  politics  became  increasingly 
dependent  upon  scriptural  supports.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
exegetical  processes  of  the  time  that  such  support  should  often  be 
gained  by  a  sort  of  allegorizing  process  from  expressions  utterly 
lacking  in  political  content.  Not  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  nothing  is  more  fundamental  in  the 

■  De  Civ.  Dei,  bk.  19,  ch.  17. 
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argument  one  meets  constantly  in  mediaeval  documents  concerned 
with  the  bitter  struggle  between  pope  and  emperor,  than  the 
appeal  to  the  two  swords.'  It  is  impossible  to  discover 
who  for  the  first  time  used  this  remarkable  argument  to 
establish  the  need  of  a  spiritual  and  temporal  head  for  the 
state.  By  the  time  it  is  used  by  the  first  combatants  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  it  has  acquired  universal  assent 
as  inspired  teaching,  and  the  only  matter  of  concern  is  whether 
both  swords  were  given  to  Peter,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
the  pope ;  or  one  each  to  Peter  and  John,  thus  establishing 
the  coordinate  power  of  the  emperor.  •  By  the  time  of  uie 
formularies  found  in  the  Sachsenspiegel,  so  far  as  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  is  concerned,  it  has  become  the  epitome  of  mediaeval 
political  theory.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  notice  the  extraor- 
dinary logic  of  the  vigorous  letter  of  Henry  IV.  which  accompanied 
the  equally  vigorous  letter  of  the  German  bishops  to  Gregory 
VII.,' but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  not  only  does  Henry  appeal 
to  the  words  of  Peter'  and  Paul,<  but  he  also  expressly  states 
that  the  royal  authority,  like  the  papal,  is  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  argues  quite  as  directly  and  forcibly.' 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the  texts  used  by  the  mediaeval 
writers  and  combatants.  As  Bryce  says,  "  Every  passage  was 
seized  upon  when  submission  to  the  powers  that  be  is  enjoined, 
every  instance  cited  where  obedience  had  actually  been  rendered 
to  imperial  officials,  a  special  emphasis  being  laid  on  the  sanction 
which  Christ  himself  had  given  to  Roman  dominion  by  pacifying 
the  world  through  Augustus,  by  being  born  at  the  time  of  the 
taxing,  by  paying  tribute  to  Caesar    [?],   by   saying  to    Pilate, 

'Luke  22:38.  And  they  said.'Lord,  behold  here  are  two  swords.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  It  is  enough. 

' Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  Leges  IL,  44  sq. 

3  I  Pet.  2:17.         «Gal.  1:8. 

5  For  instance,  in  his  remarkable  proclamation  following  the  affair  at  Besanfon  : 
"Cumque  per  electionem  principum  a  solo  Deo  regnum  et  imperium  nostrum  sit,  qui 
in  passione  Christi  filli  sui  duobus  gladiis  necessariis  regendum  orbem  subjecit,  cumque 
Petrus  apostolus  hac  doctrina  mundum  informaverit :  '  Deum  timete,  regem  honorifi- 
cate.'"  etc.  For  this  and  other  illustrations  from  mediaeval  thought,  see  Mathews, 
Select  MeduBval  Documents.  Bluntschli  reprints  (Theory  of  the  State,  p.  40  n.)  the 
sentence  from  the  Sachsenspiegel  mentioned  above. 
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'Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above.'"'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
medijeval  political  theory  is  one  branch  of  the  all-embracing 
theology  of  the  times.  Not  merely  within  the  circle  of  imperial 
ideas,  but  generally,  "the  state  was  held  to  be  an  organization 
willed  and  created  by  God."°  Thus  Thomas  Aquinas,  although 
he  does  not  greatly  appeal  to  Scripture,  regards  the  political  state 
not  as  did  Augustine  as  a  consequence  of  the  fall,  but  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  world's  life.  Law  in  his  estimation  was  an 
outflowing  of  the  divine  nature. 

But  the  attempt  to  discover  a  divine  and  scriptural  basis  for 
the  state  has  been  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
There  have  always  been  Savonarolas  who  would  make  Christ  king 
in  their  cities,  and  Cromwells  who  would  establish  a  kingdom  of 
saints.  Throughout  the  fierce  struggles  that  gave  birth  to  mod- 
ern Europe  and  erected  in  America  the  United  States,  armies 
have  repeatedly  alternated  drill  with  prayer  and  fighting  with 
catechizing.  One  has  but  to  recall  such  careers  as  those  of 
Calvin  and  Zwingli,  William  of  Orange  and  Winthrop ;  such 
extravagances  as  those  at  Miinster ;  such  reigns  as  that  of  James 
II.  of  England ;  such  hereditary  hatreds  as  that  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland ;  such  legislation  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  to  feel  at  once  that  politics  have  always  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  theologies. 

But  after  all,  few  if  any  of  the  theologico-political  thinkers 
of  the  past  have  troubled  to  separate  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
from  the  general  teaching  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  in  this  failure  to  distinguish,  not  only 
between  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
but  also  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  apostles, 
men  have  lost  some  of  the  distinction  that  appears  between  the 
aims  of  Jesus  and  those  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  between  his 
ideal  and  their  more  or  less  incomplete  attempts  at  realizing 
such  an  ideal. 

^  Holy  Roman  Empire,  p.   113.      Dante  {De  Monarchia)  is  probably   the    best 
erpresentative  of  this  mediaeval  political  theology  from  the  side  of  the  empire. 
=  Bluntschli,  p.  57. 
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-II. 

Jesus  nowhere  gives  systematic  teaching  in  regard  to  politics. 
His  attitude  towards  the  state  and  political  relations  is  to  be 
seen,  if  at  all,  (l)  in  his  own  life,  (2)  in  specific  statement,  (3) 
in  general  comparisons  and  implications. 

1.  As  regards  his  own  life,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  obeyed 
the  local  and  imperial  governments  under  which  he  lived,  and 
that  he  distinctly  refused  to  be  made  a  governor  or  a  king,  or  in 
any  way  to  be  involved  in  political  revolution.'  While  it  is,  of 
course,  in  the  main  true  that  this  attitude  of  conformity  was  due 
to  the  conditions  which  governed  his  work  as  a  religious  teacher, 
it  is  none  the  less  probable  that  in  it  there  was  a  recognition  of 
the  necessity  and  the  rightful  claims  of  the  state. 

2.  The  principles  which  he  enunciates  are  very  general  and 
scattered.  Nowhere  have  we  anything  like  the  fullness  and  the 
explicitness  that  mark  his  teachings  in  regard  to  marriage  and 
divorce.  The  most  celebrated  text^  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
is  rather  an  avoidance  of  specific  teaching  than  an  enunciation 
of  a  principle.  The  position  in  which  Jesus  found  himself  pre- 
cluded any  unequivocal  answer.^  That  was  why  his  opponents 
asked  the  question.  His  answer,  therefore,  was  one  that  might 
be  interpreted  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  according  to  the 
conception  his  opponents  held  as  to  whether  or  not  Caesar  really 
owned  the  coins.  Once  grant  (as  the  account  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  they  did  grant)  that  "the  image  and  superscription"  on 
the  coin  implied  the  sovereignty  of  Cassar,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus 
would  of  necessity  pronounce  the  payment  of  taxes  legitimate.* 
Deny  that  implication  and  his  reply  says  nothing  of  the  law.  It 
is,  therefore,  obvious  that  any   wide   application  of  this  text  to 

'John  6: 15;   18:36;  Acts  1: 5  jj?. 

'  Matthew  22: 18-22. 

3The  taxes  were  a  constant  cause  of  revolt.  See  Josephus,  Antiquities  of  the  Jtws, 
18:  I:  1-6;  20:5:2;  Acts  5:37. 

*That  the  effigy  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  implying  sovereignty  is  clear  from 
the  fact  in  the  revolt  against  Hadrian  they  restamped  the  Roman  coins.  See  Madden, 
Coins  of  the  Jews,  176,  203,  and  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus  (Am.  ed.,  1895),  337  «. 
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the  exigencies  of  politics  must  first  of  all  presuppose  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  the  ruler.  Besides,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  the  emphasis  was  upon  the  thought  of  rendering  to  God 
the  things  that  were  His.  The  entire  reply  was  a  rebuke  to  their 
insidious  quibbling. 

If,  however,  Jesus  be  credited  with  something  more  than  an 
ad  hominem  argument,  it  is  possible  to  go  a  step  farther  and  dis- 
cover in  these  words  something  like  a  genuine  political  principle. 
The  Jews  by  using  the  coins — for  we  waive  as  trifling  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  such  coins  were  actually  in  existence — in  so 
far  were  served  by  the  Roman  government.  They,  therefore, 
owed  it  some  service  in  return.  This  service  was  the  payment 
of  taxes.  But  it  will  not  do  to  press  this,  and  it  is  much  safer 
to  say  that  in  these  w^rds  Jesus  lays  down  no  principle  as  to  the 
righteousness  or  uniighteousness  of  any  form  of  government 
than  to  plead  them  either  as  an  excuse  for  submission  to  tyranny 
or  as  an  incentive  to  a  struggle  for  independence. 

Hardly  more  direct  is  their  application  to  the  relations  of 
church  and  state.  Dispite  the  use  made  of  them  to  lay  "the 
foundation  of  spiritual  as  distinct  from  temporal  power,  thus 
making  firm  the  base  of  true  liberalism  and  true  civilization,"  ' 
it  is  self-evident  that  Jesus  was  not  arguing  in  regard  to  a  state 
church  or  any  kindred  subject,  but  was  calling  his  questioners 
back  to  a  sense  of  their  duties  to  God.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said  it  seems  by  no  means  clear  that  Jesus  would  exclude 
obedience  to  law  from  the  duties  of  a  religious  man. 

In  Matthew  17:27  we  have  another  instance  in  which  he 
apparently  submitted  to  the  demands  of  the  tax  collector  and  even 
justified  it  by  the  aid  of  a  miracle.  But  even  if  one  were  to  reject  the 
miraculous  element  here  contained  as  inharmonious  with  the 
other  miraculous  elements  of  the  New  Testament,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  even  in  this  text  we  have  data  for  political 
teaching.  The  tax  which  he  so  paid  was  not  a  political  tax,  but 
a  religious  levy  for  the  support  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.'     It 

■  Renan,  Life  of  Jesus  (Am.  ed.,  1895),  338. 

'  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II.,  111-113.  See  also  Exodus 
30:  II  sq.;  Neh.  10:32  sq.     The  Mishna  has  a  separate  treatise  on  the  subject. 
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is  true  that  Jesus  still  submitted  to  an  existing  authority,  albeit 
ecclesiastical  rather  than  political,  but  even  here  according  to 
the  narrative,  not  altogether  without  certain  limitations.  At  any 
rate,  the  illustration  would  far  better  serve  as  an  argument  for 
tithes  than  for  taxes.  But  the  whole  incident  reads  quite  as 
much  as  anything  else  like  a  rebuke  for  the  over-zealous  haste 
with  which  Peter  promised  to  pay  the  temple  tax.  It  is  a  most 
astonishing  exegesis  that  finds  in  it  an  argument  for  freeing 
the  clergy  from  taxation  ! 

More  distinct  is  the  answer  given  by  Jesus  to  the  well  meant 
boast  of  Pilate' that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  or  acquitting: 
"  Thou  wouldst  have  no  authority  against  me,  except  it  were 
given  thee  from  above."  At  the  first  glance  it  would  appear  as 
if  these  words  are  to  be  taken  according  to  their  historical  inter- 
pretation, and  so  to  commit  Jesus  to  the  theory  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  not  to  mention  the  whole  mass  of  pusillanimity  and 
casuistry  known  as  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience.  But  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  think  of  Jesus  at  this  supreme  hour 
setting  forth  a  political  theory.  It  is  much  more  natural  to 
regard  these  words  as  a  part  of  his  philosophy  of  providence.' 
They  do  indeed  justify  Pilate  as  a  judge,  and  express  submission 
to  a  government  as  to  any  fact  of  society,  but  they  by  no  means 
make  the  right  of  kings  any  more  divine  than  a  myriad  other 
rights.     The  song  of  Browning, 

"God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world," 

would  come  far  nearer  expressing  the  attitude  of  Jesus  than  the 
sermons  of  Bishop   Berkeley. 

3.  Nor  when  we  pass  from  the  search  for  definite  statements 
to  a  consideration  of  the  implications  and  the  comparisons  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  do  we  gain  any  more  definite  results.  He  fre- 
quently uses  certain  phases  of  royal  life  to  illustrate  his  teachings  : 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  some  respects  he  said  was  like  a  would- 
be  king  who  had  rebellious  subjects  ;3  or  a  king  who  gave  a  mar- 
riage supper  to  his  son,  only  to  find  himself  insulted  ;<  or  a  king 

■  John  19: 1 1'.  3  Luke  19:11  sq. 

'Compare  Matthew  6:25-34.  •Matthew  22:2. 
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who  was  more  merciful  than  one  of  his  subjects;'  while  the 
misfortunes  that  come  upon  a  kingdom  torn  by  civil  war,  fur- 
nished him  arguments  for  proving  his  own  innocence  of  complic- 
ity with  Satan.=  These  comparisons,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  any  serious'  criticism  of  royalty,  make  it  safe  to  say,  that 
while  we  are  lacking  in  definite  political  teaching  emanating  from 
Jesus,  we  cannot  maintain  to  the  contrary,  that  he  regarded  gov- 
ernment as  an  evil.  But  his  kingdom  was  indeed  not  of  this 
world, <  and  these  comparisons  yield  no  data  for  generalization. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  certainly  a  strange  use  of  lan- 
guage to  speak  of  the  words  of  Jesus  as  those  of  a  teacher  of 
politics,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  political  document.' 
It  is  true  that  the  teachings  there  contained,  if  once  carried  out, 
will,  as  Augustine  protested,  produce  good  men  and  therefore  in 
so  far,  good  citizens.  And  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  so  to  use 
language  as  to  make  Jesus  one  of  the  long  line  of  victims  upon 
the  altar  of  political  reform.  Was  not  the  treasurer  of  his  little 
society  of  a  dozen  men  a  type  of  the  "boodler"  who,  having  made 
what  he  could  from  the  proposed  kingdom,  sold  out  its  king  ? 
And  did  not  Jesus  himself  perish  as  a  revolutionist — a  king  of  the 
Jews?  But,  after  all,  such  a  view  is  a  tribute  to  its  propounder's 
homiletical  ingenuity  rather  than  to  his  understanding  of  the  real 
life  and  significance  of  Jesus.  If  he  were  indeed  essentially  a 
political  reformer  or  idealist,  is  it  not  an  astonishing  thing  that 
he  should  have  left  no  more  teachings  in  regard  to  the  state  than 
these  scattered,  and  on  the  whole,  obscure  texts  ?  Even  the 
apostles  gave  more  political  teaching  than  he. 

'Matthew   18:23  ^?- 

'Mark  3:24;  Matthew  12:25;;. 

3  For  no  one  except  a  fanatic  would  see  in  the  somewhat  cutting  reference  to  the 
luxury  of  courts  (Matt.  II:  8;  Luke  7:25)  anything  opposed  to  monarchy  as  such- 
Nor  do  the  references  to  trials  before  kings  and  judges  (Matt.  10: 18)  imply  any 
opposition  to  the  institutions  they  represent. 

<]ohn  18:36: 

5 So,  if  we  can  understand  his  position,  Herron,  Tht  Christian  Society,  p,  51.  "It 
[The  Sermon  on  the  Mount]  is  in  no  sense  a  sermon,  least  of  all  a  discourse  on  indi- 
vidual piety,  but  a  political  document,  given  on  a  political  occasion,  as  truly  as  the 
Great  Charter  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence."     But  it  is  possible  that  the  author 
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III. 

Was  Jesus  then  an  anarchist  ? 

The  question  is  absurd  if  one  means  by  anarchy  the  philoso- 
phy of  dynamite  and  terror.  But  this,  of  course,  is  only  a 
caricature  of  a  far  more  tenable  political  philosophy.  Proud- 
hon's  "anarchic  g-overnment"  was  to  be  no  more  full  of  violence 
than  the  "  natural "  state  of  Rousseau.  The  name  has  unfortu- 
nate associations,  but,  at  least  as  the  name  of  a  philosophy,  may 
stand  for  an  ideal  condition,  which  is  to  be  the  expression  of  law. 
But  this  law  is  no  longer  as  with  Thomas  Aquinas  the  outflow  of 
the  divine  nature,  but  is  rather  the  expression  of  a  human 
nature  that  is  instinctively  to  do  that  which  is  good  not  only  in 
the  eyes  of  its  possessor,  but  also  in  those  of  his  neighbors. 

"  Anarchy  is  not  inconsistent  with  association,  but  only  with 
enforced  association.  It  means  simply  a  state  of  society  in  which 
no  one  is  bound  or  obliged  to  do  anything  (whether  to  associate 
with  others  or  anything  else);  it  is  not  opposed  to  order,  but 
only  to  enforced  order ;  nor  to  rule,  but  only  to  obligatory  rule. 
In  other  words  it  is  synonymous  with  liberty.  Under  such  a 
system,  individuals  would  simply  be  left  free  to  do  as  they  chose ; 
compulsion  would  disappear ;  the  only  bonds  in  society  would 
be  moral  bonds."' 

There  could  be  no  inherent  objection  to  calling  Jesus  this 
sort  of  anarchist  if  his  teachings  were  sufficiently  distinct  to 
justify  the  use  of  any  political  term.  It  might,  indeed,  by  its 
sensational  connections  attract  new  attention  to  his  words.  It 
would  not  be  the  first  time  novelty  has  done  yeoman  service  as 

does  not  expect  these  words  to  be  taken  literally,  but  rather  as  impassioned  rhetoric  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  have  a  bearing  upon  social  questions.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  earnest  an  effort  as  is  made  in  this  and  other  works  of  Pro- 
fessor Herron  should  be  disfigured  by  a  disregard  of  the  necessity  of  sober  statement. 
'  Salter,  Anarchy  or  Government,  p.  7.  Two  other  opinions  may  be  requoted 
from  this  little  work  :  "  In  heaven  nothing  like  what  we  call  government  on  earth  can 
exist." — Channing,  W^r^j,  p.  361.  "  Strict  anarchy  may  be  the  highest  conceivable 
grade  of  perfection  of  social  existence;  but,  if  all  men  spontaneously  did  justice  and 
loved  mercy,  it  is  plain  that  all  swords  might  advantageously  be  turned  into  plough- 
shares, and  that  the  occupation  of  judges  and  police  would  be  gone." — Huxley, 
Essays,  I.  39. 
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truth.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  first  glance  there  is 
something  of  similarity  between  Jesus'  conception  of  his  new 
social  order  and  this  benign  and  harmless  political  metaphysics, 
which,  like  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing,  is  doing  its  best  by  mas- 
querading under  an  ill-omened  name  to  startle  the  world  into 
believing  it  of  practical  importance.  But  unless  our  conception 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  altogether  incorrect,  not  only  would 
it  be  ill-advised  to  use  the  term  anarchy  in  speaking  of  his 
teaching,  but  it  would  commit  him  to  notions  of  government 
and  society,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  words,  were  utterly 
absent  from  his  thought.  For  instance,  much  of  the  plausibility 
of  this  irenic  anarchy  depends  upon  the  conception  of  the  state 
as  a  mere  coercive  regulator  of  individuals  who  need  an  umpire 
to  decide  and  enforce  the  extent  to  which  each  must  yield  to 
the  other  in  the  interest  of  social  peace.  Once  conceive  of  the 
state  as  something  more  than  this  agent  of  coercion,  and  the 
most  captivating  argument  of  the  anarchist  weakens  before  some 
Utopia  of  the  socialist  pure  and  simple.  Now  the  words  of 
Jesus  should  not  be  forced  to  train  with  those  of  either  school. 
His  thought  is  not  political.  He  stands  no  more  com- 
mitted to  an  idea  of  government  as  a  keeper  of  the  peace  than 
to  the  idea  of  government  as  a  sort  of  executive  committee  of  a 
democracy.  We  may  say  that  in  certain  particulars  his  teaching 
would  agree  with  either  conception.  But  the  point  of  its  agree- 
ment is  not  within  the  sphere  of  speculative  or  practical  politics, 
but  within  that  of  individual  duties  and  social  regeneration. 
One  can  no  more  call  him  an  anarchist  because  he  gives  no 
political  teaching  than  he  can  call  him  a  surgeon  because  he 
never  speaks  of  medicines. 

And,  indeed,  his  silence  in  itself  is  opposed  to  all  anti-gov- 
ernmental opinions.  For  it  is  not  of  the  same  sort  as  his  silence 
with  regard  to  social  infamies.  In  such  cases  as  slavery  and 
prostitution,  his  silence  was  possible  because  in  his  general  teach- 
ings are  contained  forces  which  would  inevitably  bring  about 
their  destruction.  But,  in  the  case  of  government,  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  ideal  social 
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order  are  destructive.  If  we  once  more  look  at  the  matter  his- 
torically, it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  interpretation  of  his  own 
age  his  silence  was  not  regarded  as  anarchistic ;  and  in  later 
times  it  has  been  true  that  while  some  peoples  who  have  come 
under  his  direct  influence  have  developed  democracies,  in  no 
case  of  importance,  at  least,  is  it  true  that  they  have  been  hos- 
tile to  governments  as  such.  The  Puritan  was  no  less  a  cham- 
pion of  strong  government  than  the  Cavalier.  The  contrary 
interpretation  which  was  placed  upon  his  teachings  by  some 
Christians  of  different  centuries  was  clearly  sporadic  and  due  to 
a  misapprehension  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  That  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  early  centuries  regarded  their  faith  as  inimical  to 
the  Roman  empire  may  be  true,  but  even  in  this  case,  in  a  sin- 
gularly materialistic  fashion,  they  expected  that  in  the  place  of 
that  empire  which  was  persecuting  them,  or  which  was  going  down 
before  the  barbarians  because  of  its  vice,  there  would  come,  not 
anarchy,  but  another  kingdom  which  would  be  genuinely  monar- 
chical— the  everlasting  kingdom  of  their  Christ.  In  other  words, 
the  very  misconception  of  the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  is  an 
evidence  that  they  did  not  regard  these  teachings  as  anarchistic. 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  philosophy  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
man,  both  real  and  ideal,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
union  which  he  holds  up  is  not  that  of  an  aggregation,  but  is 
organic.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  the  union  of  brothers  over 
whom  God  himself  is  to  reign.  Mankind  is  not  composed  of 
insulated  individuals,  but  of  social  beings,  who  seek  not  a  con- 
venient association  for  exchange  and  other  economic  purposes, 
but  an  absorbing  and  organic  union  with  one  another  as  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  If  Jesus  bids  his  disciples  not  to  be  called 
rabbi,'  it  is  not  only  that  he  may  teach  them  lessons  of  humility, 
but  also  because  he  himself  is  their  Master.  Indeed,  within  the 
little  group  of  his  immediate  followers  there  is  a  hint  of  there 
having  been  some  organization."     To  imagine  that  Jesus  was  so 

■Matt.  23:8. 

•This  may  be  conjectured  from  the  arrangement  of  the  names  in  the  lists  of  the 
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visionary  as  to  imagine  that  the  unregulated  promptings  of  a 
community  are  sufficient  to  insure  order,  is  to  forget  his  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,'  his  regard  for  the  conventionalities  of 
ceremonial  purifications;'  his  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the 
the  work  of  John  ;  3  his  systematic  evangelization  of  Palestine  ;  < 
the  repeated  counse'  and  instruction  which  he  showered  upon  his 
followers.  These  facts,  it  is  true,  do  not  point  towards  a  theory  of 
the  state,  but  they  certainly  suggest  a  mind  that  was  eminently 
ordered  and  respectful  of  formal  rather  than  instinctive  order. 

IV. 

Was  then  Jesus  a  socialist,  a  monarchist,  a  democrat?  Again 
must  it  be  said  he  was  neither.  He  stands  committed  to  no 
political  teaching.  In  this  particular  he  is  unique  among 
the  great  teachers  who  have  affected  the  West.  Others,  like 
Plato  and  Mahomet,  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  system- 
atic thought  or  circumstances  and  have  weighted  their  philoso- 
phy and  their  religion  with  political  teachings  that  were  either  so 
ideal  as  to  be  impracticable  or  so  practicable  as  to  be  soon  out- 
grown. Jesus  felt  the  force  of  the  same  temptation. =  It  was 
not  through  apathy  that  he  refused  to  enter  the  sphere  of  polit- 
ical thought.  The  people  demanded  it,  the  professional  teachers 
expected  it,  the  Romans  in  name  punished  him  for  it.  But 
with  that  concentration  and  foresight  that  continually  grows 
upon  the  student  of  his  life,  he  held  himself  sternly  to  the  duties 
of  a  preacher  of  religion  and  morals.  It  was  enough  when  he 
had  shown  the  fatherly  monarchy  of  God,  and  the  fraternal 
obedience  of  men.  As  in  the  case  of  the  family,  the  details 
through  which  this  conception  of  society  should  be  approximated 
would  be  determined  by  the  spirit  of  brotherliness  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  circumstance  and  time. 

apostles  (Matt.  lo  :  2-4  ;  Mark  3 :  16-19 ;  Luke  6  :  14-16).  In  all  accounts  the  same 
names  (so  far  as  they  can  be  identified)  occur  in  the  same  group  of  four,  and  the  first 
of  each  of  these  groups  is  always  Peter,  Philip,  James. 

■•  Mark  6:14.  »  Mark  1:44.  3 John  4  : 1-3. 

■•  Mark  i :  35-37.     Compare  his  sending  out  of  his  disciples  for  the  same  purpose. 

i  Matt.  4  :  8. 
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If  men  desire  the  sanction  of  Jesus  for  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, they  must  appeal  not  to  specific  sayings,  but  to  this  spirit 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  ideal  order.  The  test  of  a  theory  or 
a  fact  of  government  must  not  be  Does  Jesus  teach  it?  but  Does 
it  make  for  that  fraternity  that  is  his  ideal  for  society  ?  Such 
a  tendency  is  conceivably  the  result  of  almost  any  form  of  polit- 
ical organization.  Jesus  himself  most  naturally  used  the  monar- 
chical vocabulary  of  his  people  just  as  Plato  used  that  of  the 
Athenian  aristocratic  democracy.  But  he  thereby  stands  not  at 
all  committed  to  monarchy  as  the  ultimate  form  of  government. 
Yet  for  that  reason  the  democrat  and  the  socialist  cannot  claim 
his  exclusive  authority.  For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  Jesus  was  not  a  political  thinker,  and  that  he  has  left  no 
divinely  sanctioned  form  for  political  association,  A  govern- 
ment is  Christian,  not  because  it  is  of  this  or  that  form,  but 
because  it  is  attempting  to  realize  the  principles  of  frater- 
nity and  love  that  underlie  the  entire  social  teachings  of  Jesus. 
If  it  be  objected  that  no  such  government  can  exist,  that  force 
and  not  love  is  still  the  essential  element  of  the  state,  the  only 
rational  reply  is  one  of  doubt  that  is  itself  hope.  For  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  not  more 
operative  in  politics  than  men  think ;  and  it  may  well  be  hoped 
that  so  long  as  this  possibility  lasts,  that,  as  the  conceptions  of 
man  and  society  and  the  family  have  more  and  more  come  under 
the  sway  of  the  thought  of  Jesus,  so  too  politics  are  approach- 
ing, be  it  never  so  slowly,  that  justice  and  altruism  which  are  to 
be  the  world's  when  once  its  kingdoms  have  become  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ. 

And   one  dares  to  write   thus  in  the  face  of  Armenia  and 

American  municipalities! 

Shailer  Mathews. 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.     V. 

In  our  efforts  to  fix  the  true  position  of  sociology  we  have 
now  considered  its  relations  to  cosmology,  biology,  and  anthro- 
pology. It  remains  to  consider  its  relations  to  psychology.  The 
founder  of  sociology  placed  it  next  above  biology  in  the  scale  of 
diminishing  generality  and  increasing  complexity,  and  maintained 
that  it  had  that  science  as  its  natural  basis  and  as  the  substratum 
into  which  its  roots  penetrated.  Herbert  Spencer,  although  he 
treated  psychology  as  a  distinct  science  and  placed  it  between 
biology  and  sociology  in  his  system  of  Synthetic  Philosophy, 
made  no  attempt  to  affiliate  sociology  upon  psychology,  while  on 
the  contrary  he  did  exert  himself  to  demonstrate  that  it  has 
exceedingly  close  natural  affinities  with  biology,  as  was  shown  in 
the  third  paper.  At  the  close  of  that  paper  the  fact  came  clearly 
forth  that  almost  the  only  legitimate  comparisons  between  society 
and  a  living  organism  were  those  in  which  the  nervous  system 
was  taken  as  the  term  of  comparison.  In  other  words,  it  was 
clear  even  then  that  the  class  of  attributes  in  the  individual  animal 
with  which  those  of  society  could  best  be  compared  were  its 
psychic  attributes.  If  we  are  to  have  a  science  of  psychology 
distinct  from  biology  these  attributes  belong  to  that  science,  and 
hence  it  is  really  psychology  and  not  biology  upon  which 
sociology  directly  rests.  I  hope  to  show  the  importance  of  this 
truth  both  from  the  purely  logical  and  also  from  the  wholly 
practical  side. 

Psychology,  as  the  science  of  mind,  embraces  the  entire  field 
of  psychic  phenomena.  This  field  is  not  restricted  to  the  purely 
intellectual  operations  which  have  formed  the  exclusive  subject 
of  philosophy  until  a  quite  recent  date,  nor  even  to  the  more 
enlarged  field  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect  embraced  in  more 
modern  works ;    it  reaches  out  and  gathers  to  its  fold  that  other 
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not  merely  neglected  but  generally  despised  field  variously  called 
the  passions,  the  affections,  and  the  emotions.  In  short  every- 
thing which  is  not  clearly  a  vital  attribute  —  is  not  exclusively 
concerned  in  furthering  the  functions  of  life  —  must  belong  to 
mind  and  form  a  part  of  psychology.  The  subdivision  of  mind 
which  I  prefer  is  that  into  sense  and  intellect,  using  the  word 
sense  as  synonymous  with  feeling  in  general.  But  as  most  forms 
of  intellection  may  be  regarded  as  modes  of  thinking,  it  is  some- 
times clearer  to  draw  the  antithesis  between  feeling  and  thought. 
But  as  adjective  forms  are  convenient  and  as  all  feelings  are  in 
the  philosophical  sense  affections^  it  often  strengthens  the  con- 
ception to  refer  to  the  feelings  in  this  general  sense  as  constitu 
ting  the  affective  side  of  mind,  or  the  affective  faculties. 
Similarly,  as  all  intellectual  processes  grow  out  of  the  primary 
process  of  perception,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  designate 
these  as  constituting  the  perceptive  side  of  mind.  From  still 
another  point  of  view  the  science  of  psychology  may  be  divided 
into  subjective  and  objective.  Affective  phenomena  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  subject  and  yield  no  notion  of  the  object,  while 
perceptive  phenomena  have  for  their  primary  function  to  acquaint 
the  subject  with  the  qualities  of  the  object.  We  thus  have  the 
two  great  fields  of  subjective  and  objective  psychology. 

But  it  matters  not  what  terms  we  use,  the  distinction  is  always 
the  same  and  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  is  much  confused 
in  modern  discussions,  and  the  word  "mind,"  which  formerly 
always  meant  the  operations  of  the  intellect  only,  has  come  in 
recent  times  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  feeling  only,  the  think- 
ing process  itself  being  described  as  a  form  of  feeling.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  this  cannot  be  denied,  for  without  feeling 
there  could  be  no  consciousness ;  still  the  subjective  process, 
feeling,  can  be  distinguished  from  the  objective  product,  knowl- 
edge, and  the  two  fields  kept  apart. 

Mind  is  of  biological  origin.  Feeling  was  first  developed 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  survival  for  the  protection  of 
plastic  organisms,  taking  the  positive  form  of  pleasure  to  induce 
them  to  seek  nourishment    and   reproduce    their  kind,  and  the 
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negative  form  of  pain  to  induce  them  to  escape  enemies  and 
other  dangers.  These  were  sufficient  for  all  the  lower  forms  of 
life  and  constitute  almost  the  only  form  of  psychic  manifestation 
below  the  human  stage.  With  man,  however,  and,  in  an 
embryonic  form,  in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  a  new  element 
was  introduced,  first  exclusively  as  an  aid  to  the  will,  which  is  the 
active  expression  of  the  affective  powers.  This  was  the  per- 
ceptive element,  by  means  of  which  the  ends  of  being  were 
rendered  more  secure,  and  the  creatures  in  which  it  was  most 
highly  developed  became  the  winners  in  the  race.  Man  proved 
to  be  the  specially  favored  of  all  the  earth's  inhabitants  in  this 
most  important  respect,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  become  not 
only  master  of  all  other  life  but  of  the  physical  forces  of 
nature  as  well. 

Although,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  paper,  the  intellect,  as 
the  result  of  superior  brain-development,  is  the  one  leading 
attribute  that  distinguishes  the  human  race  from  all  other  races 
and  constitutes  man,  still,  it  was  not  developed  at  the  expense  of, 
or  as  a  substitute  for,  his  affective  faculties,  but  pari  passu  with 
them  and  as  an  aid  to  them.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  it  is  these 
affective  attributes  that  hold  the  first  place  and  constitute  that  to 
which  all  others  are  subservient.  Intellect  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  only  a  means  to  the  end.  The  end  itself  is  the  good.  If 
life  be  considered  desirable  the  preservation  and  continuation  of 
life  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  good.  But  closer  analysis  shows 
that  even  this  may,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as 
a  means.  The  good  itself  is  distinct  from  it.  We  are  thus  met 
by  the  necessity  of  making  a  broad  distinction  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  sociology.  The  biological  must  be  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  psychological  standpoint.  The  former  is 
that  of  function,  the  latter  that  of  feeling.  It  is  convenient  and 
almost  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a  correct  conception  of  these 
relations,  to  personify  Nature,  as  it  were,  and  bring  her  into 
strong  contrast  with  the  sentient  creature.  Thus  viewed,  each 
may  be  conceived  to  have  its  own  special  end.  The  end  of 
Nature  is  function,  i.  e.,  life      It  is  biological.     The  end  of  the 
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creature  is  feeling,  i.  e.,  it  is  psychic.  From  the  standpoint  of 
Nature,  feeling  is  a  means  to  function.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  organism,  functfon  is  a  means  to  feeling.  Pleasure  and  pain 
came  into  existence  in  order  that  a  certain  class  of  beings  might 
live,  but  those  beings,  having  been  given  existence,  now  live  in 
order  to  enjoy.  This  enjoyment  of  life,  which  we  may  say  was 
not  contemplated  by  Nature,  or  to  use  Weismann's  expression, 
was  "unintended,"  and  which  forms  no  necessary  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  Nature,  becomes,  once  it  has  been  introduced, 
the  sole  end  of  the  beings  capable  of  it.  As  Nature  cares  nothing 
for  their  enjoyments  and  is  indifferent  to  their  sufferings  so  they 
in  turn  care'  nothing  for  her  great  scheme  of  evolution,  and 
would  not  make  the  smallest  personal  sacrifice  to  further  it.  Yet, 
from  the  ver.y  manner  in  which  this  new  element  came  into  the 
world,  this  single  pursuit  of  their  own  good  proves  to  be  that 
which  could  alone  secure  the  success  of  Nature's  scheme. 
Pleasure  means  life  and  pain  means  death.  This  new  element  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  moral  element.  No  such  element 
exists  in  Nature  outside  of  this  class  of  beings.  Nature  is 
wholly  mimoral.  The  moral  world  is  a  comparatively  restricted 
one.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to  animal  life,  includingof  course 
human  life.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  To  Nature  at  large  it 
is  nothing.  To  the  sentient  world  it  is  everything.  Man 
belongs  to  that  world  and  it  is  everything  to  him.  Only  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  recognize  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Nature  except  accidentally,  or  at  most  incidentally.  The 
realization  of  this  truth  is  calculated  to  teach  him  that  modesty 
which  is  essential  even  to  his  own  welfare.  The  prevalent  view 
that  ethics  is  a  vast  system  coextensive  with  the  universe  belongs 
to  that  class  of  vainglorious  conceptions  that  make  up  the 
anthropocentric  philosophy  of  the  prescientific  period  and  of  the 
uninformed  generally,  and  tends,  like  all  crude  and  vaunting 
ideas,  to  render  men  arrogant  and  intolerant.  But  having  said 
thus  much  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  also  that  sociology  has 
no  other  course  left  than  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
good  is  everything. 
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Now  the  good,  at  bottom,  is  nothing  else  than  agreeable  sen- 
sation as  it  was  developed  for  the  preservation  of  life.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  this  as  trifling  or  unworthy  do 
not  consider,  usually  do  not  know,  that  this  was  the  only  way  by 
which  the  scheme  of  Nature  could  be  carried  out.  Without  it  not 
only  could  man  never  have  come  into  existence,  but  there  could 
have  been  nothing  in  existence  higher  than  the  vegetable.  This 
agreeable  sensation  which  early  takes  the  form  of  pleasure  posses- 
ses every  conceivable  degree,  not  merely  of  intensity  or  pitch,  but 
also  of  quality  or  timbre.  It  is  all  in  itself  good.  It  is  the  good. 
All  pleasure  is  not  only  good  but  right  if  it  results  in  no  harm. 
But  to  result  in  harm  is  simply  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  so  that  the 
proposition  is  correct  in  its  simple  form  if  we  give  the  right  mean- 
ing to  words.  But  in  consequence  of  these  degrees  in  the  intensity 
and  quality  of  pleasures  everything  becomes  relative,  and  moral- 
ity is  reduced  to  choosing  among  pleasures  those  which  are  best. 
Here  again  the  primary  principle  applies.  Best  is  the  superlative 
of  good,  and  the  good  is  pleasure.  So  the  best  is  the  greatest 
pleasure.  The  ethical  end  is  to  secure  the  maximum  absolute 
enjoyment.  No  one  would  question  these  statements  if  they 
were  applied  to  animals.  They  are  equally  true  of  men,  and 
philosophers  simply  deceive  themselves  when  they  deny  them 
and  seek  to  bring  in  some  foreign  element.  What  they  do  is 
wrongly  to  limit  the  term  pleasure  to  the  coarser,  sensual  forms 
and  deny  its  applicability  to  the  higher,  spiritual  forms.  But  the 
two  pass  insensibly  into  each  other  and  no  line  can  be  drawn 
that  will  completely  separate  them.  They  are  all  good  in  them- 
selves and  some  only  seem  bad  relatively  to  others.  The  least 
refined  pleasures  are  in  fact  the  most  essential.  They  are  most 
closely  connected  with  function.  They  were  the  first  developed 
and  served,  as  they  will  always  serve,  their  purpose  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme  of  Nature  —  the  preservation,  increase,  and  continua- 
tion of  life.  If  possible,  therefore,  they  have  an  even  higher 
sanction  than  the  more  refined  pleasures,  which  do  not  serve  to 
the  same  extent,  if  at  all,  the  disinterested  ends  of  Nature,  and 
exist   far  more  for  their   own  sake,   egoistically.      This    shows 
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clearly  that  the  problem  of  ethics  is  to  secure  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure. It  is  discovered  that  the  higher,  spiritual  pleasures  are  the 
most  enduring.  Although  they  may  lack  something  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  other  class  they  much  more  than  counterbalance  this 
loss  by  their  superior  permanence.  They  thus  possess  greater 
volume.  It  is  clear  that  in  securing  them  the  gain  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  pleasure.  This  is  really  the  only  meaning  that  the 
word  "gain"  can  have.  The  relative  worthiness  of  pleasures  is 
therefore  ultimately  based  on  the  quantity  of  pleasure  yielded. 
It  is  this  and  nothing  else  that  is  meant  when  virtue  is  enjoined 
and  vice  condemned. 

In  any  attempt  to  draw  up  a  scale  of  pleasures  in  their  ascend- 
ing order  the  localized  sexual  feeling  would  probably  be  put  at 
the  bottom  as  the  most  purely  physical  and  least  spiritual,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  it  is  the  most  essential  of  all,  having  to 
do  with  the  preservation  not  merely  of  the  individual  but  of  the 
race.  Next  in  order  would  come  the  pleasure  yielded  by  the 
organs  of  incretion  and  nutrition  (tongue,  palate,  stomach,  etc.). 
These  are  also  second  in  importance  and  serve  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  individual.  The  third  place  would  be  taken  by  the 
pleasures  of  hearing  and  sight  upon  which  the  fine  arts  rest. 
Although  they  probably  yield  to  enlightened  races  more  satisfac- 
tion than  the  ones  already  named,  no  one  will  claim  that  they 
possess  any  such  importance  from  the  broader  standpoint  of 
function  and  life.  The  pleasures  of  the  emotions  might  be  given 
the  fourth  place.  They  are  both  refined  and  enduring,  and  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  all  that  the  majority  of  mankind  value  in 
the  world.  Yet  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  so  intimately  linked 
with  the  sexual  instinct  as  to  be  virtually  a  part  of  it,  as  maternal 
and  conjugal  affection,  they  seem  to  exist  chiefly  for  their  own 
sake,  neither  preserving,  perpetuating,  nor  enhancing  life.  This 
class  of  pleasures  passes  gradually  up,  as  the  result  of  increasing 
sympathy,  from  those  of  mere  friendship  and  mutual  attachment, 
through  love  of  the  helpless,  to  the  purest  altruism,  which  may 
be  set  down  as  a  fifth  class  of  pleasures. 

The  pleasure  of  "  doing  good  "  is  among  the  most  delicious  of 
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which  the  human  faculties  are  capable,  and  becomes  the  perma- 
nent stimulus  to  thousands  of  worthy  lives.     It  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  of  all  motives,  and  by  some  as  the  ultimate 
goal  toward  which  all  action  should  aspire.     It  should  first  be 
observed  that  the  very  act  of  doing  good  presupposes  evil,  i.  e., 
pain.     Doing  good  is  necessarily  either  increasing  pleasure  or 
diminishing  pain.     Now  if  all  devoted  themselves  to  doing  good 
it  is  maintained  that  the  sufferings  of  the  world  would  be  chiefly 
abolished.     Admitting  that  there  are  some  evils  that  no  human 
efforts  could  remove,  and  supposing  that  by  united  altruism  all 
removable  evils  were  done  away,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
altruists  to   do.     By  their  own  acts  they  would  have  deprived 
themselves  of  a  calling.     They  must  be  miserable,  since  the  only 
enjoyment   they  deemed   worthy  of  experiencing  would   be  no 
longer  possible,  and  this  suffering  from  ennui  would  be  among 
those  which  lie  beyond  human  power  to  alleviate.     An  altruistic 
act  would  then  alone  consist  in  inflicting  pain  on  one's  self  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  affording  others  an  opportunity  to   derive 
pleasure  from  the  act  of  relieving  it.     I  do  not  put  the  matter  in 
this  light  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  altruism,  but  simply  to 
show  how  short-sighted  most  ethical  reasoning  is.     In  the  second 
place  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  however  pure  and  exalted  this  class  of 
pleasure  may  be,  it  is  one  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain.    Life 
for  the  average  person  is  more  or  less  of  a  humdrum  routine,  and 
opportunities  for  noble  acts  are  rare.    Any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  normal  course  of  uniform  politeness,  kindness,  uprightness, 
and    honesty,    becomes    dramatic    or    quixotic,    and    is    readily 
detected  as  a  sham.     Only  in  hospital  and  asylum  work  is  there 
room  to  devote  a  life  to  ministration,  and  even  there  it  is  found 
that  scientific  nursing  is  better  than  the  mere  display  of  sympathy 
and  zeal. 

For  my  own  part  I  never  have  regarded  the  altruistic  as  the 
highest  and  purest  of  human  motives.  I  place  above  them  in 
this  scale  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  and  would  make  this  the 
sixth  and  last  class.  The  brain  is  not  merely  the  organ  of  know- 
ing.    It  is  an  emotional  center  also,  and  the  feelings  to  which 
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its  exercise  give  rise  are  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  feeling  of  all  that  we  have  considered.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  domain  of  function.  To 
the  race  they  contribute  nothing.  Nature  never  intended  that 
they  should  exist,  for  they  are  of  no  use  to  her.  Their  service 
is  a  personal  one  to  the  possessor  of  this  faculty,  and  not  to  the 
world.  I  shall  soon  show  their  bearing  upon  our  science  of 
sociology.  For  the  present  I  am  considering  them  from  the 
standpoint  not  only  of  psychology  but  of  subjective  psychology, 
as  I  have  defined  it.  The  pleasures  of  the  intellect,  if  they  do  not 
do  good  in  the  altruistic  sense,  at  least  do  no  harm.  They 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  the  sensual  or  physical  of  all 
pleasures.  They  are  rarely  intense,  but  they  are  the  most  last- 
ing of  all  pleasures.  They  are  purely  spiritual,  and  least  capa- 
ble of  abuse.  They  possess  a  certain  dignity  and  nobility  beyond 
all  others.  Finally,  they  are  not  difficult  to  secure,  and  nearly 
or  quite  every  person  may  partake  freely  of  them  during  the 
greater  part  of  life.  They  are  numerous,  but  the  principal  ones 
belong  to  two  groups.  These  groups  may  be  respectively  denom- 
inated the  acquisitive  and  the  cotistructive,  or  the  receptive  and  the 
reproductive.  "  Reason,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  is  female  in  its 
nature;  it  can  only  bring  forth  after  it  has  conceived."'  The 
earlier  portion  of  every  one's  life  is  devoted  to  acquiring — I  will 
not  say  knowledge,  would  that  it  were !  It  is  devoted  to  laying 
in  the  store  from  which  it  is  to  draw  during  the  later  parts.  In 
a  properly  organized  mind  and  under  a  just  system  of  education 
this  acquirement  is  chiefly  knowledge,  either  of  things  or  of 
actions.  It  is  either  learning  what  or  learning  how.  Now,  as 
each  individual  must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  learn  everything 
for  himself,  the  education  of  each  new  generation  would  be  a 
matter  for  utter  despair  if  there  were  no  extenuating  circum- 
stances. The  human  mind  would  no  more  nourish  itself  from 
considerations  of  cold  calculation  than  would  the  body  of  either 
man  or  animals  without  an  immediate  personal  motive  constantly 

'Die  Vernunft  ist  weiblicher  Natur  :  sie  kann  nur  geben,  nachdem  sie  empfangen 
hat.    Schopenhauer.     £>ie  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstillung,  Vol.  I.,  Leipzig,  1859,  p.  59 
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impelling  it  in  that  direction.  Not  only  the  past  intellectual 
success  but  the  future  hope  of  mankind  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
mind  is  endowed  with  an  appetite.  The  satisfaction  of  this  mental 
appetite  is,  with  the  single  exception  next  to  be  noted,  the  high- 
est, most  enduring,  and  most  profitable  of  all  human  enjoyments. 
It  is  a  solace  which  all  may  find,  a  luxury  which  never  surfeits 
or  reacts  unfavorably,  a  passion  whose  unlimited  indulgence  is 
always  safe.  For  all  these  reasons  the  volume  of  enjoyment  thus 
derived  is  greater  than  that  derived  from  any  of  the  sources  hitherto 
considered. 

But  there  is  one  still  higher  pleasure,  the  most  exalted  of 
all.  This  is  the  discovery  of  truth.  Sweet  as  may  be  this  receptive 
process, —  the  act  of  intellectual  conception — ,  the  productive 
or  reproductive  process  —  the  act  of  intellectual  parturition  —  is 
yet  sweeter.  The  raw  materials  that  have  been  received  into  the 
mind  through  all  the  senses,  the  results  of  experience  and  edu- 
cation, undergo  a  process  of  gestation,  as  it  were,  and  are  devel- 
oped into  new  shapes.  To  drop  the  figure,  the  innumerable 
items  of  acquired  knowledge  are  brought  into  relations  with  one 
another,  compared,  combined,  and  organized  into  conceptions  of 
varying  degrees  of  generality.  Truth  is  the  recognition  of 
identity  under  varying  aspects.  The  mind  devotes  itself  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  amidst  all  the  manifold  elements  of  its  stored 
materials.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  thinking.  The  identities 
are  usually  between  the  higher  psychic  units.  The  primary  psy- 
chic unit  is  simple  perception,  but  it  is  not  until  a  multitude  of 
registered  perceptions  have  been  organized  into  units  of  higher 
degrees  that  the  process  of  identification  begins.  The  higher  the 
degree  of  the  units  the  greater  their  resemblance  to  one 
another,  and  very  complex  psychic  units  are  perceived  to  be  all 
closely  related.  All  knowing  is  a  perception  of  relations,  and 
this  highest  form  of  knowing  is  the  perception  of  the  relations 
that  subsist  among  the  largest  psychic  aggregates.  This  may 
take  the  form  of  generalization  and  be  a  classification  of  such 
aggregates.  The  truth  then  discovered  is  the  position  of  the 
various  conceptions  in  the  hierarchy.     But  these  conceptions  are 
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not  merely  subjective.  They  are  built  of  materials  from  the 
outside  world  and  they  represent  conditions  existing  in  that 
world.  Only  in  so  far  as  they  do  this  are  they  truths.  But  not 
to  dwell  on  the  psychology  of  the  subject,  what  here  concerns 
us  is  the  fact  that  every  such  act  of  the  mind  is  attended  with 
an  intense  satisfaction.  It  seems  almost  a  mockery  to  call  it  a 
pleasure,  so  far  above  all  those  experiences  commonly  called 
pleasures  does  it  rise,  but  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  same  great 
psychic  group  as  all  other  pleasures,  and  our  language  lacks  the 
appropriate  term  to  characterize  it. 

The  power  to  discover  truth  exists  in  all  minds,  but  in  most, 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  very  feeble,  while  comparatively  few 
ever  attempt  to  exercise  it.  This  is,  therefore,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  race,  a  limited  source  of  gratification,  but  it  is 
capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  makes  up  in  its  sterling 
worth  what  it  lacks  in  range  and  universality.  Without  it  there 
would  be  no  science,  for  science  rests  upon  the  discovery  of 
truth  and  not  merely  upon  the  accumulation  of  facts.  The  real 
moral  progress  of  the  world  is  due  to  science,  and  therefore  this 
motive  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  altruistic  of  all. 

It  thus  appears  that  as  a  rule  those  desires  whose  satisfaction 
is  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  nature  or  function  are 
least  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  or  feeling. 
That  is  to  say,  the  more  essential  they  are  to  life  the  less  pleas- 
ure they  yield,  and  vice  versa.  The  first  of  these  qualities  may 
be  called  necessity,  the  second  utility,  and,  thus  defined,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  desire  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  utility. 

The  several  classes  of  human  pleasures,  therefore,  as  treated 
above,  arranged  in  the  descending  order  of  their  necessity  and 
ascending  order  of  their  utility,  will  stand  as  follows:  i.  Repro- 
ductive. 2.  Nutritive.  3.  ./Esthetic.  4.  Emotional.  5.  Moral. 
6.  Intellectual. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  scale  of  pleasures 
because,  as  we  shall  now  perceive,  they  constitute  the  basis  of 
all  human  activity.  It  is  upon  this  affective  part  of  mind  that 
sociology  rests,  and  not  upon  its  intellectual  part.     Sociology  is 
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a  science  and  as  such  it  deals  with  a  field  of  phenomena  con- 
trolled by  certain  forces.  The  social  forces  are  human  motives, 
and  all  motives,  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  term  have  feeling  as 
their  end.  To  attain  pleasure  or  avoid  pain  is  the  only  incentive 
to  action.  All  motives  are  desires,  and  the  term  which  expresses 
the  aggregate  of  desires  is  will.  Desire,  as  I  have  formerly 
shown,'  is  a  true  natural  force.  The  motor  of  the  social  world 
is  will.  It  is  what  I  have  called  the  dynamic  agetit  in  society. 
The  full  import  of  this  truth  will  be  brought  out  in  the  seventh 
paper.  I  have  merely  worked  up  to  it  here  to  show  the  direct 
manner  in  which  sociology  bears  upon  psychology. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  affec- 
tive side  of  the  mind,  or  subjective  psychology.  It  is  in  this 
region  that  the  motive  power  of  social  operations  has  been 
found  to  reside.  However  trivial  the  affections  may  seem  to 
the  metaphysician,  they  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  sociol- 
ogist. But  while  they  constitute  the  source  of  power  in  social 
events  this  is  their  entire  function.  They  constitute  the  dynamic 
agent  and  nothing  else.  To  render  this  power  effective  a  direc- 
tive agent  is  required.  This  is  furnished  by  the  intellect.  It  is 
the  guide  of  the  feelings.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  these  two  agencies.  Both  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  so  complicated  a  mechanism  as  society.  The  familiar 
comparison  of  society  to  an  ocean  steamer  remains  the  clearest 
that  has  been  proposed.  The  feelings  embodied  in  will  are 
represented  by  the  engines,  while  the  intellect  is  typified  in  the 
helm.  The  former  in  both  cases  is  clearly  the  primary  constit- 
uent, and  yet  without  the  latter  it  would  fail  of  its  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  what  has  been  said 
applies  only  to  man  and  society.  Lower  in  the  scale  of  life  we 
practically  have  the  dynamic  without  the  directive  agent. 
Unreasoning  beings  are  devoid  of  a  guide.  They  follow  their 
feelings  only.  They  are  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  The 
substitutes  are,  first,  a  close  adaptation  to  their  environment,  so 
that  there  are,  so  to  speak,  no  reefs,  shoals,  or  rocks,  upon  which 

'Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II.,  p.  95  ff.     Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  pp.  5S,  94- 
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they  can  be  wrecked,  all  not  thus  adapted  having  already  been 
wrecked;  and,  second  (which  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the 
first),  instincts,  that  have  been  developed  through  selective 
elimination,  and  which  limit  the  feelings  and  will  to  particular 
grooves  in  which  they  may  safely  act.  It  is  upon  this  that 
depends  all  the  social  advance  that  animals  have  made,  and  the 
study  of  animal  sociology  would  differ  from  that  of  human  in 
dealing  with  instincts  and  adaptations  instead  of  rational  acts. 
So  that  while  all  associative  phenomena  rest  on  subjective 
psychology,  distinctively  human  association  depends  upon  and 
presupposes  a  fully  developed  rational  faculty. 

I  have  called  this  the  perceptive,  as  distinguished  from  the 
affective  side  of  mind.  This  term,  though  inadequate  to  express 
the  highest  processes  of  the  intellect  is  well  adapted  to  describe 
the  incipient  stages  of  rational  life.  Since  the  new  biology  has 
taught  us  to  account  for  every  organ  and  attribute  by  the  law  of 
advantage,  the  intellect  of  man  has  presented  the  most  marked 
obstacle  to  this  mode  of  interpreting  nature.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  Weismann  and  Wallace,  the  leading  apostles  of  the  neo- 
Darwinian  school,  that  the  highest  intellectual  faculties  cannot 
be  thus  accounted  for.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  I  am  the  only  one 
who  has  attempted  to  show  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  I  cannot 
go  far  into  the  question  in  this  paper,  and  must  be  content  for 
the  most  part  to  refer  to  the  place'  where  I  have  developed  the 
thought.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  intellect  must  be  considered 
as  the  result  of  ages  of  slow  development,  that  it  began  far  back 
in  the  animal  series,  and  that  its  sole  purpose  originally  was  to 
assist  the  will  in  attaining  the  objects  of  desire.  Its  primary 
stage  I  call  intuition,  passing  into  intuitive  reason  and  judgment. 
The  first  form  of  knowing  was  a  perception  of  relations,  and 
this  fully  justifies  the  expression  perceptive  faculties.  Their  whole 
purpose  was  the  creature's  advantage,  and  they  formed  as  legiti- 
mate a  subject  for  natural  selection  to  work  upon  as  any  other. 
The  particular  brain  structures  requisite  to  serve  as  organs  of 
direction  were   immediately  affected   by  the   selective   process, 

■  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  Part  II. 
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and  developed  normally  under  its  influence.  And  thus  was  built 
up,  cell  upon  cell,  the  enlarged  brain  of  the  highest  animals,  and 
especially  of  man,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
point  where  mental  forces  completely  gained  the  mastery  over 
physical  ones,  so  that  the  only  advantageous  qualities  worth 
mentioning  were  those  that  helped  him  to  foresee,  circumvent, 
and  outwit  the  rest  of  creation.  The  evolving  intellect  through- 
out all  this  long  presocial  and  premoral  period  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  egoistic  interests  of  individuals,  acquiring  sagacity, 
shrewdness,  and  tact,  and  exercising  cunning,  craft,  strategy  and 
diplomacy  in  attaining  its  ends. 

But  this  cunning  was  not  wholly  applied  to  animate  things. 
A  large  stream  of  it  took  the  direction  of  circumventing  and 
taming  the  physical  forces  of  nature.  Cunning  thus  applied  W£is 
called  ingenuity  and  resulted  in  invention.  This  proved  the  most 
advantageous  use  to  which  the  new  agency  could  be  put,  and  led 
to  the  development  of  the  arts.  Man  may  have  been  gregarious 
before  there  were  any  arts,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  social.  Society,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  must  have 
originated  simultaneously  with  the  earliest  form  of  art.  We  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  art  without  society  or  society  without  art. 
The  development  of  society  has  been  the  development  of  art, 
and  human  civilization  has  advanced  through  all  the  stages  of 
culture  into  which  ethnologists  subdivide  it  as  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive advances  in  the  perfection  of  the  arts. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  with  art  but  with  mind,  and  our  point 
of  view  makes  it  clear  that  the  intellect  in  its  primary  character- 
istics was  thoroughly  practical  in  the  sense  that  those  races  in 
which  it  was  best  developed  were  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  this 
is  all  that  the  biologic  law  requires  to  account  for  the  increase  of 
an  organ  or  faculty.  It  is  also  apparent  that  it  has  never  lost 
this  quality,  and  that  the  law  was  applicable  throughout  the 
human  period,  that  it  has  operated  during  the  historic  period  as 
fully  as  in  the  prehistoric,  and  that,  in  a  much  modified  form,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  still  in  operation  even  in  the  most  advanced 
races.     The   intellect   is   still   an   advantageous  attribute  in  the 
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biologic  sense,  and  the  difficulty  before  referred  to  is  reduced 
to  showing  the  relation  of  the  advantageous  to  the  non-advan- 
tageous faculties.  The  latter  have  been  habitually  regarded  as 
constituting  the  whole  of  mind,  and  hence  it  became  impossible 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  mind  on  natural  principles.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  affiliate  the  speculative  powers  upon  the 
egoistic  ones.  This  I  have  also  attempted  to  do,  and  I  believe 
successfully,  on  the  neo-Lamarckian  principle  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  characters  acquired  by  individual  effort.  I  thus  account 
for  both  the  creative  and  the  speculative  genius  of  man,  and  the 
intellect  in  its  most  fully  equipped  form  no  longer  presents  an 
insoluble  problem.  These  so-called  higher  faculties  are  simply 
derivative,  and  represent  a  surplus  that  has  accumulated  over  and 
above  what  was  demanded  for  the  essentials  of  life. 

The  consideration  of  the  intellect  as  the  directive  agent, 
highly  essential  as  it  was,  constitutes  nevertheless  a  sort  of 
digression  or  interruption  of  the  main  principle  that  was  under 
discussion.  In  resuming  the  thread  I  will  put  some  of  the  results 
previously  reached  into  a  somewhat  different  form.  It  was  found 
convenient  to  personify  Nature  and  ascribe  to  her  an  end  or 
object.  This  object  was  generalized  under  the  term  Function. 
The  object  of  the  sentient  creature  was  at  the  same  time  shown 
to  be  Feeling.  Something  was  said  of  the  scheme  of  Nature,  or 
evolution,  in  the  organic  world.  This,  on  closer  inspection, 
proves  to  be  distinct  from  function  or  the  simple  preservation  and 
continuation  of  life.  The  latter  involves  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion, but  not  change.  Evolution,  on  the  contrary,  depends 
wholly  upon  change,  and  this  involves  a  new  principle,  viz., 
activity  or  effort.  It  is  through  individual  effort  that  the  organism 
is  molded  to  the  environment,  and  this  organic  modification  is 
what  constitutes  those  perfectionments  of  structure  that  result  in 
progressive  development.  We  may  therefore  personify  Evolu- 
tion also,  and  ascribe  to  it  an  end  or  object.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  Evolution  that  the  organism  put  forth  efforts  to  attain  its 
ends.  The  purely  biological  formula  may  therefore  be  stated  as 
follows : 
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The  object  of  Nature  is  Function. 

The  object  of  the  Organism  is  Feeling. 

The  object  of  Evolution  is  Effort. 

Rising  to  the  human  plane,  we  have  simply  to  adjust  our 
terms  to  the  advanced  state  of  things.  For  the  first  proposition 
no  change  need  be  made  in  the  formula.  In  the  second  propo- 
sition, the  organism  becomes  Man,  and  the  sum  of  agreeable 
feeling  which  he  seeks  may  be  expressed  by  the  word  Happiness. 
In  the  third  element,  instead  of  the  world  at  large,  the  beneficiary 
of  human  exertion  is  Society.  The  sociological  formula  will 
therefore  stand  as  follows : 

The  object  of  Nature  is  Function. 

The  object  of  Man  is  Happiness. 

The  object  of  Society  is  Effort. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Theory  of  Social  Forces.  By  Simon  N.  Patton,  P.hU. 
Supplement  to  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  I,  January  1896. 
Philadelphia,  pp.  151. 

This  book  consists  really  of  two  essays  of  nearly  equal  length, 
having  no  apparent  relation  to  each  other.  Neither  of  them  has  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  the  theory  of  social  forces  or  with  social  forces 
themselves  than  would  any  treatise  relating  in  a  general  way  to  social 
matters.  A  theory  of  social  forces  would  be  a  discussion  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  social  phenomena  regularly  take  place  as  a  conse- 
quence of  these  forces.  No  such  discussion  is  contained  in  this 
treatise. 

The  first  essay,  occupying  chapters  i.  to  iii.  (pp.  7-74),  is  mainly 
psychological,  but  embraces  some  biographical  considerations.  Chap- 
ter i.  professes  to  be  purely  biological,  and  discusses  such  questions  as 
"the  relation  of  economics  to  biology,"  "the  causes  of  a  progressive 
evolution,"  "the  obstacles  to  a  progressive  evolution,"  and  "the 
requisites  for  survival."  These  discussions  certainly  contain  nothing 
new,  although  some  of  the  statements  are  true  and  important,  as  that 
"clear  perceptions  of  the  environment  and  the  power  of  definite  adjust- 
ments depend  on  the  mental  mechanism,"  and  that  "  the  single  aim 
of  progressive  animals  is  to  escape  from  competition."  We  will  pass 
it  over  with  a  protest  against  such  a  contradiction  as  "static  progress," 
to  say  nothing  of  such  tautology  as  "dynamic  progress." 

Chapter  ii.,  on  "Race  Psychology,"  is  a  pretentious  affair,  and 
ought  to  be  reviewed  by  a  trained  psychologist.  Not  professing  to  be 
one  myself,  and  finding  the  psychology  so  peculiar,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  bring  it  to  the  attention,  first  of  one  of  the  leading  brain  physiologists, 
and  then  of  one  of  the  foremost  experimental  psychologists. 

Almost  at  the  outset  the  author  says  :  "  It  is  assumed  that  there  are 
certain  simple  elements  of  thought  distinguished  by  introspection,  and 
certain  elements  of  the  nervous  system  dicovered  by  a  physical  analysis 
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of  the  brain  ;  and  that  by  different  arrangements  of  these  elements 
the  various  forms  of  mental  activity  are  secured."  He  then  proceeds 
to  a  "classification  of  ideas,"  using  the  term  "idea"  as  practically 
synonymous  with  sense  impression  or  sensation.  He  makes  two 
classes:  "knowledge-producing  ideas"  and  "action-producing  ideas." 
Instead  of  an  idea  being  itself  a  form  of  knowledge  derived  from  sense 
impressions,  he  makes  it  a  producer  of  knowledge.  His  "  action  ideas," 
instead  of  being,  as  one  would  naturally  suppose,  thoughts  that  gener- 
ate motor  impulses,  seem  to  be  nothing  but  internal  sensations  or 
emotions. 

He  then  discourses  at  some  length  upon  nerve  currents,  and  with- 
out indicating  that  he  has  made  any  experiments  of  his  own  or  seen 
any  described  by  others,  he  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  some  new 
and  important  laws  of  nervous  action.  Among  these  are  that  "sen- 
sory or  ingoing  currents"  cause  "clear  ideas,"  while  "motor  or  out- 
going currents,"  which  "  move  more  rapidly  than  do  the  sensory  cur- 
rents," cause  vivid  but  obscure  ideas.  These  vivid  ideas,  he  says,  "are 
motor  feelings."  "They  are  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  organism, 
its  desires,  its  passions  and  its  beliefs."  The  "weaker  and  purer" 
sensory  currents  furnish  "ideas  of  the  environment,"  while  the  "motor 
feelings"  only  furnish  "ideas  of  the  organism."  What  he  means 
by  motor  feelings  as  distinguished  from  motor  impulses  follow- 
ing normally  upon  the  discharges  of  the  sensori-motor  centers  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  He  seems  to  think  there  can  be  motor  without  sensory 
phenomena,  and  to  forget  that  all  sensory  currents,  whether  peripheral 
or  internal  may  produce  motor  effects.  As  nearly  as  I  can  understand 
him  his  "motor  feelings"  are  simply  the  general  effective  sensations 
or  emotions,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  these  have  to  be 
referred  to  the  brain  along  sensory  currents,  the  same  as  external 
sense  impressions,  in  order  to  become  conscious  or  be  reflected  to  the 
organs  of  motion.  It  seems  like  an  involved  and  ambiguous  way  of 
saying  a  very  simple  thing. 

His  treatment  of  "the  self-conscious  center"  with  a  simple  diagram 
is  not  altogether  trite,  and  his  remarks  on  "the  development  of  the 
sensory  feelings,"  and  the  classification  of  the  motor  feelings"  are 
based  on  the  foregoing  "  principles."  They  seem  to  have  been  evolved 
wholly  from  his  personal  meditations,  and  he  manifests  no  acquaintance 
with  the  general  volume  of  psychological  knowledge  and  thought  of 
the  time.     The  only  "psychologists"  that  he  vouchsafes  to  mention 
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are  Locke  and  Hume,  whose  views  he  courageously  combats,  leaving 
such  names  as  Wundt,  Lewes,  Taine,  Bain,  Sully,  Spencer,  James,  and 
the  rest,  in  the  depth  of  oblivion. 

Being  curious  to  know  what  foundation  he  had  for  his  leading 
statements  from  which  he  deduces  such  far-reaching  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  of  the  "social  forces,"  I  submitted,  as  above  inti- 
mated, a  few  questions  to  a  prominent  experimental  psychologist,  who 
kindly  permits  me  to  use  the  answers  he  gave  to  them.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Have  any  experiments  been  made  on  the  relative  rates  at  which 
afferent  and  efferent  nerve  currents  travel? 

Ans.     Yes,  but  with  Inconclusive  results. 

2.  If  so,  do  they  show  that  efferent  (motor)  currents  travel  faster 
than  afferent  (sensory)  currents? 

Ans.  No.  My  own  experiments  indicate  (but  do  not  prove)  that 
the  motor  impulse  travels  more  slowly  in  the  spinal  cord. 

3.  Would  it  be  a  correct  or  intelligible  statement  to  say  that  motor 
currents  are  "stronger"  or  "  more  intense"  than  sensory  currents? 

Ans.  It  would  not  be  correct  and  scarcely  intelligible  in  our  pres- 
ent ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  "current." 

I  also  quoted  the  following  passage  from  page  46  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  accept  it  as  true  or  correct : 

"The  defects  in  current  psychology  are  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
analytic  psychology  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  physio- 
logic psychology."  His  answer  was  :  "1  should  not  accept  the  above. 
Experimental  psychology  and  physiological  psychology  (in  so  far  as  it 
is  psychology  and  not  physiology)  contribute  to  and  are  a  part  of  men- 
tal analysis." 

From  this  little  piece  of  history  we  seem  to  learn  two  lessons.  One 
is  that  it  does  no  good  to  complain  that  those  who  cultivate  the  more 
complex  sciences  often  lack  the  necessary  equipment  which  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  general  sciences  in  which  the  former  have  their 
roots  would  furnish  ;  for  forthwith  they  abandon  the  fields  with  which 
they  are  familiar  and  become  bewildered  and  lost  in  new  habttats  to 
which  they  have  not  become  adapted.  The  other  lesson  is  the  old  one 
of  the  cobbler  and  his  last. 

Chapter  iii  on  "  Knowledge  and  Belief,"  being  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  the  preceding  ones,  of  course  partakes  of  the  character 
that  belongs  to  the  general  treatment,  and  we  find  the  term  "belief" 
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used  in  some  very  peculiar  senses  and  applied  to  the  lower  animal 
organisms.  Scattered  through  this  chapter,  however,  are  to  be  found 
indications  that  the  conception  of  the  biological  origin  of  mind, 
including  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  and  its  natural  genesis  as  an 
aid  to  survival,  which  is  a  somewhat  recent  conception,  has  gained 
access  to  the  writer's  thought,  notwithstanding  "the  failure  of  biologic 
sociology."  There  is  also  here  developed  a  somewhat  original  explana- 
tion of  the  gradual  supplementing  of  anthropomorphic  conceptions  by 
rationalistic  ones,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growing  intelligence 
applied  to  inanimate  objects.  But  this  scarcely  differs  from  the  neces- 
sary results  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
inventive  faculty,  and  it  falls  far  short  of  this  in  philosophic  thorough- 
ness. 

Without  much  apparent  connection  with  the  rest  there  has  also 
been  worked  into  this  chapter  the  germ  of  what  I  have  called  the 
second  essay  of  this  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  emerge  from  the  dense 
fog  of  the  first  essay  into  the  clear  sunlight  of  the  second. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  world  finds  itself  worked  up  to  a 
high  point  of  tension  on  some  great  question  before  it  has  any  name 
for  the  movement  itself.  In  such  cases  the  one  who  first  launches  the 
right  word  becomes  a  general  benefactor  in  concentrating  attention  on 
the  living  issue  and  thus  preventing  the  waste  that  results  from  scat- 
tered forces  and  desultory  and  sporadic  thinking.  Comte's  "  Altruism," 
and  especially  his  "Sociology,"  are  cases  in  point.  Darwin's  "Natural 
Selection,"  and  Spencer's  "Survival  of  the  Fittest"  are  further  exam- 
ples, while  Huxley's  "Neurosis  and  Psychosis"  in  psychology,  his 
"Homotaxis"  in  geology,  and  his  "Agnosticism"  in  philosophy  have 
done  incalculable  service  in  crystallizing  ideas.  It  is  in  this  class,  and 
scarcely  below  any  of  these,  that  I  would  place  the  "Pain  Economy" 
and  "Pleasure  Economy"  of  Patton  as  introduced  and  defined  in  this 
essay.  They  embody  the  professional  economist's  view  of  one  of  the 
deepest  and  at  the  same  time  just  now  most  pressing  of  all  the  prob- 
lems of  practical  philosophy.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem 
of  whether  "Life  is  Worth  Living."  The  biologist  seizes  the  new  ter- 
minology as  eagerly  as  Darwin  seized  Malthus'  "Principle  of  Popula- 
tion," for  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  "  Struggle  for 
Existence."  The  psychologist  must  see  in  it  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  many  psychic  puzzles ;  the  sociologist  reads  into  it  both  the  statics 
and  the  dynamics  of  his  science,  while  to  the  moral  philosopher  as  well 
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as  to  the  historian  it  underlies  both  optimism  and  pessimism  and  points 
the  way  to  meliorism. 

In  the  mind  of  the  economist  these  terms  of  course  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  as  a  consequence  of  prolonged  reflection  upon  the 
fundamental  conception  and  significance  of  utility,  and  in  fact  they 
embody  in  a  conveniently  homogenous  and  undifferentiated  form  the 
entire  philosophy  of  utilitarianism.  The  modern  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  economist  to  recognize  consumption  as  an  important  factor 
in  economic  discussion  is  a  product  of  the  unconscious  and  unnamed 
movement  above  referred  to,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  movement 
that  has  been  slowly  progressing  for  ages  for  a  pain  economy  towards 
a  pleasure  economy. 

The  first  chapter  in  this  essay  describes  a  "Social  Commonwealth" 
and  begins  with  "the  transition  from  a  pain  economy  to  a  pleasant 
economy,"  which  last  constitutes  the  condition  to  a  social  common- 
wealth. The  old  political  economy  is  based  upon  and  only  applicable 
to  a  pain  economy.  This  is  a  condition  in  which  the  pains  of  life 
exceed  its  pleasures,  in  which  the  chief  purpose  is  to  escape  pain.  The 
principal  motive  in  such  a  state  is  fear ;  the  highest  aim  is  to  preserve 
life.  The  author  correctly  says  that  this  is  the  condition  under  which 
animals  in  the  wild  state  exist,  and  this  is  why  political  economy  has 
been  found  so  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  animal  life.  Man  is,  in 
a  pain  economy,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  animal,  living  under 
the  biologic  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
There  is  no  thought  of  "struggling"  for  anything  but  self-preservation. 
This  absorbs  all  energy,  and  there  is  not  time  even  to  balance  the  gains 
and  losses  of  life  in  order  to  see  whether  the  play  is  worth  the  candle. 

The  whole  attention  of  society  is  concentrated  on  the  effort  to 
escape  destruction.  All  motives  to  action  are  negative.  The  least 
attempt  to  pursue  positive  ends  is  fatal.  An  army  in  front  of  an 
enemy  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  festivities.  Every  man  must  sleep 
on  his  guns  with  his  eyes  open,  must  watch  and  pry,  and  listen,  and 
skulk,  and  feign,  and  fly,  or  he  is  lost.  The  overthrow  of  nations  and 
the  fall  of  empires  have  been  the  result  of  temporarily  abandoning  the 
defensive  attitude  before  the  world  had  emerged  from  a  pain  economy. 
The  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  dangerous,  and  hence  the  austerity  of  the 
traditional  moral  code.  The  ethics  under  which  we  live  is  a  negative 
ethics.  The  decalogue  of  nature  and  history  like  that  of  Scripture  is : 
"Thou  Shalt  «o/." 
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Dr.  Patton's  "Social  Commonwealth"  would  be  a  state  in  which  all 
this  is  reversed  —  a  pleasure  economy.  In  such  a  state  the  environ- 
ment is  conceived  as  friendly  instead  of  hostile.  The  aim  of  life  is  to 
secure  pleasure,  not  to  avoid  pain.  The  motive  to  action  is  hope,  not 
fear.  But  he  is  not  trying  to  found  a  Utopia.  He  perceives  the 
movement  and  realizes  the  transition.  He  first  supposes  all  external 
dangers  removed  and  then  deals  at  length  with  the  internal  dangers. 
He  considers  the  reaction  which  the  single  pursuit  of  pleasure  must 
inevitably  produce  and  the  possible  ways  in  which  this  may  be  gradually 
prevented.  Of  course  a  pleasure  economy  could  only  exist  under  a 
high  state  of  intelligence,  and  in  the  end  it  is  this  that  must  be 
depended  upon  to  render  it  safe  and  successful. 

Among  the  influences  working  in  this  direction  he  names  as  the 
two  leading  ones  "  economic  bonds,"  or  the  rational  demands  of  self- 
interest,  and  "  social  bonds,"  or  the  pursuit  of  ideals  that  must  become 
the  common  possession  of  all  the  members  of  society.  There  are 
many  indications  that  the  author  has  been  driven  to  the  study  of  this 
problem  by  the  necessity  of  finding  some  substitute  for  Kidd's  "Ultra- 
rational  Sanction,"  although  he  seems  to  be,  here  as  everywhere  else, 
very  much  afraid  that  some  one  may  imagine  that  he  is  indebted  to 
others  for  suggestions,  and  hence  leaves  the  reader  to  infer  the  source 
of  his  ideas,  which  is  not  usually  difficult.  The  fact  is,  in  this  case, 
that  Kidd  never  rises  to  the  conception  of  a  pleasure  economy,  and 
his  whole  notion  of  social  evolution  is  such  as  may  take  place  in  a  pain 
economy.  This  is  well  adapted  to  the  dominion  of  gods  and  spirits 
whose  supposed  mysterious  power  inspires  awe  and  arouses  terror,  i.e., 
religion. 

In  an  inchoate  pleasure  economy  the  only  dangers  are  those  that 
result  from  excess.  These  are  vice,  disease,  and  race  degeneracy.  The 
chief  object  of  fear  is  temptation.  Until,  in  a  state  of  high  intelligence 
and  culture  and  of  developed  moral  and  aesthetic  perceptions,  self- 
interest  and  social  ideals  shall  become  more  potent  than  the  tempta- 
tions to  commit  excesses  the  perfect  social  commonwealth  cannot  be 
realized.  But  who  shall  say  that  such  a  stage  may  not  be  ultimately 
attainable?  In  seeking  to  discuss  this  problem  in  the  concluding 
chapter  on  "  Normal  Progress,"  our  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
successful  except  in  avoiding  its  Utopian  aspects.  Indeed  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  this  might  not  better  be  left  to  each  reader  to  work  out 
for  himself.     The  principle  once  distinctly  posited,  time  and  events 
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can  alone  fill  out  the  details.  Any  attempt  to  do  this  in  advance  is 
certain  to  become  antiquated  in  a  short  time  and  reflect  no  credit  on 
its  author.  To  say  that  it  must  be  the  result  of  an  increased  "knowl- 
edge of  the  environment,"  and  depends  on  the  "visualization"  of 
"indirect  methods"  is  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  and  is 
too  general  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  solution  of  so  complex  a  prob- 
lem. 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  a  review  to  point  out  the  golden 
opportunities  which  our  author  has  lost  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
lessons  of  his  suggestive  theme.  I  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  show 
in  what  interesting  ways  the  subject  may  be  expanded  and  connected 
with  others  that  do  not  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  related  to  it.  I  only 
regret  that  such  an  expansion  and  correlation  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
this  essay  was  not  made  to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  obscure  but 
characteristic  discussion  which  is  interspersed  among  the  salient  doc- 
trines with  which  they  form  such  a  marked  contrast.  This  apparent 
ambition  to  render  a  treatise  unintelligible  to  laymen  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored,  especially  in  writers  who  really  have  a  message.  Such  uneven- 
ness  may  be  characteristic  of  genius  but  it  is  a  form  of  genius  that  is 
strongly  suggestive  of  paranoia.  Dr.  Patton  may  be  mad,  but  he 
certainly  has  "lucid  intervals."  He  had  one  such  when  he  wrote  his 
"Rational  Principles  of  Taxation,"  and  now,  in  writing  his  "Pain 
Economy  and  Pleasure  Economy"  (for  this  should  have  been  the 
title  of  his  essay)  he  must  have  had  another  or  something  more  —  a 
sort  of  inspiration. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 


Ethnology.     By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.     Cambridge  Geographical 
Series,  pp.  XXX.  +  442.     g2.6o.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896. 

Ethnology,  as  it  is  understood  by  some  students,  has  to  do  with 
peoples,  groups  of  mankind  separated  from  other  groups,  linguistically, 
physically  or  geographically,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  "race." 
Race  is  thought  to  be  purely  a  zoological  question.  Others  under- 
stand ethnology  to  be  the  study  of  races  of  men,  varieties  in  the 
zoological  sense,  and  their  subdivisions  into  smaller  groups,  peoples. 

Mr.  Keane  adopts  the  latter  view.  Hence  he  very  properly  dis- 
cusses the  "races  of  man."  But  he  has  introduced  other  matter  which 
even  in  his  own  opinion  does  not  properly  belong  in  a  work  on  ethnol- 
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ogy.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  he  has  done  so,  for  the  writings 
and  works  of  many  men  are  summarized  in  a  way  to  malce  the  volume 
convenient  for  reference.  In  his  treatment  the  author  is  somewhat 
dogmatic.  His  excuse  for  this  is  that  "a  work  speaking  with  uncer- 
tain sound  would  obviously  be  useless,  or  at  least  of  little  value" 
if  intended  as  a  guide  "amid  the  initial  entanglements  of  a  con- 
fessedly difficult  subject."  Occasionally  his  views  strike  one  as 
extreme,  for  instance,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  "length  of  man's 
days  on  earth,"  he  says:  "It  becomes  obvious  that  merely  to 
account  for  the  highly  specialized  Hamito-Semitic  division  a 
much  longer  period  will  be  needed  than  is  conceded  by  Professor 
Prestwich  to  the  human  family  itself."  Professor  Prestwich  has  sug- 
gested 20,000  or  30,000  years  as  man's  age.  On  a  question  so  much 
in  debate  as  that  of  man's  antiquity,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  date  of 
the  glacial  epoch,  moderate  and  tentative  views  are  to  be  preferred. 
In  general,  however,  Mr.  Keane  is  moderate  and  just  on  debated 
points. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  "  Funda- 
mental Problems,"  the  second  with  "The  Primary  Ethnical  Groups." 
The  "Fundamental  Problems"  are  really  fundamental  to  ethnol- 
ogy but  are  not  strictly  ethnology.  It  seems  necessary,  however,  to 
have  this  matter  included  to  make  the  subsequent  discussion  clear. 
After  defining  terms  the  author  treats  of  the  physical  evolution  of 
man,  including  man's  relation  to  the  other  animals,  remains  of  man, 
etc.  This  is  evidently  a  question  in  physical  anthropology.  Mental 
evolution  is  noticed  in  a  few  pages.  When  did  mankind  first  appear 
on  the  earth  ?  It  is  an  interesting  problem  and  one  far  from  solved. 
It  seems  fairly  well  established  that  man  lived  in  Europe  in  "  inter- 
glacial  times."  Obviously  then  the  question  hinges  on  the  date  of 
the  glacial  epoch  or  epochs.  This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  the  glacial 
problem.  From  a  study  of  this  problem  the  author  concludes  that  man 
was  living  on  the  earth  "  not  less,  probably  much  more,  than  half-a- 
million  years  ago," — a  courageous  conclusion  in  face  of  present  evi- 
dence. 

The  palaeolithic,  neolithic  and  metal  ages  are  taken  up  in  their 
natural  order.  The  famous  relic  sites,  notably  those  of  England, 
France  and  America,  the  kitchen-middens,  lake-dwellings,  crannoges, 
dolmens,  menhirs,  cromlechs,  traces  of  peoples  long  since  disappeared 
in  name  even  if  still  represented  by  their  descendants,  are  noticed  in 
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considerable  detail  and  with  many  illustrations.  But  these  chapters 
are  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts.  The  bearing  of  these  relics  and  ruins 
on  the  question  of  man's  antiquity  and  his  early  migrations  is  shown. 
A  much  debated  question  — more  in  debate  formerly  than  now 
perhaps  —  is  that  of  the  "specific"  unity  of  man.  Is  man  a  single 
zoological  species,  divided  into  races,  that  is,  varieties,  or  is  he  a  genus 
divided  into  species  ?  From  a  study  of  race  crossing,  from  anatomical 
resemblances,  from  psychic  unity  and  on  physiological  grounds,  the 
author  concludes  that  man  is  one  species,  and  that  his  subdivisions  are 
only  varieties.  The  first  part  closes  with  a  review  of  the  criteria  physical 
and  mental,  used  in  determining  race.  Of  the  physical  the  most  valuable 
are  the  shapeof  the  skull,  the  facial  and  nasal  indices  and  the  hair. 
There  is  today  no  pure  race.  The  four  or  five  divisions  usually  recog- 
nized and  called  races  are  all  more  or  less  mixed.  Just  as  there  are 
peoples  belonging  to  the  White,  Caucasian  or  Eurafrican  race  who 
are  almost  black,  so  there  are  men  of  a  light  brown  or  yellow  color 
who  belong  to  the  Black,  Ethiopian  or  Austafrican  race.  Racial  divi- 
sions are  based  not  on  any  one  character  but  on  many  taken  together. 
But  men  differ  not  merely  physically.  There  are  mental  differ- 
ences as  well.  Language  is  the  "chief  mental  criterion."  Here  we 
are  on  uncertain  ground.  Uncertain  however  only  when  we  forget 
with  what  readiness  people  may  change  and  often  have  changed  their 
speech.  Difference  of  language  does  not  mean  necessarily  difference 
of  race.  Language  often  tells  us  something  of  a  people's  history,  of  its 
conflicts  and  collisions  with  other  peoples,  but  often  fails  to  tell  us 
anything  of  racial  connections.  The  author  does  not  lose  sight  of 
this  fact.  He  gives  many  instances  to  illustrate  the  adoption  of  a  new 
tongue.  There  are  the  Cornish  and  a  large  part  of  the  Irish,  Keltic 
peoples  both,  now  speaking  a  Teutonic  tongue;  the  French  people,  in 
part  Kelts,  in  part  Teutons,  in  part  too,  perhaps,  Iberians,  speaking  an 
Italic  tongue.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  in  ethnology  there  is 
great  need  of  clear,  decisive  statement.  This  we  find  in  Mr.  Keane's 
book. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  that  devoted  to  primary  ethnical 
groups,  which  may  be  more  properly  called  ethnology,  is  valuable  as  a 
concise  statement  of  the  afTmities  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  today 
and  a  discussion  of  some  important  questions.  But  we  do  not  find  it 
so  much  to  be  commended  as  the  first  part.  The  Hominidse  are 
divided  into    four   primary  groups :    Homo-.^thiopicus,  Mongolicus, 
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Americanus,  Caucasicus.  This  terminology  has  been  seriously  criticised. 
The  White  or  Eurafrican  race  did  not  originate  in  the  Caucasus,  nor  is 
the  typical  black  man  an  Ethiopian,  nor  again  are  all  members  of  the 
Yellow  or  Asian  race,  Mongolians.  No  racial  designations,  however, 
have  been  proposed  to  which  no  objection  has  been  made,  and  while 
we  do  not  ourselves  prefer  this  terminology,  it  is  true,  as  the  author  says 
in  speaking  of  "Caucasic,"  that  the  "word,  like  so  many  others  in 
scientific  nomenclature,  is  purely  conventional." 

The  original  home  of  the  human  species  the  author  believes  to  be 
somewhere  in  Indo-African  and  Austral  regions.  This  is  not  widely, 
though  slightly,  different  from  Dr.  Brinton's  view. 

Some  of  the  other  important  questions  discussed  are  the  linguistic 
problem  in  Oceanica,  the  racial  problem  in  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
the  peopling  of  America,  the  Ibero-Berber  question,  the  Aryan  cradle- 
land,  the  Aryan  race  problem.  We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Keane's 
book  both  to  those  who  desire  to  learn  something  of  the  distribution 
of  men  and  their  affinities,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  ethnol- 
ogy is,  what  its  problems  are,  and  by  what  methods  it  works ;  as  well 
as  to  the  serious  student  of  anthropological  problems. 

Merton  L.  Miller. 
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Report  of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1895.  A  Review  of  Fifteen  Years.  This  brief  document  surveys 
the  history  of  an  enterprise  which  deserves  much  more  extensive  and  sympathetic 
attention  than  it  has  received.  The  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Dike, 
has  been  foremost  among  American  pioneers  both  in  theoretical  and  in  applied  sociol- 
ogy. This  history  of  the  movement  in  which  he  has  been  the  most  important  factor  is 
therefore  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  sociology.  The  report 
is  also  a  valuable  outline  of  specific  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  an  indication  of  needed 
effort  to  be  centered  about  the  family  institution.  (26  pp.  Boston  :  The  Everett  Press 
Co.,  47  Franklin  St.) 

The  Restriction  of  Immigration. — Measures  for  straining  out  the  unfit  will 
not  be  neglected  by  our  government  in  the  future.  Americans  are  changing  their 
minds  about  further  admission  of  foreigners  fit  for  citizenship.  It  may  be  that  the  past 
view  and  the  present  view  are  equally  right  in  their  relations.  Certain  ideas  about  the 
effect  of  immigration  are  untenable  :  (a)  That  immigration  constitutes  a  net  reinforce- 
ment of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  population  of  1850,  in  spite  of  a  million 
and  three-quarters  added  from  abroad  was  only  6508  above  what  it  would  have  been 
according  to  the  estimates  of  Elkanah  Watson  in  181 5,  based  on  the  rate  of  natural 
growth  up  to  that  time,  {d)  That  luxury,  other  than  rilalive  luxury  tends  to  diminish 
the  birth  rate.  Prior  to  1850  the  increase  of  luxury  in  the  United  States,  was  in  ways  to 
improve  natural  vigor  and  reproductive  capability.  (<■)  Immigration  was  economic- 
ally necessary  because  our  own  people  would  not  do  the  necessary  work.  This  opin- 
ion puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Americans  never  refused  to  do  manual  labor  till 
the  foreigners  came. 

The  positive  reasons  for  restricting  immigration  are,  (a)  our  arable  land  is  prac- 
tically exhausted  ;  (b)  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  have  fallen  below  a  remunera- 
tive level ;  (c)  we  have  a  glutted  labor  market  and  consequently  a  labor  problem ; 
(</)  immigration  now  brings  to  us  elements  least  like  our  own  people,  and  centuries 
behind  us  in  capacity  for  civil  action.  The  wage  earners  and  not  the  rich  will  decide 
whether  immigration  shall  be  checked.  So  long  as  the  working  people  are  willing  to 
see  their  standard  of  living  threatened  by  the  admission  of  more  working  people,  the 
invasion  will  continue.  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  to  them,  whether,  for  the  sake  of  the 
American  standard  of  living  and  the  American  rate  of  wages,  the  ports  shall  be  at 
least  temporarily  closed. — Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  The  Manufacturer,  Phila- 
delphia, December  2/,  rSgs- 

Labor  in  England. — The  general  condition  is  a  distinct  improvement  over 
the  preceding  year  and  the  preceding  months.  The  proportion  of  unemployed 
was  only  4.26  per  cent,  as  compared  with  7.0  for  the  corresponding  month 
in  1894.  Trade  disputes  for  November  were  38  as  compared  with  77  in  Octo- 
ber and  56  in  November  1894.  Only  50  laborers  sustained  a  decrease  in  wages  in 
November  as  compared  with  117,000  in  the  corresponding  month  in  1894.  Immigra- 
tion shows  a  slight  increase.     {The  Labor  Gazette,  December  1895.) 

Labor  in  France, — The  French  Labor  Bulletin  furnishes  a  model  analysis  of 
the  status  of  labor  based  upon  full  reports  by  special  correspondents,  by  patronal 
institutions,  by  labor  organizations  and  by  various  other  associations.  This  analysis 
reveals  Che  conditions  of  the  various  departments  and  cities  and  of  the  various  indus- 
tries. The  report  on  strikes  shows  twenty-nine  for  November  and  twenty-four  for 
December  1895,  an  increase  in  both  months  over  the  corresponding  months  of  the  two 
preceding  years.     The  syndicate  movement  in  France   is  one   of  the   most  significant 
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expressions  of  the  expanding  principle  of  mutualism.  Including  patronal,  labor 
agricultural  and  miscellaneous  syndicates  there  were  reported  13  organizations  and  II 
dissolutions  in  November  and  44  organizations  and  14  dissolutions  in  December.  The 
labor  syndicates  formed  the  largest  proportion  of  those  organized  in  each  month. 
Ten  cases  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  are  reported  for  the  two  months.  {Bulletin 
de  VOffice  du  Travail,  December  1895,  January  1896.) 

Labor  in  Belgium.— The  first  number  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Bulletin  appeared 
in  January,  to  be  followed  by  monthly  issues.  It  reproduces  that  commendable  fea- 
ture of  the  French  bulletin,  the  general  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  each 
locality  and  industry.  Eight  strikes  are  reported  for  the  month  of  December  and 
three  cases  of  arbitration  or  conciliation.  The  account  of  the  mutual  aid  societies 
reveals  an  increase  from  369  in  1890  to  765  in  1895.  A  very  complete  study  of  the 
unemployed  in  Belgium  during  the  winter  of  1894-5  's  given.  A  general  statement 
of  labor  legislation  and  labor  chronicles  for  the  leading  industrial  countries  is  given 
as  in  the  other  labor  bulletins.  With  the  Revue  is  incorporated  the  Bulletin  of  Labor 
Inspection,  which  discontinued  separate  publications  with  the  December  issue. 
{Revue  du  Travail  de  Belgi^ue,  January  1896.) 

Cultivation  of  Vacant  City  Lots  by  the  Unemployed.— The  experience  of 
nineteen  cities  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  containing  tables  and  illustra- 
tions. Practical  philanthropists  may  well  consult  this  report  and  learn  that  the  butt  of 
so  much  fluent  newspaper  wit  has  proved  a  feasible  means  of  relieving  want  and 
rescuing  some  people  from  dependence.  {A.  I.  C.  P.  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  No.  i,  December 
iSqs.  Published  by  The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  105  E.  Twenty-second  street,  New  York.  Single  numbers,  10  cents  ;  yearly 
subscriptions,  50  cents.) 

BuUetinoftheDepartmentofLabor.— No.  i, November  1895.  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outsinthe  United  States,  from  January  i,  i88l,to  June  30,  1894.  Strikes  and  lockouts  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Italy  and  Austria  in  Recent  Years.  Private  and  Public 
Debt  in  the  United  States.  Digestof recent  reports  of  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics — Connec- 
ticut, Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Wisconsin.  Digest  of  the  report  of 
Miss  Collet  on  the  statistics  of  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  England  and  Wales. 
Employer  and  employe  under  the  common  law.  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor  {\a  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries). 

No.  2,  January  1896.  The  poor  colonies  of  Holland.  The  industrial  revolution- 
in  Japan.  Digest  of  recent  reports  of  state  bureaus  of  labor  statistics — Colorado,  Illinois, 
Maine,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  Trade  Unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Strikes  in  Switz- 
erland in  recent  years.  Notes  concerning  the  money  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  wealth  and  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  United  States.  Decisions  of 
courts  affecting  labor.  Extract  relating  to  labor  from  the  new  constitution  of  Utah. 
Note  regarding  bureaus  of  statistics  of  labor.  Edited  by  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  Oren  W.  Weaver.  Chief  Clerk.  (Washington.  Gov- 
ernment printing  office.) 

Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed. — (i)  Report  of  proceedings 
at  preliminary  conference,  held  in  London,  March  16,  1894.  72  pp.  Contains  list 
of  members  of  the  conferences,  report  of  sectional  meetings,  report  of  joint  conference, 
proceedings  of  provisional  committee,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  invitation  cir- 
culars, list  of  approving  employers,  operatives,  and  social  authorities,  opinions  of 
various  of  these  classes,  a  memorandum  on  the  Midland  iron  and  steel  wages  board, 
some  quotations  from  the  press  and  an  index. 

(2)  Report  of  proceedings  at  the  inaugural  conference,  held  in  London,  June  21 
and  22,  1895.  Pp.  62+xviii.  Contains  list  of  officers,  list  of  representatives  attend- 
ing the  conference,  minutes  of  the  sessions,  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Union  of  which 
the  declared  basis  is:  The  recognition  of  association  and  combination  both  of  employers 
and  workmen  and  of  the  underlying  common  interests  of  both  classes.     The   Union  pro- 
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poses  to  raise  an  organization  fund  of  $50,000  with  which  to  organize  branches 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  will  offer  no  universal  panacea  for  labor  troubles,  but 
will  "try-  to  acquire  exact  information,  and  then  to  throw  light  on  the  practical  issues 
involved  when  those  great  problems  arise  which  workmen  and  employers  together 
alone  can  settle."  The  two  pamphlets  add  much  to  available  knowledge  about  the 
working  of  industrial  arbitration  and  conciliation.  The  Union  itself  is  likely  to  be 
useful  in  promoting  industrial  peace.  (Price  six  pence  each.  Address  Mr.  Edwin 
Rainbow,  secretary.  The  Butts,  Coventry,  England.) 

Civil  Service  in  Chicago. — The  first  annual  report  of  the  commissioners  is  a 
pamphlet  of  144  pages.  Contains  text  of  Illinois  Civil  Service  Act;  account  of  organi- 
zation of  the  commission;  classification  and  rules;  rulings,  precedents  and  official 
opinions;  statistics;  financial  statements  and  other  matter  of  importance  to  students 
of  municipal  government.  (Chicago.  Printed  for  the  Commissioners.  Limited  num- 
ber for  gratuitous  distribution.     Address :     Civil  Service  Commission,  Chicago.) 

Socialism. — The  social  sciences,  as  all  other  sciences,  are  largely  indebted  to  the 
past.  There  are  many  in  recent  times,  however,  who  would  break  all  bonds  which 
unite  past,  present  and  future ;  who  would  abolish  inheritance  in  the  intellectual  world. 
This  is  especially  true  of  economic  principles.  This  hatred  of  principles  is  an  incentive 
to  social  disorder.  Such  skeptics  compose  the  advance  guard  of  socialism.  This  evil 
tendency  is  promoted  by  the  socialists  of  the  chair,  the  Christian  socialists,  and  the 
motley  crowd  who  speak  on  these  subjects  without  having  any  knowledge  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  claim  to  be  philosophical,  scientific  and  historical, 
who  base  socialism  on  the  organic  concept  of  society.  The  true  socialists  are  these 
pantheists  and  doctrinaires  of  the  evolutionary  school.  There  is  nothing  more  doctrin- 
aire than  scientific  socialism,  originating  as  it  does  in  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  It 
repeats  to  satiety  the  thesis,  that  the  workmg-classes  toil  in  a  capitalistic  world, 
excluded  from  the  pleasures  of  civilization  by  moral  and  political  laws  and  institutions 
which  deliver  the  poor  to  the  exploitation  of  the  rich.  Its  insufficient  and  inefficient 
remedy  is  to  transform  man  by  a  change  in  his  environment.  (Leon  Say,  m  Journal 
des  Economistes,  December  1895.) 

The  Social  Question  in  France. — Socialism  is  the  historical  outcome  of 
democracy;  for  political  equality  being  secured,  the  next  step  was  naturally  towards 
social  equality,  or  equality  of  opportunity  At  the  same  time  theoretical  social  reform 
was  quickened  in  France  by  the  French  fondness  for  the  ideal.  In  the  legislature 
the  double  aim  of  the  socialists  is  to  modify  by  present  measures  the  pressing  griev- 
ances of  labor,  and  to  prepare  step  by  step  for  the  substitution  of  "la  propriety  sociale 
a  la  propri^t^  capitaliste."  An  outline  of  the  general  programme  of  the  socialists  is 
here  given.  Socialism  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  to  an  excess  in  France,  because  in 
no  country  is  there  so  little  inequality  of  riches.  Present  abuses  in  France  are  due  to 
a  want  of  experience  in  self-government,  and  to  the  absence  of  traditions  of  civic 
duty  under  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Through  the  industrial  revolution  the 
old  guilds  decayed,  and  the  laborer;  who  was  formerly  owner  of  his  own  tools,  found 
himself  dependent  upon  the  capitalist.  In  this  case  demand  always  had  the  advan- 
tages, because  supported  by  the  possession  of  capital ;  and,  as  hopes  of  advancement 
decreased,  the  laborers  began  to  look  to  the  state  for  that  liberation  which  voluntary 
action  could  not  obtain.  The  chief  ideas  underlying  the  social  question  in  France  are 
the  strengthening  of  individual  effort,  the  increase  of  social  equality,  or  rather  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  the  saving  of  waste  by  means  of  cooperation.  (Theodore  Mar- 
burg in  The  Economic  RevieTV,]3ir\\i3.Ty  iSqb.     London:    Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.) 

The  Importance  of  the  Home. — The  particularist  type,  in  contrast  with  the 
communistic  type,  is  better  adapted  to  the  present  form  of  society ;  it  is  more 
resistant ;  it  gives  to  men  a  greater  energy  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  life.  It 
is  an  evolution  from  the  communistic  type.  The  first  step  in  this  evolution  is  to  change 
the  type  of  the  home.  The  particularist  type  is  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  but  especially  in  the  latter  country  can  be  studied  in  contrast  with 
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the  earlier  type  as  illustrated  by  the  Celtic  element.  Great  Britain  is  a  great  alembic, 
where  the  phenomenon  of  social  distillation  continues.  The  communistic  type  is  being 
converted  into  the  particularist  type.  The  first  step  in  this  change  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  home ;  from  a  condition  in  which  only  the  crude  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life  are  desired,  to  one  in  which  aesthetic  and  intellectual  desires  modify  and  even  sub- 
ordinate the  former.  The  home  becomes  not  only  a  material  thing,  but  a  moral  one  as 
well.  This  is  the  fundamental  distinction  in  the  transformation.  In  the  particularist 
type  the  habitation  becomes  of  less  importance.  The  cottage  is  characteristic  of  it, 
while  the  larger  house  sheltering  several  families  is  characteristic  of  the  communistic 
type.  In  the  former,  change  of  habitations  is  easier,  for  with  them  the  interior  of  the 
home  is  more  important  than  the  exterior.  The  character  of  the  home  is  a  social  force 
of  first  order,  for  it  develops  the  sentiment  of  dignity  and  interdependence,  it  predisposes 
to  activity,  it  (its  one  to  become  a  gentleman.  This  type  of  home  has  characterized  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  are  certain  significant  results  of  this  condition.  The  first 
IS  the  small  number  of  domestic  servants  produced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
second  is  the  great  number  of  those  who  spring  from  the  working  classes  and  reach 
the  highest  stations  in  life.  This  also  partially  explains  why  the  English  and  Americans 
are  at  the  same  time  the  richest  and  the  most  extravagant  of  peoples.  It  is  by  a 
betterment  of  the  home  that  every  methodical  and  profound  social  reform  must  begin. 
The  social  question  is  not  so  purely  a  question  of  wages  as  often  thought,  but  it  is  also 
a  question  of  conduct.  And  the  most  judicious  use  of  income  is  not  that  which  econo- 
mizes to  start  the  children  well  in  life,  but  which  expends  for  both  parents  and  children 
in  education  and  in  improving  the  type  of  the  home.  (Edmond  Demolins  in  La 
SociaU  Science,  January  1896.) 

Competition  and  Combination. — Supposing  competition  is  indestructible,  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  what  is  left  of  competition  in  some  industries,  e.  g.,  the 
English  railways,  and  the  competition  of  private  undertakings  in  most  other  trades. 
The  problems  of  persistence  of  competition  cannot  be  solved  by  abstract  reasoning, 
but  only  by  going  into  the  particular  facts  of  different  groups  of  production.  The 
tendencies  of  competition  on  the  one  side,  and  of  combination  on  the  other,  are  always 
at  work,  but  the  conditions  that  make  either  the  stronger  of  the  two  in  different 
trades,  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  times,  can  be  learned  only  by  analyzing 
the  legal,  technical  and  psychological  facts  in  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

The  attention  of  economists  has  never  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  combinations 
existed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  have  been  destroyed  by 
opposing  forces.  Monopolistic  combinations  were  formed  in  the  coal  trade  in  the 
north  of  England.  An  historical  sketch  is  given  of  the  course  of  these  combinations 
for  the  "  Limitation  of  the  Vends,"  and  of  the  legislation  against  them.  In  1830  a 
commission  recommended  the  control  of  competition,  but  it  was  not  until  the  building 
of  railways  to  other  mines  was  stimulated  that  the  combination  broke  down.  For  the 
last  half  of  the  century,  not  a  trace  of  the  old  combination  can  be  found.  (GUSTAV 
CoHN,  in  The  Economic  Journal,  December  1895.     London  :  Macraillian  &  Co.) 

Human  Cost  and  Utility. — It  maybe  questioned  whether  the  relations  between 
health,  freedom,  love,  knowledge,  etc.,  and  marketable  goods  are  not  so  intimate  and 
organic  in  nature  that  to  exclude  all  but  the  last  from  consideration  will  invalidate 
economic  conclusions.  There  is  no  fixity  as  to  what  kinds  of  goods  shall  be  measured 
by  money,  and  so  rank  as  wealth.  Rightly  speaking,  money  does  not  measure  wealth, 
but  want.  If  we  took  a  more  enlightened  utilitarianism  for  our  standard,  we  might  meas- 
ure the  value  of  economic  action  by  the  net  balance  of  rational  satisfaction  it  afforded. 
A  statement  of  value  in  terms  of  expenses  of  production,  or  of  final  utility  as  measured 
by  money  can  tell  nothing  of  the  "  real "  effort  which  has  gone  to  making  a  supply  of 
wealth,  or  the  "real"  utility  which  is  got  by  consumption. 

In  order  to  humanize  a  bill  of  costs,  to  reduce  the  statement  in  terms  of  cash  to 
terms  of  human  life,  we  must  know :  ( i )  The  character  and  condition  of  the  work. 
The  suggestion  of  economic  text-books  that  the  inconvenient  or  dangerous  element  is 
represented  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  If  it  were,  no  true 
equation  is  possible  between  money  and  life.     No   person  economically  competent  to 
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enter  a  "free  contract"  would  work  under  existing  conditions  in  white  lead  or  linen. 
The  lives  of  these  unfortunate  workers  do  not  rank  among  expenses  of  production.  (2) 
The  distribution  of  the  work.  If  shared  among  a  large  number  of  able-bodied  work- 
ers during  a  reasonably  short  working  day,  the  cost  may  be  light.  If  sweated  out  of  a 
small  number  of  enfeebled  workers,  driven  to  a  high  intensity  of  effort  during  a  long 
working  day,  the  cost  is  immeasurably  greater.  (3)  The  capacities  of  the  workers. 
Labor  which  involved  but  a  slight  painful  effort  on  adult  males  during  a  normal 
working  day,  may  involve  a  far  heavier  subjective  "cost"  if  it  is  executed  under  simi- 
lar conditions  by  women  or  children. 

A  corresponding  analysis  must  be  applied  to  economic  "utility."  We  must 
know:  (i)  What  the  goods  and  services  are.  Adulterated  foods,  shoddy  clothing,  bad 
books,  pernicious  art,  snobbish  personal  services,  rank  as  wealth  among  the  ignorant, 
vicious  and  vulgar.  (2)  Who  will  get  the  use  of  them.  If  each  portion  of  the  goods 
of  a  nation  goes  to  satisfy  the  most  real  and  urgent  want,  it  attains  its  maximum  value 
m  a  given  condition  of  society,  if  it  goes  otherwise,  there  is  waste.  So  long  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  community  is  without  a  "necessary,"  the  distribution  which  assigns  to  any 
other  member  a  "  comfort "  involves  a  net  waste  from  the  social  standpoint.  (3)  How  far 
consumers  are  capable  of  getting  the  highest  use  out  of  them.  None  of  the  higher  or 
more  refined  kinds  of  modern  commodities  would  have  any  "  value  "  for  a  barbarous 
race,  however  rightly  distributed ;  you  may  increase  the  wealth  of  a  nation  far  more 
effectively  by  educating  the  consumer  than  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Individual  economics  is  the  science  of  the  relations  between  efforts  and  satisfac- 
tions for  an  individual.  Social  economics  is  the  science  of  the  relations  between 
efforts  and  satisfactions  for  a  society.  Ruskin's  work  will  some  time  be  recognized  as 
the  hrst  serious  attempt  in  England  to  lay  down  a  scientific  basis  of  economic  study 
from  the  social  standpoint.  (J.  A.  HoBSON,  in  The  Economic  Review,  January  1896. 
London  :  Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.) 

The  New  Administration  of  French  Mutual  Benefit  Societies. — The  first 
mutual  benefit  societies  appeared  in  the  12th  century.  They  were  discouraged  after 
the  Revolution,  but  restored  and  encouraged  under  the  Empire.  In  1850  they  were 
placed  under  the  surveillance  and  protection  of  the  municipal  authorities.  In  1851 
they  were  required  to  report  to  the  administrative  authorities.  In  1852  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society  in  each  commune  was  encouraged.  Recent  legislation  requires  the 
associations  to  submit  to  rigid  inspection  by  actuaries  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce,  and  to  conform  to  general  regulations  as  to  distribution  of  benefits,  etc. 
The  new  regulations  have  been  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the  association  leaders  ; 
but  not  until  scientific  methods  have  been  adopted,  instead  of  the  obsolete  regulations 
which  have  lead  to  impotence  in  action  and  sterility  of  results,  can  the  success  which 
the  American  Societies  have  attained  to  be  expected.  The  progress  of  the  societies  in 
the  past  is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  :  In  1789,  there  were  13  societies;  in  1800, 
45  societies;  1815,  59  societies;  1822,  132  societies,  11,000  members;  1830,  496 
societies;  1848,  1584  societies;  1852,  2438  societies,  250,000  members,  resources 
11,000,000  f.;  1872,5793  societies,  800,000  members;  1882,  6525  societies,  1,000,000 
members;  1887,  resources,  154,000,000  f.;  1892,  about  9600  societies,  more  than 
1.500,000  members,  resources,  about  183,000,000  f.  (Eugene  Rochetin  in  Journal 
des  Economistes. — January  1896.     Paris:  Librairie  Guillaumin  et  Cie). 

The  Exclusion  of  Married  Women  from  Factories. — In  1894,  more  than  39  per 
cent,  of  all  industrial  laborers  were  employed  in  factories  of  the  textile  industry.  Such 
factories  have  always  employed  an  absolutely  and  also  relatively  large  number  of 
married  women.  Married  women  are  also  found  in  the  metal  and  wood  works,  brick 
kilns,  etc.  All  other  movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  depend  upon  reform  here. 

Statistical  exhibits  and  analyses  are  given,  showing  the  numbers  and  proportions  of 
married  women  and  widowed  or  divorced  women  having  small  children  in  various 
English  and  German  factories.  In  Saxony  the  number  of  working  women  increased 
from  84,260  in  1883  to  135,903  in  1894;  but  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
laborers  decreased    from    34.9   per   cent,    in    1883  to   33.6   per  cent,   in    1894.     The 
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number  o£  children  under  14  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  fell  from   12,448  in 

1890  to  1002  in  1894,  on  account  of  the  operation  of  educational  laws.  In  Baden 
the  number  of  working  women  amount  to  33  per  cent,  of  all  workers,  and  in  Bayern 
in  1893  to  25.4  per  cent,  and  in  1894  to  24.7  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain  in 
1870,  60.4  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  in  the  cotton  industry  were  men,  and  in  1890 
the  proportion  stood  at  60.6  per  cent.  In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  females 
over  10  years  old  having  employment   increased  from  34.05  in  100  in  1881  to  34.42  in 

1891  ;  but  in  the  large  industrial  c'ties  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  married  women  was  em- 
ployed in  1891  than  in  1881.  In  the  German  Empire  in  August,  1890,  the  whole 
number  of  married  women  (excluding  widows)  employed  in  the  textile  factories  was 
130,079.  Of  the  whole  number  of  females  15  years  old  and  older  employed  in  Ger- 
many in  1881,  697,639  were  married  and  821,302  were  widows.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  Baden  textile  industries  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
private  information  secured  from  the  firms. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  extension  of  the  employment  of  married  women 
in  the  textile  factories  has  been  relatively  the  same  in  Great  Britian  and  Germany. 
Where  the  social  conditions  of  the  English  textile  industries  are  essentially  better  than 
those  of  the  German,  the  former  enjoy  in  this  respect  no  advantage  over  the  latter.  A 
table  is  given  comparing  conditions  in  several  industries  in  various  other  states,  inclu- 
ding Massachusetts,  from  whieh  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  married  women  in  the 
latter  place  is  much  below  that  in  any  other  important  state.— R.  Martin  in  Zeituhrift 
fiir  die  Gesammte  Staatywissmschaft.  January  1 896.  Tubingen  :  H.  Laupp'schen  Buch- 
handlung.) 

The  Social  Question  in  the  Catholic  Congresses.— A  general  interest  in 
social  questions  began  after  the  war  of  1870-71.  The  subject-matter  at  the  various 
congresses  differs  in  some  degree  in  different  countries  ;  but  there  is  much  common  to 
all  programmes  —  arbitration  and  conciliation,  housing  of  the  poor,  benefit  associa- 
tions, cooperation  and  profit-sharing,  various  schemes  of  mutual  insurance,  factory  and 
tenement-house  inspection,  loan  funds,  credit  associations,  etc.  The  younger  clergy 
revolt  against  routine  proposals,  and  advocate  some  form  of  restored  guild  with  power 
to  compel  its  members,  or  an  increased  supervision  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  Agitation  has  been  carried  almost  to  the  danger  point  over  proposals  to  shorten 
labor  time,  establish  a  minimum  wage,  to  give  legal  personality  to  trade  unions.  The 
dilemma  which  the  church  has  to  face  is :  how  to  reach  the  workingmen  without 
adopting  the  methods  of  the  unions.  There  was  little  friction  in  the  earlier  congresses 
because  the  employing  class  did  not  take  them  seriously;  but  now  every  concrete 
question  of  wage  payment  rouses  hot  discussion.  The  standpoint  of  the  church  is 
always  that  of  the  communitv  rather  than  that  of  the  individual.  The  concern  of  the 
employer  is  invariably  with  the  "  short  run  ;  "  of  the  church  with  the  "long  run."  The 
church  seems  to  have  committed  itself  to  the  principle  th4t  control  from  without  is  a 
necessity  in  modem  industrial  life.  Through  the  influence  of  the  employing  class  the 
center  of  demand  for  reform  has  been  shifted  to  international  ground. — John  Graham 
Brooks,  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics, '^a.-ax^^xy  1896.  Philadelphia:  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Ethics. 

Human  Welfare  and  the  Social  Question.— This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  psychology  of  industry.  I.  Individual  welfare  in  general.  In  one 
sense,  "everyone  is  the  forger  of  his  own  welfare."  If  we  understand  wherein  anoth- 
er's welfare  consists,  we  cannot  give  him  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  complete  master  of  his  welfare.  We  are  the  sport  of 
circumstances,  of  our  abilities,  experience,  and  education.  But  though  the  happiness 
of  an  individual  life  cannot  be  determined,  its  general  conditions  can  be  fixed.  Imme- 
diately these  are  of  little  value  to  the  individual.  Society  is  never  able  to  consider  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  as  such.  It  can  lay  only  the  general  foundations.  Welfare 
has  the  character  of  desire.  It  is  not  a  single  desire  but  the  resultant  of  many 
desires.  These  desires  are  both  spiritual  and  sensuous.  To  understand  the  nature 
of  welfare,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  various  kinds  of  desires.  If  the  desires 
of  various  men  were  not  comparable,  there   could  be   no  knowledge  of   welfare  in 
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general.  A  general  uniformity  in  the  inner  life,  especially  in  the  feelings  and 
desires,  of  all  men  may  be  assumed.  There  is  an  unbounded  variety  of  desires  and 
they  eiiter  into  innumerable  combinations;  but  they  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  content,  time  and  place  relations  being  considered.  This  is  the  starting  point 
for  the  detennination  of  welfare  in  general.  In  the  moderation  and  mediation  of 
these  desires  is  found  the  principle  of  the  basis  of  human  welfare.  II.  Intelligent 
and  self-control.  This  mediation  is  impossible  without  intelligence  and  self  control ; 
for  we  are  concerned  with  a  standard  correctly  adjusted  to  circumstances  and  not  with 
an  arithmetical  medium.  Only  a  desire  for  a  goal  in  the  future  can  act  as  a  motive. 
This  future  happiness  enters  into  the  present  conception.  But  within  that  future  the 
nearer  the  point  of  realization  seems  to  lie,  the  stronger  becomes  the  desire.  Under 
desire  negative  desire  is  here  included.  Fear  and  hope  alone  excite  the  human 
heart.  Thus,  a  proximate  inferior  good  often  attracts  more  powerfully  than  a  distant, 
greater  one.  It  is  the  function  of  education  to  strengthen  the  conceptions  of  more  dis- 
tant pain  and  pleasure.  Self-command  is  present  when  a  proximate  desire  is  avoided 
in  order  to  escape  a  greater  future  discomfort  or  enjoy  a  greater  future  pleasure. 
Knowledge  of  the  causal  relations  of  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  the  future  alone  bring 
about  self-control.  Self-command  can  be  brought  about  only  through  this  insight  into 
the  causal  relations  of  all  occurrences.  Mere  insight  is  impotent,  unless  the  feelings 
are  aroused  which  set  the  will  in  operation.  Without  self-control,  perceptions  them- 
selves do  not  endure.  Self-command  adjusts  the  acts  to  the  end ;  but  the  end  must 
be  known,  or  the  actions  become  capricious.  The  source  of  both  intelligence  and  self- 
command  is  experience,  which  first  accidentally  discovers  the  causal  relations.  The 
greater  hope  one  has  to  reach  an  end,  the  more  will  objective  difficulties  spur  him  on  ; 
the  smaller  his  hopes,  the  more  will  the  uncertainty  depress  him.  The  influence  of  an 
ideal  upon  the  will  therefore  depends  not  upon  its  objective  possibility  or  impossibilitv, 
but  upon  the  subjective  hope  or  belief  that  it  may  be  reached.  Knowledge  also  has  value 
in  measuring  the  intensity  of  joys  and  pains,  and  the  duration  of  the  desires  and  disin- 
clinations. Too-frequent  enjoyment  is  stupefying;  too-seldom  enjoyment  is  unsatisfying. 
The  most  distant  future  cannot  guide  us,  because  we  know  too  little  about  it.  The  reali- 
zation of  a  nearly  unknown  end  is  impossible.  One  cares  only  so  far  as  he  can  reckon 
the  future ;  but  the  future  will  not  be  the  same  to  every  individual.  Foresight  is  the 
mother  of  wisdom,  if  she  does  not  go  astray  with  the  most  distant  future  to  bear 
human  foolishness  instead  of  divine  wisdom.— Dr.  Von  Schubert-Soldern,  in  Zeit- 
schriftfur  die  Gesamm'e  Staatswissensc/iaft,  January  1896.  Tubingen :  H.  Laupp'schen 
Buchhandlung. 

The  Present  State  of  Cooperative  Industrial  Associations  (in  Germany). 
—Sixty-seven  pages  of  condensed  report  upon  character,  history,  present  legal  standing, 
financial  condition  and  accomplished  results  of  these  organizations.  A  remarkably 
complete  exhibit  in  compact  form.  (Hans  Cruger  in  Jahrbiicher  fiir  National 
okonomie  und  Statistii,  December  1895.     Fischer,  Jena.) 

German  Associations  for  Obtaining  Credit.— Desire  to  enjoy  like  advantages 
for  obtaining  credit  at  low  rates  of  interest,  with  those  which  the  better  situated  indus- 
trial classes  command,  has  given  birth  to  associations  for  conducting  banks  and  making 
loans  to  members.  These  associations  have  flourished  under  a  system  developed  by 
Schulze-Delitzsch.  2700  of  these  organizations  now  exist.  Statistics  of  1 047  of  these  report 
a  membership  of  509,723.  Members  in  974  societies  were,  landowners  31.5  per  cent., 
artisans  26  per  cent.,  etc.  These  societies  are  specially  significant  for  their  composition 
from  all  social  classes.  In  1894  these  1047  societies  furnished  credits  and  renewals  to 
the  amount  of  8387,503,155,  on  a  capital  of  830,128,116,  and  a  reserve  of  88,792,057, 
and  deposits  and  loans  from  banks  of  8114,433,632.  On  moneys  borrowed  by  the 
societies  for  loan  to  members  an  average  rate  of  3.47  per  cent,  was  paid.  The  rates 
on  loans  to  members  varied  from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  the  last  only  in  exceptional  cases. 
Members  received  a  dividend  from  the  business,  which  further  diminished  the  rate. 
Thirty-one  organizations  went  out  of  business  in  1894-5.  Of  '^em  twenty-three  were 
attempts  to  do  business  upon  unsound  methods. 

Another  system,  called  the  Raiffeisen  Loan  Offices,  has  3800  establishments,  but 
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their  reports  are  meager  and  fragmentary.     The  League  of  Agricultural  Associations 
furnishes  also  but  partial  reports,  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  associations. 

A  central  bank  has  been  established  for  these  associations  under  the  patronag:e  of 
the  German  government  which  has  furnished  a  working  capital  of  $1,250,000  in  3 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  objects  of  this  central  bank  are  :  ( i )  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest 
on  the  minor  associations  ;  (2)  to  encourage  the  extension  of  the  system.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  sum  furnished  by  government  is  insignificant  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  such  help  by  government  will  only  help  to  spread  the  idea  that 
credit  is  a  right  which  may  be  demanded  by  all.  This  is  not  a  part  of  the  system,  and 
its  beneficent  possibilities  are  at  present  in  jeopardy.  (Hans  Crijger  in  Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir  Staals-  und  Voltswirtschaft,]a.n\idiTy  1896.    Hirschfeld,  Leipzig.) 

Capitalism  in  Modern  Society  is  a  more  explicit  statement  of  a  portion  of  the 
above  doctrine.  From  this  point  of  view,  society  is  in  bondage  to  capitalism ;  the 
exchange  has  become  the  center  of  national  life  ;  the  humble  laborer  is  forsaken.  The 
chief  of  the  present  disorders  grow  out  of  the  institution  of  interest  on  capital.  In  an 
ideal  society  interest  would  be  prohibited.  This  is  shown  by  the  evils  at  present 
resulting  from  interest  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  arts  and  trades.  The 
church  has  held  this  ideal  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  present  time.  The  chief  causes 
of  the  present  situation  are  immense  state  loans,  unrestricted  speculation,  indefinite  and 
unlimited  issue  of  stock  by  corporations  without  governmental  inspection  and  regula- 
tion, legislative  and  judicial  corruption  by  corporate  wealth,  and,  finally,  the  Jewish 
money  lenders.  For  the  second  and  third  of  these  evils  efficient  laws  constitute  a 
remedy ;  honest  and  courageous  officials  will  obviate  the  fourth ;  while  the  first  and  the 
last  are  really  the  great  evils  now  confronting  European  society.  The  only  remedy 
for  these  is  the  creation  and  direction  of  opinion,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  church. 
(L.  Dehon  in  L' Association  Catholique;  Revue  des  Questions  Sociales  el  Ouvriires, 
December  iSgSO 

Social  Evolution  and  Social  Progress. — The  great  triumph  of  the  physical 
period  of  science  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  The  object  of 
science  in  its  social  period  is  the  application  of  the  same  theory  to  the  problems  of 
civilization  and  society.  In  a  certain  broad  and  general  way  this  has  been  established  ; 
but  all  more  definite  attempts  have  proven  futile.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the 
crucial  difference  between  the  subject  matter  of  physical  science  and  that  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  physical  sciences  study  sequences  not  causes.  They  tell  us  iiow,  never 
why.  But  the  very  thing  impossible  in  the  physical  sciences  becomes  possible  in  the 
social  sciences.  We  can  discover  not  only  how  the  units  act  but  why  they  act.  These 
inner  properties  of  the  social  unit  not  only  equal  the  facts  of  its  external  behavior  in 
point  of  accessibility,  but  are  superior  to  them.  Not  only  does  social  science  thus 
naturally  begin  with  the  unit,  but  it  is  also  the  unit  with  which  its  conclusions  end. 
For  these  two  reasons  the  methods  and  theories  of  physical  science  are  inadequate 
for  social  science.  The  neglect  of  this  truth  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  social 
scientists.  Contemporary  sociologists,  notably  Herbert  Spencer,  deliberately  reject 
the  methods  by  which,  in  social  science,  the  methods  of  physical  science  must  be 
supplemented.  So  far  as  it  goes  this  method  is  correct,  and  its  introduction  into  the 
study  of  sociologv  is  a  genuine  scientific  achievement.  Furthermore,  social  evolution 
is  not  identical  with  social  progress  though  in  many  respects  they  coincide.  There  is 
a  large  part  of  social  progress  which  is  not  evolution ;  and  there  may  be  much  evolu- 
tion which  is  certainly  not  progress.  Evolution,  as  revealed  in  the  physiological 
world,  IS  in  its  essence  the  reasonable  sequence  of  the  unintended.  Social  evolution  is 
even  more  strikingly  so.  But  social  progress  is  a  double  progress.  It  is  the  joint 
result  of  evolution,  or  unmtended  changes,  and  changes  introduced  designed  and 
carried  out  by  men  of  various  degrees  of  greatness.  So  in  a  study  of  social  progress 
Carlyle's  "  great  man  theory "  cannot  be  ruled  out  as  Spencer  would  have  us  do, 
though  in  a  study  of  social  evolution  this  may  be  done.  These  intended  changes  are 
of  two  kinds  ;  first,  those  further  changes  which  are  accomplished  by  other  great  men 
and  which  require  for  their  accomplishment  design  and  intention  also ;  and  second, 
those  further  changes  which  are  suffered  rather  than  accomplished  by  average  men. 
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and  of  which  the  total  result  is  not  intended  by  anybody.  Evolutionary  progress 
accompanies  and  influences  intentional  progress,  but  would  not  exist  without  it.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  social  world  is  not  the  true  counterpart  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  physiological  world ;  it  is  rather  the  domination  of  the  fittest.  The 
struggle  which  causes  social  progress  is  a  struggle  of  the  few  against  the  few.  It  is  a 
struggle  fundamentally  different  from  the  Darwinian  struggle  for  existence.  Progress 
is  mainly  the  result  of  a  struggle,  not  to  execute  work  in  the  best  way,  but  a  struggle 
to  give  the  best  orders  for  its  execution.  It  is  the  struggle  to  employ,  not  the  struggle 
to  be  employed,  that  is  the  main  cause  of  progress.  This  struggle  of  the  few  against 
the  few,  resulting  in  the  domination  of  the  fittest,  is  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  civilization  as  it  is  for  its  progress.  It  is  this  struggle  which  causes  the  survival  of 
the  largest  number  of  great  men,  not  the  largest  number  of  men  of  average  capacity, 
that  is  the  cause  of  progress.  In  any  study  of  sociology,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  study  the  part  played  by  great  men.  (W.  H.  Mallock  in  Contemporary 
Review,  December  1895,  and  January  1896.) 

Geography  and  Sociology. — All  who  have  considered  the  philosophy  of  history 
have  taken  account  of  three  factors :  race,  epoch,  environment.  Whatever  the  relative 
importance,  all  writers  recognize  in  the  latter  a  fundamental  factor.  Most  of  them, 
however,  after  formally  making  mention  of  it  in  their  introductory  remarks,  have  dis- 
missed it  from  further  consideration.  A  marked  change  is  taking  place  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  P'reeman  and  Mr.  Bryce  are  the  apostles  of  the  movement.  The  new  conception 
makes  geography  subordinate  to  history  and  yet  superior  to  it.  It  stands  to  history  as 
anatomy  does  to  art.  It  becomes  a  branch  of  economic  as  well  as  of  historical  inquiry, 
deriving  from  that  fact  twofold  importance.  In  every  science  which  deals  with  man 
a  similar  diversion  of  opinion  can  be  traced  ;  one  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  hereditary  influences,  the  other  those  of  environment.  But  in  the  latter  a  funda- 
mental distinction  must  be  made  between  physical  and  social  environment.  The 
importance  of  this  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  the  advance  in  culture,  it  is  the 
latter,  subtler  aspect  which  becomes  progressively  of  greater  importance.  The  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  new  phase  of  geography,  the  study  of  physical  environment,  are 
well  defined.  It  is  a  branch  of  economics,  with  a  direct  bearing  upon  history  and 
sociology.  In  a  sense  the  science  maybe  termed  merely  a  mode  of  sociological  investi- 
gation ;  and  in  this  sense  there  is  no  limit  to  its  application.  (\V.  Z.  Ripley  in  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December  1895.) 

Bulletin  of  Events  in  the  Field  of  City  Government. — First  number,  Novem- 
ber 1895,  contains  16  pages  of  concise  report  of  important  municipal  events  in  New 
York  and  thirteen  other  cities.  Second  number,  equal  space,  to  New  York  and  nine 
other  cities,  with  four  pages  of  miscellaneous  information.  A  valuable  conspectus  of 
civic  life  in  representative  centers.  (Published  monthly  by  The  City  Club  of  New 
York,  27  Pine  street.) 

Neither  Individualism  nor  Collectivism. — Individualism  and  collectivism  are 
the  great  antitheses,  the  two  contradictory  solutions  of  an  eternal  problem.  The  his- 
tory of  this  autonomy  is  in  reality  the  history  of  human  thought.  Whoever  solves  this 
holds  the  key  to  all  the  great  theoretical  and  practical  questions  in  social  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  religion.  But  a  social  Christianity  ofitrs  a  conciliation  of  these  two  con- 
tradictory terms.  The  religious  question  and  the  social  question  are  one.  Individual- 
ism is  insufficient  in  both,  for  it  undervalues  solidarity.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
collectivist  conception  is  insufficient,  for  it  exaggerates  solidarity.  For  the  socialist  the 
individual  is  only  an  instrument,  a  tool,  a  member  of  a  class.  The  conception  of  the 
state  in  antiquity  is  essentially  socialistic.  The  distinction  of  species  and  individual  is 
only  relative.  The  individual  in  the  abstract  does  not  exist ;  nor  does  society  in  the 
abstract.  That  which  does  exist  is  the  individual  associated,  and  society  individualized. 
And  in  the  individual  associated,  in  this  social  man,  is  found  both  individual  and 
species,  organ  and  organism.  These  are  the  two  fundamental  principles,  individualism 
and  solidarity.  The  two  conceptions  are  complementary  on  one  condition,  however ; 
that  is  the  fusion  of  the  one  in  the  other  and  the  formation  of  a  conception  altogether 
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new,  as  the  chemical  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base  forms  a  salt.  So  individualism 
and  socialism  should  form  a  social  reaction,  producing  a  new  body  of  religious  and 
economic  doctrine.  Into  this  the  social  question  resolves  itself — that  the  individualist 
should  become  social  and  the  socialist  become  individualistic.  This  substitution  is  the 
profound  law  of  social  redemption.  (Elie  Gounelle  in  the  Revue  du  Christianisme 
Pratique,  December  1895.) 

The  Problems  of  Interest  and  of  Capital  are  further  discussed  from  the  same 
point  of  view  but  upon  more  technical  economic  grounds,  tracing  the  historical  distinc- 
tion between  the  older  forms  of  capital  and  the  modern  ones,  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
Henri  Savantier,  the  mitial  one  of  which  appears  in  L Association  CathoUgue;  Revue 
des  Questions  Sociales  et  Ouvriires  for  January  1 896. 

Social  History;  Its  Nature,  Method  and  Purpose. — Social  history  is  the 
history  of  the  economic  and  moral  conditions  which  have  determined  the  formation 
and  development  of  races.  Morals  in  this  sense  includes  both  social  and  individual 
morality,  that  is  both  customs  and  manners.  The  method  is  to  study  the  origin, 
development  and  decline  of  institutions,  their  structure,  functions  and  relation  to 
environment.  So  also  with  arts  and  literature,  the  military  and  political  history  of  the 
people.  The  fundamental  principle  of  interpretation  is  the  Aristotelian  one  :  "reject 
the  accidental  and  admit  only  the  essential."  It  is  less  difficult  in  history  to  scientific- 
ally establish  general  laws  than  particular  events.  The  most  important  factor  of 
national  life,  is  the  common  people.  If  one  measures  the  greatness  of  things  by 
their  extent  and  duration,  then  the  most  common  becomes  the  most  important,  for  they 
represent  the  principle  part  of  human  activity.  This  offers  a  field  for  an  exact  science. 
It  offers  a  more  important  advantage.  Through  such  a  study  there  will  develop  a  true 
intellectual  union  of  the  people,  and  through  this  intelligence  will  develop  community, 
as  well  as  individual,  activities  and  affections.  (Frantz  Funck-Brentano  in  La 
Reform  Sociale,  January  1896.) 

The  Social  Doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  stated  in  an  article 
entitled  The  Church  and  Social  Science.  These  doctrines  are  formulated  in  the  gospels, 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and  in  the  encyclicals  of  the  popes,  especially 
those  of  the  reigning  pontiff.  The  fundamental  expression  is  in  .the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  asserts  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  not  a  fraternity  of  words,  but  of  the  heart.  It 
also  involves  a  fundamental  equality,  not  a  mechanical  one,  and  thus  declares  true 
liberty.  The  order  of  the  triune  virtues  are  thus  reversed,  for  fraternity  is  the  funda- 
mental one.  Consequently  the  church  is  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  slavery.  No 
less  positive  is  its  duty  to  relieve  poverty ;  and  further,  by  its  teachings  as  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  private  property  and  as  to  labor  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  poverty.  By  its 
law  of  Sunday  rest  and  its  law  against  usury  it  has  sought  to  prevent  the  violent 
exploitation  of  the  labor  of  others.  These  are  the  main  points  of  a  vast  programme 
which  justifies  the  statement  that  Catholicism  is  a  social  doctrine  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type.  The  social  welfare  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  individual  welfare ; 
for  Christianity  is  opposed  to  a  social  pantheism  as  well  as  to  a  religious  pantheism. 
(G.  DE  Pascal  in  L Association  Catholique;  Revue  des  Questions  Sociales  et  Ouvriires, 
January  1896.) 

Causal  Relations  in  Society.— A  review  of  the  countless  attempts  and 
methods  to  establish  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  that  obtain  in  society  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  statistical  method  cannot  suffice  to  establish  such  relationships. 
Statics,  like  sociology,  studies  the  structure  of  society,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  methods  emploved  respectively.  Statistics  investigates  in  the  first  instance 
statistical  conditions,  and  phenomena  of  uniformity,  whereas  sociology  is  concerned 
particularly  with  the  general  direction  in  which  human  evolution  is  progressing.  (G. 
Fiamingo  in  Vierteljahrschriftfiir  Staats-  und  Volkswirtschaft,  January  1896.  Hirsch- 
feld,  Leipzig.) 
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RECENT  LEGISLATION  IN   RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE. 

Although  from  an  historical  point  of  view  it  might  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  consider  particularly  the  earlier 
statutes  in  restraint  of  trade,  commencing  with  the  statute  of  21 
James  I,  chapter  3,  which  declared  all  "monopolies"  contrary  to 
law  and  void,  it  will  better  serve  our  present  purpose  to  devote 
this  paper  to  some  considerations  growing  out  of  the  recent 
legislation  in  the  United  States  aimed  at  contracts  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  to  an  attempt  to  state  clearly  the  true  basis  and  proper 
limitations  of  such  legislation,  together  with  some  reflections 
upon  the  practical  utility  or  feasibility  of  statutes  of  this  sort,  at 
the  present  time  and  under  present  conditions. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  whether  those  of  the  student,  the 
legislator  or  the  lawyer,  restraint  of  trade  and  prevention  of  com- 
petition in  trade  are  substantially  equivalent,  and  are  governed 
by  the  same  principles.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  trade  ought  to 
be  restrained,  or  competition  prevented  by  statute,  or  may  law- 
fully be  restrained  or  prevented  by  contract,  involves,  at  bottom, 
elementary  questions  of  public  policy.  We  are  to  understand,  as 
of  course,  that  the  word  "trade"  in  this  connection  means  much 
more  than  barter  and  sale,  or  merchandising  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  that  term  ;  and  must  include,  when  we  consider 
legislation  in  restraint  of  it,  not  only  the  dealing  of  merchants, 
but  the  business  of  railroading,  insurance  and  manufacture ;  and, 
indeed,  not  attempting  now  to  speak  with  scientific  accuracy,  the 
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greater  part  of  all  the  contractual  relations  between  man  and 
man  in  a  civilized  community.  This  will  include  statutes  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  law ;  statutes  of  patent 
and  copyright ;  usury  laws ;  Sunday  laws  ;  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  retail ;  laws  regulating  the  opera- 
tion of  mines  ;  laws  against  champerty  and  maintenance  ;  taxation 
of  commerce,  and  particularly,  in  this  country,  of  interstate 
commerce;  "drummers'"  taxes;  laws  attempting  to  regulate 
dealings  in  futures,  forbidding  wager  policies  on  human  life,  pro- 
hibiting the  operation  of  lotteries,  and  all  that  large  body  of 
legislation  by  which  the  regulation  of  labor  is  attempted. 

When  one  begins  to  talk  or  think  about  "public  policy,"  by 
which  the  economic  soundness  of  all  legislation  of  this  sort  is  to 
be  measured,  he  is  confronted  at  the  outset  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  very  vague  and  variable,  or,  as  mathematicians  say,  a  very 
unassignable  quantity.  This  notion  has  crystallized  itself  many 
times  in  the  law  reports.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  said  by 
a  famous  English  judge  that  "public  policy  does  not  admit  of 
definition,  and  is  not  easily  explained,"'  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  "the  application  of  the  rule  is 
more  difficult  than  a  clear  understanding  of  it.""  Again,  it  was 
a  long  time  ago  well  said,  in  another  English  case,  that  public 
policy  "is  a  very  unruly  horse,  and  when  once  you  get  astride  it 
you  never  know  where  it  will  carry  you,"  3  and,  quoting  once 
more,  from  a  recent  English  case,  we  find  the  court  saying : 

One  thing  I  take  to  be  clear,  and  it  is  this — that  public  policy  is  a 
variable  quantity ;  that  it  must  vary  and  does  vary  with  the  habits, 
capacities  and  opportunities  of  the  public* 

Lord  Justice  Bowen  also  to  the  same  effect  said  very  recently 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery : 

The  determination  of  what  is  contrary  to  the  so-called  policy  of  the 
law,   necessarily  varies   from   time   to   time.      Many   transactions  are 

'Kekewich,  J.,  in  Davies  vs.  Davies,  36  Ch.  Div.  359,  364. 
'Bradley,  J.,  in  Oregon  S.  S.  Co.  vs.  Winsor,  20  Wall.,  64. 
'Richardson  vs.  Mellish,  2  Bing.,  229. 
*  Davies  vs.  Davies,  supra. 
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upheld  now  by  our  own  courts  which  a  former  generation  would  have 
avoided  as  contrary  to  the  supposed  policy  of  the  law.  The  rule 
remains,  but  its  application  varies  with  the  principles  which,  for  the 
time  being,  guide  public  opinion.' 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  law  reports. 
They  are  iterated  and  reiterated  by  the  judges  every  day : 

Public  policy  is  variable — the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  the  policy 
of  the  public  at   one   time   may  become  public  policy  at  another.' 

It  changes  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  times.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  a  people  who  are  transported  by  steam  with  a  rapid- 
ity hardly  conceived  of  a  century  ago,  who  are  in  constant  and  instant 
communication  with  each  other  by  electricity,  and  who  carry  on  the 
most  important  commercial  transactions  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph, 
while  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  will  entertain  precisely  the  same 
views  of  what  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  in  commercial  and 
business  transactions,  as  the  people  of  the  last  century,  who  lived  when 
commerce  crept  slowly  along  the  coasts,  shut  out  of  the  interior  by  the 
absence  of  roads,  and  hampered  by  an  almost  impassable  ocean.' 

Public  policy  differs  also  in  different  states  and  countries,  as 
well  as  in  the  same  country  at  different  times.  As  people  differ 
in  their  beliefs,  opinions,  aims,  habits  and  surroundings,  it  is 
natural  and  inevitable  that  they  should  entertain  different  views 
as  to  what  will  best  promote  the  public  welfare.  We  need  not 
stop  to  illustrate  this  simple  and  obvious  rule. 

From  the  fact  that  public  policy  is  thus  variable,  it  follows 
that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  con- 
trary to  public  policy.  We  look  to  the  law  reports  to  find  what, 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  adjudged  upon  the  subject,  and  here 
we  see  in  clearest  perspective  the  variance  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  Upon  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  law  books 
we  instantly  discover  that  cases  declaring  a  rule  of  public  policy 
in  one  year  of  grace  are  of  very  little  or  no  value  as  authority  in 

'  Evanturel  vs.   Evanturel,  L.  R.  6  P.  C.  I,  29.     Approved  by  Bowen,   L.  J.,  in 
Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Company  vs.  Nordenfeldt  (1893),  3  Ch.,  665- 
•Griswold  vs.  111.  Cent.  Ry.  Co.  90  Iowa,  265,  1894. 
3  United  States  vs.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Assn.,  58  Fed.  Rep.,  58. 
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ascertaining  what  is  the  true  rule  on  the  particular  subject  in 
another  and  later  year.  For  example,  how  would  it  do  to  cite  the 
decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  was  absolutely  sound  law 
at  the  time  it  was  rendered,  in  one  of  the  cases  arising  in  the 
year  1896  between  a  railway  company  and  the  Knights  of  Labor? 
We  see  that  it  is  for  the  most  part  idle  in  discussions  of  this  sub- 
ject today  to  cite  as  authority,  or  even  by  way  of  argument,  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  half  a  century  ago,  or  of  even  fifteen 
or  a  dozen  years  ago.  What  was  absolutely  right  then  may  be 
absolutely  wrong  now. 

This  notion  is  well  expressed  by  Lord  Watson,  in  a  case 
decided,  only  about  a  year  ago,  in  the  House  of  Lords : 

A  series  of  decisions  based  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  however 
eminent  the  judges  by  whom  they  were  delivered,  cannot  possess  the 
same  binding  authority  as  decisions  which  deal  with  and  formulate 
principles  which  are  purely  legal.  The  course  of  policy  pursued  by 
any  country  in  relation  to  and  for  promoting  the  interests  of  its  com- 
merce must,  as  time  advances  and  its  commerce  thrives,  undergo 
change  and  development  from  various  causes  which  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  its  courts.  In  England  at  least,  it  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  her  tribunals  to  mould  and  stereotype  national  policy. 
Their  function,  when  a  case  like  the  present  is  brought  before  them,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  necessarily  to  accept  what  was  held  to  be  the  rule 
of  policy  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  to  ascertain, 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  circumstances  permit,  what  is 
the  rule  of  policy  for  the  then  present  time." 

Conceding,  or  better  realizing,  this  inherently  fluctuating 
character  or  quality  of  public  policy,  we  see  that  the  enactment 
of  statutes  to  declare  or  define  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  danger- 
ous business,  because  such  statutes,  however  accurately  they 
reflect  the  public  policy  of  the  moment  of  their  enactment,  must 
almost  immediately  begin  to  be  wrong.  The  Common  Law, 
reposing,  according  to  the  legal  fiction,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
court,  is  flexible,  and  can  change  or  be  changed,  as  we  have  seen, 

'Nordenfeldt  vs.  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Co.  (1894),  App. 
Cas.,  535.  553.  554- 
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with  the  change  of  condition  ;  but  a  statute  stands  rigid  on  the 
statute  book,  and  is  the  same  thing  yesterday,  today  and  forever  ; 
so  that  it  must  be  amended  or  repealed,  or  modified,  or  disre- 
garded in  the  progress  of  time,  as  conditions  change,  in  order 
not  to  be  quite  out  of  tune  and  touch  with  the  orderly  progression 
of  things. 

This  is  something  which  the  rural  legislator,  in  his  zeal  to 
pass  laws  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  seems  entirely  to  have  over- 
looked. Accordingly  this  inexorable  fact  has  been  the  undoing 
of  his  work.  By  reference  to  the  law  books,  he  is  informed 
with  sweeping  generality,  that  at  common  law  monopolies  are 
illegal  and  void.  If  he  be  industrious  and  curious,  and  reads 
Norman  French,  he  finds  out  that,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
V,  in  the  year  1415,  a  case,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
case  of  the  sort,  arose,  in  which  a  dyer  had  bound  himself  not 
to  exercise  his  trade  for  half  a  year  in  the  same  town  with  the 
plaintiff.  In  an  action  on  the  bond,  this  was  held  to  be  an 
unlawful  agreement,  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  This  case  was 
decided  long  before  there  was  any  statute  on  the  subject,  and 
from  it  has  come  down  to  us,  in  ordinary  generation,  a  long  line 
of  decisions  upon  the  general  question  there  involved.  At  a 
later  time  patents  or  grants  of  the  crown,  in  the  nature  of  monop- 
olies, to  certain  persons  or  corporations,  secured  to  them  the 
exclusive  right  to  carry  on  some  business,  trade  or  avocation. 
We  need  not  recount  the  familiar  history  of  the  creation  of  these 
monopolies,  commencing  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  or  a 
little  later.  By  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  these  grants  had  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
courts,  and  in  the  case  of  "The  Monopolies,"  reported  by  Lord 
Coke,  they  were  declared  to  be  illegal  at  Common  Law.  There 
was  still  no  statute  on  the  subject,  and  the  argument  ran  back  to 
the  old  case  of  the  dyer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  In  the  case 
of  "The  Monopolies,"  which  is  the  leading  case  upon  the  subject, 
it  appeared  that  one  Darcy  had  been  granted  the  exclusive  right 
to  buy  beyond  the  sea  all  such  playing  cards  as  he  thought 
good,  and  to  make  and  sell   them  within  the   Kingdom,  that  he 
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and  his  agents  and  deputies  should  have  the  whole  traffic  and 
merchandise  in  playing  cards,  and  that  no  other  should  have  the 
right  of  making  playing  cards  within  the  realm. 

All  trades,  said  the  court,  as  well  mechanical  as  otherwise,  which 
prevent  idleness  (the  bane  of  the  commonwealth),  exercising  men  and 
youth  in  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  for  the  increase  of  their  substance,  to  serve  the  Queen  when  occa- 
sion shall  require,  are  profitable  for  the  commonwealth,  and,  therefore, 
the  grant  to  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  sole  making  of  them  is  against  the 
common  law,  and  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

It  is  upon  such  a  key  as  this  that  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  of 
this  subject  has  proceeded  thence  to  the  present  time.  Serious 
men,  and  able  and  conscientious  lawyers,  have  gravely  argued  in 
the  United  States,  within  the  past  ten  years,  to  courts  of  justice, 
in  cases  involving  the  legality  of  modern  commercial  trusts, 
along  precisely  this  line,  and  have  seemed  not  to  understand  that 
the  case  of  "The  Monopolies"  and  other  cases  of  the  same  sort, 
are  no  more  valuable  as  authority  or  available  in  argument  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  upon  the  question  of  the  legality  of  our 
commercial  trusts,  than  if  cited  in  a  contention  over  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  struggle  of  the  English  people  against  monopolies  cul- 
minated in  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  21  James  I,  which 
attempted  their  prohibition.  In  a  legal  sense,  monopoly  at  the 
present  day  simply  means  the  obtaining,  without  a  grant  from 
the  sovereign,  of  the  exclusive  power  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade 
or  business.  In  a  proper  sense,  the  term  monopoly  is  applied 
to  every  large  and  successful  business  enterprise ;  and  some 
statutes,  as,  for  example,  the  proposed  legislation  in  Illinois 
against  department  stores,  go  so  far  as  to  seem  to  proceed  upon 
the  notion  that,  because  an  enterprise  has  attained  large  propor- 
tions, it  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  a  monopoly  —  ergo,  unlawful.  Rail- 
ways, national  banks  and  corporations  of  all  kinds  are,  in  the 
view  of  that  part  of  the  public,  in  sympathy  with  such  legislation 
asthis,  obnoxious  as  monopolies. 

Recurring  for  a  moment  to  the   idea  that   considerations   of 
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public  policy  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  sound  legislation  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  that  public  policy  is  a  changeable  quantity  in  the 
problem,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  a  case  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
decided  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  used  the 
following  notable  language : 

My  Lords,  there  are  just  a  few  remarks  that  I  wish  to  make  upon 
public  policy.     I  will  not  add  a  word  to  what  has  been  already  said  by 
my  noble  and  learned  friends,  but  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what 
fell  from  one   of  the  learned  judges  (Mr.  Justice  Cresswell)  as  regards 
the  restraint  of  trade.     That  learned  judge  says  that  with  regard  to  the 
restraint  of  trade,  there  is  a  maxim  in  common  law,  and  he  refers  to  a 
case  in  Year  Books  (2  Hen.  V,  pi.  26),  to  prove  it ;  but  thelearned  judge 
did  not  tell  your  lordships  upon  what  that  maxim  was  founded.  Nobody 
supposes   that  there  was  any  statute  upon  the  subject  in  those  times. 
Upon  what,  then,  was  that  maxim  founded  ?     Why,  upon  public  policy 
for  the  good  of  the  realm.     It  was  not  good  for  the  realm  that  men 
should  be  prevented  from  exercising  their  trades.     Now,  let  us  see  what 
this  particular  case  is  ;  it  lies  in  few  words  and  remarkable  consequences 
have  resulted  from  it.     It  was  an  obligation  with  a  condition  that  if  a 
man  did  not  exercise  his  craft  of  a  dyer,  within  a  certain  town,  that  is, 
where  he  carried  on  his  business,  for  six  months,  then  the  obligation  was 
to  be  void,  and  it  was  averred  that  he  had  used  his  art  there  within  the 
time  limited,  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Hull,  being  uncommonly  angry 
at  such  a  violation  of  all   law,  said,  according  to  the  book,   "  Per  Dieu 
if  he  were  here,  to  prison  he  should  go  until  he  made  fine  to  the  king, 
because  he  had  dared  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  subject."     I  wish  to 
draw  your  lordships'  attention  to  this  case.     Angry  as  the  learned  judge 
was  at  that  infraction  of  the  law,  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  very 
rule  without  any  statute  intervening  ?     That  the  common  law,  as  it  is 
called,  has  adapted  itself,  upon  grounds  of  public  policy,  to  a  totally 
different  and  limited  rule  that  would  guide  us  at  this  day,  and  the  con- 
dition which  was  then  so  strongly  denounced  is  just  as  good  a  condition 
now  as  any   that  was  ever  inserted   in   a  contract,  because  a  partial 
restraint,  created  in  that  way,  with  a  particular  object,  is  now  perfectly 
legal.     Without  any  exclamation  of  the  judge,  and  without  any  danger 
of  prison,  any  subject  of  this  realm  may  sue  upon  such  a  condition  as 
Mr.  Justice  Hull  was  so  very  indignant  at  in  that  particular  case.     That 
shows,  therefore,  that  the  rule  which  the  learned  judge,  whose  opinion 
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is  now  before  the  House,  thought  depended  upon  some  rule  of  com- 
mon law,  regardless  of  policy,  was  founded  upon  public  policy,  and 
has  been  restrained  and  limited  and  qualified  up  to  this  very  hour,  and 
beneficially  so,  by  that  very  policy  which  it  is  supposed  had  no  bearing 
at  all  upon  the  foundation  of  the  rule." 

All  legislation  affecting  monopolies,  or  in  any  sort  of  restraint 
of  trade,  is  meant  to  be,  or  pretended  or  intended  to  be  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  recent 
legislation  upon  that  behalf  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not,  as 
far  ar  I  know,  been  attempted  by  any  of  these  statutes  from  the 
first  one,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  to  the  last  one  in  the  reign  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  make  anything  unlawful  which  was  not 
assumed  or  supposed  to  be  so  at  common  law.  The  statute  of 
James  I  declared  the  law  as  it  was  understood  then  to  be — as 
for  an  example,  it  had  been  decided  to  be  in  the  case  of 
"The  Monopolies,"  and  all  the  later  statutes  have  ostensibly  done 
the  same  thing. 

In  this  country  prior  to  about  the  year  1889,  the  subject  of 
monopolies,  or  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade,  had  not  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  our  legislatures.  Occasional  decisions 
of  the  courts  had  assumed  to  prescribe  common  law  rules,  but  no 
statute,  state  or  federal,  of  any  radical  or  strenuous  character, 
had  been  enacted.  During  the  two  or  three  years  prior  to  1889, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to  the  subject  by 
the  discovery  that  a  large  number  of  commercial  trusts  were  in 
existence  in  the  United  States,  which  were,  or  which  were 
assumed  or  supposed  to  be,  monopolizing,  or  tending  to  monopo- 
lize, various  lines  of  business.  This  was  assumed  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  public,  and  statutes  were  at  once  pro- 
posed to  remedy  what  it  was  taken  for  granted  was  a  growing 
evil.  Men  looked  into  the  law  and  found  in  the  old  English 
statutes,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  reports,  much  desultory 
denunciation  of  "monopoly,"  and  much  generalization  upon  the 
blessings  and  benefits  of  competition  in  trade.  This,  upon 
a   superficial  view,  seemed  to  fit  the   case,    and   statutes    were 

'Egerton  vs.  Earl  Brownlow,  4  H.  L.  Cas.  237. 
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hastily  drafted,  and  more  hastily  crowded  through  the  legisla- 
tures of  twenty  or  more  states,  under  all  sorts  of  partisan  pres- 
sure, with  the  practical  result,  speaking  generally,  of  declaring, 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
common  law  of  England  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  These  statutes,  taking  a  general  view  of  their 
intendment,  declare  the  law  as  the  English  judges  of  more  than 
an  hundred  years  ago  expounded  it,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  business  since  that  time.  They  write 
the  dogmas  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  into  our  statute  law 
of  today.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  an  altogether  unnatural  result 
of  the  widespread  interest  and  attention  that  "trusts"  created  in 
the  subject.  Perhaps  everyone  of  these  statutes — including  the 
federal  act  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Law — is  open 
fairly  and  honestly  to  the  same  criticism,  viz.,  that  they  seek  to 
crystallize  into  statutes  doctrines  of  public  policy  which  are  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent,  if  not  wholly  outgrown  and  outworn.  Noth- 
ing, as  was  suggested  above,  is  easier  than  to  generalize  in  a 
sweeping  fashion  about  the  evils  of  monopoly  and  the  blessings 
of  competition.  A  legislator  can  do  a  very  large  business  in 
that  line  on  a  very  small  capital,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
excuse,  we  must  admit,  for  the  activity  which,  even  in  hard  times 
has  been  displayed  in  that  business. 

Englishmen — and  by  Englishmen  we  must  include  ourselves 
as  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock — have  always  had  what  they  have 
hugged  to  their  hearts  as  a  wholesome  dread  of  monopoly.  No 
Englishman  ever  knew,  and  no  one  of  us  can  ever  know,  exactly 
what  "monopoly"  in  this  precious  phrase  means;  but  that  it 
means  something  to  be  dreaded,  no  really  sound  Englishman 
ever  doubted.  It  is  a  sort  of  bogey  that  has  served  to  scare  an 
hundred  generations  of  us.  So  also,  as  of  course,  very  much  of 
the  recent  agitation  which  has  arisen  over  monopoly,  and  which 
has  provoked  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  a  flood  of  legislation 
and  litigation  in  the  United  States  in  restraint  of  trade,  is  the 
outcropping  of  the  grudge  which  the  "have  nots"  always  have 
against  the  "haves."     It  gave  the  politicians  a  chance,  of  which 
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they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  and  of  which  they  have 
made  the  most. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  same  period  of  time 
when  our  legislatures,  including  the  federal  congress,  have  been 
going  off  upon  a  quasi-mediaeval  tangent,  the  courts  have  for 
the  most  part  been  unswerved,  and  have  in  no  notable  instance 
been  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  popular  clamor.  A  great  num- 
ber of  suits  have  been  brought,  in  which  it  has  been  sought  to 
commit  the  courts  to  the  same  radical  views  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  enacted  into  statutes,  and  in  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  secure  adjudications  upon  the  economic  ques- 
tions involved — for  the  most  part  without  success.  And  it  is,  I 
repeat,  creditable  to  the  courts  that  this  is  so.  The  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  last  resort  have,  as  a  rule,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  clamor,  come  down,  year  by  year,  in  an  orderly  and 
consistent  stream  of  precedent,  substantially  uninfluenced  by 
the  accidental  excitement  upon  the  questions  of  combination, 
competition  and  monopoly,  which  has  more  or  less  disordered 
the  thinking  of  the  soberest  of  us  for  the  past  half  dozen  years. 

The  courts,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  have  accordingly 
reflected  somewhat  more  accurately  than  the  statutes,  the  public 
policy  of  the  times.  No  doubt  the  decision  in  the  case  of  "The 
Monopolies"  formulated  the  views  upon  the  subject  at  that  time. 
But,  thence  to  the  present,  there  has  been  a  constant  relaxation 
of  the  rule  as  far  as  it  affects  trade  and  commerce.  A  long  line 
of  decisions,  both  here  and  in  England,  illustrate  this;  and  for 
the  reason  just  indicated  it  is  to  the  decisions  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  look,  rather  than  to  the  statutes,  for  the  more  correct  and 
intelligent  view  of  the  public  policy  of  the  period. 

It  was  as  we  have  already  seen  a  long  step  from  the  blind 
bigotry  of  Mr.  Justice  Hull,  in  the  dyer's  case  in  1415,  tothe 
temperate  language  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  at  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  a  longer  step  from  that  decision  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  the  latest  cases  in  point,  which  declare  and 
define  the  public  policy  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  some  of  them,  and,  having  seen  how  essentially  public 
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policy  changed  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  V  and  Victoria,  we 
shall  see  how,  within  the  present  half  century,  the  doctrine  of 
greater  or  greatest  freedom  in  trade  has  grown  and  developed 
in  the  hands  of  the  judges.  In  a  leading  case,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  consummate  master  of  modern  equity  juris- 
prudence, Sir  George  Jessel,  M.  R.,  said  : 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  more  than  another  public  policy  requires 
it  is  that  men  of  full  age  and  competent  understanding  shall  have  the 
utmost  liberty  of  contracting,  and  that  their  contracts  when  entered 
into,  freely  and  voluntarily,  shall  be  held  sacred  and  shall  be  enforced 
by  courts  of  justice.  Therefore  you  have  this  paramount  public  policy 
to  consider — that  you  are  not  lightly  to  interfere  with  this  freedom  of 
contract.' 

This  language  is  adopted  and  approved  in  a  later  case  by 
Lord  Justice  Fry,  and  has  been  frequently  quoted  with  approval, 
both  in  English  and  American  cases  relating  to  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade.  Thus  it  is  paraphrased  in  a  recent  Minnesota 
case  as  follows : 

A  contract  may  be  illegal  on  grounds  of  public  policy  because  in 
restraint  of  trade,  but  it  is  of  paramount  public  policy  not  lightly  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  contract.' 

In  i8q4,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
rule  which  attempted  to  distinguish  between  partial  and  general 
restraints  of  trade,  was  swept  way.  Lord  Herschell  in  deliver- 
ing his  opinion,  in  the  case,  said : 

Whether  the  cases  in  which  a  general  covenant  can  now  be  sup- 
ported are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  from  the  rule  which  1  think 
was  long  recognized  as  established,  or  whether  the  rule  is  itself  to  be 
treated  as  inapplicable  to  the  altered  conditions  which  now  prevail  is 
probably  a  matter  of  words  rather  than  of  substance.  The  latter  is 
perhaps  the  sounder  view.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that,  whether  the 
covenant  be  general  or  particular,  the  question  of  its  validity  is  alike 
determined  by  the  consideration  whether  it  exceeds  what  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  covenantee,  the  distinction  between  general 
and  particular  restraints  ceases  to  be  a  distinction  in  point  of  law. 

'  Printing,  etc.,  Co.  vs.  Sampson,  L.  R.,  19  Eq.  Cas.,  462,  465. 
'National  Benefit  Company  vs.  Union  Hospital  Company,  45  Minn.,  272. 
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In  the  same  case  it  was  further  said : 

In  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  all  restraints  of  trade,  whatever  they 
were,  general  or  partial,  were  thought  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy, 
and,  therefore,  void.  In  time,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  rule  so 
rigid  and  far  reaching  must  seriously  interfere  with  transactions  of 
every  day  occurrence.  Traders  could  hardly  venture  to  let  their  shops 
out  of  their  own  hands ;  the  purchaser  of  a  business  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  seller ;  every  apprentice  was  a  possible  rival.  So  the  rule  was 
relaxed.  It  was  relaxed  as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  trade  for  the  time 
being  required,  gradually  and  not  without  difficulty,  until  it  came  to 
be  recognized  that  all  partial  restraints  might  be  good,  though  it  was 
thought  that  general  restraints,  that  is,  restraints  of  general  application, 
extending  throughout  the  kingdom,  must  be  bad.  Why  was  the  relaxa- 
tion supposed  to  be  thus  limited?  Simply  because  nobody  imagined 
in  those  days  that  a  general  restraint  could  be  reasonable,  not  because 
there  was  any  inherent  or  essential  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 
....  The  true  view  at  the  present  time,  I  think,  is  this:  The  public 
have  an  interest  in  every  person's  carrying  on  his  trade  freely ;  so  has 
the  individual.  All  interference  with  individual  liberty  of  action  in 
trading  and  all  restraints  of  trade  of  themselves,  if  there  is  nothing 
more,  are  contrary  to  public  policy  and,  therefore,  void.  That  is  the 
general  rule.  But  there  are  exceptions.  Restraints  of  trade  and  inter- 
ference with  individual  liberty  of  action  may  be  justified  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  It  is  a  sufficient  justification,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  justification,  if  the  restriction  is  reasonable — rea- 
sonable, that  is,  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  reasonable  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  public,  so  framed 
and  so  guarded  as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  party  in  whose 
favor  it  is  imposed,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  no  way  injurious  to 
the  public.     That,  I  think,  is  the  fair  result  of  all  the  authorities." 

Turning  from  this  latest  case  in  England  to  the  later  cases  m 
the  United  States,  we  find  the  same  trend  and  tendency  in  the 
opinions.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  in  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  the  United  States,  lately  said : 

The  decision  in  Mitchell  vs.  Reynolds  (an  old  English  case  decided 
about  1710)  is  the  foundation  of  the  rule  in  relation  to  the  invalidity 

■  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  Guns  and  Ammunition  Co.  vs.  Nordenfeldt  (1894)  App.  Cas., 
535- 
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of  contracts  in  the  restraint  of  trade  ;  but,  as  it  was  made  under  a  con- 
dition of  things  different  from  those  which  now  prevail,  the  rule  laid 
down  is  not  regarded  as  inflexible  and  has  been  considerably  modified. 
Public  welfare  is  first  considered,  and  if  it  be  not  involved  and  the 
restraint  upon  one  party  is  not  greater  than  protection  to  the  other 
party  requires,  the  contract  may  be  sustained.  The  question  is  whether, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the 
particular  contract  involved  in  it,  the  contract  is  or  is  not  unreason- 
able.' 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  say  that  they  "  do  not 
think  that  competition  is  invariably  a  public  benefaction,  for  it 
may  be  carried  on  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  an  evil."'  And  in 
the  famous  case  against  the  Sugar  Trust,  Mr.  Justice  Barrett,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  who  tried  the  case  at  Circuit, 
in  rendering  his  opinion,  upon  deciding  the  case,  impressively 
said : 

Excessive  competition  may  sometimes  result  in  actual  injury  to  the 
public  and  competitive  contracts  to  avert  personal  ruin  may  be  per- 
fectly reasonable.  It  is  only  when  such  contracts  are  publicly  oppres- 
sive that  they  become  unreasonable  and  are  condemned  as  against 
public  policy.' 

That  was  a  notable  decision  and  this  is  notable  language  from 
a  judge  at  Circuit,  at  a  moment  when  the  public  temper  was 
inflamed  against  combinations  of  capital,  in  a  case  involving 
vast  interests,  when  "kill  trusts"  was  in  the  air,  when  the  case 
had  been  tried  with  consummate  ability  upon  behalf  of  the  Peo- 
ple, and  argued  to  the  court  with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
not  often  heard  in  these  degenerate  days  in  courts  of  justice,  when 
all  the  ancient  learning  had  been  massed,  when  the  sentiments  of 
the  middle  age  upon  the  subject  had  been  most  persuasively 
urged  upon  the  court  in  rounded  periods  and  polished  phrase, 
and  when  a  trial  court  might  well  have  been  excused  for  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  rhetoric  in  the  popular  vein.  His  honor  after  all 
calmly  said :    "  Excessive  competition  may  sometimes  result  in 

■  Gibbs  vs.  The  Baltimore  Gas  Company,  130  U.  S.,  396. 

'Leslie  vs.  Lorillard,  no  N.  Y.,  519. 

3  People  vs.  The  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Company,  54  Hun  354. 
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actual  injury  to  the  public,  and  competitive  contracts  to  avert 
personal  ruin  may  be  perfectly  reasonable." 

In  a  recent  case  in  the  Northwest,  we  find  this  sober  lan- 
guage : 

Modern  investigations  have  much  modified  the  views  of  courts, 
as  well  as  political  economists,  as  to  the  effect  of  contracts  intended  to 
reduce  the  number  of  competitors  in  any  particular  line  of  business. 
Excessive  competition  is  not  now  accepted  as  necessarily  conducive  to 
the  public  good.  The  fact  is,  that  the  early  common  law  doctrine  in 
regard  to  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  largely  grew  out  of  a  state  of 
society  and  of  business  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  hence  the  doctrine 
has  been  much  modified,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  the  early 
English  cases  with  modern  decisions  both  English  and  American.' 

While  thus  larger  and  larger  commercial  freedom  has  been 
attained  in  the  progress  of  time,  as  public  policy  has  adapted 
itself  to  more  modern  conditions,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how,  in 
some  other  directions  and  along  some  other  closely  parallel  lines, 
the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way.  Commercial  contracts 
in  restraint  of  trade  have  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  grown 
steadily  in  public  favor,  and  have  constantly  secured  greater  and 
greater  sanction  in  the  courts,  whilein  certain  otheranalogous  mat- 
ters the  reins  have  essentially  tightened  up.  Take,  for  example, 
public  opinion  regarding  lotteries.  Only  a  comparatively  short 
time  ago  lotteries  were  entirely  legal.  Columbia  College,  my 
alma  mater  in  the  law,  lawfully  secured  some  part  of  its  endow- 
ment, some  part  of  the  very  fund  by  which  it  is  now  nurtured 
and  maintained,  from  the  profits  of  a  lottery  operated  in  its  inter- 
est in  the  city  of  New  York.  That  was  only  something  more 
than  an  hundred  years  ago.  But  now  no  one  believes,  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  ever  secure  any  money  in  this  way, 
and  with  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  a 
year  or  two  ago,  all  such  business  in  this  country  became  legally 
impossible.  Public  policy  now  strenuously  condemns  what  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  frankly  sanctioned  and  approved. 

For  another  example,  consider  the  matter  of  wagers,  from  a 

■  National  Benefit  Company  vs.  Union  Hospital  Company,  45  Minn.,  272. 
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legal  point  of  view,  and  especially  wager  policies  on  human  life. 
A  century  or  so  ago,  wagers,  and  actions  to  enforce  their  pay- 
ment, were  sanctioned  by  the  courts  both  here  and  in  England, 
and  all  sorts  of  wagers  were  enforced  by  law.  Thus  it  was 
adjudged  to  be  "  within  the  sound  policy  of  the  Kingdom  "  for 
the  Court  of  Kings  Bench  to  serve  as  a  stakeholder  between  two 
persons  who  had  made  a  bet  whether  or  not  another  person  had 
bought  a  wagon  of  a  fourth.'  Lord  Mansfield  during  the  reign 
of  George  III,  presided  at  a  trial  and  charged  a  jury,  with 
becoming  gravity,  upon  the  astonishing  question,  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  wager  between  the  parties  to  the  suit,  whether 
a  third  person,  who  wore  the  clothes  and  bore  the  name  of  a 
man,  was  a  male  or  a  female.  The  jury  found  that  it  was  a  woman. 
Subsequently,  however,  his  lordship  upon  a  hearing  before  the 
whole  bench,  had  the  grace  to  say:  "This  case  made  a  great 
noise  all  over  Europe ;  and  soon  afterwards,  I  own,  I  was 
sorry."' 

Still  later  came  the  famous  litigation  which  the  English  courts 
entertained  over  what  were  known  as  the  Napoleon  wagers,  mere 
bets  that  Bonaparte  would  or  would  not  die  within  a  certain  time, 
or  would  or  would  not  escape  from  St.  Helena,  within  a  given 
time.  In  the  infancy  of  life  insurance,  wager  policies  on  human 
life  were  held  lawful,  but  come  now,  like  all  other  wagers,  under 
what  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  wholesome  ban  of  our  present 
public  policy. 

While  non-commercial  wagers  of  every  sort  have,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  illegal,  and  are  now  so  declared  by  statute 
in  perhaps  every  civilized  community,  it  is  another  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  freedom  of  trade  asserts  itself  in 
these  days  that,  pari  passu  with  the  decline  in  respect  of  legal 
sanction  of  mere  wagers,  dealings  in  futures  which  are  of  course 
a  form  of  wager,  have  become  more  and  more  legal  and  are  now 
substantially  lawful  in  all  enlightened  communities.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  but    a  short    time    until  they     will    have    the  same 

'  Good  vs.  EUiott,  3  T.  R.  693. 
*  DaCosta  vs.  Jones,  Cowp.,  729. 
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unquestioned  legal  sanction  as  any  other  form  of  trad- 
ing. It  is  already  impossible  to  pass  a  federal  statute  mak- 
ing them  unlawful,  although  attempts  are  made  at  almost 
every  session  of  Congress  to  get  a  law  of  that  sort 
enacted.  In  many  of  the  states  it  is  true  that  there  are  statutes 
upon  the  subject  in  which  such  dealing  is  more  or  less  positively 
forbidden ;  but  here  again  the  courts  have  been  and  are  in 
advance  of  the  lawmakers,  and  more  in  line  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened public  opinion.  In  spite  of  much  attempt  to  legislate  such 
dealings  out  of  existence,  the  courts  have,  by  refining  and  distin- 
guishing the  statutes  which  have  been  improvidently  enacted 
upon  the  subject,  secured  to  them  a  substantially  unquestioned 
legality  everywhere.  Other  illustrations  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

It  is  the  function  of  a  critic  to  criticise,  and  in  this  paper  I 
have  not  attempted  to  suggest  what  legislation  in  restraint  of 
trade,  if  any,  might  be  expedient  and  politic ;  but  rather  to  point 
out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  inherent  weakness  and  inutility 
of  the  existing  statutes  of  this  character.  There  is,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  such  a  thing  as  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade,  which 
is  and  ought  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy.  My  proposition 
is,  however,  that  the  legislation  of  the  past  six  or  eight  years 
upon  the  subject  in  the  United  States,  both  state  and  federal,  has 
been  for  the  most  part  the  outcome  of  a  condition  of  the  public 
temper  not  calculated  to  promote  sane  legislation ;  that  it  has 
been  out  of  joint,  and  out  of  line  with  the  most  enlightened  pub- 
lic policy ;  that  all  such  legislation  is  unscientific,  impolitic  and 
fatuous,  and  that  it  cannot  abide  the  wear  and  tear  of  even  the 
next  short  time.  The  furore  which  occasioned  it  is  already  sub- 
siding, and  the  country  will  grow  more  and  more  away  from  it, 
and  leave  it  standing  as  a  monument  to  the  over  zeal  of  ill- 
instructed  or  half-instructed  legislators. 

It  will  in  the  end  do  no  great  harm,  like  the  pope's  bull  against 
the  comet ;  and  it  will  do  some  good  if  it  serve  as  a  warning  to 
future  law  makers,  that  statutes  which  fly  in  the  face  of  sound 
public   sentiment    had    better  not   be  enacted,  and  will   not   be 
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enforced  by  the  courts  of  a  free  country ;  that  such  statutes  have 
no  place  in  the  corpus  juris  of  an  enlightened  and  commercial 
community ;  that  water  cannot  be  legislated  to  run  up  hill ;  that 
even  an  act  of  Parliament  cannot  stay  the  slow  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  nor  the  activity  of  Mrs.  Partington  with  her  broom 
beat  back  the  incoming  tide  ;  and  finally  that  it  is  the  true  func- 
tion of  the  legislator  to  catch  the  flow  and  function  of  affairs,  to 
reflect  it  in  his  work,  and  laying  aside  his  ill-digested  theories 
and  speculations  of  what  might,  in  Utopia,  be  ideally  excellent, 
to  do,  in  the  matter  of  statute  making  what  he  can,   and  not   try 

to  do  what  he  can  not. 

Charles  F.  Beach,  Jr. 
Chicago. 
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Literature.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  a  former  article '  the 
following  may  be  consulted  :  Die  innere  Mission  der  deutschen  evanglischen 
Kirche,  eine  Deukschrift  an  die  deutsche  Nation,  by  J.  H.  Wichern.  Johann 
Hinrich  Wichern ;  Leben  und  Wirken,  by  F.  Oldenberg.  Das  Rauhe  Haus, 
1833-1883,  by  J.  Wichern.  Bismarck  and  State  Socialism  (chapter  ii.),  by 
W.  H.  Dawson.  Die  Armengesetzgebung,  by  Dr.  E.  MUnsterberg.  Die 
Arbeiterfrage,  by  Dr.  H.  Herkner,  1894.  gives  bibliography.  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hase,  pp.  548  ff.,  591,  592.  History  of 
Doctrines,  by  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbach,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  373  fif.  Lehmann,  Werke 
der  Liebr,  ss.  1-49.  Die  Weibliche  Diakonie,  by  Pastor  Schafer.  Deaconesses, 
by  J.  S.  Howson.  The  Romance  of  Charity,  by  J.  de  Liefde.  Life  of  Pastor 
Fliedner,  by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Deaconesses,  Lucy  Rider  Meyer.  Deacon- 
esses in  Europe,  and  Their  Lessons  for  America,  by  Jane  M.  Bancroft,  Ph.D. 
Vortrage,  by  J.  H.  Wichern.  Der  Diakonissenberuf,  by  Erail  Wacker.  Pray- 
ing and  Working,  by  W.  F.  Stevenson.  Kaiserswerth  and  its  Founder,  by  E. 
Kinnicutt  (in  Century,  51:84,  November  1895).  The  Inner  Mission,  by  J.  B. 
Paton. 

II. 

THE    EXPERIMENTAL    STAGE. 

The  immediate  causes  of  a  social  movement  are  found  in  the 
beliefs,  sentiments,  sympathies,  fears,  hopes  and  aims  of  those 
who  guide  it.  These  psychical  states  may  be  considered  impar- 
tially and  historically  without  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
their  basis.  An  objective  description  of  the  phenomena  may  be 
given  by  one  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  motives  of  the  actors 
and  who  does  not  share  their  creed.  The  inquiry  here  is  social 
and  not  metaphysical,  not  theological.  But  the  writer  does  not 
wish  to  conceal  his  general  sympathy  with  the  essential  purposes 
of  the  movement  now  under  consideration,  although  he  believes 
the  facts  may  be  allowed  to  carry  their  own  witness  to  the  truth 
and  beneficence  of  the  beliefs  which  organized  and  sustained  the 
movement. 

'American  Journal  of  Sociology,  March  1896,  p.  583. 
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Economic  and  political  conditions  (to  1848). — As  we  approach 
the  Revolution  of  1848  we  discover  the  signs  of  increasing  social 
ferment.  It  was  not  merely  that  suffering,  poverty  and  crime 
were  increasing,  but  that  the  public  was  more  sensitive  to  pain. 
The  consciousness  of  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  culture  and 
civilization  was  awakened  in  ever  wider  circles.  The  reforms  of 
Stein  and  Scharnhorst  were  telling  upon  the  people.  Common 
schools  were  bringing  peasant  and  artisan  within  the  range  of 
scholars'  thoughts.  Men  admitted  to  the  duty  of  defending 
their  country  in  the  army  aspired  to  equality  of  opportunity 
under  its  civil  shield.  Proletarians  and  agricultural  laborers  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  that  social  ambition  which  afterwards 
produced  social  democracy. 

In  this  period  the  "Great  Industry"  was  developed.  The 
policy  fostered  by  Frederick  the  Great,  broken  by  the  Napoleonic 
oppression,  was  taken  up  by  Prussian  rulers.  A  system  of  canals 
was  extended;  postal  service  was  rapidly  improving;  steamships 
plied  between  Europe  and  America ;  stories  of  the  New  World 
came  back  to  kindle  and  inflame  ambitions  and  hopes.  In  some 
regions,  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  factory  system  was  pro- 
ducing a  special  class  of  wage-laborers.' 

This  rising  ambition  was  met,  on  the  part  of  rulers,  with 
official  repression.  The  courts  of  Austria  and  Germany  sought 
to  quell  dissent  and  discussion  in  church,  state  and  industrial 
circles.  But  the  monarchy  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  its  duty  to 
the  people.  Claiming  absolute  rights  "b}'  the  grace  of  God" 
the  kings  of  Prussia  never  quite  forgot  their  role  as  an  earthly 
providence. 

Economically  Germany  remained  during  this  period  a  back- 
ward state,  as  compared  with  England.  Machine  production  was 
not  advanced.  The  hand-workers,  organized  in  guilds,  were  still 
more  important  than  the  wage-workers  of  the  factories.  Trades 
unions  of  the  English  type  were  yet  unknown.  The  proletariat 
was  hardly  possessed  of  a  class  consciousness.  Indeed,  in  1842, 
Lorenz  von  Stein  could  say  that  Germany  had  nothing  to  fear 

'  G.  ScHMOLLER,  Zur  Sozial-  und  Gewerbepolitik,  ss.  18  ff. 
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from  socialism  because  the  class  to  which  it  appealed  did  not 
exist  in  great  numbers.  The  economic  doctrines  of  liberalism 
and  laissez  faire  seemed  to  conspire  with  political  absolutism  to 
prevent  social  action  favorable  to  the  lower  classes. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  which  swept  Europe  did  not  leave 
Germany  undisturbed.  Berlin  was  for  a  time  under  the  control 
of  a  mob.  Riot  and  rebellion  seemed  to  threaten  property  and 
government.  The  propertied  classes  were  frightened.  The 
uprising  was  extinguished  by  military  force,  and  a  period  of 
reaction  began. 

Men  who  knew  the  life  of  the  laboring  classes  in  cities  like 
Hamburg  and  Berlin  were  well  acquainted  with  the  wretchedness, 
vice,  squalor,  and  despair  of  their  homes.  Some  of  them  fore- 
told the  revolution  and  sought  to  avert  it  by  healing  the  evil 
at  its  source.  The  one  man  who,  perhaps,  saw  most  clearly  the 
extent  and  the  sources  of  the  misery  was  one  who  had  been 
quietly  and  earnestly  working  among  the  fallen  and  distressed 
since  his  graduation  from  the  university — J.  H.  Wichern,  founder 
and  director  of  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

Theological  currents  and  ecclesiastical  conditions. — In  the  univer- 
sities philosophy  was  unfolding  the  systems  of  Hegel  and  his 
followers,  not  without  some  influence  on  popular  life.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Protestant  churches  was  made  more  compact  by  the 
"Evangelical  Union"  in  Prussia  (1817)  between  Lutherans  and 
Reformed,  and  this  policy  was  fostered  by  Frederick  William  HI. 
In  the  Rhine  provinces,  under  French  influences,  the  confes- 
sions were  placed  on  a  more  even  footing.  Dissenters  in  some 
districts  were  persecuted  as  enemies  of  the  state. 

Biblical  and  historical  criticism  made  it  impossible  to  petrify 
the  spirit  in  worship  of  the  letter.  Men  discovered  that  vital 
Christianity  could  be  manifested  in  spite  of  wide  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences. Kant  and  Fichte  compelled  theologians  to  become 
more  intensely  ethical.  DeWette  demonstrated  the  permanent 
factors  in  changing  faiths.  Schleiermacher,  steeped  in  the  devo- 
tional life  of  Herrnhut,  translator  of  Plato,  scholar,  ethical 
philosopher,  and  theologian,  "served  as  a  bridge  over  which  to 
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pass  from  a  region  of  barren  negations  to  beliefs  more  accordant 
with  the  general  faith  of  the  church  than  he  himself  cherished" 
(Fisher).  Neander  taught  the  world  to  unite  learning,  religion 
and  humanity. 

The  more  earnest  men  of  the  state  church  confessed  that  it  had 
lost  influence  with  the  people.  The  pastors  waited  for  the  poor 
to  come  to  church  and  did  not  seek  them.  "Thousands  remain 
without  the  word,  without  light  and  life."  "We  have  no  parishes, 
only  church  congregations."  At  the  earnest  request  of  some  active 
men  a  conference  was  called  at  Wittenberg  in  April  1848.  It 
was  held  in  September,  while  the  fright  of  the  Revolution  was 
fresh  in  all  minds.  Men  were  appalled  at  the  brutality  and 
fierceness  of  the  outbreak  and  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  people 
to  religion.  J.  H.  Wichern  was  the  man  for  the  hour.  In  an 
impassioned  address  he  described  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
homeless  classes,  of  the  proletarians  of  cities,  and  the  anti- 
social purposes  of  the  communists.  He  sketched  the  individual 
efforts  already  made  to  overtake  the  social  need,  to  care  for 
children  and  the  poor,  and  to  secure  a  regeneration  in  the  inner 
life  of  the  state,  church  and  society.  Perhaps  a  single  sentence 
has  been  authentically  reported:  "May  the  Evangelical  Church 
set  upon  this  work  its  seal  and  declare  :  the  work  of  the  Inner 
Mission  is  mine!  love  belongs  to  me  as  well  as  faith." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan.  The  con- 
ference adopted  the  report,  and  in  the  following  January  the 
"Central  Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church"  began  its  work. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  this  period,  June  15,  1847,  that  Bis- 
marck voiced  the  principle  of  the  benevolent  disposition :  "  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  Christian  state  is  as  old  as  the 
ci  devantWo\y  Roman  Empire,  as  old  as  all  the  European  states, 
that  it  is  the  soil  in  which  these  states  have  taken  root,  and  that 
a  state,  if  it  would  have  an  assured  permanence,  if  it  would  only 
justify  its  existence,  when  it  is  disputed,  must  stand  on  a  religious 
foundation."  But  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  that 
doctrine  had   been   kept  alive   by  men  who   lived   near  to   the 
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degraded  and  the  neglected,  and  who  toiled  by  deed  and  word 
to  awaken  the  conscience  and  pity  of  the  educated  and  ruling 
classes. 

In  1820,  Zeller  opened  a  reform  school  at  Bingen,  and  Count 
von  der  Recke-Vollmarstein  in  Diisselthal.  In  six  years  there 
were  already  twenty-five  such  institutions  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  Amalie  Sieveking  led  the  work  of  women  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  year  1831.  Her  life  was  a  large 
factor  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Inner  Mission.  Limits  of  space 
confine  this  article  to  typical  examples  of  the  multitude  of 
charitable  efforts  which  grew  up  in  that  period. 

J.  H.  Wichem  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man  of  Hamburg.  By 
his  student  struggles  to  gain  an  education,  and  by  his  early 
labors  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher  his  mind  was  opened  to  the 
needs  of  the  wandering  multitude.  Neander  and  Schleiermacher 
were  among  the  great  men  whom  he  heard  at  the  University. 
In  1833  he  founded  the  Rauhe  Haus,  at  Horn,  with  twelve 
unpromising  children,  some  of  them  thieves.  He  sought  to 
change  the  environment  of  neglected  children.  When  they 
came  to  him  the  past  was  forgiven  and  forgotten ;  they  were  set 
to  work ;  a  joyous  and  natural  life  of  home  and  religion  sur- 
rounded them  as  an  atmosphere.  They  were  not  massed  in 
barracks  but  grouped  in  small  houses,  and  their  intercourse  was 
made  like  that  of  the  family. 

Soon  he  saw  the  need  of  trained  assistants.  His  board  could 
not  support  this  measure,  and  necessity  turned  Wichern  to 
literary  activity  and  travel.  In  order  to  secure  funds  the  people 
must  be  told  of  the  social  need,  and  Wichern  thus  became  the 
propagandist  of  the  Inner  Mission. 

Deaconesses. — In  another  part  of  Germany,  only  a  little  later, 
Pastor  Theodore  Fliedner  (1800-1864),  the  counterpart  of 
Wichern,  was  working  out  another  problem.  Fliedner  was  not 
so  versatile,  learned  and  eloquent  as  Wichern,  but  he  had  a  vigor- 
ous will  and  fine  organizing  talent.  In  his  travels  to  collect 
funds  for  his  poor  Kaiserswerth  parish  he  had  seen  the  Mennonite 
deaconesses  in  Amsterdam.     In  England  he  met  Elizabeth  Fry. 
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Thus  he  was  led  to  found  a  mother-house  for  deaconesses  at 
Diisseldorf,  1836.  Women  devoted  themselves,  without  salary, 
to  the  service  of  the  suffering,  but  the  home  gave  them  shelter 
and  care  in  sickness  and  old  age.  These  "sisters"  were  trained 
to  be  nurses,  teachers  of  small  children,  matrons  of  women's 
prisons  and  Magdalen  asylums,  orphanages,  rescue  homes  and 
educational  institutions  of  a  higher  order.  His  idea  of  the 
woman  diaconate  was  not  merely  the  care  of  sick  bodies,  but 
the  "participation  of  women  in  the  works  of  love,  out  of  a 
living  faith." 

Various  other  mother-houses  grew  out  of  that  at  Kaiserswerth, 
and  these  held  conferences  at  intervals.  Independent  move- 
ments were  the  democratic  and  self-governing  Strassburg  insti- 
tution, founded  by  Pastor  Harter  (1842),  and  the  Bethany  home 
in  Berlin,  patronized  by  Frederick  William  IV  (1845-7).  and 
conducted  by  women  of  the  higher  social  classes.  Only  gradu- 
ally did  this  movement,  now  regarded  as  indispensable,  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  pastors  and  parishes.  "There  was  no  adequate 
understanding  of  this  part  of  the  duties  of  the  church."  Fliedner 
had  also  founded  the  Prison  Society  of  the  Rhine  and  West- 
phalia (1826). 

The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  which  grew  rapidly  in  this 
period,  resembles  our  Home  Mission  Societies,  and  aided  poor 
churches  with  funds  for  houses  and  pastors. 

All  these  movements  arose  about  the  same  time,  but 
independently.  They  moved  on  convergent  lines  toward  the 
organization  of  a  real  church  of  and  for  the  people,  in  which  all 
forms  of  need  should  receive  help  and  all  gifts  should  be 
recognized  and  utilized. 

Summary  view. — Fortunately  we  possess  in  Wichern's  classic 
"Denkschrift"  a  thorough  presentation  of  the  principles, 
purposes,  scope  and  achievements  of  the  Inner  Mission  up  to 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Prepared  by  fifteen  years  of  labor  as 
editor,  organizer,  teacher  and  superintendent,  no  man  in 
Germany  was  so  well  fitted  for  this  task. 

Defimtion  of  "Inner  Mission." — The  term  was  used  to  desig- 
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nate  all  the  works  of  rescue  which  grew  out  of  Christian  faith 
and  love  in  response  to  social  need.  Many  voluntary  fraternities 
had  been  formed,  in  different  countries  and  in  different  branches 
of  the  church,  to  respond  to  the  call  of  suffering.  These  free 
associations,  without  any  outward  union,  had  in  common  one 
foundation,  faith  that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  perishing, 
and  one  goal,  to  raise  men  out  of  sin,  and  free  them  from  its 
consequences,  by  means  of  the  gospel  and  the  offer  of  fraternal 
kindness.  It  is  only  by  using  the  exact  phrases  of  these  men 
that  we  can  get  their  point  of  view.  It  is  not  the  broad 
language  of  Lessing  and  Herder,  but  the  intense  and  keen 
expression  of  men  of  clear  conviction  as  to  both  end  and  means. 

"The  Inner  Mission  does  not  mean  this  or  that  particular 
work,  but  the  sum  of  labor  which  arises  from  loving  faith  in 
Christ,  and  which  seeks  to  renew  within  and  without  the  con- 
dition of  those  multitudes  in  Christendom  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  power  of  manifold  external  and  internal  evils  which 
spring  directly  or  indirectly  from  sin,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
reached  by  the  usual  Christian  offices  with  the  means  necessary 
for  their  renewal"  (p.  6).  No  form  of  evil  or  misery  is  to  be 
neglected.  No  class  is  to  be  ignored.  No  social  form,  family, 
state  or  church  is  to  be  left  unused. 

While  Wichern  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  labor  of  his  own 
national  church,  his  survey  covers  both  Catholic  and  Protestant 
enterprises  in  Europe  and  America.  Wichern  expresses  the 
hope  that  Christians  divided  upon  creeds  will  find  in  practical 
efforts  of  benevolence  a  ground  on  which  all  can  agree.  His 
appreciation  of  others  is  liberal  and  unstinted. 

Agencies. — The  family  is  the  point  of  departure  for  all  dis- 
cussions of  the  social  question.  Missionary  laborers  discover  in 
the  ruin  of  domestic  economy,  in  extreme  destitution,  in  indecent 
crowding,  in  neglect  of  education,  culture  and  religion  the  primal 
spring  of  general  decay.  In  relation  to  the  state  the  Inner 
Mission  assumes  an  attitude  of  independence  and  of  interest. 
No  particular  party  theory  of  constitution  or  political  organiza- 
tion is  favored.      Reverence  for  law  and  government  will  be 
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taught.  The  right  of  protection  for  voluntary  associations  is  all 
that  it  asks  of  the  state ;  and  in  return  it  promises  to  bring  the 
people  back  to  those  virtues  of  purity,  order  and  honesty  which 
secure  political  stability. 

The  relation  of  the  Inner  Mission  to  the  church  is  defined. 
The  Inner  Mission  is  not  external  to  the  church  and  does  not 
seek  to  supplant  it,  but  to  reveal  one  side  of  its  life  in  healing 
and  rescuing  charity.  The  Inner  Mission  is  not  mother  nor 
daughter  of  foreign  (heathen)  missions,  but  twin  sister,  daughter 
of  the  same  spirit.  The  purpose  is  not  to  convert  the  unbaptized, 
either  Jews  or  heathen,  but  to  bring  the  baptized  into  right 
living,  a  mode  of  thought  characteristic  of  a  state  church  leader. 

Particular  fields  of  labor. — The  relation  of  the  movement  to 
the  staie  was  not  so  clearly  apprehended  at  that  time  as  it  has 
come  to  be  since.  Wichern  shared  the  common  feeling  of  his 
associates  in  respect  to  the  Revolution.  He  admits  that  the 
wealthy  classes  had  done  much  to  deserve  and  provoke  violence. 
In  the  confusion  of  that  crisis  he  did  not  see,  or  for  some  reason 
shrank  from  declaring,  the  guilt  of  the  royal  house  and  the  Coun- 
cillors of  State.  It  was  not  yet  time  for  a  just  and  impartial 
criticism  of  the  sins  of  court  and  camp.  It  was  proletarian  vice 
and  violence  which  shocked  the  nation.  The  remedies  proposed 
for  crimes  are  religious  influences  upon  criminals  in  prison  and 
upon  discharge,  and  a  wholesome  moral  influence  in  the  houses 
and  neighborhoods  where  criminal  tendencies  are  born  and  fos- 
tered. 

Wichern  does  not  conceal  the  formalism  and  heartless  neglect 
of  the  church  and  clergy.  He  describes  places  where  pastoral 
service  was  entirely  inadequate  ;  where  schools  were  inefficient ; 
where  the  church  had  almost  forsaken  its  part  as  inspirer  and 
comforter  and  teacher.  As  a  natural  consequence  immorality 
was  rife.  "Sectarianism  increases  alarmingly  in  many  places  and 
sometimes  carries  the  best  forces  with  it."  To  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  church  it  is  recommended  that  the  methods  already 
started  should  be  carried  much  farther  and  organized  into  an  effi- 
cient system,  a  very  network  covering  the  entire  country.     Asso- 
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ciations  have  been  coming  into  life  without  any  general  plan 
upon  the  impulse  of  earnest  persons. 

There  are  already  Bible  Societies  and  Tract  Societies  with 
colporteurs  moving  about  from  house  to  house ;  popular  lending 
libraries  ;  a  few  street  preachers  and  evangelists  ;  and  the  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  Society  (after  1833)  for  assisting  feeble  churches 
to  build  meeting  houses  and  support  pastors.  Suggestive  begin- 
nings of  parish  organization  are  mentioned ;  with  a  cooperation 
between  women's  charity  societies,  savings  bank  schemes,  tem- 
perance societies,  and  deaconess  visitors.  The  function  of  the 
Inner  Mission  is  to  extend  these  efforts  and  supply  trained  work- 
ers as  assistants  or  leaders. 

Special  forms  of  moral  evil  must  be  met  by  special  methods 
of  spiritual  work.  The  Inner  Mission  should  extend  the  work 
already  begun  on  behalf  of  fallen  women,  and  imperiled  girls. 

To  counteract  depressing  literature  there  was  nothing  better 
than  the  circulation  of  attractive  and  instructive  books  and  papers. 
Drunkenness  must  be  met  by  temperance  societies  under  strong 
religious  influence. 

Social  disorders  and  the  Inner  Mission. — All  that  concerns 
humanity  has  interest  for  this  movement.  The  evils  of  domestic 
life  are  graphically  drawn ;  the  irregular  sexual  connections,  fool- 
ish early  marriages,  illegitimate  and  deserted  children,  infanti- 
cide, pauperism  and  crime.  The  Inner  Mission  has  already 
established  schools  for  little  children.  Kindergartens,  Sunday 
Schools,  and  ways  of  helping  poor  mothers  with  their  burdens. 
Institutions  of  rescue  for  youth  have  been  established.  A  sys- 
tem of  relief  has  been  sustained  in  a  few  parishes  which  offered 
a  more  friendly  and  personal  method  than  that  of  cold  and  offi- 
cial state  relief.  In  this  labor  the  tender  hand  of  woman  was 
busy  and  their  societies  were  growing  in  all  directions. 

Gossner  had  founded  the  Elizabeth  fund  at  Berlin  in  1833. 
And  Fliedner's  deaconess  house  had  became  "one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  our  Evangelical  Church"  (1836). 

Self  help. — The  Inner  Mission  was  at  first  almost  exclusively 
a  ministry  to  the  dependent  and  depraved.     But  Wichern  urged 
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that  the  free  associations  should  be  heartily  adopted  as  an  agency 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  self-reliant  mechanic.  He  saw 
already  the  power  of  the  combinations  of  the  Communists.  It 
wounded  him  deeply  to  discover  that  the  "brotherhood  of  labor- 
ers" already  stood  outside  of  and  in  antagonism  to  the  church. 
He  points  to  the  example  of  Pastor  Oberlin  and  of  a  few  gen- 
erous employers  who  had  shown  the  way  to  a  fraternal  coop- 
eration not  based  on  class  lines  and  anti-religious  teachings. 
The  socialists  had  already  organized  the  workingmen  in  cities. 
Why  should  not  the  Christian  people  provide  associations,  inns, 
homes,  and  savings  banks  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  classes 
of  laborers?  To  provide  better  homes  for  artisans  and  laborers 
it  is  urged  that  the  Building  Society  of  Berlin  be  imitated  in  all 
cities.  It  was  many  years  before  these  suggestions  of  Wichern 
were  embodied  in  organizations  of  laborers  in  the  church,  and 
the  movement  never  succeeded  as  it  was  then  conceived.  But 
the  ideas  of  a  "Christian  Socialism,"  akin  to  that  of  Maurice, 
Kingsley  and  Ludlow,  were  all  present  in  the  "  Denkschrift"  and 
germinated  in  many  places. 

Extent  of  the  work. — In  1845  the  number  of  voluntary  associ 
ations  of  this  kind  was  estimated  at  6000  to  7000.  There  were 
more  than  one  hundred  Bible  societies  and  many  publication  and 
tract  societies.  By  1849  almost  all  German  countries  outside  of 
Austria,  had  established  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies.  The  asso- 
ciations of  youth  sought  to  come  into  correspondence  in  1847. 
The  "Fliegende  Blatter"  became  the  organ  of  the  societies  in 
1844,  and  this  paper  has  contributed  to  their  power  to  this  day. 
Hundreds  of  associations  pursued  their  modest  labors  in  obscur- 
ity and  quiet,  without  correspondence  or  united  organization. 

Objections. —  In  the  light  of  certain  objections  now  current 
to  the  "institutional  church"  and  other  social  activities,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  that  these  same  objections  were  urged  in  Ger- 
many to  similar  benevolent  activity.  The  Inner  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  said  to  imperil  "spirituality  ;"  to  involve  the  ministry  in 
"  secular "  affairs  ;  to  complicate  church  order;  to  undermine 
the  authoritative  position  of  the  clergy  by  encouraging  the  laity 
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to  have  a  part  in  service.  Nothing  but  the  actual  achievements 
disarmed  such  criticisms,  and  won  all  parties,  liberal  and  con- 
servative, to  the  task. 

Comparisoji  with  the  United  States. — There  are  some  respects 
in  which  the  condition  of  the  Inner  Mission  in  our  country  at  this 
time,  resembles  that  of  the  German  institutions  in  1848.  Thou- 
sands of  Christian  associations  are  active  to  relieve  distress  and 
promote  social  welfare.  They  are  moved  by  a  common  spirit, 
and  travel  on  converging  lines.  But  they  are  pitifully  inade- 
quate, and  they  are  weakened  by  isolation,  separation  and  want 
of  organic  unity. 

The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  are  presages  of  a  day  when  the  beneficent 
agencies  of  this  country  will  come  into  more  conscious  unity  and 
and  work  upon  a  wiser  plan. 

We  may  well  adopt  the  metaphor  of  the  organizing  soul  of 
the  Inner  Mission:  "We  must  stretch  a  holy  net  of  love,  whose 
separate  threads  are  already  spun,  but  which  waits  upon  this 
union  for  a  well-ordered,  closely  connected  whole." 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
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merits  and  demerits  of  the  plan  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 
The  information  has  been  derived  from  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  every  firm  mentioned  and  many  others.  These  firms 
include  all  that  could  be  located  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing,  their  magazine 
The  Employer  a?id  Employed,  and  from  miscellaneous  investigation.' 
The  officers  of  the  association,  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  N.  O. 
Nelson  and  Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman,  assure  the  writer  that  all  such 
firms,  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge,  are  included.  For 
the  earlier  experience  of  many  of  the  oldest  firms,  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Oilman's  Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and 
Employ^,  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  work  that  has 
appeared  in  any  language. 

The  justification  often  given  for  a  purely  theoretical  advocacy 
of  the  plan,  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  evidence,  is 
that  such  an  exposure  of  evidence  will  result  in  an  injury  both  to 
the  experimenting  firms  and  to  the  plan  in  general.  The  objec- 
tion does  not  seem  a  valid  one.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
plan  is  not  a  success  and  cannot  succeed,  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  the  very  spirit  desired  to  be  promoted,  by  mak- 
ing the  most  progressive  employers,  and  workmen  as  well,  skep- 
tical of  the  value  of  all  such  efforts.  Again,  those  firms  which 
still  continue  the  plan,  are  so  well  known  that  further  publicity 
is  of  no  import;  and  judging  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  replies 
from  those  firms  that  have  abandoned  the  plan,  their  experiments 
cannot  be  more  effectively  killed.  An  additional  justification, 
if  any  such  is  needed,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the  several 
firms  interrogated  replied  that  they  had  experienced  no  injury 
whatever  from  the  publicity  given  their  business  affairs. 

PROFIT    SHAKING    ENTERPRISES    NOW    IN    OPERATION.' 

The  Pillsbiiry-Washbur7i  Milling  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
inaugurated  what  is  now  the  oldest  profit  sharing  plan  in  opera- 
tion, in  September,  1882,  at  the  end  of  their  milling  year.     One 

■  The  writer  will  be  grateful  for  information  concerning  any  firm,  not  mentioned 
in  the  paper,  which  has  had  experience  with  profit  sharing  in  any  form. 

'  Such  well-known  enterprises  as  the  Alfred  Dolge  &  Son  felt  manufactory,  which 
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year  from  that  date  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  400  or  more  men 
employed  participated  in  a  distribution  of  a  bonus  of  more  than 
840,000.  The  participants  included  "first,  all  men  having  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  the  offices  as  well  as  in  the  mills, — 
nearly  every  man  whose  labor  could  be  called  skilled  or  upon 
whose  fidelity  much  depended,  being  in  the  number;  and, 
second,  there  were  included  all  employes,  however  menial  their 
work,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  firm  continuously  for 
five  years."  The  bonus  amounted  to  about  33  per  cent,  on 
wages  for  the  year,  though  the  basis  of  division  between  employer 
and  employes  was  not  and  never  has  since  been  made  public. 
The  bonus  is  declared  on  all  profits  remaining  after  8  per  cent, 
interest  has  been  paid  on  all  capital  invested.  The  two  succeed- 
ing years  a  similar  sum  was  paid  to  about  33  per  cent,  (in  1885) 
of  the  men,  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  remaining  about  one  to 
three.  Two  years  of  unprofitable  business  followed,  with  no 
bonus.  Participation  in  profits  was  resumed  in  1888,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  employes  being  benefited  thereby.  Since 
1891  no  bonus  has  been  paid,  a  condition  due  to  the  prevalent 
business  depression.  At  all  times  the  firm  has  paid  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  to  all  employes.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pillsbury  writes: 
"I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  lessened  our  profits.  I  think  that 
the  men  have  done  enough  better  to  make  up  for  all  we  have 
paid  them."  The  significance  of  this  statement  is  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Shaw  in  his  account  of  this  enterprise.  He  says,  "I  need 
not  say  to  students  of  the  labor  question  that  this  assurance  is 
the  most  important  thing  I  have  to  communicate  on  this  subject. 

has  a  system  of  labor  pensions  and  labor  insurance,  and  tlie  Gain  Sharing  system  of 
the  Yale  &  Towne  company  are  not  here  included,  because  they  are  based  upon  quite 
different  principles  from  that  of  profit  sharing.  It  is  true  that  they  are  often  described 
as  such,  but  they  have  little  in  common.  The  latter  system  is  described  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  X,  pp.  6oo  et  seg.,  or  in  D. 
F.  Schloss'  Report  on  Gain  Sharing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (C.-7848),  pp.,  7-26.  Simi- 
lar to  these  is  the  system  of  indeterminate  bonus  as  practiced  by  the  H.  K.  Porter  loco- 
motive works  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  many  other  firms.  As  interesting  and  commend- 
able as  these  modifications  of  the  vfage  system  are,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  inquiry,  nor  do  they  offer  any  testimony  as  to  the  inherent  value  of  profit  shar- 
ing as  a  solution  of  the  industrial  problem. 
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One  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  from  the  present 
system  of  economic  freedom  is  the  great  scope  given  for  vari- 
ation of  social  types.  Through  individual  initiative  these  vari- 
ations are  produced,  to  be  developed  or  annihilated  by  social 
forces  as  the  variations  are  or  are  not  conformable  to  the  exist- 
ing social  environment.  In  a  study  of  such  variations,  either  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  action  of  social  forces  upon  them 
as  exemplifying  social  progress,  or  in  an  estimate  of  their 
statical  value  to  the  existing  system,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish 
between  the  many  similar  variations  in  the  same  direction.  This 
is  not  done  in  the  study  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
wage  system,  now  well  established  for  a  century,  has  shown  a 
decided  tendency  to  vary.  This  variation  is  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  admission  of  the  laborers  into  a  share  of  the  product, 
in  addition  to  their  participation  as  wage  receivers.  But  to 
designate  all  such  variations,  or  even  many  of  them,  "profit 
sharing,"  is  manifestly  improper.  The  fact  that  a  type  indicates 
a  tendency  to  vary  in  a  given  direction  \?,  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  expediency  of  some  such  change,  to  the  type  at  least.  But 
of  these  many  variations  one  is  to  be  selected,  while  the  many 
fail  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  environment.  To 
judge  then  of  the  merits  of  such  a  tendency  in  a  given  direction, 
by  averaging  the  success  of  these  many  variations  is  illogical; 
no  less  so  is  it  to  estimate  the  value  of  any  one  variation  by  a 
similar  general  average.  It  is  essential  for  either  purpose  to 
study  each  variation  separately.  Only  by  such  a  relative  study 
and  estimate  can  a  trustworthy  judgment  be  reached. 

Hence,  for  the  present  purpose,  such  a  definition  of  terms  as 
the  following  cannot  be  accepted.  "The  term  profit  sharing 
may  be  applied  to  any  arrangement  whereby  labor  is  rewarded  in 
addition  to  its  wages,  or  in  lieu  of  wages,  by  participation  in  the 
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profits  of  the  business  in  which  it  is  employed.  Benefits  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  as  insurance,  schools,  libraries  and  beautiful  surround- 
ings, so  long  as  maintained  by  employers  out  of  their  profits, 
and  enjoyed  by  employes  as  an  addition  to  what  their  wages 
would  purchase,  would  have  to  be  regarded  in  a  strict  analysis, 
as  an  indirect  form  of  profit  sharing."'  Mr.  Gilman  gives  this 
more  restricted  definition:  "The  method  of  rewarding  labor  by 
assigning  it  a  share  in  the  realized  profits  of  business  in  addition 
to  wages."'  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing,  such  a  definition  is  acceptable;  for 
its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  any  such  vari- 
ations as  may  alleviate  the  existing  evils  of  the  industrial  system. 
All  such  variations  are  to  be  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  the  one 
may  be  discovered,  and  in  the  belief  that  every  such  modification 
is  an  immediate  benefit.  But  for  the  purpose  of  a  purely  objec- 
tive estimate,  such  a  definition  is  inadequate.  It  is  the  use  of 
terms,  not  the  motive,  that  is  criticised.  Nothing  Js  to  be 
gained,  either  from  a  scientific  or  a  business  point  of  view,  by 
estimating  indiscriminately,  profit  sharing,  gain  sharing,  indeter- 
minate bonus,  labor  insurance,  stock  holding  by  employes,  per- 
centage on  sales,  product  sharing  and  similar  forms.  Nor  is  it 
possible,  with  such  a  vague  basis  of  classification,  to  draw  the 
line  between  those  forms  and  progressive  wages,  sliding  scales 
and  similar  forms  until  the  wage  system,  so  far  as  it  is  above  a 
subsistence  wage,  is  included.  So  much  in  justification  of  the 
use  of  terms  in  the  present  article.  Profit  sharing,  as  here  under- 
stood, is  an  arrangement  under  which  both  employers  and 
employes  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  &  predetermined  shdive 
in  the  profits.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  defined  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Profit  Sharing  at  Paris  in  1889. 

So  much  that  is  written  concerning  profit  sharing,  in  any 
interpretation  of  the  term,  is  purely  a  priori  discussion,  that  the 
most  of  this  paper  will  be  given  to  a  statement  of  the  experience 
in  the  United  States,  preliminary  to  a  further  discussion  of  the 

■  Carroll  D.  Wright  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  152. 

'Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employe,  p.  8. 
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If  Mr.  Pillsbury  from  his  abundance  and  his  generosity  main- 
tained this  system  at  some  willingly  made  sacrifice  —  a  thing  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  capable  —  it  would  be  extremely  creditable 
to  him  individually  and  exceedingly  fortunate  for  his  employes 
individually;  but  it  would  not  help  to  solve  the  labor  question  at 
large.  Unless  experiments  at  cooperative  profit  sharing  prove 
advantageous  enough  to  recommend  the  system  to  employers 
for  business  reasons,  the  system  must  be  counted  a  disappoint- 
ment and  a  failure.  Few  employers  are  in  a  position  to  do  busi- 
ness on  any  system  that  handicaps  them  in  the  fierce  struggle  of 
competition."' 

The  Columbus  {Ohio)  Gas  Compa?iy  adopted  a  plan  of  profit 
sharing  in  1885.  President  Emerson  McMillan  gives  the  follow- 
ing account : 

Former  method  was  to  divide  equally  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  labor 
per  unit  of  product.  That  is  to  say, —  if  cost  of  labor  for  unit  of  pro- 
duct was  reduced  5  per  cent,  in  any  one  year  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  the  men's  wages  would  be  increased  2  J^  per  cent,  from 
that  time  on.  Eventually  we  reached  a  point  when  further  reductions 
were  not  possible.  Under  method  adopted  in  1895,  we  pay  the  men  a 
dividend  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  rate  paid  to  the  stock- 
holders, payable  semi-annually.  The  stockholders'  dividend  is  figured 
on  the  amount  of  his  stock.  The  employes'  dividend  is  figured  on  his 
earnings.  If  an  employ^  earns  Siooo  a  year,  he  receives  a  dividend 
of  $50.  Every  employ^  from  the  president  down  is  entitled  under 
certain  restrictions  to  participate  in  the  dividend.  In  the  company 
to  which  I  am  referring  about  seventy-five,  or  say,  nine-tenths  of  our 
regular  employes  participate.  The  conditions  are:  (a)  The  employ^ 
must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  one  year  preceding 
the  beginning  of  the  six  months  for  which  a  dividend  is  declared,  (b) 
His  services  must  have  been  continuous  and  satisfactory.  If  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  a  satisfactory  substitute  is  accepted,  (c)  Until  an 
employ^  has  become  the  actual  owner  of  at  least  three  shares  of  stock, 
either  through  dividends  or  purchase,  the  company  may  pay  the  divi- 
dend in  stock.     We  greatly  desired  to  have  all  our  employes  become 

'  Albert  Shaw,  Cooperation  in  a  Western  City,  American  Economic  Association 
publications,  1887;  pp.  1 83-1  go.  Also  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science,  Sixth  Series,  pp.  256-263. 
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stockholders.  In  this  we  will  probably  fail.  More  than  half  of  the 
employes  sold  their  first  stock  dividend.  But  one  has  yet  been  paid. 
We  provide  our  men  with  a  large  hall,  lighted  and  heated,  billard  and 
pool  tables,  a  card  room,  a  reading  room  with  scientific  books,  maga- 
zines and  papers. 

Tke  N.  0.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Mound  City,  III.,  and  Le Claire,  III.,  is  the  most  noted  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  instances  of  profit  sharing  in  this  country. 
This  firm,  established  in  187 1,  manufactures  plumber's  goods, 
steam  engines,  pumps,  etc.  In  1886  this  plan  of  profit  sharing 
was  adopted.  Capital  is  allowed  the  commercial  rate  of  interest, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  is  set  aside  for  a  reserve  fund,  10  per 
cent,  for  a  provident  fund,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  equally 
between  wages  and  capital.  The  reserve  fund  was  created  to 
meet  the  losses  of  bad  years  and  equalize  dividends  when  profits 
were  small,  the  provident  fund  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  families  of  deceased  laborers.  After  five  years  the 
manner  of  division  was  changed  so  as  to  yield  2  per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  wages  for  every  i  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  in  place  of 
a  fixed  per  cent,  for  the  special  funds  whatever  was  necessary  for 
these  purposes  was  to  be  paid  out  of  gross  profits.  In  the 
beginning  dividends  were  payable  in  cash  or  in  the  stock  of  the 
company,  at  the  option  of  the  employe.  As  about  three-fourths 
of  the  first  four  dividends  were  invested  in  stock,  the  rule  was 
changed  so  as  to  make  all  dividends  payable  in  the  stock  of  the 
company.  Stock  is  always  redeemed  at  par  whenever  the 
holder  leaves  the  employ  of  the  company.  In  1894,  a  rule  was 
adopted  permitting  participation  in  dividends  only  to  those  who, 
working  full  time  and  getting  full  pay,  saved  10  per  cent,  of 
their  wages  and  invested  the  savings  in  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. This  is  not  only  to  enable  the  employe  to  save  rather 
than  to  consume  his  dividends,  and  to  place  upon  him  the 
responsibility  for  this,  but  to  constitute  the  enterprise  a  real 
cooperative  undertaking.  The  bonus  averaged  about  9  per  cent, 
on  wages  for  the  first  seven  years.  In  1893,  owing  to  the  busi- 
ness depression,  there  was  no  dividend.     Rather  there  promised 
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to  be  a  deficit.  The  employes  of  all  departments  voluntarily 
agreed  to  a  cut  of  25  per  cent,  on  wages,  they  to  be  recouped 
when  business  permitted.  This  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  condition  of  the  business  allowing  even  a  small  interest  on 
capital.  The  following  year  the  men  agreed,  again  voluntarily, 
to  work  ten  hours  a  day  instead  of  nine.  "The  company 
believes  that  the  hourly  return  for  nine  hours  is  greater  than  the 
hourly  return  for  ten,  but  in  the  aggregate  more  work  will  be 
done  in  ten  hours  than  in  nine."  These  two  years  were  a  severe 
test,  but  resulted  in  a  proof  of  the  feasibility,  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  believer  in  cooperation  as  a  status  to  be 
reached  through  profit  sharing.'  In  this  his  hopes  have  not  been 
realized.  Though  of  the  five  hundred  of  his  employes,  all  who 
have  been  with  him  for  ten  months,  who  participate  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  bonus,  about  four  hundred  are  also  holders  of  stock. 
A  recent  attempt  at  an  innovation  resulted  in  so  much  misunder- 
standing in  the  newspaper  accounts  that  the  company's  statement 
is  essential  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  experiment: 

The  proposal  which  made  a  momentary  disturbance  in  one  of  the 
LeClaire  departments  — only  one — December  i  (1895),  was  that  the 
department  which  was  the  oldest  at  LeClaire  should  become  the  own- 
ers of  the  plant  and  working  capital  at  its  first  cost,  by  contributing 
at  the  start  one-fourth  of  their  wages  when  working  full  time,  the  pro- 
portion to  decrease  at  double  the  rate  at  which  they  should  decrease 
the  purchase  price;  that  they  should  pay  the  company  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  have  all  the  profits;  that  they  should 
organize  as  a  cooperative  concern  as  soon  as  one-tenth  of  the  purchase 
price  was  paid  off;  that  the  company  should  have  control,  but  without 
any  charge  for  business  management,  until  they  had  paid  off  one-half. 
The  company  estimate  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  would  be 
a  reduction  from  wages  of  about  one-eight,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  nothing;  and  that  the  whole  would  be  paid  in  about  six 
or  eight  years.  The  objections,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  raised  in 
the  meeting,  were  the  immediate  loss  of  wages  and  the  fear  of  a  going- 
alone  idea.     A  good  part  of   the   force  went  right  along  and  never 

■  Through  Profit  Sharing  to  Cooperation  in  The  Employer  and  Employed  for  Janu- 
ary 1894. 
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Stopped;  but  there  was  enough  mischief  in  some  to  create  actual 
trouble,  which  it  was  not  well  to  risk.  The  proposal  was  immediately 
called  off,  and  the  work  went  on  in  the  usual  way.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  those  who  leave  in  10  per  cent.  The  idea  of 
getting  the  LeClaire  departments,  one  by  one,  converted  into  coopera- 
tive shops  on  a  safe  basis,  has  not  been  abandoned  by  the  company. 
The  only  reason  for  requiring  a  payment  out  of  wages  was  to  make 
them  in  part  pay  for  it  themselves,  which  was  apparently  the  only 
course  that  would  make  them  take  the  necessary  interest  in  it. 

The  Nelson  company  has  founded  a  workmen's  town,  sup- 
ports schools  and  kindergartens,  libraries,  places  of  amusement, 
assists  a  cooperative  store,  and  in  various  other  ways  evinces  its 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  employes.  It  is  not 
claimed  by  the  company  that  there  is  no  lessening  of  its  profits, 
though  it  repudiates  any  philanthropic  basis  for  its  action. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  higher  standard  of  justice 
here  prevails  than  any  one  can  expect  to  become  immediately 
prevalent  in  the  business  world.' 

The  Rice  and  Griffen  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  employ  115  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  mouldings, 
sashes  and  blinds.  In  1887  a  plan  of  profit  sharing  was  intro- 
duced which  is  still  continued.  Interest  at  6  per  cent,  is 
reserved,  and  the  net  profits  are  divided  equally  between  the 
employers  and  those  employes  who  have  worked  in  the  com- 
pany's shops  for  six  months.  The  bonus  has  amounted  to  4  per 
cent,  on  wages  some  years,  though  for  several  of  the  past  years 
there  have  been  no  profits  to  divide.  The  firm  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  division  has  not  lessened  the  profits  of  the  firm. 

The  Procter  and  Gamble '  firm,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  manufacturers  of  soaps  in  the  United  States,  located  at 
Ivorydale,  a  small  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  practiced 
profit  sharing  since    1887.     They  employ  about   500  laborers, 

'  Two  Examples  of  Successful  Profit  Sharing  by  Professor  F.  W.  Blackmar  in  The 
Forum  for  March  1895,  is  perhaps  the  most  accessible  of  the  many  articles  written 
concerning  Mr.  Nelson's  endeavors. 

■  5ee  the  article  on  Two  Examples  of  Successful  Profit  Sharing  in  The  Forum  for 
March  1895. 
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mostly  unskilled,  in  the  factory,  and  about  lOO  in  the  offices. 
The  plan  of  division,  as  adopted  in  1890,  is  to  pay  to  employes 
the  same  dividend  on  wages  as  is  paid  on  stock.  This  has 
averaged  a  12  per  cent,  dividend  since  the  plan  was  adopted. 
These  dividends  are  paid  semi-annually.  All  employes,  after 
being  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for  three  months,  share  in 
the  dividends  upon  the  same  basis.  Fully  98  per  cent,  of  the 
employes  now  participate.  The  company  reserves  the  right  to 
deny  the  dividend  to  employes  for  cause,  but  the  amount  of 
this  unpaid  dividend  must  be  divided  among  the  other  laborers, 
and  does  not  go  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company.  Any 
waste  or  loss  of  material,  due  to  carelessness  or  neglect  upon  the 
part  of  an  employe,  is  deducted  from  the  negligent  employe's 
dividend  in  favor  of  the  company.  The  company  encourages 
stock  holding  by  the  employes,  and  at  present  between  seventy 
and  eighty  shares  are  so  held.  An  insurance  fund,  a  library  and 
reading  room,  a  company  physician,  etc.  are  provided  by  the 
company.  The  company  also  pays  wages  to  injured  employes. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  plan  was  not  a  success  from  a  purely 
business  point  of  view.  But  it  is  now  held  that  the  saving  under 
profit  sharing  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  sums  paid  to  wage 
earners  as  profits.  This  saving  is  one  of  time,  of  diminished 
waste  of  material,  in  making  a  better  quality  of  product,  in  keep- 
ing men  of  experience  and  in  oversight.  Owing  to  the  grade  of 
labor  employed,  the  success  of  profit  sharing  has  here  been  a 
matter  of  education. 

John  Wanamaker,  a  mercantile  firm,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
adopted  in  1887,  a  method  of  profit  sharing  combined  with  a 
system  of  percentage  on  sales,  long  service  pensions,  and  inde- 
terminate bonus.  On  account  of  this  complication  of  system, 
this  experience  is  of  little  value  as  a  test  of  profit  sharing. 
Several  thousand  employes  are  benefited  by  the  plan. 

The  Scott  &  Holston  Lumber  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  adopted 
a  division  of  profits  based  on  wages  in  1888.  The  results  of  their 
experience  are  thus  stated  : 

For  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  no  profits  in  our  business 
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for  anybody,  so  there  has  been  no  profit  sharing ;  and  we  have  not  had 
enough  experience  in  it  to  intelligently  judge  of  the  good  results  that 
might  arise  from  it.  We  think  that  it  is  a  good  scheme,  but  we  also 
think  that  its  advantages  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  no  radical 
change  can  be  made  in  our  industrial  conditions  without  injury  to  both 
employers  and  employes.  We  think  that  there  is  only  one  class  of 
employes  to  whom  a  share  should  be  given,  and  that  class  is  experi- 
enced mechanics  or  those  who  may  be  styled  well  up  in  their  trade. 
Common  labor  can  hardly  expect  to  participate  in  profit  sharing  since 
they  are  unstable  and  do  not  remain  long  in  any  one  place,  or  in  any 
position.  This  of  course  bars  out  all  our  common  men,  woodsmen 
and  laborers  who  have  no  trade.  The  condition  of  this  class  it  seems 
to  us  is  becoming  more  and  more  hopeless. 

The  Bounie  Mills  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  adopted  profit  sharing  in 
1889,  and  have  paid  thirteen  semi-annual  dividends  to  their 
employes.  Of  the  total  amount  of  net  profits,  not  less  than  6 
nor  more  than  10  per  cent,  is  set  aside  for  distribution  among 
employes.  This  is  divided  in  the  proportion  which  the  wages  of 
each  operative  for  six  months  bear  to  the  entire  wage  payment 
for  that  period.  The  rate  of  this  payment  has  averaged  over 
3  per  cent.  "There  is  but  one  condition  necessary  to  entitle 
every  one  in  our  employ  to  share  in  the  profits,  namely,  faithful 
service  during  the  required  term  ;  though  it  is  stipulated  that 
each  employe  shall  deposit  some  sum  of  money  every  month  if 
possible  in  the  Employes  Savings  Fund  or  in  some  savings  bank." 
In  November  1895  a  vote  of  the  employes  was  taken  as  to  the 
expediency  of  continuing  profit  sharing.  There  were  only  six 
negative  votes,  the  plan  being  dfeliked  by  one  of  the  local  trade 
unions ;  one  negative,  however,  explaining  that  he  felt  the  cor- 
poration did  not  receive  an  equivalent.  The  treasurer  of  the 
company  writes:  "Our  directors  are  'strictly  business'  and  the 
plan  is  a  method  of  business,  and  thus  far  we  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  returns.  The  scheme  is  bitterly  disliked  by  some  of 
our  competitors  here."  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  antag- 
onism of  the  trade  unions  is  not  general,  as  the  following  from 
an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Spinners'  and  Carders'  Union 
shows : 
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There  was  considerable  talk  about  profit  sharing  dividend  paid  to 
the  spinners  at  the  Bourne  Mill  last  month.  Some  spinners  received 
as  high  as  $21.  The  members  thought  it  very  nice  to  receive  such  a 
handsome  addition  to  their  wages.  It  spoke  well  for  the  mill  and  the 
good  material  used  in  it.' 

C.  G.  Conn,  manufacturer  of  band  instruments  at  Elkhart,  Ind., 
adopted  a  system  of  profit  sharing  in  his  establishment  in  1891, 
and  later  in  his  printing  office.  After  ascertaining  the  gross 
receipts  for  the  year  the  proprietor  deducts  as  his  own  share 
28  per  cent.  This  includes,  (i)  remuneration  for  services 
as  e?itrepreneur,  (2)  interest  on  invested  capital  at  8  per  cent., 
and  (3)  royalty  on  patents  and  use  of  proprietor's  name.  From 
the  remaining  72  per  cent.,  the  running  expenses  of  the  year 
were  ne.xt  to  be  deducted.  The  surplus  remaining  was  to 
be  divided  among  employes  as  follows :  In  order  to  stimu- 
late the  five  superintendents  to  careful  oversight,  twenty  cents 
were  to  be  given  to  each  of  them  for  every  instrument  manu- 
factured and  sold  during  the  year.  The  remainder  of  the 
profits  was  to  be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  ten,  six  and  four  among 
the  employes  who  had  been  in  continuous  employment  for  at 
least  one  year,  according  to  their  membership  in  one  of  three 
classes ;  membership  to  be  based  on  length  and  character  of 
service.  More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  two  hundred  and 
more  employes  now  participate.  While  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  in  such  a  system,  yet  for  the 
first  two  years  it  amounted  to  more  than  12  per  cent.  The 
justification  of  the  plan  is  stated  by  Mr.  Conn  as  follows: 

It  is  a  reward  that  rightfully  belongs  to  all  faithful  working  people 
who  give  their  best  efforts  to  the  interests  of  employers,  and  any  busi- 
ness undertaking  managed  with  skill  and  energy  will  pay  larger  profits 
controlled  by  some  such  plan  as  mine  than  it  will  under  the  ordinary 
wage  system.  Friendship  pays  in  business  as  well  as  in  social  life; 
and  if  employers  expect  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  labor,  they 
must  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  their  employes,  pay  them 
better  wages,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  share  such  profits  as  good 

'  TAt  Fall  River  Daily  Globe,  January  9,  1896. 
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conduct  and  an  increased  effort  to  make  the  business  more  profitable 
will  warrant. 

P.  N.  Kuss,  painter  and  decorator,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  intro- 
duced the  first  profit  sharing  experiment  on  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1890.  The  basis  of  division  is,  (i)  current  wages  paid  every 
week  and  salary  of  manager ;  (2)  interest  on  capital  invested  at 
10  per  cent.;  (3)  profits  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one- 
third  payable  to  manager,  one-third  in  cash  to  employes,  and 
one-third  invested  for  employes'  benefit.  The  employes'  portions 
are  divided  pro  rata  to  earnings  of  the  year.  The  bonus  has 
averaged  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  on  wages,  though  for  two  of  the 
five  years  no  profits  were  made. 

Tke  Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Brunswick, 
Maine,  began  practicing  profit  sharing  in  1 890.  Ten  per  cent,  of 
net  profits,  after  interest  on  plant  is  deducted,  is  divided  among 
employes  in  proportion  to  the  wages  they  have  received  during 
the  period  of  cooperation.  The  firm  write:  "Our  experience 
has  been  favorable  and  we  think  well  of  the  plan.  For  the  past 
few  years  business  has  been  in  a  depressed  condition  and  the 
labor  dividends  have  been  small  and  infrequent,  but  we  believe 
that  the  influence  of  the  system  is  in  the  right  direction."  They 
believe  that  the  system  tends  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease 
profits. 

The  Cumberland  Mills,  owned  by  S.  D.  Warren  &  Company,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  practice  a  similar  plan  of  profit  sharing. 

CASES    OF  TEMPORARY  ABANDONMENT  OF    PROFIT    SHARING     DUE    TO 
COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSION.' 

The  Page  Belting  Company,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  had  several 
years'  experience  in  profit  sharing  dating  from  1887,  The  plan 
was  to  divide  the  net  profits,  after  paying  capital  10  per  cent.,  up  to 

■  The  Peace  Dale  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  /.,  deserves  mention 
in  this  connection.  This  firm,  founded  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  has  an  enviable 
record  in  its  dealings  with  its  employes.  In  1878  an  indeterminate  plan  of  profit  shar- 
ing was  adopted,  which  in  its  application  for  four  years,  1880  to  1884,  was  practically 
a  detenninate  plan  of  profit  sharing.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  were  divided 
among  the  employes,  amounting  to  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent,  on  wages   for  the  first  two 
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the  sum  of  Si 200  among  the  workmen  not  on  salary.  The 
division  of  this  bonus  was  upon  the  basis  of  merit.  The  com- 
pany write:  "We  have  not  been  able,  owing  to  the  hard  times, 
to  give  the  profit  sharing  scheme  any  satisfactory  test." 

The  Williamsport  {Pa)  Iron  and  Nail  Company,  tried  profit  shar- 
ing for  the  year  1894,  but  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  trade 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  were 
to  be  distributed  among  the  men  in  the  proportion  which  each 
man's  wages  bore  to  the  pay  roll.  "Our  abandonment  has  only 
been  temporary.  Of  course  a  crude  effort  for  but  one  year 
would  determine  nothing,  because  the  employes  had  to  be  edu- 
cated to  a  standard  which  will  make  them  fit  instruments  in 
working  out  at  least  one-half  of  this  question.  Even  our  brief 
experience  made  better  workmen  of  our  men." 

Ginn  and  Company  Publishers,  of  Boston,  Mass.,^  introduced  a  plan 
of  profit  sharing  in  1891,  which  included  all  the  publishing  and 
office  force,  together  with  the  agents  in  the  field.  The  one  dis- 
tribution amounted  to  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  wages.  The  firm 
reports : 

We  intended  to  make  this  profit  sharing  a  permanency,  but  just 
then  the  hard  times  rame  on,  which  have  interfered  with  it  even  to  the 
present  time.  The  basis  on  which  we  made  the  division  was  that  we 
would  distribute  among  all  of  our  people  as  a  free  gift  one  quarter  of 
all  the  profits  of  the  business  over  and  above  the  preceding  year.  We 
hope  at  no  distant  day  to  return  to  a  similar  plan.  We  have  found  this 
condition  of  affairs  to  interfere  somewhat  with  the  scheme,  that  certain 
of  our  help  are  entitled  to  a  rise  in  salary  more  than  others,  and  they 

years  and  to  3  per  cent,  for  the  next  two  years.  Since  then  no  dividends  have 
been  declared.  "  The  plan  is  not  now  a  dead  letter,  but  neither  is  it  clearly  in  evi- 
dence. The  plan  has  resulted  in  a  slight,  but  we  think  appreciable  feeling  of  union 
between  the  employes  and  the  owners.  We  have  had  no  so-called  'labor  troubles 
during  these  hard  times,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not  cut  wages  or  stopped  the 
mills.  In  this  way  CMir  help  has  actually  received  a  bonus.  We  would  not  feel  justified 
in  ascribing  this  result  to  profit  sharing,  but  that  has  helped  rather  than  hindered." 

The  experience  of  this  firm  \%  {My  Ael&WeA  m  \.he  Siventeenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  177-186,  and  in  Mr.  Oilman's  Profit  Sharing, 

■The  Century  Company,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  The  Staatz  Zeitung- 
and  other  publishers  continue  various  forms  of  intermediate  bonus. 
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are  naturally  not  as  well  satisfied  with  an  even  distribution  according 
to  previous  salaries  as  they  would  be  by  varying  it  and  recognizing 
the  value  of  each  in  a  special  way,  by  increasing  the  salary  when  they 
deserve  it,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  today  to  know  which  is  the  safest  basis  on 
which  to  proceed.  One  has  to  recognize  the  varying  deserts  of 
employes  and  it  brings  in  a  complex  element,  for  one  cannot  both  raise 
the  salary  and  give  an  extra  allowance  at  the  same  time.  If  all  would 
be  content  to  continue  to  receive  the  same  salary  of  the  previous  year  and 
allow  the  distribution  of  extra  dividends  to  be  made  pro  rata  on  the 
salaries  received,  it  would  be  very  simple.  That  was  the  basis  of  our 
former  allowance. 

This  reveals  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  plan  when  applied 
to  a  business  not  homogeneous. 

Pomeroy  Brothers,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
divided  profits  for  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  recent 
business  depression.  Workmen  who  had  been  with  the  firm  for 
more  than  six  months  and  less  than  two  years  did  or  did  not  share 
in  the  dividend  as  the  employers  might  decide ;  those  who  had 
been  with  the  firm  for  more  than  two  years  shared  in  proportion 
to  their  wages.  The  readoption  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the 
attitude  of  new  members  of  the  corporation  as  well  as  a  revival  of 
business.  The  position  of  the  president  of  the  company  is 
unequivocal.     He  writes : 

If  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  it,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  profit 
sharing  so  that  finally  a  committee  chosen  by  the  older  and  the  best 
employes  should  have  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  perhaps  finally  the  complete  mangement  of  it,  and  that  all  the 
employes  should  share  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  they  do  now  in 
the  profits,  perhaps  in  all  the  profits  instead  of  in  a  small  part  of  them 
after  the  salaries  are  paid  and  the  interest  on  the  capital.  But  that  is 
in  the  future  and  must  be  slowly  worked  out. 

The  Golden  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Denver,  Col, 
adopted  the  plan  in  1891.  After  paying  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company,  no  salaries  allowed  for  superin- 
tendence, half  of  the  profits  were  to  go  to  stockholders  and  half 
to  the  employes,  including  all  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
the  previous  six  months.     The  basis  of  the  division  was  the  ratio 
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of  wages  to  total  wages  of  all  employes.     But  one  dividend  was 
paid,  of  2^  per  cent,  on  wages  in  1892. 

CASES    IN    WHICH    PROFIT    SHARING    HAS    DEEN    ABANDONED. 

The  experience  of  thirteen  of  the  following  thirty-two  failures 
has  been  given  either  in  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  or  in  Mr.  Oilman's  work  on  Profit 
SJiaring:  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of  these  cases  are  given  in 
the  former;  the  first,  second,  eighth,  ninth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth  are  given  in  the  latter  work.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  their  experience  will  here  suffice. 

1.  The  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
adopted  profit  sharing  in  1867  and  paid  six  dividends  in  the  following 
seven  years.  They  divided  25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  which 
made  a  bonus  on  wages  of  from  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  company 
decided  that  the  plan  conferred  no  benefits  upon  themselves, 
there  being  labor  troubles  and  no  improvement  in  the  character  of 
service,  and  very  little  to  the  employes  and  accordingly  abandoned  it. 

2.  A  New  England  Factory,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  recorded  by  Mr. 
Oilman  as  having  adopted  the  plan  in  1868.  Four  dividends  were 
declared  amounting  to  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  on  wages.  The 
results  were  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  laborers,  but 
entailed  a  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  firm,  which  in  addition  to  the  loss 
from  the  Boston  fire,  was  greater  than  the  firm  was  justified  in  con- 
tinuing. 

3.  A.  S.  Cameron  &'  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  divided  10  per  cent, 
of  net  profits  among  their  employes  from  1 869  to  1 87  7.  This  amounted 
4j^  percent,  on  wages.  The  plan  was  a  success  in  every  respect,  but 
was  discontinued  upon  the  death  of   the  head  o£   the  firm. 

4.  Brewster  6-  Company,  of  New  York  City,  divided  10  per  cent, 
of  gross  profits,  before  salaries  of  managers  were  withdrawn,  for  two 
years  beginning  with  1870.  The  continuance  of  the  plan  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  employes'  refraining  from  labor  disturbances ;  this 
condition  being  broken,  the  plan  was  abandoned 

5.  Lister  Brothers,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  fertilizers, 
divided  in  1882  all  net  profits  above  10  per  cent,  on  invested  capital 
among  their  employes,  divided  into  four  grades.     The  results  being 
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very  unsatisfactory,  the  firm  returned  to  their  former  plan  of  a  small 
indeterminate  bonus  to  a  few  of  their  highest  grade  employes. 

6.  A  Mercantile  Firm,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  experimented  with  profit 
sharing  in  several  forms  for  nearly  ten  years.  Their  conclusion  was 
that  few  appreciate  what  was  done  for  them,  and  that  "  it  is  better  to  pay 
good  salaries  to  those  who  earn  them,  and  if  there  is  to  be  profit  shar- 
ing, let  it  be  offered  to  the  most  capable  men,  but  in  lieu  of  salary." " 

7.  Keene  Brothers,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  shoes,  adopted 
a  plan  of  profit  sharing  in  1885,  but  did  not  make  public  any  details. 
One  or  two  divisions  were  made ;  but  the  personnel  of  the  firm  was 
changed  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  It  had  not  prevented  labor 
disturbances  during  the  years  that  dividends  were  paid. 

8.  Norton  Brothers,  of  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  sheet  metal  goods, 
divided  profits  for  the  year  1886.  The  dividend  amounted  to  about 
8  per  cent,  on  wages  for  the  year.  The  plan  was  abandoned 
"because  it  put  on  the  same  level  the  careless,  thoughtless,  indifferent 
workman  with  the  conscientious  and  intelligent  man.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  necessarily  a  failure  under  all  circumstances,  but 
it  failed  with  us  for  the  reason  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  employes 
have  not  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend  it." 

9.  The  New  England  Granite  Works,  of  Westerly,  R.  /.,  adopted  an 
elaborate  plan  of  profit  sharing  in  1886,  chiefly  as  a  protection  against 
labor  difficulties.  Lack  of  good  faith  was  charged  by  both  sides ;  no 
bonus  was  ever  paid. 

10.  The  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel  and  Dredge  Company,  of  South  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,'  divided  25  per  cent,  of  net  profits,  for  the  year  1886, 
among  its  employes  on  the  basis  of  wages.  For  a  few  following 
years  the  bonus  was  made  an  indefinite  one  and  then  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned as  having  few  advantages. 

11.  L.H.  Williams,  Contractor,  of  New  York  City,  divided  profits  for 
the  year  1886.  Mr.  Williams'  death,  the  following  year,  put  an  end  to 
the  system. 

12.  The  Union  Mining  Company,  of  Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  decided  in 
1886  to  divide  10  per  cent,  of  net  profits  among  the  workmen  on  the 
basis  of  wages  earned.  Two  dividends  were  paid,  but  labor  difficulties 
were  not  prevented,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned  as  not  having  increased 
the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  force. 

■Seventeenth  Annual  Report  o£  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  176. 
'  Formerly  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
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13.  Wehhans  6-  McEwans,  Plumbers,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  divided  all 
net  profits  for  1886,  after  reserving  interest  on  capital,  pro  rata  between 
capital  and  wages.  For  the  first  year  the  bonus  amounted  to  an  extra 
month's  pay  on  eight  months'  work.  The  following  year  the  men  went 
out  on  a  general  strike,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned. 

14.  The  Sperry  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Ansonia,  Conn.,  divided 
profits  for  the  two  years  1886-7,  but  without  any  perceptible  benefit 
from  the  plan. 

15.  E.  R.  Hull,  Clothiers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  divided  profits  for 
four  years  following  1886.  The  results  were  satisfactory,  but  the  plan 
was  discontinued  with  a  change  in  the  firm. 

16.  The  Warden  Needle  Company,  of  Lakeport,  N.  H.,  divided  net 
profits  equally  between  capital  and  wages  for  the  years  1886-9,  ^'^h  a 
change  of  firm  the  plan  was  discontinued. 

17.  The  Hoffman  iy  Billings  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  manu- 
facturers of  plumbers'  goods,  divided  net  profits  equally  between  capital 
and  labor,  each  laborer  participating  in  proportion  to  wages  earned 
for  the  years  1886-Q0.  "This  plan  worked  well  for  several  years  when 
there  were  profits  to  divide,  but  when  we  happened  to  have  a  poor  year, 
and  losses  instead  of  gains  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wc  met  sour  faces 
all  around  among  our  men,  and  concluded  that  it  was  too  much  of  a 
'jug-handle  affair'  to  be  continued,  so  we  dropped  it.  Any  company 
would  of  course  have  a  right  to  expect  some  benefit  when  dividing 
gains  with  employes.  We  found  out  after  profit  sharing  for  about  three 
years,  that  ours  was  a  mistaken  idea,  and  concluded  to  drop  it." 

18.  Rogers,  Feet  &■  Cotnpany,  manufacturers  of  clothing,  New  York 
City,  adopted  a  profit  sharing  in  1886.  Three  dividends,  averaging 
about  3  per  cent,  on  wages,  were  paid.  The  firm  write:  "We 
distributed  a  share  of  our  profits  among  all  our  employes  in  the  expec- 
tation that  the  value  of  the  principle  would  entitle  it  to  a  permanent 
establishment  as  part  of  our  business  policy.  In  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed, for  towards  the  close  of  the  third  year  our  cutters,  who  were 
the  only  mechanics  employed  in  the  business,  went  on  a  strike  over  a 
rather  insignificant  matter,  to  settle  which  we  had  to  call  in  the  author- 
ities of  their  Trade  Union.  Our  position  was  maintained  by  the  arbi- 
trators and  the  men  went  back  to  work,  but  we  felt  that  our  liberality 
towards  them  was  not  appreciated,  and  the  next  year  we  discontinued 
the  profit  sharing  arrangement.  We  have  always  felt  that  we  made  a 
mistake  in  admitting  all  our  employes  to  this  participation  on  the  same 
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basis;  whereas,  had  we  limited  the  dividend  shares  to  those  who  had 
been  in  our  service  a  term  of  years,  the  plan  would  have  worked  better 
all  round." 

19.  The  Ara  Cushman  Company,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes,  was  one  of  the  best  known  profit  sharing  enterprises. 
Their  experience  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  others.  The  account 
given  by  the  president  of  the  company,  who  rose  from  the  workman's 
bench,  is  so  expressive  of  the  employer's  attitude  towards  this  and  other 
phases  of  the  labor  question,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  the  attitude  of 
the  labor  organizations,  and  the  laborers  themselves,  that  the  following 
extended  extract  is  given  : 

"Our  company  inaugurated  a  plan  of  profit  sharing  in  March  1886, 
and  continued  it  with  some  modifications  and  with  varying  success 
until  April  1892,  when  we  discontinued  it. 

"We  have  a  capacity  for  something  over  1000  employes  (25  to  30 
per  cent,  being  females),  and  much  of  the  time  have  had  nearly  or  quite 
that  number.  Our  pay  roll  has  amounted  to  from  $300,000  to  $450,- 
000  per  year,  which  in  a  small  city  of  12,000  or  14,000  has  been  quite 
an  item  in  business  and  industrial  interests. 

"  When  we  started  our  profit  sharing  plan  much  the  largest  part  of 
our  employes,  nine-tenths  or  more,  were  Americans,  natives  of  the  town 
and  state,  and  were  as  a  class,  intelligent  and  enterprising,  and  for 
these  reasons  we  were  led  to  suppose  our  efforts  to  make  the  plan  suc- 
ceed would  be  better  appreciated  and  could  be  more  easily  and  more 
beneficially  carried  out.  When  we  started  on  this  plan  the  Knights  of 
Labor  were  attracting  much  attention  and  were  becoming  strongly 
organized  in  many  parts  of  the  state  and  country.  They  were  loud 
and  often  arrogant  in  their  claims  and  unreasonable  in  their  avowed 
aims  and  purposes.  They  had  the  enthusiasm  as  well  as  the  inexperi- 
ence of  youth  and  worked  in  season  and  out  for  recognition  and  power, 
and  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  with  jealousy,  any  plan  for  the  alleged 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  working  men  and  women,  which  was  not 
under  their  control.  They  usually  acted  upon  the  assumption  that 
employers  of  labor  were  entirely  selfish  in  dealing  with  employes,  and 
would  not  cooperate  in  nor  sanction  any  arrangement  with  them  except 
for  their  own  benefit. 

"When  we  started  our  plan  it  was  agreed  that  our  prices  for  work 
should  be  the  same  as  the  other  manufacturers  in  the  place  paid  for 
similar  work,  to  be  fixed  and  adjusted  by  a  joint  committee  of  our 
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employes  and  directors  of  our  company.  It  was  also  agreed  that  our 
employes  should  not  belong  to  any  organization  which  could  control 
their  action  as  workmen,  and  that  our  company  should  not  belong  to 
any  association  which  could  in  any  way  control  our  action  as  employers, 
but  that  all  questions  arising  between  the  company  and  employes  should 
be  referred  to  the  committee  mentioned  above. 

"When  first  presented,  our  proposition  for  profit  sharing  was 
received  by  most  of  our  employes  with  favor,  by  many  of  them  with 
enthusiasm,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  many  of  them  appeared  to 
try  to  make  their  work  of  such  value  to  the  company  as  would  fairly 
entitle  them  to  a  dividend  in  pursuance  of  our  agreement  and  purpose. 
A  comparatively  small  number  maintained  their  interest  to  the  last  and 
witnessed  the  discontinuance  of  the  scheme  with  much  regret. 

"Among  the  prominent  causes  of  abandonment  I  will  mention: 
The  inadequate  ideas  of  most  of  the  employes  in  regard  to  the  exact- 
ing demands  of  business,  which  led  them  to  think  that  the  profits  of 
business  were  larger  and  more  easily  earned  than  they  are ;  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  most  of  them  to  realize  that  success  of  the  business  such 
as  would  assure  them  a  dividend  above  fairly  liberal  wages  must  depend 
on  the  individual  efforts  of  all ;  many  of  them  could  see  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  others  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  but  did  not  give  it  a 
personal  application.  But  altogether  the  most  important  reason  why 
we  could  not  make  our  plan  successful  was  the  opposition,  open  or 
concealed,  of  the  labor  organizations  under  the  control  of  professional 
agitators  and  leaders.  Their  purpose  was  to  make  workingmen  believe 
that  their  interests  were  safer  and  would  be  better  subserved  under  the 
control  of  their  organizations  than  in  cooperation  with  employers  of 
labor;  that  wages  could  be  increased  or  maintained  more  certainly  and 
to  a  greater  extent  by  the  arbitrary  demands  of  labor  organizations 
than  by  any  alliance  with  employers,  with  the  hope  of  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits.  It  was  difficult,  and  became  almost  impossible,  to  adjust 
prices  for  work  with  our  employes  which  were  satisfactory  to  them  and 
possible  for  us  to  pay,  the  men  being  constantly  told,  and  many  of 
them  made  to  believe  that  it  was  our  purpose  to  make  prices  fully  as 
much  lower  than  other  manufacturers  as  we  would  ever  pay  in  dividends. 
The  time  consumed  by  the  committee  in  adjusting  prices  and  settling 
questions  which  were  constantly  coming  up  came  to  be  quite  an  annoy- 
ance as  well  as  an  expense  ;  the  men  in  most  instances  being  so  jealous 
of  their  supposed  rights  that  they  resisted  many  necessary  and  reason- 
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able  requirements  from  the  company,  while  making  many  unreasonable 
and  impossible  claims  for  themselves. 

"  Altogether  we  felt  compelled,  much  to  our  disappointment  and 
regret,  to  discontinue  the  plan. 

"  In  conclusion  I  will  venture  to  express  the  opinion,  that  before 
any  system  of  industrial  partnership  or  profit  sharing  possible  to  man- 
ufacturers, and  hence  practical  and  permanent  can  be  introduced,  there 
must  be  more,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  radically  different,  fundamental 
teaching  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  and  so-called  labor  and  social 
reformers. 

"As  I  read  and  observe  I  think  workingmen  hear  much  indiscrim- 
inate denunciation  of  the  alleged  selfishness,  injustice  and  heartlessness 
of  employers  of  labor,  and  but  very  little,  if  indeed  anything,  in  the 
way  of  admonition  or  advice  to  themselves  to  do  faithful,  intelligent 
and  eflScient  work,  and  in  that  way  to  command  desirable  positions  and 
adequate  pay.  In  the  teaching  of  professed  friends  of  labor  much  needs 
to  be  done  first  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  workingmen  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  their  employers  are  necessarily  either  their  enemies,  or  entirely 
disregard  their  interests,  and  that  everybody  who  has  accumulated  large 
wealth  must  have  done  it  dishonestly  and  to  the  detriment  or  impov- 
erishment of  somebody  else. 

"When  the  'New  Day'  of  the  'Industrial  Millennium,'  of  which 
reformers  speak  and  write,  is  fully  established  it  will  have  been  brought 
about  fully  as  much  by  the  increased  intelligence,  industry,  faithful- 
ness and  economy  of  wage  earners  as  by  the  increased  liberality  of 
wage  payers.  If  each  would  study  more  the  common  interests  of  both 
we  should  be  nearer  the  dawn  of  better  conditions." 

This  testimony  is  of  significance  because  of  the  large  number  of 
employes,  the  length  of  time  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  the  unques- 
tioned good  faith  and  high  motives  with  which  the  plan  was  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  out.  The  dividends  declared  amounted  to  2  or  3 
per  cent,  on  wages  for  the  year. 

20.  Mr.  W.  Eliot  Fette,  of  Boston,  introduced  the  plan  in  his  gas 
works  in  1886.  The  workmen  were  to  get  a  dividend  on  the  dividend 
declared  on  stock.  Since  the  fixed  capital  in  this  business  is  large  such 
a  dividend  made  quite  an  addition  to  wages.  The  plan  was  abandoned 
because  of  failure  of  dividends  in  recent  years  and  lack  of  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  men. 

21.  The  Boston  Herald  AWiAtA  profits  in  1887,  the  dividend  amount- 
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ing  to  3J^  per  cent,  on  wages.     Discontinuance  was  due  to  change  in 
the  firm,  and  to  business  complications. 

22.  The  Crump  Label  Company,  of  Montdair,  N.  J.,  adopted  the  plan 
in  1887,  and  made  one  distribution  of  20  per  cent,  of  net  profits  for 
that  year.  A  change  in  ownership  of  the  enterprise  resulted  in  a 
discontinuance  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Crump  writes,  "The  effect  was 
immediately  noticeable  ;  more  work  was  produced  of  a  higher  class 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  before,  and  all  the  employes  took  a  greater 
interest  in  economy  of  time  and  material.  A  feeling  of  fellowship  was 
also  manifest  and  those  who  belonged  to  trade  unions  abandoned  their 
membership." 

23.  The  Woodstock  Mills  Company,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  adopted  a 
plan  of  profit  sharing  in  1887,  which  was  soon  discontined  on  account 
of  a  change  in  ownership. 

24.  The  Haines,  Jones  &"  Cadbury  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  brass  and  iron  goods,  adopted  apian  in  1887  which 
gave  the  laborers  a  bonus  of  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  on  wages.  Mr. 
Haines  writes,  "We  adopted  profit  sharing  among  ill  our  employes 
and  kept  it  up  for  five  years.  In  that  time  we  divided  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  We  then  abandoned  it  and  now  divide  about  two- 
thirds  of  it  among  twenty  of  our  chief  men  and  women,  which  I  think 
is  all  right  ;  but  a  general  profit  sharing,  while  in  theory  just,  is  in 
practice  simply  throwing  money  away."  They  are  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  practice  reduces  profits. 

25.  The  Springfield  Foundry  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  began 
to  divide  profits  in  1887,  and  discontinued  the  plan  after  three  years 
trial.  The  bonus  amounted  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  on  wages.  The  firm 
say,  "In  our  business,  it  was  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  us. 
We  could  not  see  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  production  of  our  men, 
nor  interest  in  the  care  of  their  tools  or  material.  On  the  contrary, 
our  employes  began  to  think  that  they  were  the  proper  parties  to  fix 
wages,  and  the  prices  at  which  we  should  sell  the  products.  The 
employes  were  also  careful  to  take  advantage  of  their  membership  in  the 
Labor  Unions  to  enforce  their  demands.  Since  we  have  abandoned 
the  system  of  profit  sharing,  these  troubles  do  not  exist." 

26.  The  St.  Louis  {Mo?j  Shovel  Company,  ^w'xAtA  ■^xo^X.s  from  1887 
to  1894.  The  plan  was  practically  that  of  the  Nelson  Company,  from 
whom  they  took  the  idea.  Their  opinion  is  that  the  plan  decreases  the 
profits  of  the  firm,   and  "so   long  as  Labor  Unions  dominate   labor, 
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profit  sharing  cannot  be  a  success  nor  prevent  labor  troubles,  even 
though  employers  conscientiously  and  liberally  endeavor  to  work  under 
the  system.  We  had  conducted  our  business  on  this  plan  for  several 
years,  paying  dividends  regularly,  submitting  books  to  inspection  of 
any  committee  the  employes  should  so  select,  making  dividends  every 
.year  with  one  exception,  and  two  or  three  occasions  where  honesty  to 
ourselves  did  not  justify  it.  The  Union  was  established  in  the  shop 
during  the  Pullman  troubles  and  the  men  demanded  that  we  be  made 
a  Union  shop,  that  they  appoint  the  foreman,  which  we  regard  a  neces- 
sary power  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  management  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. They  demanded  that  Union  labels  be  put  upon  our  goods,  to 
which  merchants  would  seriously  object,  and  this  when  no  existing 
trouble  outside  the  works  was  evident.  We  decided  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  the  business  taken  out  of  our  hands,  although  a  minority 
of  the  employes  only  made  the  demand,  but  they  were  backed  by  the 
Labor  organizations.  Our  works  were  picketed  by  Union  men  to  pre- 
vent employment  of  other  than  Union  men.  We  thereupon  closed 
down  for  several  weeks  and  discontinued  the  profit  sharing  system." 

27.  The  Globe  Tobacco  Company,  of  Detroit  Mich.,  divided  i  per 
cent,  of  gross  profits  during  1 886-8,  but  discontinued  the  plan  as  hav- 
ing no  satisfactory  results.  The  bonus  amounted  to  about  10  per 
cent,  on  wages. 

28.  Siegel,  Cooper  (r  Co.,  of  Chicago,  III.,  adopted  a  plan  in  1892, 
modeled  after  the  Bon  March^,  of  Paris.  The  plan  was  soon  aban- 
doned. They  write,  "  Every  week  we  did  a  good  business  they  were 
tickled  to  death,  but  as  soon  as  business  might  be  dull,  there  would  be 
more  kicks  than  we  could  stand  ;  so  we  gave  the  thing  up.  It  seems - 
that  conditions  in  America  and  the  old  country  are  so  different  that 
the  same  plans  do  not  work." 

29.  The  Watertown  (N.  Y)  Steam  Engine  Company  divided  profits 
for  the  year  1891.  Their  experience  was  "that  in  the  case  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  our  men  we  secured  better  service,  better  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  business,  but  that  a  still  larger  number  of  the  men 
regarded  their  dividends  as  simply  so  much  extra  pay  and  were  no 
more  careful  or  helpful  than  before.  We  are  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  if  the  experiment  had  been  continued  for  a  number  of  years  we 
should  have  developed  among  the  men,  a  sentiment  which  would  have 
compelled  the  indolent  and  indifferent  ones  to  give  us  better  service 
or  incur  the  disapproval  and  ostracism  of  their  fellow  workmen.     The 
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result  for  the  first  year,  however  was  so   far   from   showing  any  very 
favorable  improvement  that  we  discontinued  it." 

30.  The  Malvern  (Ari.)  Lumber  Company  adopted  a  system  of  profit 
sharing  in  1894.  The  net  profits  were  to  be  divided  between  the  stock- 
holders, the  management  and  the  laborers,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  capital  invested,  the  wages  of  management,  and  the  wages  of 
employes  bore  to  each  other.  One  half  the  dividends  due  the  employes 
was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  other  half  invested  for  their  benefit. 
95  per  cent,  of  the  labor  employed  is  of  the  lowest  unskilled  labor, 
chiefly  colored.  A  very  large  proportion  could  not  read  nor  write 
and  this  ignorance  prevented  any  general  understanding  of  the  plan. 
Added  to  this  is  the  lack  of  permanency  ;  for  the  industry  is  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  the  tributary  timber  land  is  cleared.  One 
dividend  was  paid,  and  the  proposition  explained  so  thoroughly  six 
months  before,  had  to  be  discussed  all  over  again.  The  men  thought 
they  were  being  discharged  and  paid  off.  These  considerations  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  plan,  though  the  firm  expected  no  results 
until  after  the  payment  of  at  least  one  dividend.  They  attribute  the 
failure  to  the  character  of  the  employes  and  the  industry,  not  to  any 
defect  in  the  system. 

31.  Heywood  iSf  Company,  shirt  manufacturers,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
adopted  the  plan  in  1895.  The  system  proposed  was  to  divide  profits 
into  four  equal  parts ;  one  to  be  paid  to  capital,  one  to  employer,  one 
to  labor,  and  the  fourth  set  aside  for  depreciation  in  plant.  This  plan 
promised  a  bonus  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  wages  of  the  hun- 
dred or  more  employes,  chiefly  women.  Good  results  were  secured  for 
a  few  weeks  ;  since  then  carelessness  and  inattention  have  returned  and 
idleness  and  irregularity  as  of  old.  The  plan  was  abandoned  after  a 
six-months'  trial.  A  chief  motive  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  was  the 
improvement  of  the  character  of  the  employes. 

32.  The  Wright  and  Potter  Printing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
tried  profit  sharing  for  two  years.  A  fixed  percentage  of  profits  was 
divided  among  all  employes  considered  deserving  by  the  superintend- 
ent. This  included  nearly  all  of  their  150  employes.  The  results 
were  not  satisfactory  and  the  plan  was  dropped.  The  firm  now  dis- 
tributes a  percentage  to  foremen  and  heads  of  departments. 

33.  The  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  R.  R.  Company 
adopted,  in  1887,  one  of  the  most  significant  systems  yet  made  public. 
It  is  true  that  the  plan  has  been  abandoned  without  anything  resulting 
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from  it  in  the  way  of  dividends ;  for  the  road  has  never  earned  a  divi- 
dend. As  this  has  been  the  experience  of  all  Michigan  roads,  except 
one,  for  many  years,  it  is  no  reflection  upon  the  road  or  the  system 
adopted.  The  system  is  important,  not  from  the  evidence  it  can  give 
either  pro  or  con,  but  from  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  It 
is  the  only  American  profit  sharing  enterprise,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
knowledge,  which  openly  avows  the  right  of  an  employ^  to  a  share  in 
the  enterprise  as  a  fundamental  principle.  The  ordinary  plan  simply 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  employ^  to  a  juster  share  in  the  product  of 
his  labor,  with  no  guarantee  as  to  the  future  except  as  the  employer 
may  determine.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Nelson  and  others  have  avowed 
this  principle  in  their  efforts  for  employes,  and  that  Mr.  Pomeroy  and 
others  have  admitted  the  justness  of  the  principle.  But  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  system  adopted  by  the  Ann  Arbor  road  recognize  the 
principle  of  incorporeal  property,  as  Professor  H.  C.  Adams'  has 
termed  it,  "the  right  of  the  workman  to  his  work  and  to  a  share  in 
the  industry  which  his  endeavor  has  helped  to  produce."  From  this 
point  of  view,  two  provisions  of  this  system  are  worthy  of  presentation  : 

"Rule  Third:  Every  officer  and  employ^,  who  shall  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  continuously  for  twenty  (20)  years  or  more 
and  voluntarily  retires  from  its  service  with  an  honorable  discharge, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  and  have  delivered  to  him,  a  certificate  of 
the  full  capital  paid  up  stock  of  the  company,  which  shall  equal  in 
amount  at  its  par  value,  the  total  sum  paid  him  as  wages  for  the  last 
year  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 

"Rule  Fourth  :  If  any  officer  or  employ^  of  the  Company  aforesaid, 
shall  be  so  disabled,  while  in  the  line  of  active  duty,  as  to  be  unable  to 
resume  his  place  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  more,  he  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  full  paid  up  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  shall  equal  in  amount,  at  its  par  value,  the  gross  sum  paid 
him  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  said  disability.  And  if 
any  officer  or  employ^  shall  lose  his  life  while  in  line  of  active  duty, 
his  wife,  if  he  has  one,  or  if  not,  his  legal  representative,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  certificate  of  the  full  paid  up  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
pany which  shall  equal  in  amount  at  its  par  value,  five  (5)  times  the 
gross  sum  paid  him  for  the  year  next  preceding  his  death.  Provided, 
however,  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  where  a  claim  for  damages  is 
made  in  the  courts." 

'See  address  before  the  Congress  on  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration; 
held  at  Chicago  irt  November  1894,  and  other  writings  of  Professor  Adams. 
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Similarly  each  officer,  except  the  president,  and  each  employ^  was 
to  receive  a  dividend  on  his  wages  equal  in  per  cent,  to  the  dividend 
declared  on  capital  stock." 

SUMMARY. 

A  brief  summary  must  here  suffice.  Of  the  fifty  firms 
which  have  adopted  the  system,  twelve  continue  it,  five  have 
abandoned  it  indefinitely,  and  thirty-three  have  abandoned  it  per- 
manently. Those  which  continue  the  plan  have  an  experience 
extending  on  an  average,  through  seven  years.  The  second  class 
average  but  one  year,  and  recognizing  the  insufficiency  of  such  a 
trial  have  not  decided  it  a  failure.  The  third  class  vary,  in  length 
of  trial,  from  a  maximum  of  eight  years  to  a  minimum  of  six 
months ;  the  majority  having  tried  it  for  a  peried  of  from  two  to 
three  years.  In  comparison  with  European  experience,  one  is 
struck  with  the  brevity  of  the  trial.  As  to  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, the  large  majority  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  plan  results 
in  a  financial  loss  to  the  employer,  he  being  recouped  if  at  all  in 
non-computable  ways.  Those  which  continue  the  plan  do  so,  not 
as  a  matter  of  philanthropy,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice  if  not  of  busi- 
ness. These  are  about  equally  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
direct  financial  benefit  of  the  plan  to  the  firm.  While  it  is  true 
with  any  such  question,  that  one  success  will  prove  that  it  can 
be  done  with  profit  and  any  number  of  failures  not  prove  the 
contrary  ;  yet  it  is  as  a  general  type,  not  an  individual  variation, 
that  such  a  system  has  social  significance. 

A  further  study  will  justify  two  general  conclusions:  First, 
that  such  a  system  will  succeed  only  with  a  select  few  of  employ- 
ers, those  with  whom  social  motives  have  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence and  with  a  grade  of  skilled  or  intelligent  labor.  Second, 
such  a  system  is  of  some  importance  to  society  from  a  statical 
point  of  view,  but  little,  if  any  at  all,  from  that  of  social  pro- 
gress. Paul  Monroe. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

'Credit  is  due  to  President  J.  M.  Ashley  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan.  He  writes 
recently  :  "  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  plan  which  the  'Ann  Arbor  '  Company  adopted, 
can  be  successfully  and  profitably  used  by  all  railroads  and  by  all  corporations  or 
business  firms  which  employ  a  large  number  of  men,  especially  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  in  fact  all  employers  of  labor." 


THE  MICHIGAN  SYSTEM  OF  CHILD  SAVING. 

The  unique  system  of  child  saving  in  Michigan  is  a  very- 
interesting  object  lesson  in  sociology.  By  it  this  state  has 
reversed  for  itself  the  condition,  prevailing  for  centuries  under 
older  governments,  by  which  crime  and  pauperism  increased  in 
greater  ratio  than  the  population.  The  higher  civilization 
reached,  the  lower  descended  the  classes  out  of  which  depend- 
ents and  offenders  were  made.  In  earlier  days  civilization  was 
threatened  by  barbarism  from  without,  while  in  modern  times 
the  danger  comes  from  barbarism  within,  from  those  elements 
of  society  which  develop  poverty,  crime,  riot  and  anarchy.  The 
most  profound  study  of  the  social  scientist  and  statesman  dis- 
covered no  adequate  remedy  and  society  was  alarmed.  To 
imprison  or  execute  the  offender  and  to  support  the  dependent 
was  all  that  was  conceived.  Prevention  in  this  field  was  as  far 
in  the  future  as  preventive  medicine.  Reform  had  not  been 
heard  of.  The  Agricultural  Colony  for  delinquent  boys  at  Met- 
tray,  France,  founded  early  in  this  century,  is  considered  the 
parent  of  reform  schools.  For  all  time  the  prevailing  agencies 
were: 

VINDICTIVE    PUNISHMENT    AND    UNORGANIZED    CHARITY. 

For  the  criminals  there  were  chains,  hanging,  beheading, 
torture,  the  dungeon,  and  all  well-known  crimes  against  criminals 
The  measures  were  severe  enough,  but  they  were  not  deterrent. 
It  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  years  since  Howard  revealed  the 
wretched  condition  of  English  and  continental  prisons.  And  in 
that  century  reform  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  we  might  expect  from 
Howard's  revelations.  The  very  conception  of  prison  reform 
was  erroneous.  Instead  of  commencing  with  the  destitute  and 
exposed  child  it  waited  until  the  child  became  a  criminal. 
Then  for  young  delinquents  extensive  institutions  were  erected 
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and  crowded  with   those  who   might   have   been   saved   to   good 
citizenship  by  preventive  measures. 

While  crime  was  so  treated,  private  charity,  instigated  by 
the  highest  motives,  fed  and  clothed  the  wanderer,  built  asylums 
for  children  and  the  aged  in  some  localities,  while  in  others 
there  was  no  helper.  Here  was  a  village  home  of  many  cottages 
for  children,  founded  by  some  generous  donor,  while  elsewhere 
there  were  destitution,  wretchedness  and  exposure.  Severity 
increased  crime  and  overindulgent  charity  pauperized.  While 
private  charity  was  noble  where  extended,  it  was  local  and 
insufficient.  A  stronger  power  was  needed  that  could  reach  all. 
Under  the  regime  of  severity  and  indiscriminate  charity  crime 
and  pauperism  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  population 
and  there  appeared  no  remedy.     Among  the  methods  tried  was 

THE    COUNTY    POORHOUSE. 

It  exists  today  in  most  states  for  adults  and  children.  It  is 
usually  crowded  and  there  is  no  separation  of  inmates.  Associat- 
ing in  common  are  the  insane,  idiotic,  diseased  and  depraved. 
In  this  corrupting  atmosphere  are  many  impressible  children 
who  are  early  influenced  in  ways  that  lead  to  poverty  and  crime. 
Children  are  placed  there  and  born  there.  The  district  school, 
however  near,  is  seldom  open  for  them,  and  a  school  in  the  aver- 
age poorhouse  is  an  impossibility.  An  instance  can  be  given 
where  the  united  lives  of  three  children  of  one  family  was 
twenty-nine  years  and  they  received  no  education.  Under  such 
conditions  it  cannot  be  expected  that  child  dependence  will 
decrease.  It  must  increase  in  greater  ratio  than  the  popula- 
tion. 

STATE    AID    TO    PRIVATE    CHARITIES. 

A  modern  device  is  the  support  of  dependent  children  in 
private  or  sectarian  asylums  mainly  by  appropriations  from  pub- 
lic funds.  The  constitutions  of  some  states  prohibits  this  union 
of  public  and  private  funds.  The  supreme  court  of  Illinois  has 
passed  on  this  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  state  so  that 
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such  aid  cannot  be  regularly  extended  to  private  or  sectarian 
asylums.  And  yet  the  counties  evade  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion and  pay  for  boarding  their  dependent  children  in  such  insti- 
tutions. In  Michigan  the  constitution  requires  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  legislature  to  extend  such  aid.  At  first  it  seems  a  just 
arrangement  for  the  state  to  aid  such  charities  and  that  by  it  the 
state  would  have  much  less  to  pay.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  the  experiment  has  in  the  end  proved  very  expensive  to 
the  state  and  injurious  to  the  children.  This  system  has  won- 
derfully increased  child  dependence  and  involves  enormous 
expenditures.  In  whatever  form  this  is  done,  whether  by  state 
appropriations  or  by  counties  boarding  out  their  dependents,  in 
such  asylums  the  same  result  will  be  reached.  It  is  the  "let 
alone  "  and  the  "  riddance  "  method  combined.  The  state  or  county 
oflRcial  may  think  his  duty  done  when  the  child  has  been  taken 
from  want  and  boarded  out.  But  the  child  remains  dependent 
still,  with  continued  expense  to  the  public  and  the  expense 
will  continue  longer,  for  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  private 
charity  to  detain  the  child  as  long  as  the  public  pays.  The 
church  asylum  was  the  first  in  the  field  for  children,  and  only 
words  of  commendation  should  be  given  when  the  charity  is 
unselfish.  But  when  it  becomes  semi-public,  depending  on  pub- 
lic funds,  then  it  ceases  to  be  a  charity.  It  becomes  a  public 
institution  conducted  by  private  parties  for  their  own  interest 
and  seldom  controlled  by  law  as  to  admissions  or  discharges  of 
children. 

New  York  has  always  been  noted  for  its  unlimited  public 
and  private  charities.  Nowhere  has  private  and  public  aid  been 
so  lavishly  extended  to  dependent  children.  Many  noble  men 
and  women  have  been  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  work  in 
this  state.  And  yet  the  rising  tide  of  child  dependence  has 
been  more  than  public  and  private  work  could  control  under  the 
system  in  vogue — that  of  support  in  private  and  sectarian  asy- 
lums by  public  funds.  As  an  example  of  this  system  the  evolu- 
tion of  child  saving  in  New  York  is  interesting  and  profitable. 
The  work  began  in  alarm  and  for  years   has   been   continued  in 
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despair.     In  1868  there  were  2257  children  in  the  county  poor- 
houses.     In  1875  the  "Children's  Law"  was  enacted.     By  it  chil- 
dren were  excluded  from  the  county  poorhouses  and  were  to  be 
placed  in  sectarian  or  private  asylums  of  the  religion  of  the  parents 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.    The  law  did  not  control  the  manner 
of  admission  nor  the  discharges    from  these  asylums,  and  these 
institutions   were  soon  overcrowded  and   nevvf  ones  established. 
One  sectarian  institution  has  had,  for  many  years,  an  average  of 
about  3000  children  on   hand,  the  public  paying  about  8300,000 
yearly  for  their  support.      For  this  asylum  and  in  all  others  there 
was  no  judicial  finding  as  to  the  child's  dependence  and  each  insti- 
tution retained  children  as  they  willed.     Under  this  regime  child 
dependence  rapidly  increased.     The  average  yearly  increase  of 
the  population  in  New  York  the  past  ten  years  has  been  38  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  of  dependent  and   delinquent  children 
has  been   96  per  cent.     October    i,    1893,    there   were    29,909 
dependent  children   in   private    and    sectarian    institutions,   and 
there  was  paid  that  year,  for  their  support,  by  the  public,  §2,439,- 
2l6.    These  facts  were  so  alarming  that  the  recent  constitutional 
convention    considered     seriously    the    question    of    prohibiting 
the   extending   of   public   aid  to  private  and  sectarian  asylums. 
But  the  system  was  not  directly  disturbed.     The  provision  was 
adopted  by  which  the  whole  matter  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.     This  board  is  authorized  to  establish 
regulations  concerning  admissions  and  discharges.     This  board 
will  no  doubt  greatly  better  the  condition  and  yet  will  deal  with 
these  institutions  with  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  so  long  accom- 
panied child  saving  in  New  York. 

California  is  another  striking  example.  In  1890  the  population 
of  this  state  was  1,208,130.  December  31,  1895  there  were  in  pri- 
vate and  sectarian  asylums  in  that  state  and  in  a  few  county  hos- 
pitals 5409  dependent  children,  and  for  the  year  ending  then 
there  had  been  paid  by  the  public  for  their  support  8312,217.11. 
These  figures  are  official  and  recently  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
state.  Serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  better  this  condition 
but  so  far  with  little  encouragement.     The  influences  of  the  asy- 
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lums  of  New  York  and  California  would  be  against  any  measure 
that  would  deprive  them  of  these  receipts  and  hence  the  great 
difficulty  that  arises  when  improvement  is  sought.  The  state 
that  is  dominated  by  a  combination  of  political  and  sectarian 
interests  may  have  to  struggle  long  before  relief,  if  ever,  is 
found.  Any  state  pursuing  the  same  course  will  in  time  find 
itself  in  the  same  condition,  the  institutions  resting  with  heavy 
weight  on  the  public  as  the  mountain  on  Enceladus : 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast, 
The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head. 

Ohio  has  a  district  system  under  which  counties  may  unite 
and  establish  a  children's  home.  There  are  forty-five  such 
homes,  and  in  August  last  there  were  about  3600  children  in 
them.  The  expense  in  1894  for  their  support  was  $242,554.09. 
These  homes  are  often  pleasant  and  attractive.  A  large 
number  are  placed  in  families  each  year,  and  the  people  seem 
pleased  with  the  system.  There  must  be  a  great  diversity  of 
management,  and  whether  so  expensive  a  system  will  prove  the 
better  time  must  develop. 

The  Pennsylvania  system  is  somewhat  like  that  in  New  York. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  does  excellent  work  in  placing  chil- 
dren, and  its  methods,  if  extended,  would  no  doubt  be  of  great 
benefit.  Massachusetts  after  trying  various  methods  has  placed 
all  dependent  children  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  which  boards  out  the  children,  places  them 
in  families  and  supervises  them  by  paid  visitors.  There  is  a 
radical  difference  of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  as  to  its  system. 
The  present  condition  there  is  somewhat  formative  and  experi- 
mental. These  states  are  cited  because  so  much  is  done  in 
them  by  public  officials  and  private  citizens  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  while  in  most  of 
the  states  there  is  great  indifference  and  neglect  with  county  poor- 
house  support  and  associations.  The  following  table  is  referred 
to  as  showing  the  results  of  different  systems : 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENT  AND  DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN  SUPPORTED  AS  PUBLIC  CHARGES  IN  THE  CITIES  AND 
STATES    NAMED    BELOW. 


CmES 


New  York  . . . 

London 

Boston 

Philadelphia. 


States 


New  York 

California 

Ohio 

Massachusetts  . 
Pennsylvania  . . 


Population 


1893 

1,801,789 

1891 

4.211,743 
1890 

448,477 

1890 

1,046,964 


.890 

5,997,853 

1890 
1,208,130 

1890 
3,672,316 

1890 
2,238,943 

1890 
5,258,014 


Number 
Supported 


Expenses 


?i,683,847 


1894 

15,331 
1894 

20,426 
1894 

536 
1894 
529 


Dependent  Children  Only 


Proportion  to  the 
Population 


I  to    117 

I  "     206 

1  "     856 

1  "  1979 


1893 

29,909 

1895 

5,409 

3,600 
189s 

1,311 
1893 

8,584 


2,439,216 
312,217 
242,554 

1,505,107 


'  200 
'  223 
'  1000 
'  1707 

747 


The  expenditure  in  Pennsylvania  was  partly  by  the  public  and  partly  by  private 
charity. 

THE    MICHIGAN    SYSTEM. 

There  are  several  leading  agencies  in  Michigan  which  con- 
tribute to  child  saving.  The  system  is  not  a  perfected  ideal,  but 
it  embraces  much  of  such  a  system,  with  a  tendency  to  farther 
improvement. 

The  principal  features  are  : 

1.  The  State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children  at  Cold- 
water. 

2.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lansing  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls  in  Adrian. 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  and  its 
County  Agency. 

4.  The  Public  School  System  and  Compulsory  Education,  Fac- 
tory Regulation  and  Inspection  regarding  minors,  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  dependent  children  at  the  University  Hos- 
pital and  laws  for  the  protection  of  children. 
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The  Lansing  School  was  established  early  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  the  State  Public  School  in  1871  and  opened  in  1874 
and  the  Adrian  Home  some  few  years  after.  The  Board  of  Cor- 
rections and  Charities  was  provided  for  in  1871  and  its  County 
Agency  in  1873. 

The  State  Public  School  has  been  on  trial  nearly  twenty-two 
years  and  can  now  demonstrate  the  value  of  its  work  for  the 
dependent  children  of  the  state.  It  has  more  than  realized  the 
highest  expectations  of  its  friends.  It  is  a  state  institution, 
entirely  supported  and  conducted  by  the  state,  the  expenses 
being  paid  with  biennial  appropriations.  Its  basic  principle  is 
the  support  and  education  of  all  the  dependent  children  of  the 
state  of  sound  mind  and  body  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  a 
temporary  educational  home,  from  whence  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  approved  families  as  soon  as  practicable  on  indenture  or  by 
adoption.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  penal  system  of  the 
state  and  is  a  part  of  the  educational  system,  making  its  reports 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  taint  of  crime 
attaches  to  any  child  by  reason  of  its  admission.  No  child  is 
admitted  because  it  has  become  delinquent.  Poverty  is  the  only 
cause.  Michigan  radically  separates  the  dependents  from  the 
delinquents.  It  is  the  first  government  that  ever  undertook  such 
a  work,  and  the  trial  was  looked  upon  with  interest  in  and  out  of 
the  state,  and  by  some  almost  with  alarm,  who  feared  the  expense 
would  be  greater  than  the  results  would  warrant.  But  it  was 
intended  to  be  helpful  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  children  and 
so  it  has  proved. 

While  admissions  to  private  and  sectarian  asylums  are 
usually  informal,  often  by  direction,  by  parents  or  by  town  or 
city  officers  without  form  of  law,  no  child  is  admitted  to  this 
state  school  except  on  evidence  in  probate  court  and  on  order 
from  the  judge  after  full  opportunity  has  been  given  the  parents 
or  friends  of  the  child  to  be  heard.  There  is  thus  a  public 
record  of  the  dependence  of  the  child  and  a  history  of  where 
the  child  comes  from  and  where  it  has  gone  to.  Even  a  desti- 
tute child  has  rights  and  these  rights  and  the  rights   of  its   par- 
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ents  are  respected.  The  ease  of  admission  and  withdrawal  of 
private  charity  inmates  often  induces  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren supported  in  them  for  a  time.  But  admission  to  the  State 
Public  School  forfeits  all  parental  rights.  The  parents  knowing 
this  make  a  more  serious  effort  to  keep  their  children  and  often 
succeed.  This  is  one  important  cause  of  decrease  of  child 
dependence.  In  all  cases  where  parents  become  able  to  support 
their  children,  and  the  instances  are  very  few,  an  effort  is  made 
to  arrange  for  the  restoration  of  the  child,  and  this  is  done  at 
times  by  consent  of  the  foster  parents  if  the  child  is  on  inden- 
ture. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  poor  are  required  to  bring 
all  admissible  children  before  the  judge  of  probate  to  determine 
their  dependence.  Notice  is  served  on  the  parents  if  they  can 
be  found  and  the  case  is  regularly  tried.  After  admission  the 
children  are  taught  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  by  the  best  primary  and  kindergarten  teachers  that  can 
be  procured.  The  institution  is  on  the  cottage  plan,  the  children 
living  in  cottages  —  about  twenty-five  in  each,  supervised  by  a 
lady  cottage  manager,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  mother.  The 
children  live  and  sleep  in  the  cottages,  attend  school  in  the 
schoolhouse,  eat  in  the  large  general  dining  room  and  work  in 
and  out  of  the  buldings  as  their  age  or  ability  warrants.  They 
remain  in  this  temporary  home  on  the  average  less  than  a  year. 
Some  of  the  younger  well  fitted  for  it  go  almost  immediately 
into  homes,  while  many  others  need  much  done  for  them  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  before  going  into  a  respectable 
home.  The  indenture  provides  for  good  treatment  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  for  their  attending  the  public  schools  and  their 
being  taught  some  useful  occupation  or  trade.  A  clause  in  the 
contract  authorizes  the  board  to  cancel  it  if  deemed  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  child.  When  adopted  in  the  probate  court,  the 
child  becomes  the  heir  of  the  foster  parents. 

The  institution  is  in  charge  of  a  board  of  control  of  three 
members,  while  the  more  direct  management  is  by  the  superin- 
tendent  who    resides   at   the   school.     The   school    has   a    state 
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agent  whose  duties  lie  almost  entirely  outside  in  visiting  the  chil- 
dren in  families  and  in  finding  homes.  If  he  learns  that  a  child 
is  ill  treated,  he  is  to  remove  it  and  place  it  in  another  family  or 
return  it  to  the  school.  His  position  requires  great  zeal,  good 
judgment  and  delicacy  of  treatment.  His  work  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the  school.  He  visits  and  reports  on 
all  the  children  once  each  year,  the  county  agent  once,  and  the 
foster  parents  once,  such  reports  as  near  as  may  be  coming  about 
four  months  apart.  Some  cases  need  more  attention  and  have 
it  from  both  the  state  and  county  agents.  Some  of  the  best 
children  in  most  excellent  families  need  much  less  supervision. 
In  this  way  during  the  minority  of  the  children  their  interests 
are  watchfully  guarded,  and  whether  in  families  or  in  the  school, 
in  health  and  in  sickness,  they  have  most  kind  attention.  Many 
never  knew  kind  treatment  until  they  entered  the  school,  and  no 
private  charity  ever  cared  for  children  better  than  the  state  has 
done. 

The  institution  provides  for  all  the  admissible  dependent 
children  of  the  state  not  cared  foi  by  private  charities.  The 
state  in  no  way  restricts  the  private  institutions.  There  are  sev- 
eral laws  under  which  they  may  be  organized  and  some  operate 
without  incorporation.  The  law  does  not  regulate  the  manner 
of  admission  or  discharge.  These  laws  were  enacted  mainly 
before  the  State  Public  School  was  established  and  have  been 
amended  from  time  to  time.  There  never  has  been  any  collision 
between  the  state  and  these  institutions,  the  former  apparently 
yielding  to  private  charity  all  it  desired  to  do.  The  state  school 
not  being  sectarian  does  not  seek  to  place  children  in  families  of 
the  religion  of  the  parents  but  welcomes  aid  from  the  churches 
that  desire  to  do  so. 

For  twenty-two  years  Michigan,  with  humane  ideas  for  the 
children  and  with  thoughts  of  self-preservation  for  itself,  has 
been  as  a  parent  to  these  children  of  the  poor.  As  the  lamented 
Govecnor  Bagley  once  said  in  an  address: 

The  most  beneficent  and  grandest  work  the  state  has  ever  done 
is  the  state  pubHc  school  at  Coldwater.     There  we  have  little  chi'- 
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dren  who  have  no  home  save  what  the  state  provides  for  them  whose 
hearts  are  as  pure  and  whose  minds  are  as  capable  as  those  whose  lot  is 
a  far  different  one.  The  children  are  surrounded  with  everything  per- 
taining to  a  home  save  parental  love,  and  we  are  teaching  them  to 
grow  up  to  be  true  men  and  women  and  good  and  profitable  citizens. 
From  this  school  children  have  been  adopted  into  the  homes  of  good 
farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  lawyers  and  ministers  of  the  country 
around.  I  do  not  mean  apprenticed  or  bound  out  like  workhouse 
children,  but  adopted  into  good  homes  with  all  their  happy  surround- 
ings. What  a  noble  work  for  the  state  to  engage  in,  reaching  out  a 
hand  not  heavy  and  restraining,  clothed  in  iron  mail,  but  gentle,  and 
with  a  tender  clasp,  folding  in  its  arms  these  innocents,  taking  the 
place  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  holding  them  out  to  its  citizens 
as  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

And  now  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  work  ?  When  the 
school  opened  in  1874  there  were  600  children  in  the  county 
poorhouses  and  the  number  was  increasing.  The  population  of 
the  state  was  then  1.334,403  and  had  probably  increased  to 
1,500,000  in  1874.  There  would  be  then  one  dependent  child  to 
each  2500  of  the  population.  The  census  of  1890  showed  a 
population  of  2,093,889.  At  this  time  the  number  of  dependent 
children  in  the  state  had  been  reduced  to  about  250.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year  the  number  did  not  exceed  200,  including  155  in 
the  school  and  not  over  50  below  two  years  of  age  in  the 
county  poorhouses,  if  any.  Onthebasisof  the  census  of  1890  there 
is  now  only  one  dependent  child  in  the  state  of  sound  mind  and 
body  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  each  10,468  of  the  population. 
The  increase  of  population  since  1890  would  probably  bring  this 
ratio  to  l  to  each  12,000.  In  the  twenty-two  years  child  depend- 
ence has  decreased  in  Michigan  over  65  per  cent.,  while  the 
population  has  increased  over  70  per  cent.  If  the  increase  of 
child  dependence  had  been  at  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  popu- 
lation there  would  have  been  in  1890  one  dependent  child  to 
each  2,500  of  the  population  or  833  for  the  public  to  support 
and  about  900  at  this  time.  It  formerly  cost  the  counties  S75 
to  Si 00  each  to  support  these  children  in  the  poorhouses  and 
at  the  lower  rate  it  would   now  cost  annually  865,000,  and  they 
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would  have  only  had  poorhouse  support  with  no  education. 
With  these  influences,  had  the  old  system  prevailed,  exposing 
children  to  crime  and  pauperism,  there  would  no  doubt  have 
been  lOOO  children  to  support  now  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $75,000 
per  year,  and  then  it  would  not  have  been  one-fifth  the  cost  it  is 
in  California  which  has  only  half  the  population  of  Michigan 
and  has  twenty-five  dependent  children  to  one  in  Michi- 
gan. The  annual  cost  of  the  Michigan  school  including  the 
county  and  state  agencies,  is  less  than  $40,000  per  year.  The 
saving  to  the  state  considering  only  the  economy,  is  very  great 
each  year.  But  the  greater  saving  can  never  be  shown.  It  is 
the  saving  of  the  children.  Their  loss  can  never  be  estimated. 
As  Pericles  said,  "The  loss  which  the  commonwealth  suffers  by 
the  destruction  of  its  youth  is  like  the  loss  which  the  year  suffers 
by  the  destruction  of  Spring." 

Some  other  system  may  accomplish  as  much,  but  that  system 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Since  the  world  began  no  other 
government  has  made  such  a  showing.  At  this  date  the  school 
has  received  nearly  4000  children.  These  have  been  indentured 
or  adopted  ;  many  have  become  self-supporting  with  homes  and 
families  of  their  own.  Many  have  been  restored  to  their  parents 
and  all  have  averaged  about  as  well  as  the  children  attending 
the  public  schools. 

The  state  board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  and  the  county 
agents  of  the  board  materially  aid  in  child  saving.  This  board 
is  a  necessary  feature  in  any  well-organized  penal  and  charitable 
system.  If,  in  some  states,  the  value  of  such  board  is  not  highly 
appreciated,  it  must  arise  from  indifferent  appointments  to  the 
board.  It  needs  to  be  made  up  from  capable,  practicable, 
humane  and  business-like  men,  and  above  all  the  board  should 
be  non-political.  Such  a  board  is  invaluable.  The  Michigan 
board  supervises  and  reports  on  all  state  and  county  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  submits  its  opinion  to  the  governor 
on  proposed  appropriations.  Its  child-saving  work  is  principally 
done  through  its  county  agents.  These  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, one  in  each  county.     Their  duties  relate  to  both  dependent 
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and  delinquent  children.  When  complaint  is  entered  against  any 
boy  under  sixteen  years  or  any  girl  under  seventeen  years  for  any 
offense  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  the  court  is 
required  to  notify  the  county  agent,  who  attends  the  court  and 
advises  the  judge  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  child, 
after  learning  the  facts.  This  consultation,  in  the  interest  of  the 
child,  often  leads,  especially  in  case  of  first  offenses,  to  their 
return  to  their  parents  on  discharge  or  suspension  of  sentence. 
If  the  opinion  is  that  the  child  needs  reformatory  treatment,  it  is 
sent  to  one  of  the  reform  schools. 

The  agents  inspect  and  report  on  all  proposed  homes  for 
dependent  or  delinquent  children,  and  none  of  either  class  are 
placed  in  families  by  indenture  or  adoption,  unless  the  agent 
approves.  And  when  he  finds  after  indenture  that  the  home 
is  not  adapted  to  the  child  or  that  the  child  is  ill-treated, 
it  is  his  duty  to  report  the  case,  at  any  time,  to  the  school  which 
placed  the  child.  The  county  agency  is  very  necessary  to  a 
well-ordered  system.  The  applicant  for  the  child  lives  in  the 
county  of  the  agent.  He  can  readily  learn  whether  the  home  is 
suitable,  and  when  the  child  is  placed  he  soon  hears  if  it  is  not 
well  treated.  He  is  where  he  can  see  and  learn  all  and  protect 
the  child  and  guard  its  every  interest.  The  agency  is  not  expen- 
sive. For  all  their  labor  for  boys  and  girls  of  both  classes,  they 
have  only  gioo  per  annum  each  and  expenses,  except  that  in  the 
larger  cities  they  receive  g200  annually.  It  is  largely  a  labor  of 
love  and  self  sacrifice  when  the  duties  are  well  discharged. 

The  Michigan  laws  for  the  protection  of  children  assist  very 
much  the  work  of  child  saving.  For  ill-treatment  parental 
rights  may  be  forfeited  and  the  child  sent  to  the  state  school. 
Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  excluded  from  drinking 
saloons  and  gambling  houses.  They  must  not  be  employed  as 
acrobats  or  in  any  occupation  dangerous  to  health  or  limbs. 
They  must  not  be  put  in  jail  in  apartments  with  adults.  They 
must  not  be  kept  in  the  county  poorhouses.  The  same  law 
requires  all  persons  or  societies,  non-resident  and  resident,  plac- 
ing children  in  families,  to  have  the  home  approved  by  the  county 
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agents,  and  a  bond  of  Si 000  is  required  from  non-residents  that 
the  child  shall  not  become  a  public  charge.  This  last-named 
provision  prevents  the  importation  of  children  and  was  so 
intended.  It  does  not  prohibit.  It  regulates  only,  requiring 
others  to  simply  use  the  same  precautions  that  the  state  does  in 
placing  children. 

A  Michigan  law  provides  for  the  free  surgical  and  medical 
treatment,  board  and  nursing  of  dependent  children  at  the 
Michigan  University  hospital.  This  treatment  enables  the  child 
to  become  self-supporting  who,  without  it,  might  be  a  life 
long  dependent.  Compulsory  education  may  be  considered  one 
of  the  important  child-saving  agencies.  The  law  is  recent  and 
scarcely  yet  in  operation.  Reports  from  fifty-two  cities  show  an 
increased  attendance  of  about  3000  and  that  it  would  have  been 
larger  had  there  been  room.  Returns  from  twenty-eight  counties, 
outside  of  the  cities  showed  an  increase  of  about  1200.  Many 
reported  a  marked  increase  without  stating  the  number.  The 
probable  increase  in  the  state  is  over  5000  and  possibly  much 
larger.  Some  parents  have  been  arrested  and  fined  for  not  send- 
ing their  children  to  school  and  with  good  results.  The  public 
school  system  generally,  which  furnishes  free  education  to  all, 
should  be  credited  with  child  saving. 

The  reform  schools  are  among  the  best  organized  and  con- 
ducted and  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  reform  of  delinquent 
children.  The  average  number  in  these  institutions  the  past 
five  years,  does  not  show  increase  in  numbers.  It  has  been 
as  follows : 

1890 

In  the  Adrian  Home  for  girls  233 

In  the  Lansing  school  for  girls       480 

The  Michigan  laws  regarding  child  labor  in  factories,  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
and  none  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  without 
the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  state  public  school  feature  of  child  saving  has  been 
adopted   by  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and   Rhode   Island  and  sub- 
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1892 

1893 

1894 

233 

212 

224 

234 

503 

497 

41S 

453 
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stantially  by  Colorado  and  New  Hampshire.  Serious  efforts 
have  been  made  to  adopt  it  in  some  other  states,  but  without 
success,  as  interested  parties  worked  against  it. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  the  Michigan  system  is  the  fact 
that  one  authority,  and  that  the  highest,  the  state  itself,  has  taken 
the  responsibility  and  charge  of  all  dependent  children.  The 
state  is  more  interested  than  any  individual  or  society  can  be  in 
all  its  minors  and,  having  the  power  and  authority,  can  best 
become  the  guidance  of  its  dependents. 

After  twenty-two  years'  successful  experience  in  child  saving 
the  Michigan  object  lesson  teaches  that  any  state  may  adopt  the 
system,  sometimes  modified  to  conform  to  local  conditions. 
And  these  points  may  well  be  favorably  considered  in  its  adop- 
tion: 

1.  That  a  non-political  board  of  three  or  five  persons 
should  be  made  the  guardian  of  the  persons  of  all  dependent 
children  of  the  state,  not  including  those  in  private  institutions. 

2.  This  board  should  have  authority  to  place  these  children 
by  indenture  or  adoption  in  families,  and  to  accomplish  this  there 
should  be  a  temporary  educational  home  in  which  to  fit  children 
for  homes,  but  no  large  institution  should  be  established.  The 
main  work  should  be  done  outside. 

3.  No  child  should  be  placed  in  a  private  or  public  institu- 
tion, except  by  order  of  the  court  after  regular  hearing  of  the 
case. 

4.  There  should  be  official  inspection  of  all  public  and  private 
institutions  for  children  with  annual  reports  to  the  governor.  All 
private  or  sectarian  asylums  for  children  should  be  incorporated 
and  should  make  yearly  reports  to  the  governor  and  required  to 
place  children  in  family  homes  approved  by  a  state  board. 

5.  There  should  be  full  encouragement  to  private  or  sectarian 
charities,  but  their  rights  and  duties  should  be  clearly  defined  by 
law  and  always  in  the  interest  of  the  children.  Public  aid  to 
them  should  never  be  extended.  Public  support  should  always 
be  entirely  public,  and  private  charity  should  always  be  private 
charity  alone. 
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But  whatever  system  may  be  adopted  the  most  vital  principle 
is  that  the  state  should  assume  the  responsibility  and  direction  of 
all  public  and  private  charities  for  children  ;  to  the  end  that  the 
state  should  secure  to  these,  its  future  citizens,  education,  char- 
acter and  self-support,  the  essentials  of  all  strong  common- 
wealths. 

C.  D.  Randall. 

COLDWATER,  MICHIGAN. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  SEXES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN   1890. 

The  proportionate  number  of  the  two  sexes  in  any  com- 
munity exercises  important  and  subtle  influences  upon  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  life.  The  rawness  and  roughness  of  frontier  and 
mining  settlements  are  in  some  degree  effects  of  the  excess  of 
men,  while  excess  of  women  in  many  a  factory  town  has  effects 
which  would  doubtless  be  quite  as  marked,  if  the  disparity  in  the 
number  were  as  great. 

The  problem  of  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  to 
be  investigated  primarily  by  the  statistical  method.  But  sex  is 
a  phenomenon  not  peculiar  to  the  human  race  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  extends  nearly  through  the  organic  world.  Hence,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  the  sociologist  alone  ;  the  aid  of 
the  biologist  must  be  invoked.  It  is  probable  that  the  phenom- 
ena of  sex  throughout  the  organic  realm  are  subject  to  certain 
common  influences  of  a  biological  character.  If  there  are,  as 
there  doubtless  are,  supplementary  forces  also  at  work  upon  the 
human  species  determining  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
sexes,  the  existence  and  extent  of  such  forces  can  be  accurately 
determined  only  after  the  amount  to  be  ascribed  to  purely  bio- 
logical forces  has  been  ascertained  and  deducted.  It  is  biologi- 
cal forces  which  must  account  for  the  fact  that  in  every  consider- 
able community  the  number  of  the  two  sexes  born  is  approxi- 
mately equal,  but  with  a  slight  excess  of  males.  On  the  average 
rather  over  51  per  cent,  of  the  children  born  are  boys,  and 
rather  less  than  49  per  cent,  are  girls.  It  is  also  primarily,  but 
not  entirely,  to  biological  forces  that  the  slightly  larger  propor- 
tion of  deaths  among  males  in  the  course  of  a  year  must  be 
attributed.  For  the  difference  in  the  death  rates  of  the  sexes  is 
most  marked  in  early  infancy,  when  such  social  causes  as  the 
greater  exposure  of  males  to  dangers  of  all  sorts  would  exert  no 
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appreciable  effect,  and  therefore,  other  than  social  forces  must 
be  appealed  to  for  its  explanation.  Sociological  statisticians  in 
approaching  this  question  have  often  assumed  that  normally  the 
higher  birth  rate  of  males  is  exactly  balanced  by  their  higher 
death  rate,  and  that  thus  the  divine  power,  the  natural  law,  or 
the  biological  forces  at  work,  tend  to  establish  an  equality  either 
in  the  total  numbers  of  males  and  females,  or  in  the  numbers  of 
adults.  Under  such  an  assumption  any  deviation  from  equality 
would  be  explained  by  appealing  to  the  agency  of  disturbing 
social  forces  of  which  the  most  obvious  and  most  constantly 
invoked  are  migration  and  war.  The  present  drift  of  biological 
speculation,  however,  seems  to  be  away  from  this  view  and 
towards  the  position  that  in  no  species  of  plant  or  animal  is  there 
any  tendency  towards  exactly  equal  numbers  of  the  two  sexes, 
but  that  the  normal  proportion  is  determined  for  each  species  by 
what  is  most  to  its  advantage  in  the  fight  for  life  and  that  the 
numbers  fluctuate  about  that  proportion  under  the  influence  of 
various  disturbing  forces.'  Partly,  it  may  be,  in  consequence  of 
this  drift  of  opinion  the  question  of  the  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the  human  species  has  been  recently  reopened  and 
an  effort  made  to  prove  that  the  deviations  from  equality  in  the 
numbers  of  the  sexes  at  any  place  and  time  are  due  primarily  to 
biological  forces  controlling  the  births  and  deaths,  and  only  in  a 
subordinate  degree  to  such  social  forces  as  migration  and  war.' 
From  this  point  of  view  the  facts  regarding  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  the  United  States,  will  be  examined  in  the  following 
paper.  At  the  threshold  of  such  an  examination,  a  serious  diffi- 
culty meets  the  inquirer.  In  this  country  the  records  of  births 
and  deaths  are  so  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  that  little  aid  can 
be  derived  from  them,  and  none  at  all  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Hence,  such  records,  although  of  primary  importance  in 
an  investigation  of  this  character,  will  be  passed  over  with  slight 
attention  and  the  study  based  upon  the  census  figures.     Such  a 

■  DusiNG,  Die  Regulierung  des  Geschlechtsverhaltnisses. 

•  BuCHER,  Ueber  die  Vertheilung  der  beiden  Geschlechter  auf  der  Erde  ;  Allge- 
meines  Statistisches  Archiv,  11.,  369-396. 
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limitation,  while  it  will  narrow  the  scope,  and  perhaps  obscure 
the  results  of  the  article,  will  be  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1890  was  enumerated 
by  two  sets  of  agencies,  one  for  the  people  living  on  Indian 
reservations,  in  Indian  Territory  or  Alaska,  the  other  for  the 
general  population  of  the  states  and  territories.  The  people 
enumerated  by  either  means  are  classified  by  sex  and  race,  the 
people  enumerated  in  the  general  count  are  classified  by  sex  and 
birthplace. 

In  attempting  to  distinguish  the  sexes  of  the  races  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  by  a  combination  of  the  results  of  the 
Indian  census  with  those  of  the  general  census,  one  is  embar- 
rassed by  differences  of  classification  in  the  different  volumes. 
For  the  complexity  of  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  com- 
piler does  not  feel  himself  responsible. 

Table  I. 

TOTAL    POPULATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES     CLASSIFIED     BY    SEZ 
AND  RACE  ACCORDING  TC  THE  RESULTS   OF  THE  CENSUS  OF   189O. 


Racb 


White 

Negro 

Chinese' 

Japanese 

Indians  {civilized) 

Indians  (on 
Reservation)' 

Persons  of  vari- 
ous races  on 
Reservations  ' 

Total 


No. 
of  Males 


28,210,185 

3,725.561 

105,895 

1,780 

30,600 

108,115 


74.213 


32,256,349 


No. 
of  Females 


26,778,003 

3.744.479 

3,868 

259 

28,206 

106,686 


61,916 


Excess  of 
Males  Females 


1,432,182 

102,027 
1,521 
2,394 
1,429 

12,297 


30,723.417    1,532,932 


18,918 


Per  Cent,  of 
Males  Females 


51-30 
49.87 
96.48 

89.75 
52.04 

50.33 


54.52 


51.22 


49.70 
50.13 
3.52 
to.25 
47.96 

49.67 


45.48 


48.78 


'  Including  2288  persons  in  Alaska  classed  as  Mongolians. 

»  This  includes,  also,  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Indian,  Eskimo,  and 
mixed  population  of  Alaska. 

'  "  It  was  not  found  practicable  to  follow  out  to  the  ultimate  analysis  the  race  of  the 
persons  among  the  Indians,  but  the  great  majority  are  white  persons  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  negro  descent  and  a  mere  handful  of  those  of  Asiatic  origin."  Eleventh  Census 
" Indians,"  p.  Si.     Among  the  five  civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory,  only  28  per 
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The  preceding  table  shows  that  in  1890  there  were  a  million 
and  a  half  more  males  than  females  in  the  country,  and  that  on 
the  average  of  every  hundred  people  there  were  over  fifty-one 
males  and  less  than  forty-nine  females.  The  census  volume, 
commenting  on  the  disparity,  says  :  "  This  excess  of  males  is  to 
be  expected  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  effects  of  immigration. 
Where  natural  increase  is  not  interfered  with  either  by  immigra- 
tion or  emigration,  wars  or  pestilence,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes 
is  nearly  equal,  females  being  slightly  in  excess  of  males." 
{^Compendium,  Pt.  I.,  p.  76.) 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  this  explanation,  which  is 
the  ordinary  one,  may  account  for  much  of  the  excess  of  males 
in  the  country.  Their  preponderance  among  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  is,  obviously,  a  result  of  immigration  and  the  slight 
excess  of  females  among  the  negroes  might  be  cited  in  support 
of  the  statement  quoted  above  that  this  is  the  normal  condition 
where  a  population  is  not  materially  influenced  by  migration. 
But  further  examination  shows  that  the  percentage  of  males 
among  the  civilized  Indians  is  greater  than  it  is  among  the 
whites,  although  the  former,  like  the  negroes  have  not  been 
affected  by  immigration.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is,  there- 
fore, inconclusive,  and  a  study  of  the  population  exclusive  of  the 
residents  of  Alaska,  Indian  Territory  and  the  Indian  reservations 
and  classified  by  birthplace  and  sex  must  be  tried.  Table  II. 
presents  the  facts  in  a  similar  manner : 

Table  II.  shows  that  among  the  foreign-born  colored 
over  nine-tenths  are  males.  These  foreign-born  colored  are 
mainly  Chinese,  but  there  are  also  about  2000  Japanese  and 
in  Key  West,  Fla.,  are  about  3700  negroes  from  the  West  Indies, 
among  whom  there  is  a  slight  excess  of  females.  Among  the 
foreign-born  white  there  are  about  five  males  to  every  four 
females.  The  excess  of  males  among  the  foreign  born,  however, 
is  only  781,849,  or  58^  per  cent,  of  the  total  excess  of  males  in 

cent,  of  the  population  are  Indians  by  race;  61.4  per  cent,  are  white,  and  10.5  per 
cent,  are  negro,  largely  the  survivors  and  descendants  of  former  slaves  of  the  Indians, 
Ibid.  p.  255. 
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Table   II. 


GENERAL     POPULATION    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    CLASSIFIED    BY 
AND    BIRTHPLACE    ACCORDING    TO    THE    RESULTS 
OF    THE    CENSUS    OF     1 89O. 


SEX 


No. 
of  Males 

No. 
of  Females 

Excess  of 

Males       1  Females 

Per  Cent,  ol 

Males    Females 

White 

Both  parents 
native 

17.472.903 

5.781,571 

3.746.276 

4.951.858 

115,272 

16,885,445 

5,722,104 

3.764,404 

4,170.009 

12,408 

587.458 
59.467 

18.128 

50.85 

50.26 

49.88 

54-29 
90.28 

49-15 

One  or  both  parents 
foreign  bom 

49-74 

Colore 

d 

50.12 

781,849! 
102,864 

Foreign 
Bom 

White 
Colore 

45-71 
9.72 

d 

Tot 

al 

32,067,880 

30.554.370 

1,513,510 

51.21 

48.79 

the  country.  Hence  immigration,  which  the  census  regards  as 
the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  is  able  to 
account  for  less  than  three-fifths  of  the  total,  and  for  the  other 
two-fifths  other  causes  must  be  sought.  The  only  escape  from 
this  conclusion  is  by  assuming  that  great  omissions  or  errors 
occurred  in  the  census,  and  for  such  an  assumption  there  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient  warrant. 

The  question  then  remains :  Why  is  it  that  the  native  white 
population  of  the  United  States  includes  nearly  650,000  more 
males  than  females  ?  This  question  I  conceive  to  be  at  present 
unanswerable,  but  it  is  one  step  in  advance  to  show,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  the  answer  usually  given  is  insufficient,  and  further 
progress  may  be  secured  by  an  examination  of  the  conditions 
under  which  a  preponderance  of  either  sex  is  found  to  exist  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  preponderance  of  males  among  the  native  whites  is  the 
general  fact  it  is  simpler  to  ask,  where  do  the  females  outnumber 
the  males  ?  The  following  list  (Table  II.)  includes  all  the  states 
having  an  excess  of  females  in  the  native  white  population. 

These  states  lie  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Georgia.  The  usual  explanation  given  of  the  excess  of 
females  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  census:   "The 
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Table  III. 

STATES  WITH  AN    EXCESS    OF   FEMALES  AMONG   THE    NATIVE  WHITES. 


State 

Per  cent,  of 
females  among 
the  native  whites 

District  of  Columbia 

51.48 
51.08 
51.01 
50.86 
50.68 
50.64 
50.57 
50.48 
50.46 
50.46 
50.19 
50.10 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Atlantic  divisions  are  an  old  settled  region  from  which,  for  many 
decades,  a  stream  of  emigration  has  flowed  westward.  This 
emigration  has,  naturally  enough,  consisted  in  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  male  element.  In  this  way  the  eastern  com- 
munities have  been  depleted"  [Compefidium,  Part  I.,  p.  79). 
Now  interstate  emigration  of  the  native  Americans,  however 
much  it  may  have  dissociated  the  sexes,  cannot  tend  directly  to 
establish  in  the  country,  as  a  whole,  that  numerical  disparity 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist.  While  it  might  explain  the 
proportions  in  certain  states,  such  a  cause  can  hardly  have  been 
the  controlling  one  in  the  first  five  states,  from  which  compara- 
tively little  emigration  has  recently  gone  forth.  Furthermore 
Vermont  has  lost  by  emigration  a  larger  proportion  of  its  native 
population  than  any  other  state  in  the  country  and  yet  Vermont 
has  more  native  males  than  females.'  In  the  preceding  list, 
as  will  be  noticed,  the  states  with  an  excess  of  females  include 
some  of  the  most  densely  settled  districts.  This  appears  more 
clearly  if  the  list  be  repeated,  and  against  it  the  same  states  be 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  density  of  population.  The 
numbers  prefixed  to  the  second  column  indicate  the  rank  of  the 

■The  Decrease  of  Interstate  Migration. — Political  Science  Quarterly,  December 
189s,  p.  606. 
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state  as  regards  density  of  population  among  the  fifty-one  states 
and  territories  in  the  country.  In  a  third  column  the  percentage 
of  urban  population  has  also  been  indicated. 

Table  IV. 

EXCESS  OF  FEMALES,  DENSITY  OF  POPULATION,  AND  PER- 
CENTAGE OF  URBAN  POPULATION  COMPARED. 


States  in  order  of  excess  of 
females  among  native  whites 

District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia    


The  same  slates  in  order  of 
density  of  population 

1  District  of  Columbia 

2  Rhode  Island 

3  Massachusetts 

4  New  Jersey 

5  Connecticut 

6  New  York 

7  Pennsylvania 

8  Maryland 

15  New  Hampshire. .. . 
18  South  Carolina 

22  North  Carolina 

23  Georgia    


Percentage  of  urban  population 
(8000  +  )  to  total 

District  of  Columbia . .  100 

Rhode  Island 79 

Massachusetts 70 

New  York 60 

New  Jersey 54 

Connecticut  52 

Maryland 45 

Pennsylvania 41 

New  Hampshire 27 

Georgia    11 

South  Carolina 7 

North  Carolina 4 


From  Table  IV.  it  appears  that  the  six  states  with  densest 
population  have  also  the  largest  excess  of  females  among  the 
white  natives,  and  that  the  eight  with  densest  population  are  all 
included  in  the  twelve  with  excess  of  females.  This  suggests  the 
hypothesis  that  in  some  obscure  way  there  may  be  a  correlation 
between  a  dense  population  and  an  excess  of  females.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  dense  and  a  sparse  population  is  the  generic 
one  of  which  the  difference  between  city  and  country  is  the  most 
familiar  example.  The  seven  states  having  the  greatest  excess 
of  females  in  their  native  population  have  also  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  city  folk.  The  question  may  be  put,  therefore,  in 
this  form :  Is  there  in  the  United  States  a  larger  proportion  of 
women  in  cities  than  in  the  country  ?  In  the  volumes  of  the 
Eleventh  Census  the  population  of  each  of  the  1522  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  2500  inhabitants,  is  given  with 
distinction  of  birthplace  and  sex.  Over  seven-tenths  of  these 
cities  have  an  excess  of  females  among  their  native  population.' 

'  1 100  out  of  1522  or  72.3  per  cent. 
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That  is,  while  native  males  are  more  numerous  in  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  and  also  in  three-fourths  of  the  states,  native  females  are 
more  numerous  in  seven-tenths  of  the  cities.  As  the  immigrant 
foreign  born  population  is  about  five-ninths  male,  and  is  largely 
settled  in  our  cities,  it  might  be  urged  that  this  excess  of  females 
among  the  native  population  in  the  cities  may  merely  serve  to 
counterbalance  the  excess  of  males  among  the  immigrants.  To 
determine  this  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  among  the  total  population  in  city  and  country.  The  total 
number  of  males  and  the  total  number  of  females  in  the  1522 
cities  of  the  country  has  been  found,  and  the  following  table 
prepared : 

Table  V. 

NUMBER  OF  EACH  SEX  IN  THE  RURAL  AND  URBAN  (2500-f-) 
POPULATION  IN  1890. 


No. 
of  Males 

No. 
of  Females 

Exce 
Males 

ss  of 
Females 

Per  Cent,  of 
Males           Females 

Rural 

20,708,894 

19,180,931 

1.527,963 

51.92 

48.08 

Urban 

11,358,986 

11,373.439 

14.453 

49-97 

50.03 

This  shows  that  the  total  excess  of  males  in  the  United 
States  is  not  quite  equal  to  their  excess  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  that  in  the  cities  on  the  average  the  sexes  are  almost  equal 
in  number,  while  in  the  rural  districts  there  are  about  forty- eight 
women  and  fifty-two  men  in  every  hundred.  The  result  seems 
to  support  the  conjecture  that  the  excess  of  native  women  in 
cities  about  offsets  the  excess  of  foreign-born  men.  Further 
light,  however,  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  obtained  by  examining 
how  the  sexes  are  distributed  between  city  and  country  in  each 
state  and  territory.  In  Table  VI.  on  next  page  the  states  are 
arranged  according  to  the  proportion  of  females  in  the  cities. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  females 
in  the  cities  is  almost  uniformly  greater  than  it  is  in  the  rural 
districts   of  the   same  state,    that    nearly    half    the    states    have 
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Table  VI. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    FEMALES    IN    THE    CITIES    AND    IN    THE    RURAL 
DISTRICTS    OF    EACH    STATE. 


State 


Per  cent,  of 

females  in 

cities 


Per  cent,  of 

females  in 

rural 

districts 


Excess  of 
percentage 
of  females  in 
cities 


Mississippi   

South  Carolina 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

District  of  Columbia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

Virginia 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

Kentucky   

Maine 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Kansas    

Wisconsin 

Florida 

Iowa    

Michigan 

Arkansas    

Illinois 

Missouri 

Texas    

North  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

South  Dakota 

Minnesota 

Utah 

Nebraska 

California 

Arizona  

Colorado 

Nevada  

Oregon 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Washington 

Montana 

Idaho  


53-22 
52.87 
52.77 
52.50 
52.44 
52.41 
52.19 
51.89 
51.81 
51.57 
51.54 
51.24 
51.19 
51.10 
51.07 
50.98 
50.69 
50.61 
50.39 
50.39 
50.24 
50.15 

50.13 
49.88 

49-59 
49-59 
49.57 
49.55 
49.31 
49.09 
49.09 
49.04 

48.31 
47.22 

47-11 
46.85 
46.83 
46.23 
45.18 
44.91 
42.52 
42.0: 
40.09 
39.44 
39-30 
38.85 
36.09 
35-59 


49-47 
49.98 
49.04 
49-51 


48.86 
50.48 
48.95 
49.90 

49.99 
48.22 
49.12 
48.82 

48.53 
49.81 
48.39 
49.66 
49.52 
48.34 
48.65 
49.45 
48.56 
48.50 
48.76 
47.57 
47.39 
48.92 
47.57 
47.08 
48.01 
47.99 
47.94 
47.44 
43-90 
45.84 
45.02 
46.47 
47.23 
46.18 
.^933 
38.03 
39.27 
41.36 
43.01 

32.94 
44.46 
38.67 
32.64 
39.22 


3-75 
2.89 

3-73 
2.99 

3.55 
1. 71 

2-94 
1. 91 
1.58 

3-32 
2.12 

2.37 
2.57 
1.26 

2.59 

1.03 

1.09 

2.05 

1-74 

-79 

I-S9 

1-63 

1. 12 

2.02 

2.20 

.65 

1.98 

2.23 

1.08 

1. 10 

1. 10 

.87 

3.32 

1 .27 

3.32 

-36 

-1. 00 

-1.00 

5-58 

4.49 

2.74 

-1.27 

-3-57 

5.36 

-5.61 

-2.58 

2.95 
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an  absolute  excess  of  females  in  their  total  city  population,' 
and  that  only  one,  North  Carolina,  has  an  excess  of  females  in 
its  rural  districts.  The  map  on  opposite  page  indicates  more 
clearly  than  the  table  the  geographical  grouping  of  the  states 
with  an  excess  of  females  in  their  urban  districts. 

There  is,  then,  an  excess  of  females  in  the  cities  of  all  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  except  Delaware,'  and  those  states 
which  have  recently  received  a  considerable  immigration  from 
the  older  states  as  well  as  from  abroad.  As  five-ninths  of  the 
immigrants  from  other  countries  are  male,  and  as  they  are  so 
numerous  in  the  eastern  cities  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
among  the  native  population  in  those  cities  is  probably  even 
greater.  For  example,  of  the  2,612,343  native  Americans  living 
in  the  118  cities  and  towns  of  New  York  state  in  1890  51.32  per 
cent,  were  females,  while  of  the  1,298,904  immigrants  living  in 
the  same  cities  only  50.46  per  cent,  were  females.  Yet,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  sexes  of  our  immigrant  popula- 
tion are  more  dissociated  than  the  sexes  of  our  native  population. 
For  of  the  immigrants  residing  in  the  cities  of  New  York  state 
50.46  per  cent,  are  females,  while  of  those  in  the  rural  districts 
only  45  per  cent,  are  female,  a  difference  of  5)^  per  cent, 
between  city  and  country.  Among  the  native  population  in  the 
same  state  the  females  are,  in  the  country,  49.74  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  in  the  cities  51.32  per  cent,  of  the  total,  a  difference 
of  but  little  over  15^  per  cent.  On  comparison  of  the  negro  and 
white  population  of  the  Southern  states  a  similar  fact  appears. 
Thus  in  the  cities  of  Georgia  the  percentage  of  females  among 
the  whites  was  50.33  per  cent.,  while  among  the  negroes  it  was 
54.84,  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  same  state  the  percentage 
of  females  among  the  whites  was  49.88  and  among  the  negroes 
49.76.  The  difference  for  the  whites  between  city  and  country 
was  thus  less  than  half  of  i  per  cent.,  while  for  the  negroes  it 
was  over  5  per  cent.,  and  on  the  average  in  Southern  cities  the 

'  These  twenty-three  states  include  999  of  the  1 522  cities,  or  nearly  66  per  cent, 
•The  importance  of  various  forms  \)f  iron  working  in  two  of  the  three  cities  in 
Delaware  may  explain  the  slight  excess  of  males  in  their  population. 
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porportion  of  females  among  the  negroes  is  about  4  per  cent, 
greater  than  it  is  among  the  whites.  The  influence  of  this 
disparity  on  the  figures  of  the  whole  population  may  be  detected 
in  Table  VI.,  where  the  seven  states  with  largest  proportion  of 
females  in  their  cities  are  those  which  have  a  considerable  negro 
population. 

The  argument  to  this  point  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

( 1 )  the  proportion  of  the  two  sexes  at  any  place  and  time  is 
regulated  by  biological  and  social  forces  acting  in  cooperation ; 

(2)  immigration  is  an  insufficient  explanation  of  that  proportion 
in  the  United  States;  (3)  in  all  the  various  elements  of  the 
population  the  females  show  a  tendency  to  concentration  in  the 
cities;  (4)  this  tendency  to  dissociation  of  the  sexes  and  con- 
centration of  the  females  in  the  cities  is  less  marked  among  the 
native  whites  than  it  is  among  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  the 
immigrants  of  the  North. 

The  preponderance  of  females  in  cities,  when  it  has  been 
noticed  at  all,  has  usually  been  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
in  which  the  excess  of  males  in  this  country  has  been  explained. 
Women,  it  is  said,  find  in  cities  greater  opportunities  for  partial 
or  entire  self-support,  and  the  scope  for  employment  afforded 
them  by  country  life  is  much  less.  Hence  they  remain  in  or 
migrate  to  the  cities.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the 
fact  already  shown,  that  immigrant  and  negro  women,  who  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  be  dependent  on  their  own  resources 
for  support,  are  more  attracted  to  the  cities  than  are  the  native 
whites.  On  the  other  hand  the  inadequacy  of  migration  as  an 
explanation  of  the  preponderance  of  males  in  the  whole  country 
raises  a  doubt  whether  it  is  adequate  to  explain  the  excess  of 
females  in  our  cities.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  cases  migration 
has  cooperated  with  those  biological  causes  which  establish  and 
maintain  approximately  constant  differences  between  the  birth- 
rates and  also  between  the  death-rates  of  the  two  sexes. 
Unfortunately,  our  lack  of  information  regarding  the  birth-rates 
and  the  death-rates  in  the  United  States  makes  it  impossible  to 
test  this    statement.      But  an  illustration  will    make    clear  the 
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line  of  argument  which  has  been  employed  with  reference  to 
other  countries.  The  state  of  Maine  had  an  excess  of  males  in 
1890.  It  is  alleged  that  the  cause  of  the  excess  is  immigration 
from  other  countries  and  from  other  states  of  this  country.  The 
census  reported,  in  1890,  332,590  males  and  328,496  females  to 
be  living  in  Maine,  or  50. 31  per  cent,  of  males.  Assume  that 
these  numbers  represent  the  population  January  i,  1892.  The 
recorded  births  and  deaths  in  Maine  in  that  year  were : 

Males  Females 

Births 7-038         6.634 

Deaths 5-939        6.175 

Natural  increase 1.099  459 

If  this  natural  increase  of  each  sex  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  be  added  to  the  assumed  population  of  January  i,  1892, 
the  population  at  the  close  of  the  year,  disregarding  all  immigra- 
tion or  emigration,  would  be  males  333,689,  females  328,955  or 
50.36  per  cent,  of  males  at  the  end  of  the  year  instead  of  50.31 
per  cent,  at  the  beginning.  This  increase  of  .05  per  cent,  in  the 
proportion  of  males  would  be  due  to  biological  causes,  the 
inequality  between  the  surplus  of  births  in  the  two  sexes.  If  the 
assumption  involved  in  the  illustration  could  be  admitted,  it 
would  follow  that  the  population  of  Maine  has  a  tendency  to 
develop  by  internal  growth  a  slight  excess  of  males.  Similarly 
it  might  be  shown  that  the  population  of  a  city  usually  tends  by 
natural  increase  to  develop  an  excess  of  females.  The  limit  at 
which  this  tendency  would  be  checked  by  the  increasing  number 
of  deaths  in  the  preponderating  sex  could  be  easily  computed. 
Unfortunately,  our  scanty  or  untrustworthy  materials  make  such 
a  computation  of  little  practical  value. 

Another  method  of  showing  that  the  excess  of  females  in  our 
cities  is  not  due  solely  to  migration  is  found  in  a  study  of  their 
population  by  sex  and  age.  For  example,  in  New  York  City, 
according  to  the  Police  Department  Census  of  1895,  the  males 
under  two  years  of  age  outnumbered  the  females,  but  between 
two  and  twenty-five   the   females  were  in  excess.     Now,  it  can 
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hardly  be  considered  that  the  sex  proportion  of  the  children 
between  two  and  five  or  five  and  ten  was  materially  modified  by 
immigration.  It  must  be  due  primarily  to  the  balance  of  births 
and  deaths. 

Various  statisticians  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  male  children  among  those  born  in  the  city  is 
smaller  than  among  those  born  in  the  country.  The  mortality, 
and  especially  the  infant  mortality,  are  almost  always  greater  in 
cities  than  in  the  country,  and  this  mortality  presses  more 
heavily  on  male  children  than  on  female.  Hence  if  fewer  male 
children  in  proportion  are  born,  and  if  those  born  are  subjected 
to  greater  dangers  in  their  tender  years,  plausible  reasons  are 
suggested  for  the  development  of  an  excess  of  females  in  cities 
and  an  excess  of  males  in  rural  districts  by  natural  increase  alone. 
Unfortunately,  the  correctness  of  these  reasons  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  I  am  convinced  that  these  biological  forces  do 
in  fact  cooperate  with  migration  in  the  production  of  the  results, 
and  that,  even  if  internal  migration  is  decreasing  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  have  sought  elsewhere  to  prove,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  in  consequence  the  tendency  here  shown  to  a 
slight  dissociation  of  the  sexes  will  come  to  an  end. 

Walter  F.  Willcox. 
Cornell  University. 


THE  DATA  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.     VI. 

The  leading  distinction  between  modern  and  ancient  philoso- 
phy is  that  the  former  proceeds  from  facts  while  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded from  assumptions.  Every  science  is  at  the  same  time  a 
philosophy.  The  greater  part  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  any 
science  is  the  result  of  reasoning  from  facts.  What  would 
geology  be  if  all  we  know  was  the  bare  facts  that  the  rocks 
present  ?  The  history  of  the  world  as  geologists  now  understand 
it  is  all  deduced  from  a  state  of  things  that  is  now  fixed  or  sta- 
tionary. It  is  true  that  similar  movements  are  now  taking  place, 
or  may  be  artificially  caused  to  take  place,  from  which  past 
movements  may  be  inferred,  but  they  are  none  the  less  inferred. 
The  geological  period  practically  closed  when  the  human  period 
began,  so  that  no  record  is  possible.  Yet  who  shall  say  that  we 
do  not  know  all  that  we  claim  to  know  about  the  earth's  history  ? 
The  evidence,  though  all  circumstantial,  is  absolutely  irresistible 
as  to  the  main  points  on  which  all  geologists  agree.  Yet  it  is 
all  inference.  In  other  words  geology,  so  far  as  it  furnishes  us 
anything  of  value  is  a  philosophy.  As  much  might  be  said  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  They  deal  with  agencies  and  elements 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of  our  senses,  and  yet  most  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  world  has  resulted  from  men's  reason- 
ings about  these  invisible  and  intangible  things.  The  chemical 
atoms,  the  luminiferous  ether,  electricity,  all  existed  the  same  as 
now  before  anything  was  known  of  them.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  all  the  value  they  have  now  is  due  to  the  actions  of  men, 
and  this  has  chiefly  consisted  in  observing  facts  and  drawing 
conclusions  from  these  facts.  So  that  chemistry  and  physics 
constitute  a  philosophy.  Thus  we  might  go  through  the  whole 
list.     The    more    complex  a  science  is   the  greater    the    num- 
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ber  of  facts  required  to  reason  from,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
task  of  drawing  correct  conclusions  from  the  facts.  When  we 
come  to  sociology  the  number  of  details  is  so  immense  that  it 
is  no  wonder  many  declare  them  wholly  unmanageable.  I  con- 
fess that  to  proceed  according  to  the  method  chiefly  in  vogue 
of  attacking  the  concrete  phenomena  presented  by  local  and 
restricted  areas  and  accumulating  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  details, 
the  case  would  be  hopeless.  The  only  prospect  of  success  lies 
in  a  classification  of  the  materials.  This  classification  of  socio- 
logical data  amounts  in  the  end  to  the  classification  of  all  the 
subsciences  that  range  themselves  under  the  general  science  of 
sociology.  In  calling  this  paper  the  "Data  of  Sociology"  I 
have  no  idea  of  attempting  an  enumeration  of  the  data  of  sociol- 
ogy. All  I  hope  to  do  is  to  indicate  how  we  can  proceed  to 
gather  and  investigate  the  data.  To  attempt  to  give  details 
would  be  like  taking  a  shovelful  of  earth  from  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  But  if  the  details  can  be  classified  into  first  large  and 
then  smaller,  and  then  still  smaller  groups,  some  of  these  groups 
may  finally  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  offer  some  hope  that  they 
may  be  investigated.  This  series  of  papers  being  devoted  wholly 
to  the  philosophy  of  sociology,  does  not  contemplate  the  consid- 
eration of  any  even  of  the  smaller  groups  of  sociological  data, 
and  the  only  justification  for  a  chapter  on  the  data  of  sociology 
is  just  this  effort  so  to  organize  the  different  classes  of  data  that 
it  may  be  clearly  seen  what  the  concrete  facts  are  from  which 
the  laws  of  associative  action  are  to  be  deduced. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  general  and  proceed  analytically 
toward  the  more  and  more  special.  In  fact  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
entirely  outside  of  sociology  proper  and  consider  first,  on  the  basis 
of  the  classification  attempted  in  the  first  paper,  and  in  the  light  of 
all  that  has  been  said  in  the  four  subsequent  papers,  the  depend- 
ence of  sociology  upon  the  other  less  complex  and  more  general 
sciences.  These  simpler  sciences  may  themselves-  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  data  of  sociology.  Some  knowledge 
of  them  is  essential  to  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the  full 
scope  and  meaning  of  sociology.     It  may  have  a  discouraging 
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sound  to  say  that  in  order  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  study 
of  sociology  one  must  first  be  acquainted  with  mathematics, 
astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology,  but  when 
it  is  clearly  understood  what  is  meant  by  this  it  loses  much  of 
its  formidableness.  For  it  has  never  been  maintained  that  it 
is  necessary  to  become  a  specialist  in  all,  or  even  in  any  of  these 
sciences.  It  is  only  essential  to  have  a  firm  grasp  of  the  leading 
principles  of  all  of  them  and  of  their  relations  one  to  another. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  devote  time  to  this  aspect  of  each  of 
them  than  to  mastering  the  details,  as  is  so  largely  done  in  the 
present  system  of  education.  A  certain  amount  of  detail  is  of 
course  necessary  to  furnish  a  full  conception  of  what  any  science  is 
and  means,  but  it  need  go  no  farther  than  this.  The  pedagogic  prin- 
ciple applies  to  any  science.  A  fair  acquaintance  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  all  the  simpler  sciences  is  essential  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  one  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  specialty  of. 
The  astronomer  must  understand  mathematics,  the  physicist 
should  be  familiar  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  solar  system, 
the  chemist  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of 
physics,  the  biologist  should  have  a  fair  command  of  chemical 
phenomena,  and  especially  of  those  of  organic  chemistry,  and 
the  psychologist  cannot  dispense  with  a  thorough  foundation  in 
the  general  laws  of  life  and  in  the  facts  of  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological science.  So,  of  course,  the  sociologist,  before  he  can 
fully  perceive  the  scope  and  significance  of  his  science,  must 
know  the  laws  of  mind  which  directly  underlie  the  whole  social 
fabric. 

It  is  also  always  a  great  gain  if  the  philosophical  student  of  these 
higher  sciences  can  have  the  advantage  of  much  deeper  drafts 
from  the  more  directly  underlying  sources.  It  has  an  immensely 
broadening  and  deepening  effect  upon  the  study  of  mind  or  of 
society,  to  pursue,  as  a  pastime  or  as  a  profession,  some  special 
branch  of  biology — botany,  entomology,  ornithology,  or  gen- 
eral zoology.  The  special  study  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  par- 
ticularly their  comparative  study,  is  also  exceedingly  helpful  to 
the  psychologist  or  the  sociologist.     In  fact,  long  and  continuous 
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occupation  with  any  special  class  of  natural  phenomena,  no 
matter  how  restricted  that  class  may  be,  yields  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ways  of  nature  that  is  wonderfully  educating  in  fields 
far  outside  of  that  narrow  circle  of  observation. 

This  apparently  iron-clad  law  of  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
which  seems  to  make  such  an  extraordinary  tax  upon  the  sociol- 
ogist, is  therefore,  after  all,  little  more  than  the  requirement  that 
the  sociological  student  shall  first  of  all  acquire  a  good  general 
education.  It  does  not  so  much  prescribe  the  quantity  of  his 
learning  as  the  direction  it  should  be  made  to  take.  It  says  that 
his  education  should  be  mainly  scientific,  that  his  study  of  the 
sciences  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  their 
natural  relations  and  dependencies,  that  they  should  be  taken 
up  so  far  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  decreasing  generality 
and  increasing  complexity,  and  that  they  be  pursued  in  this 
direction  at  least  to  include  the  science  upon  which  the  chosen 
specialty  directly  rests.  In  case  of  sociology  this  is  of  course  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  the  sciences,  but  in  reality,  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  any  well  organized  curriculum  necessarily  involves, 
and  even  the  mathematician  often  goes  through  the  entire  course. 
It  could  be  easily  shown  that  sociology  not  only  depends 
upon  psychology  and  biology  for  its  fundamental  principles,  but 
that  the  phenomena  of  human  association  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  any  modification  in  the  more  general  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.  Consider  how  different  would  be  the  affairs 
of  men  if  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  makes 
with  the  ecliptic  were  considerably  greater  or  less  so  as  materially 
to  affect  the  seasons.  So  if  the  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation, 
or  of  light  and  heat  vibration  were  other  than  they  are  the  social, 
and  indeed  the  whole  organic  world,  would  be  correspondingly 
different.  Chemical  phenomena  still  more  closely  influence' 
animals  and  men,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  vital  and  psychic 
phenomena  are  what  immediately  govern  and  shape  those  of  the 
human  and  social  world. 

The  primary  data  of  sociology,  then,  are  seen  to  consist  of 
this  general  preliminary  scientific  education,  this  firm  grasp  of 
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the  broad  cosmical  principles  that  underlie  and  govern  all  depart- 
ments of  natural  phenomena.  But  it  is  just  this,  as  already 
remarked,  that  really  ought  to  be  afforded  to  every  member  of 
society  irrespective  of  the  field  of  labor  that  may  be  chosen. 
It  is  this  that  furnishes  the  most  valuable  of  all  knowledge,  viz., 
knowledge  of  the  environment.  Paradoxical  though  it  may 
sound,  the  knowledge  of  the  environment  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  the  principal  aim 
of  all  sound  education  to  furnish  it.  But  upon  this  I  need  not 
now  enlarge.' 

The  more  specific  data  of  sociology  consist  in  the  facts  con- 
tributed by  the  various  branches  or  sciences  that  fall  directly  under 
it,  in  the  relation  described  in  the  first  paper,  of  true  hierarchical 
subordination.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  method  of 
science  in  proceeding  from  the  concrete  to  the  more  and  more 
abstract.  The  sciences  just  enumerated  are  abstract  in  the  sense 
of  abstracting  the  concrete  facts  and  subordinate  laws  and  deal- 
ing only  with  the  highest  and  most  general  principles.  But  such 
general  principles  are  derived  from  the  less  general  ones  of 
which  they  are  the  generalizations.  The  subordinate  principles 
are  in  turn  only  the  expression  of  orderly  phenomena,  and  such 
phenomena  are  only  the  modes  of  manifestation  of  the  concrete 
objects  occupying  each  field.  The  establishment  of  these  higher 
sciences  is  simply  a  process  of  generalization  from  the  facts  of 
observation. 

In  the  case  of  sociology  we  have  first  and  foremost  the  con- 
crete fact  man.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  study  of  sociol- 
ogy to  study  man  as  a  concrete  fact.  Anthropology,  as  was 
shown,  is  a  concrete  science,  and  differs  generically  from  biology 
and  psychology,  which  deal  respectively  with  the  laws  of  life 
and  mind.  It  is  even  more  concrete  than  either  botany  or  zool- 
ogy, in  treating  only  of  one  species,  or  as  some  think,  genus,  of 
living  things.  So  far  as  man's  actions  are  concerned,  especially 
his  rational  actions,  they  fall  under  psychology,  and  have  already 
been  considered.     But  the  creature  man,  considered  as  a  material 

'  See  Dynamic  Sociology,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  492  ff. 
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object  and  as  a  great  group  of  innumerable  discrete  individuals 
possessing  many  qualities,  constitutes  the  primary  datum  of 
sociological  study.  First,  this  being  may  be  described  (ethnog- 
raphy) and  subdivided  into  different  races  (ethnology),  and  then 
special  attention  may  be  given  to  his  physical  constitution  (soma- 
tology), and  also  to  what  he  produces  (technology).  Closely 
associated  with  this  last,  indeed  an  important  part  of  it,  is  the 
search  for  the  record  he  has  left,  consisting  almost  exclusively 
of  such  products  belonging  to  past  periods  and  preserved  from 
destruction.  This  is  archaeology.  But  many  of  his  productions 
are  not  material,  and  consist  of  institutiom  of  various  kinds.  Using 
this  term  in  a  broad  sense  institutions  embrace  language,  cus- 
toms, governments,  religions,  industries,  and  ultimately  art  and 
literature.  The  study  of  these  constitutes  real  history  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  "  histoire-bataille."  Migrations  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  even  the  doings  of  the  persons  who  hap- 
pen to  stand  in  the  front  of  these  movements,  belong  here,  but 
their  importance  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated.  All  of  these  great 
fields  of  activity  are  capable  of  being  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  each  little  part  erected  into  a  science  to  be  specially  studied. 
The  study  of  language  forms  the  science  of  philology.  Out  of 
government  there  unfolds  the  great  field  of  law  and  jurisprudence. 
The  study  of  industry  opens  out  in  one  direction  into  the  field 
of  political  economy  and  in  another  into  that  of  invention, 
machinery,  and  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  History  becomes 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  statistics,  which  is  the  algebra  of 
events. 

Now  all  this  vast  array  of  phenomena  manifested  by  man  in 
his  manifold  relations  with  the  material  world  constitutes  the 
data  of  sociology,  and  something  must  be  known  about  it  before 
any  one  is  capable  of  entering  into  the  consideration  of  those 
higher  laws  involved  in  human  association,  which,  on  final  anal- 
ysis, are  simply  generalizations  from  the  facts  of  lower  orders. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  acquiring  a  sound  general  educa- 
tion every  one  necessarily  learns  something  about  most  of  these 
things,  but  this  is  insufficient  to  constitute  an  adequate  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  study  of  sociology.  This  knowledge  needs  to  be 
systematized  and  specialized,  and  directed  to  the  definite  end. 
The  student  needs  to  know  just  what  he  is  pursuing  it  for.  There 
is  no  more  vicious  educational  practice,  and  scarcely  any  more 
common  one,  than  that  of  keeping  the  student  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  end  and  purpose  of  his  work.  It  breeds  indifference,  dis- 
couragement and  despair.  Therefore,  while  it  would  be  fruitless 
to  attempt  to  teach  the  principles  of  sociology  before  the  student 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  from  which  those  principles 
are  derived,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  inform  him  as  early 
as  he  is  likely  to  understand  what  it  means,  that  there  is  a  great 
general  science  of  society  toward  which  all  this  is  leading,  and 
constantly  to  keep  him  imbued  with  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  util- 
ity beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the  desire  to  know  facts. 

Looking  over  this  great  field  with  the  eye  of  reason,  we  are 
able  to  grasp  its  general  import ;  and  first  of  all,  it  is  profitable  to 
note  that  the  facts  that  make  up  the  data  of  sociology  constitute 
so  many  varying  classes  of  phenomena.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
the  manifestations  of  the  qualities  or  properties  of  the  multitu- 
dinous units  of  society  or  individual  men.  These  differ  at  differ- 
ent times  and  places  and  constitute  a  complex  manifold  or  mul- 
tiple. There  are  distinct  individualities  in  all  the  aggregates, 
from  the  ultimate  units  themselves  upward  through  all  their 
combinations  into  aggregates  of  higher  orders.  The  study  of 
such  a  varying  manifold,  however  viewed,  is  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  history,  and  therefore  the  approaches  to  sociological 
study  are  all  primarily  historical.  Moreover  this  history  con- 
forms in  all  essential  respects  to  the  character  of  the  phenomena 
which  are  currently  described  by  the  term  natural  history. 

Now  this  natural  history  of  society  readily  subdivides  into 
two  groups,  according  to  whether  we  study  man  himself  in  his 
social  aspect,  or  his  achievements.  The  first  of  these  groups  is 
anthropology  in  its  proper  sense,  a  sense  considerably  more 
restricted  than  that  in  which  the  term  is  commonly  used.  It 
would,  for  example,  rigidly  applied,  exclude  technology  and 
archaeology,  but  this  is  less  important  to  our  present  purpose. 
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It  might  be  extended  to  embrace  the  ruder  forms  of  art,  but  it 
has  chiefly  to  do  with  race  characteristics  as  the  result  of  those 
individualities  that  have  been  mentioned,  including  everything 
that  serves  to  differentiate  the  groups  of  human  beings  found 
inhabiting  the  earth.  In  short  it  is  par  excellence  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man. 

The  second  subdivision  of  the  subject,  which  relates  to  human 
achievement,  as  distinguished  from  man  himself,  considers  every- 
thing which  can,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term,  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  human  institutions.  This  branch  deals 
essentially  with  what  ethnologists  denominate  culture,  and  con- 
stitutes history  proper.  The  several  stages  of  culture,  savagery, 
barbarism,  civilization,  enlightenment,  or  by  whatever  names  they 
may  be  designated,  are  so  many  steps  in  the  general  progress  of 
what  is  called  civilization  in  the  broader  and  more  popular  sense. 
The  study  of  this  is  also  a  branch  of  natural  history,  since,  prop- 
erly, all  history  is  natural  history,  but  here  we  are  one  remove 
farther  from  the  biological  base  from  which  the  natural  history 
of  man,  as  I  have  defined  it,  directly  proceeds.  Especially  does 
the  psychological  element  now  distinctly  make  itself  felt,  and 
the  qualities  we  have  to  deal  with  instead  of  being  mainly  phys- 
ical become  almost  exclusively  psychical.  The  animal  world, 
properly  speaking,  achieves  nothing.  It  may  work  changes, 
more  or  less  extensive,  in  the  face  of  nature,  but  this  is  merely 
the  incidental  result  of  activities  which  do  not  have  any  such 
effect  for  their  object.  Nothing  in  the  nature  of  art  exists  below 
the  human  stage,  and  in  that  treatment  of  man  from  which  art  is 
abstracted  human  achievement  is  also  necessarily  omitted.  Man 
is  considered  as  an  active  being,  indeed,  as  constantly  doing 
something,  but  not  as  ever  making  anything.  In  the  history  of 
culture,  as  distinguished  from  the  natural  history  of  man,  he  is 
considered  as  primarily  a  producer  of  what  did  not  exist  before. 
While  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  stage  of  human  history  in 
which  these  two  states  do  not  coexist,  it  is  a  highly  logical  mode 
of  studying  the  subject  to  treat  them  apart. 

The  causes  which  originally  led  to  human  association  were 
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treated  in  the  fourth  paper ;  it  may  be  added  here  that  no  race 
or  condition  of  men  is  known  in  which  association  does  not  exist. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  it  took  place  very  early,  and  prob- 
ably at  a  wholly  subhuman  stage.  It  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
most  powerful  mutual  factors  in  the  rapid  brain-development 
mentioned  in  that  paper.  This  brain-development  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  psychic  element  which  made  man  a  creator,  the 
master  instead  of  the  slave  of  his  environment,  and  which  above 
all  else  distinguishes  him  from  the  rest  of  nature.  The  first  and 
foremost,  then,  of  all  the  productions  of  this  being  is  society 
itself,  considered  as  an  artificial  institution.  For  however  early 
it  may  have  come  into  existence,  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  animal  societies  as  the  product  of  reason  instead  of  a  product 
of  instinct.  It  is  this  and  this  alone  which  constitutes  it  an  insti- 
tution. The  study  of  this  institution  from  this  point  of  view,  in 
its  most  embryonic  stages  and  among  the  least  developed  races, 
therefore  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  research, 
and  comes  clearly  under  the  head  of  sociological  data. 

About  the  first  subject  to  which  associated  man  turned  his 
attention  must  have  been  the  proper  care  of  the  young.  Natural 
selection  alone  would  secure  this,  since  those  who  neglected  it 
would  be  eliminated.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  a  careful  survey  of  the  various  forms  which  this 
institution  has  assumed,  both  in  primitive  and  advanced  races, 
shows  that  it  is  in  all  cases  more  or  less  successfully  adapted  to 
this  end.  Even  polyandry,  which  prevails  in  some  districts  of 
Thibet,  and  which  seems  so  repugnant  to  our  ideas,  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  best  form  of  marriage  for  a  people  leading  the 
kind  of  life  which  is  required  in  such  a  country,  where  a  portion 
of  the  men  are  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  home  for  a 
large  part  of  the  time.  It  is  not  enough  to  observe  and  record 
the  customs  of  a  people ;  sociology,  scientifically  studied,  inquires 
into  the  reasons  that  underlie  customs. 

The  institution  of  government  doubtless  grew  out  of  that  of 
the  family.  The  latter  was  not  always,  and  is  not  everywhere, 
restricted  to  the  narrow  degrees  of  kinship  that  we  recognize  as 
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alone  belonging  to  it.  The  tendency  originally  was  to  embrace 
all  of  one  kindred  in  one  family,  and  this  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  gens.  But  here  came  in  another  apparently  antagonistic 
principle.  Somehow  the  lowest  races  of  men  realize  that  close 
breeding  is  injurious.  How  they  find  it  out  is  an  interesting 
question,  but  one  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  They  all  know 
it  and  act  upon  this  knowledge.  To  preserve  the  vigor  of  the 
race  is  next  in  importance  to  preserving  its  existence.  Therefore 
marriage  institutions  must  be  framed  to  secure  this  end  as  well 
as  the  other.  Hence  the  widespread  and  severe  penalties 
against  marrying  within  the  gens.  Leaving  the  vast  subject  of 
primitive  marriage  with  these  few  general  hints,  we  may  further 
note  the  association  of  gentes  into  tribes  and  the  consolidation, 
by  war  or  otherwise,  of  tribes  into  nations.  From  this  to  the 
study  of  the  semi-civilized  and  civilized  nations  and  governments 
of  the  world  the  steps  are  easy  and  natural. 

Going  back  again  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  society  we  may 
take  up  another  prominent  class  of  phenomena  and  study  the 
development  of  human  thought.  The  simplest  phenomena  of 
nature  have  always  been  regarded  as  taking  place  according  to 
natural  laws.  The  experience  of  the  race  and  of  each  individual 
is  sufficient  to  teach  this.  Primitive  man  is  not  troubled  about 
the  causes  of  the  facts  of  everyday  experience,  and  unbeknown 
to  himself,  he  reaches  the  scientific  conception  of  uniformity  and 
invariability  in  this  restricted  field.  In  fact,  in  a  still  narrower 
field,  animals  also  act  upon  this  same  principle.  If  they  are  not 
rational  they  at  least  are  not  irrational.  What  mind  qualities 
they  manifest  are  always  thoroughly  practical  and  sane.  Their 
acts  are  always  characterized  by  what  is  called  "horse  sense." 
It  is  only  rational  man  who  deviates  from  this  norm  and  indulges 
in  irrational  actions.  This  happens  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  rea- 
son about  phenomena,  i.  e.,  to  draw  inferences  from  the  facts  of 
observation.  His  data  are  always  at  first  necessarily  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  draw  the  correct  conclusion,  and  he  conse- 
quently draws  an  erroneous  one.  When  we  reflect  that  it  has 
required  ages    of    exhaustive    scientific    investigation  to    enable 
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us  to  reason  correctly  about  the  causes  of  such  everyday  phe- 
nomena as  an  echo,  a  shadow,  or  a  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water, 
we  can  readily  see  how  impossible  it  must  be  for  primitive  man 
to  reach  the  solution  of  the  recondite  problems  that  nature 
constantly  thrusts  upon  him.  But  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 
humbler  and  more  sensible  creatures  below  him,  he  tries  to  solve 
these  problems,  is  just  what  stamps  him  as  a  superior  being. 
This  act  of  his  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy,  and  the  study  of 
the  philosophy  of  primitive  man  constitutes  legitimate  data  for 
sociology.  Primitive  philosophy  is  always  anthropomorphic.  A 
phenomenon,  from  its  very  name,  is  a  change,  a  transformation, 
an  activity.  But  the  only  being  the  primitive  man  knows  to 
possess  the  power  of  spontaneous  activity  is  himself,  and  he  nat- 
urally imputes  to  every  other  change  the  same  power.  I  need 
not  trace  the  steps  from  this  primordial  stage  to  a  full-fledged 
mythology,  but  mythology  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  all 
undeveloped  races.  Out  of  mythology  grows  religion,  if  it  is 
not  itself  religion,  and  religion  is  essentially  a  product  of  man's 
rational  faculties  applied  to  transcendental  questions.  It  can 
only  be  from  a  profound  misconception  of  this  truth  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  book  on  "Social  Evolution"  repeatedly 
speaks  of  religion  as  "ultra-rational."  It  has  surprised  me 
greatly  that  the  religious  world  has  failed  to  call  him  to  account 
for  such  a  fallacy,  and  in  seeming  rather  to  uphold  him,  it  is 
tacitly  admitting  this,  greatly  to  its  discredit.  Religion  is  pri- 
marily and  fundamentally  rational.  It  had  its  origin  in  an 
effort  of  the  reason.  No  being  without  a  well-developed  reason 
is  capable  of  conceiving  of  a  religious  idea.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  religion 
is  in  great  part  the  history  of  human  thought.  At  every  stage 
it  constitutes  most  important  data  for  the  science  of  sociology. 
And  then  we  might  go  back  again  and  take  up  another  great 
trunk  line  of  social  history  and  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  arts.  Nothing  is  more  fundamentally  important  to  sociol- 
ogy than  to  study  the  workings  of  the  inventive  faculty,  spurred 
on  by  its  strict  mother  necessity.     Leaving  it  to  the  psycholo- 
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gists  to  teach  how  this  most  important  of  all  psychic  attributes 
arose,'  the  sociological  course  may  limit  itself  to  the  study  of 
its  products  and  to  tracing  it  down  through  history  to  where  it 
finally  ushered  in  the  age  of  machinery.  Involved  in  this  is  the 
whole  history  of  human  industry,  and  political  economy  is  itself 
only  a  special  department  of  this  wider  field  of  research. 

This  is  the  place  to  point  out  the  grounds  that  exist  for  the 
claims  of  the  historical  school  of  political  economy.  We  have 
seen  that  the  data  of  sociology  are,  properly  understood,  essen- 
tially historical.  Sociology,  to  become  a  true  science,  must  rest 
on  facts.  It  must  consist  of  a  body  of  truth,  i.  e.,  of  broad 
principles  derived  from  an  accurate  coordination  of  known  facts. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  case  these  facts  must  be  furnished 
by  the  activities  of  human  beings.  These  activities,  taken  in  a 
broad  sense,  constitute  human  history,  and  as  soon  as  we  can 
divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  history  is  limited  to  a  narrative 
of  the  doings  of  a  few  men  whom  events  chance  to  bring  to  the 
surface  at  long  intervals,  it  will  become  apparent  that  the  entire 
industrial  activity  of  the  world  belongs  to  history.  But  in  such 
a  vast  field  it  is  very  important  to  find  some  mode  of  simplifying 
phenomena.  It  is  necessary  to  seize  upon  certain  natural  keys 
to  the  whole  system.  If  a  few  of  the  principal  strands  upon 
which  it  is  all  woven  can  be  discovered  and  kept  distinct  the 
whole  web  may  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage.  There  are 
many  of  these,  and  each  student  may  choose  his  method.  No 
better  system  has  ever  been  proposed  than  that  of  regarding 
events  as  products  of  ideas  and  classifying  ideas.  This  is  the 
true  psychic  method  and  recognizes  sociology  as  directly  resting 
upon  psychology.  It  is  found  that  the  progress  of  intelligence 
produces  regular  and  necessary  changes  in  human  ideas.  In  the 
primordial  blank  condition  of  the  mind  the  anthropomorphic 
mode  of  interpretation  is  the  only  one ;  inanimate  objects  are 
animated  and  animals  are  endowed  with  intelligence.  Fetish- 
ism prevails.  In  the  next  stage  intelligence  and  will  are  disem- 
bodied and  ascribed  to  immaterial  or  spiritual  beings.     Polythe- 

» Cf.  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization,  Part  II.,  especially  chaps,  xxvii.-xxx. 
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ism  reigns.  At  length  the  number  of  these  beings  suffers  a 
reduction  and  ultimately  they  are  limited  to  one.  Monotheism 
holds  sway.  Under  monotheism  the  spirit  of  speculation  finds 
encouragement,  and  with  it  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  proper- 
ties of  matter  are  erected  into  so  many  separate  and  independent 
existences  or  entities.  Ontology  or  metaphysics  dominates 
human  thought.  The  faith  in  such  entities  is  not  reverential,  and 
the  bolder  spirits  soon  question  them  and  dare  to  institute  investi- 
gation. The  result  is  always  the  same,  and  the  true  order  of 
nature  is  brought  to  light.  How  profoundly  the  whole  social 
structure  is  influenced  by  the  domination  of  one  after  another 
of  these  great  fundamental  classes  of  ideas  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  a  careful  study  of  human  history  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  great  number  of  social  correlations  that  can  be  found 
by  such  an  inquiry  is  especially  interesting.  The  most  noted  is 
that  of  militancy  and  the  rigime  of  status,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
calls  it,  with  the  earlier  theological  stages,  and  of  industrialism 
and  the  regime  of  contract,  in  Spencer's  phrase,  with  the  later 
rational  and  scientific  stages. 

But,  as  I  said,  this  is  not  the  only  legitimate  and  successful 
way  to  simplify  the  study  of  the  real  history  of  society,  and  the 
German  historical  school  has  already  accumulated  an  immense 
amount  of  data,  especially  with  reference  to  the  historic  period, 
and  is  still  at  work,  almost,  as  it  would  seem,  without  conceiv- 
ing the  idea  of  making  any  general  application  of  it  to  the 
founding  of  a  science  of  sociology,  but  which  is  certain  sooner 
or  later  to  be  thus  utilized  to  the  advantage  of  our  science. 

I  have  already  referred  to  statistics  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  sociological  data  so  far  as  relates  to  the  history  that 
is  in  process  of  making  in  modern  states,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  fault  not  to  mention  the  method  adopted  by  Spencer 
under  the  name  of  "descriptive  sociology"  for  the  lower  races 
now  occupying  the  outlying  portions  of  the  globe.  But  the  data 
acquired  by  this  method  lose  much  of  their  value  through  their 
extreme  unreliableness.  The  travelers  who  have  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  this  material,  however  well  meaning,  lack  for  the 
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most  part  the  scientific  training  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
such  work,  and  the  only  correct  method  is  that  of  sending  out 
trained  observers  representing  some  scientific  body,  who  shall 
make  systematic  observations  under  the  guidance  of  fixed  princi- 
ples, designed  to  avoid  to  the  utmost  the  errors  into  which  the 
casual  observer  is  liable  to  fall.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
for  many  years  by  the  United  States  Bureau  Df  Ethnology  in  the 
study  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  numerous  able  and 
voluminous  reports  of  that  bureau  constitute  an  invaluable 
resource  for  the  sociologist  who  aims  to  found  the  science  upon 
a  broad  ethnic  basis. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  so-called  "  special  social 
sciences"  and  their  relation  to  sociology.  Some  regard  sociol- 
ogy as  consisting  entirely  of  these  sciences  and  as  having  no 
existence  apart  from  them.  Others  distinguish  sociology  from 
the  special  social  sciences,  but  in  different  ways.  The  latter  are 
sometimes  identified  with  "social  science,"  and  this  is  treated  as 
distinct  from  sociology.  There  is  less  variety  of  opinion  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  special  social  sciences  than  there  is  relative 
to  what  sociology  is  if  distinguished  from  these.  I  have  often 
been  asked  my  opinion  on  this  question,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  place  to  indicate  my  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

The  special  social  sciences  are  numerous,  and,  in  many  cases, 
there  is  room  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
such  sciences,  but  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  about 
which  there  is  little  dispute  :  ethnography,  ethnology,  technology, 
archaeology,  demography;  history,  economics,  jurisprudence,  pol- 
itics, ethics  —  all  taken  in  a  scientific  sense,  and  with  such  natural 
subdivision  of  each  as  it  admits  of.  No  one  of  these,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  can  be  said  to  form  sociology,  but  sociology  is 
the  synthesis  of  them  all.  It  is  impossible  to  perform  this  syn- 
thesis without  a  clear  conception  of  the  elements  entering  into 
it.  These,  therefore,  constitute  the  data  for  the  process.  The 
special  social  sciences,  then,  are  not  themselves  the  science  of 
sociology',  but  they  constitute  the  data  of  sociology. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  follows  that  sociology  proper. 
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or  the  science  of  the  laws  of  society,  is  one  that  requires  ample 
preparation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  would 
introduce  it  early  in  the  undergraduate  course.  At  the  earliest 
it  should  not  be  taken  up  before  the  senior  year,  and  its  study  in 
any  adequate  manner  should  be  made  postgraduate.  It  is 
essentially  a  university  study,  while  the  preparation  for  it,  i.  e., 
the  acquirement  of  the  Data  of  Sociology,  belongs  to  the  gym- 
nasium. 

Lester  F.  Ward. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIAL  CONTROL  IL 
LAW  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION. 
LAW. 

Legal  sanctions  are  aimed  at  the  acts  of  men  rather  than 
their  neglects,  because  it  is  more  important  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence than  to  enforce  cooperation.  Our  laws  thus  appear  to 
restrain  from  acts  rather  than  to  incite  to  them.  Still,  when 
people  trust  their  lives  to  a  combination  of  men,  say  a  train 
crew,  in  the  confidence  that  each  will  do  his  duty,  failure  to 
cooperate  becomes  disastrous,  and  is  punished  as  criminal 
negligence.  In  the  army,  where  failure  to  do  appointed  tasks 
may  bring  ruin,  physical  punishments  are  used  to  stimulate  as 
well  as  to  restrain.  The  punishments  of  the  civil  and  the  military 
courts  comprise  most  of  the  control  directly  exercised  over  the 
individual  by  the  state. 

While  conceivably  the  state  might  secure  obedience  to  its 
laws  by  punishment,  by  reward,  or  by  both,  punishment  is  the 
chief  instrumentality  used.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  remem- 
ber how  easy  is  the  infliction  of  great  pains  and  how  difficult  the 
affording  of  great  satisfactions.  However  preferable  a  scale  of 
prizes  to  a  scale  of  dooms,  the  latter  will  be  used  so  long  as  it  is 
so  cheap  to  give  pain  and  so  expensive  to  confer  pleasure. 

In  dealing  with  a  disturber,  society  seeks  to  guard  itself  not 
only  against  future  acts  of  this  particular  offender,  but  against 
would-be  offenders  as  well. 

The  first  object  might  be  gained  by  killing,  disabling,  confin- 
ing or  reforming  him.  The  first  three  make  further  wrong-doing 
impossible,  but  as  they  succeed  by  power  over  the  body  rather 
than  by  power  over  the  mind,  they  are  not  cases  of  control  at 
all.  Reformation,  on  the  other  hand,  does  aim  at  psychic  con- 
trol  rather    than    physical   constraint,   but    it   employs   religion, 
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morality,  habit  or  education,  instead  of  fear  of  consequences. 
The  detention  and  the  reformatory  discipline  are  no  more  pun- 
ishments than  the  strait-jacket  of  the  asylum.  The  strict  theory 
of  reformation  regards  the  offender  as  a  moral  invalid,  who  can- 
not help  his  offenses  and  whom  no  penalty  will  deter.  The 
reformatory  is  thus  a  hospital  of  psychiatry  and  its  punishments 
are  mere  hospital  discipline.  It  is  therefore  not  a  form  of  con- 
trol by  intimidation. 

The  second  object  in  dealing  with  the  offender,  viz.,  protec- 
tion against  other  evil-disposed  men,  is  attained  by  punishment. 
While  the  barbarous  idea  of  retribution  has  dominated  the  use 
of  punishment  in  the  past,  and  even  today  enjoys  high  repute  in 
some  quarters  through  the  support  of  certain  theological  and 
pseudo-ethical  dogmas,  it  is  not  too  much  to  declare  that  the  sole 
sociological  justification  for  afflictive  punishment  is  its  deterrent 
effect.  Though  the  satisfaction  of  giving  a  ruffian  his  just  dues, 
may  supply  an  important  motive  to  the  enforcement  of  law, 
science  can  see  no  other  ground  for  inflicting  pain  than  the  pro- 
tection of  the  group.  If  it  were  possible  to  spare  and 
seclude  the  offender,  while  keeping  the  public  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  penalty  will  surely  be  inflicted  in  every 
case,  punishment  could  not  appear  other  than  wanton  cru- 
elty. This  idea  of  deterrence  or  control  by  dread  crops  out 
through  the  whole  series  of  repressive  instruments  used  by  soci- 
ety. In  damages  the  idea  is  hidden  simply  because  sufficient 
deterrence  can  be  got  by  enforcing  compensation  to  the  injured 
party.  In  exemplary  damages  the  idea  of  deterrence  becomes 
obvious,  but  is  not  allowed  to  appear  as  the  ruling  motive.'  In 
penalties  such  as  fines  or  forced  labor  the  aim  of  deterrence  over- 
shadows the  reparative  idea  and  in  afflictive  punishments,  such  as 
whipping  or  hanging,  it  rules  alone. 

Getting  rid  of  the  idea  of  retribution  permits  the  exemplari- 
ness  of  punishments  to  be  emphasized.     If  inflicted  for  the  evil- 

•  In  exemplary  damages,  the  sociological  idea  of  deterrence  had  to  slip  in  under 
moral  guise.  "  In  other  jurisdictions  the  same  end  (exemplariness)  is  accomplished 
by  allowing  compensation  for  the  sense  of  wrong  and  injury  .  .  .  .  "  Sedgwick 
Elemtnts  of  Damages,  p.  i6. 
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disposed  public  and  not  at  all  in  order  to  "  get  even,"  or  "square 
accounts  "  with  the  criminal,  they  should  not  only  be  keenly 
realized  by  that  public,  but  they  should  seem  to  be  severer  than 
they  really  are.  Just  how  severe  they  should  be,  depends  in  the 
first  place  on  the  position  of  the  offense  in  the  scale  of  crimes. 
There  must  be  a  proper  gradation  of  penalties  so  that  the 
psychological  pressure  over  the  entire  series  of  offenses  may  be 
uniform.  Consequently  penal  provisions  tend  to  form  a  system, 
wherein  each  part  has  necessary  relations  to  every  other  part. 

But  the  penal  system  as  a  whole  is  limited  in  severity  by  the 
social  situation.  While  pains  must  be  harsh  enough  to  terrorize 
most  of  the  evil  disposed,  they  must  not  outrun  the  approval 
of  society.  They  must  not  be  so  harsh  as  to  forfeit  the  endorse- 
ment of  current  morality  and  religion,  or  to  outrage  instinctive 
feelings  of  fair  play  or  humanity.  Excessive  rigor  will  arouse 
feelings  of  hatred  or  revenge  which  overcome  fear. 

While  it  is  all-important  that  a  knowledge  of  punishments 
leak  out  and  percolate  that  stratum  of  society  which  is  to  be 
held  in  awe  by  them,  it  should  not  be  thrust  upon  the  law-abid- 
ing, lest  the  growth  of  humane  sentiments  be  checked  upon  the 
one  hand  or,  on  the  other,  the  punishments  under  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  be  made  too  lax.  It  is  a  mark  not  of  degener- 
acy, but  of  moral  progress  when  the  mass  of  the  people  become 
unable  to  regard  without  horror  and  pity  the  salutary  pains  neces- 
sary to  restrain  certain  classes.  It  is  likely  that  the  problem  of 
the  repressing  crime  without  demoralizing  the  public,  can  be  solved 
only  by  committing  the  penal  system  to  the  hands  of  official 
experts  watched  by  non-official  specialists.  Punishments  might 
be  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  except  when  necessary  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  the  task  of  humanizing 
them. 

In  order  to  avoid  demoralizing  those  who  inflict  them,  cor- 
poral punishment  must  proceed  in  a  decorous  way  without  dis- 
play of  wrath  or  other  personal  feeling.  Sheriffs  and  wardens 
must  feel  themselves  to  be,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  func- 
tionaries, not  foes.     Hence,  developed    law  insists  on  procedure 
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according  to  precise  rules  and  use  of  prescribed  formulas  which 
help  to  purge  punishment  of  its  personal  element "  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  protective  regularity  and  ceremonial  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  lynching  party  from  a  court  and  makes  it  so 
demoralizing  to  those  who  participate.  It  is  formality  that  makes 
a  difference  between  civilized  execution  and  mere  collective 
killing. 

Ceremony  has,  however,  a  far  deeper  use  than  the  protection 
of  the  penal  officials.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  punishment  for 
culprit  or  spectators  lies  in  attendant  circumstances  that  stir  the 
imagination  and  excite  awe.  Punishment  must  not  appear  as 
mere  brute  force,  but  as  the  act  of  God  or  of  society.  By  sig- 
nificant ceremonial  it  must  firmly  ally  itself  with  current  religion 
and  morality.'  It  will  not  do  for  the  legal  protection  of  society 
to  appear  to  the  evil  disposed  as  a  mere  case  of  "dog-eat-dog."' 

Not  only  should  hanging  or  whipping  be  a  ceremony  but  the 
preliminaries  to  the  inflicting  of  pain,  such  as  trying  or  sentenc- 
ing, should  likewise  avail  themselves  of  the  ceremonial  backing. 
While  the  efficacy  of  ceremony  will  be  shown  later  in  studying 
control  of  men  through  their  feelings,  it  needs  no  psychological 
analysis  to  show  that  court  procedure  may  be  made  a  powerful 
instrument  of  intimidation  both  of  accused  and  of  on-lookers. 
When  we  note  the  corrosive  flippancy  of  the  daily  press  it  is 
comprehensible  that  jurists  should  defend  the  grave  demeanor, 
the  deliberate  pace,  the  solemn  formulas,  the  prolix  and  archaic 
language,  the  sonorous  oaths,  the  stiff  formalities,  the  rigid  and 
decorous  procedure  of  the  court  of  law.  If  the  process  of 
adjudging    imprisonment   or   death   to  a  man   were   allowed   to 

•  Our  records  seem  to  show  that  the  kind  of  justice  which  the  criminal  of  old 
times  had  most  to  dread,  was  the  kind  which  we  now  associate  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lynch."     Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  Vol.  II,  p.  578. 

'  Probably  "  characteristic  "  punishments,  such  as  taking  the  tongue  of  the  false 
accuser,  or  the  perjurer's  right  band  may  have  had  some  such  virtue  in  a  rude  time. 

3  "  This  conviction,  that  crime  is  all  pervasive  and  that  government  is  one  of  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  of  dog-eat-dog  which  all  are  playing,  will  paralyze  the  conscience 
quicker  than  any  other  belief  that  can  take  possession  of  the  human  heart."  Amos  G. 
Warner,  in  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  for  November  1895,  p.  291. 
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appear  careless,  trivial,  cynical,  personal,  passionate,  hurried  or 
undignified,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ally  to  the  brute  force  of 
law  the  might  of  those  ideals  and  feelings  that  rule  the  average 
man.  Hence  the  wig  and  the  robe,  the  cocked  hat  and  the  sword, 
the  "O  yes,  O  yes!"  of  the  crier,  the  "Guilty  or  not  guilty?" 
the  kissing  of  the  book,  the  "So  help  me  God,"  the  "May  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul !" 

Those  who  would  apply  to  these  proceedings  the  same  tests 
that  will  do  for  a  committee  meeting,  the  session  of  a  school 
board,  a  business  conference,  or  a  newspaper  interview,  quite 
overlook  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  task  of  dispatching 
business,  of  discovering  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  greatest 
number  of  accused  people  in  the  least  possible  time,  is  quite 
subordinate  to  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  actors  and 
beholders.  While  formalities  that  have  lost  meaning  and 
impressiveness  become  mere  obstructive  mummery  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  still  true  that  the  more  good  cere- 
mony is  used  in  trying  people,  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  try. 
In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  the  effect  on  the  public  morale  of 
the  undignified  and  demoralizing  procedure  of  many  of  our 
American  police  courts  presided  over  by  vulgar  minded  political 
henchmen  needs  no  comment. 

The  punishments  of  a  social,  moral  or  religious  nature  attend- 
ing legal  guilt  are  not  legal  punishments,  being  neither  allowed 
for  nor  inflicted  by  the  minions  of  the  law.  They  are  supple- 
mentary pains  with  which  society  sees  fit  to  surround  the  primary 
pains.  But  they  are  none  the  less  important  because  indefinite. 
Could  we  imagine  a  society  in  which  prison  or  pillory  carried  no 
hint  of  shame,  caused  no  forfeiture  of  public  esteem,  no  loss  of 
religious  peace,  no  wound  to  self-respect  —  and  this  is  the  case  of 
political  offenders  in  many  countries — its  legal  penalties  would 
have  just  the  deterrence  they  would  have  in  the  hands  of  brigands 
pirates,  invaders  or  despots.  It  is  when  this  wholesome  alliance 
between  society  and  the  police  is  broken  that  virtue  departs  out 
of  the  law  and  it  ceases  to  bind  men.  In  a  democratic  country 
without  a  specialized  police   under  central  authority  a  breach 
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between  the  judicial  arm  and  society  at  large  is  avoided  by  the 
non-enforcement  of  unpopular  laws.  The  futility  of  forcing  law 
much  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  is  therefore  more  striking 
in  this  country  than  anywhere  else. 

The  social  prevention,  as  distinct  from  the  repression  of  crime 
lies,  as  I  conceive  it,  beyond  the  strict  limits  within  which  I  have 
sought  to  confine  my  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  lessening  of 
violence  by  closing  the  dram  shops,  of  incest  by  preventing  over- 
crowding, of  prostitution  by  instituting  working  girls'  clubs,  of 
illegitimacy  by  making  marriage  easy,  of  rioting  by  keeping 
people  "on  the  move,"  of  bribery  by  isolating  the  voter,  is 
identical  with  the  results  reached  by  the  modes  of  social  control 
proper.  But  the  method  is  different.  In  prevention,  by  what 
we  might  call  social  beitermeTit,  it  is  sought  to  reach  the  will,  heart 
or  judgment  of  the  individual  by  altering  the  strength  or  direction 
of  some  of  the  forces  of  his  social  environment,  or  by  transfer- 
ing  him  to  new  surroundings.  For  instance,  for  street  Arabs  we 
can  close  the  saloons  and  open  play  grounds,  or  we  may  remove 
them  from  the  city  entirely.  The  methods  of  social  control,  on 
the  other  hand,  reach  the  individual  by  specially-devised  stimuli, 
such  as  punishments,  rewards,  works  of  art,  ceremonial.  The 
end  is  attained  by  the  employment  of  new  forces  rather  than  by 
the  manipulation  of  old  ones. 

The  system  of  legal  control,  with  its  written  code  and  its 
specialized  machinery  is  so  obtrusive  that  we  are  apt  to  give  it 
the  primacy,  forgetting  that  definite  physical  punishment 
adjudged  and  inflicted  by  constituted  authorities  is  only  a  part  of 
the  great  apparatus  of  control.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  is  anything 
but  a  minor  part.  How  inept  is  law  without  ceremony  and  with- 
out the  ancillary  sanctions  we  have  seen.  Certainly  no  modern 
society  could  hold  together  if  it  relied  exclusively  on  dread  of 
physical  pain.  In  stimulating  positive  social  service  such  as 
valorous  fighting,  a  sense  of  honor  or  of  duty  is  a  hundredfold 
more  efficacious  than  the  knout  or  the  gallows  tree.  The  lash 
will  make  the  slave  work  but  it  will  not  make  him  fight. 

Yet  it  will  not  do  to  look  upon  law  as  an  obsolescent  form  of 
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control  beyond  which  society  is  rapidly  passing.  Granting  that 
out  of  a  hundred  law-abiding  only  one  obeys  the  law  from  fear 
of  its  penalties,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  penal  system  holds  a 
correspondingly  insignificant  place  in  the  system  of  control.  If 
the  one  rascal  out  of  a  hundred  men  were  permitted  to  trespass 
with  impunity,  the  force  of  example  and  the  contagion  of  law- 
lessness would  weaken  the  higher  forms  of  control  and  detach 
man  after  man  from  the  ninety-nine  honest  men.  And  the  deadly 
infection  would  spread  with  increasing  rapidity  till  social  order 
lay  in  ruins  and  anarchy  prevailed.  However  subordinate,  there- 
fore, is  legal  punishment  at  any  moment  in  the  actual  coercion 
of  the  members  of  society,  it  is  still  the  corner  stone  of  the 
entire  edifice  of  control. 

PUBLIC    OPINION. 

The  law  punishes  acts  rather  than  neglects,  weighs  conduct 
rather  than  motives  or  intents,  and  adjudges  when  strict  rules 
apply  rather  than  when  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Its  ponderous  and  slow-moving  machinery  is,  more- 
over, far  too  clumsy  to  be  relied  on  for  the  minor  discipline  of 
society.  Hence  law  must  be  supplemented  by  the  control  pro- 
ceeding from  the  unorganized  mass  or  public  and  resting  on 
what  we  may  call  "social  sanctions." 

In  this  field  the  forces  relied  on  to  control  men  are  three, 
viz.,  the  opinion,  sentiment  and  action  of  the  public,  the  last  being 
quite  distinct  from  the  first  two. 

Public  opitiion,  so  far  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  discipline,  is 
the  judgment  the  public  pronounces  on  an  act  as  to  whether  it  is 
righteous  or  wicked,  noble  or  ignoble. 

Public  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  abhorrence, 
approval  or  derision,  or  resentment  expressed  by  the  public  with 
regard  to  an  act. 

Public  actioji  comprises  those  measures,  other  than  mere 
manifestations  of  opinion  or  sentiment,  taken  by  the  public  in 
order  to  punish  or  reward  conduct. 

The    penalties  inflicted  by  one's    fellows  form  a  graduated 
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series  ranging  from  the  lightest  breath  of  disapproval  or  the  least 
perceptible  chill  of  manner  up  to  ostracism  and  mob-murder. 
The  punishment  mildest  and  most  suited  to  slight  faults  appears 
in  social  intercourse  and  takes  the  form  of  coldness,  constraint 
or  avoidance.  The  offender  is  not  greeted  so  warmly,  his  hand 
not  clasped  so  cordially,  his  presence  not  sought  so  often.  Men 
evade  breaking  bread  with  him  and  he  meets  with  less  hospitality. 
Customary  and  merited  precedence  in  church  or  lodge  or  club  is 
denied  him.  Though  avoiding  formal  expression,  the  public 
displeasure  deprives  the  offender  of  his  outer  circle  of  associates 
and  so  contracts  the  horizon  of  his  social  life. 

If  the  transgression  is  graver  all  these  effects  are  intensified. 
There  now  appears  an  active  section  of  the  public  aggressively 
propagating  their  disapproval  and  seeking  to  detach  from  the 
wrong-doer  his  adherents.  Greater  inroads  are  made  upon  his 
social  life.  The  cut  direct,  the  open  snub,  the  patent  slight,  the 
thinly  veiled  sarcasm,  the  glancing  witticism  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  confidence  of  his  intimates  is  shaken  and  another  zone 
of  friends  falls  away.  If  he  exercises  authority  as  chairman, 
officer,  foreman  or  schoolmaster,  obedience  is  more  grudgingly 
rendered.  If  he  has  been  first,  he  is  ignored  and  placed  last. 
Expected  tokens  of  confidence  or  esteem  are  withheld  and  serv- 
ices for  others  fail  of  their  usual  acknowledgment. 

In  the  next  degree  of  punishment  the  mass  organizes.  Hith- 
erto the  members  of  the  public,  though  swayed  by  a  common 
impulse,  have  acted  each  on  his  own  motion.  They  have  pun- 
ished the  offender  as  bees  punish  an  intruder — by  a  thousand 
separate  stings.  Each  as  feeling  has  prompted  has  cast  a  stone, 
uttered  a  hiss,  flung  a  gibe  or  offered  an  insult.  But  now  col- 
lective manifestation  of  feeling  is  sought.  The  resources  of  dif- 
ferent communities  and  different  social  strata  are,  of  course, 
extremely  varied.  The  jeers  of  a  crowd,  the  cat-calls  of  the 
street,  the  taunts  of  the  corner  loafers,  the  hoots  of  the  mob,  the 
groans  of  the  regiment,  the  hiss  of  the  audience,  or  the  stony 
silence  of  the  after-dinner  company  recall  familiar  modes  of 
jointly  expressing  disapproval. 
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Besides  these  mass  utterances,  the  regular  organs  of  public 
opinion  begin  to  be  heard.  The  scathing  denunciations  of  the 
press,  the  solemn  arraignment  of  the  pulpit,  the  pictorial  pillory 
of  the  caricaturist,  the  witticisms  of  the  topical  song,  the  insults 
of  the  poster  and  the  hand  bill,  the  resolutions  of  churches,  soci- 
eties and  lodges,  the  broadcast  lampoon,  epigram  or  pasquinade, 
all  help  give  vent  to  the  public  indignation.  Or  special  organs 
may  be  created.  Mass  meetings  may  be  held,  committees  of 
investigation  may  be  appointed,  or  spokesmen  may  be  selected 
to  denounce  the  offender  to  his  face. 

Long  before  the  common  mood  has  found  such  ample  mani- 
festation, an  entirely  different  type  of  punishment  will  make  its 
appearance.  In  the  communities  of  today  one  lives  not  on  the 
fruits  of  his  own  toil,  but  on  the  products  of  other  men,  that  is, 
men  live  by  the  practice  of  cooperation  at  various  removes  from 
the  self-sufficing  stage.  Most  of  one's  well-being  comes  through 
cooperations  that  are  advantageous  to  both  parties,  some  comes 
as  aid  that  benefits  one  but  does  not  burden  the  other,  and  some 
succor  in  times  of  misfortune  comes  in  way  of  help  that  imposes 
a  sacrifice. 

Now  the  instinct  of  an  angered  public  is  to  refuse  these  coop- 
erations by  which  we  live  and  have  our  being.  First  to  be  refused 
will  be,  of  course,  those  offices  that  spring  from  good  will  and 
entail  trouble.  Disapproval  will  interrupt  the  friendly  aid  ren- 
dered between  neighbors.  Stopping  the  straying  ox,  warning  of 
the  unsafe  culvert,  helping  house  the  hay  from  the  wet,  lifting 
the  mired  cart,  nursing  the  sick  —  all  these  services  that  require 
one  to  go  out  of  his  way  —  cease.  So  with  those  cooperations, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  one-sided,  "accommodations"  we  call 
them.  Indulgence  is  no  longer  granted  in  the  payment  of 
a  debt,  the  rendering  of  a  service,  or  the  keeping  of  a  contract. 
The  helpful  disposition  dies  out  and  one  is  held  down  rigorously 
to  the  rights  secured  by  the  law. 

Finally  even  those  cooperations  are  refused  which  are  the 
groundwork  of  our  economic  system,  and  which  are  of  advan- 
tage to  both   parties.     The  employer  loses  his  employes  or  his 
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business  associates.  The  business  man  loses  his  credit,  the  mer- 
chant his  customers,  the  lawyer  his  clients,  the  physician  his 
patients,  the  clergyman  his  parish,  the  clerk  his  office,  the  laborer 
his  job.  The  politician  loses  his  nomination,  the  hotel  keeper  his 
guests,  the  editor  his  subscribers,  the  author  his  readers,  a  cor- 
poration its  franchises.  The  boycott  may  go  yet  further.  In 
small  communities  it  is  possible  for  tradesmen  to  refuse  to  sell 
an  egg,  a  loaf  or  a  candle  to  him  who  is  under  the  ban.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  to  shut  out  the  breaker  of  social  laws  from 
the  life  of  associated  men  and  in  the  full  tide  of  congregate  life 
to  condemn  him  to  the  isolation  of  the  savage.  One  by  one 
are  severed  the  roots  that  spread  into  the  social  soil,  support- 
ing and  sustaining  the  individual.  One  by  one  the  breathing 
pores  are  sealed  up,  little  by  little  the  ligature  is  tightened  till 
communication  ceases,  and  the  dead  member  drops  from  the 
social  body.  This  system  of  slow  suffocation  is  without  the 
brute  force  implied  by  law,  but  its  clemency  is  that  of  the  priests 
who  avoided  the  shedding  of  blood  by  using  the  stake  and  the 
faggot. 

But  the  climax  is  reached  when  society  invades  the  family  of 
the  offender.  Though  affection  is  a  powerful  bond  in  holding 
the  family  together,  yet  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  the  members  do  not  involve  ideas  as  to  rights  and  duties, 
support  and  loyalty,  authority  and  obedience.  In  other  words, 
the  family  relations  do  not  spring  wholly  from  natural  feeling, 
but  are  in  a  measure  shaped  by  certain  ideals  abroad  in  society 
and  stamped  with  its  authority  upon  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  household.  But  so  far  as  this  is  true  it  is  possible  to 
reverse  the  signs  and  destroy  these  ties.  If  wife  or  child  be 
impressively  assured  that  the  loyalty  and  obedience  once  a  duty 
is  now  a  sin,  they  may  be  detached  from  the  wretched  man 
who  has  incurred  the  extreme  wrath  of  his  fellows.  When 
thus  the  nearest  and  dearest  have  recoiled  in  horror,  when 
the  evil  doer  has  become  an  outcast,  under  the  social  ban, 
bereft  of  kith  or  kin  and  vouchsafed  in  the  world  of  men  only 
the  bare  rights  the  law  guarantees   to  him,  the  full  might  of  pub- 
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lie  wrath  has  been  made  manifest.  Farther  in  this  direction  it  is 
impossible  to  go. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  rude  or  new  communities  ere  the 
legal  habit  is  formed,  the  public  ventures  on  molestation  or  vio- 
lence, thereby  forsaking  purely  social  punishment  and  laying 
hand  to  an  order  of  penalty  belonging  to  the  organs  of  law. 
Egging,  hazing,  whipping,  branding,  mutilation,  riding  on  a  rail, 
running  out  of  town,  tarring  and  feathering,  lynching — any  and 
all  of  the  personal  indignities  and  corporal  pains  that  can  be 
inflicted  by  a  mob  —  may  be  used.  This  occasional  resort  to 
physical  force  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  characteristic 
feature  of  social  punishments  which  is  refusal  to  esteem,  commu- 
nicate or  aid. 

The  system  of  rewards  emplo3'ed  by  the  public  answers  to  its 
system  of  punishments. 

The  minor  acts  that  win  general  approval  meet  recognition 
in  unusual  warmth  and  cordiality  of  social  intercourse,  in  greater 
deference,  in  more  bountiful  hospitality,  in  praises,  congratula- 
tions and  friendliness.  If  the  service  is  greater,  the  hero  is 
made  the  target  of  outspoken  praise,  pulpit  and  press  belaud  him, 
applause  greets  him  everywhere  and  processions  form  in  his 
honor.  Haughty  patricians  vie  for  his  compan}',  the  social  circle 
lionizes  him  and  in  all  his  dealings  his  word  and  deed  meet  with 
greater  respect. 

If  his  merit  be  a  signal  social  service,  displaying  rare  cour- 
age or  self-sacrifice,  more  formal  expressions  of  public  admira- 
tion are  adopted.  Honorary  offices,  degrees  and  titles,  member- 
ship in  exclusive  societies,  the  freedom  of  this  or  that  city  are 
conferred  upon  him.  He  encounters  public  deputations,  sere- 
nades, demonstrations,  pageants,  banquets  and  solemn  ceremonial 
functions.  Medals  and  decorations  are  showered  upon  him  and 
he  is  embarrassed  with  swords,  canes,  gold  snuff-boxes,  parch- 
ment memorials  and  engrossed  resolutions.  The  popular  hero, 
moreover,  finds  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood  materially  lightened. 
Rewards,  purses,  popular  subscription  funds  are  presented  to 
him.      Place  is  made  for  him  and  he  is  boosted   into  a  position 
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he  could  not  have  hoped  to  attain  competitively.  In  many  direc- 
tions and  ways  the  returned  veteran,  the  heroic  fireman,  the 
brave  engineer,  the   fearless  physician,  may  find  facilitation. 

Reward,  naturally  the  appropriate  stimulus  to  incite  to  service 
on  behalf  of  the  group,  is  most  lavishly  employed  when  the  group 
is  most  in  need  of  service,  i.  e.,  in  war  time.  While  punishment 
may  keep  the  nation's  defenders  up  to  a  certain  level  of  deed,  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  by  reward  all  achievement  of  valor  or 
fortitude  or  devotion  rising  above  this  plane.  The  stimulus  that 
might  be  applied  by  a  discriminating  public  in  marking  with 
instant  and  due  recognition  every  service  rising  above  the  ordi- 
nary is  incalculable. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rewards  held  out  by  the  public 
are  not  chiefly  the  material  compensations  by  which  ordinary  ser- 
vices are  secured.  They  are  rewards,  not  of  goods,  but  of  hon- 
ors and  glory,  which,  while  superlatively  prized  by  most  men, 
cost  but  little  to  confer.  By  careful  and  well  considered  bestowal 
of  public  attentions  and  marks  of  distinction,  a  people  can  reap  the 
fruit  of  heroic  exertions,  that,  if  recompensed  by  material  rewards, 
would  entail  a  prodigious  burden  of  taxes.  Its  good  will  and 
admiration  is  an  asset  that,  if  well  husbanded  and  prudently 
spent  by  a  community,  will  procure  it  most  precious  services  and 
sacrifices  from  its  members. 

The  agent  relied  on  to  dispense  the  punishments  and  rewards 
just  described,  is  public  feeling.  To  many  it  will  seem  going  too 
far  to  expect  from  the  sentiments  that  fitfully  agitate  the  amor- 
phous mass  of  unreflective  people  a  rational  pressure  steadily 
urging  the  individual  away  from  his  egoistic  aims  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  social  welfare.  The  public  it  will  be  said,  has  all  man- 
ner of  likes  and  dislikes,  doubtfuUest  of  which  is  its  liking  for 
genuine  social  service  and  its  dislike  of  brazen  egoism.  Borne 
high  on  the  crest  of  popular  idolatry  the  soubrette,  the  bruiser, 
the  jockey  and  the  skirt-dancer  share  the  honors  with  the 
soldier,  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist.  Is  it  a  man's  social 
service  that  wins  admiration  ?  or  is  it  certain  qualities,  such  as 
courage,  prowess,  magnanimity  or  genius  that  may  or  may  not  be 
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connected  with  unselfishness  ?  Is  it  egoism  that  the  mass  detests, 
or  is  it  failure,  narrow  heartedness  or  insignificance  ?  How  can 
the  public  that  suffers  the  plunderer  of  its  money  to  bask  for 
years  in  the  sunshine  of  its  favor  be  of  any  aid  in  social  control  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  public  sentiment  we  rely  on  is 
not  at  all  the  primitive  feeling  called  up  in  the  breasts  of  men  on 
beholding  this  or  that  example  of  conduct.  In  the  first  place 
the  feeling,  whether  of  love  or  hatred,  admiration  or  contempt, 
far  from  being  spontaneous  appears  only  on  reference  of  the  act 
to  certain  inner  standards.  But  these  standards  have  been 
slowly  worked  out  by  society  and  stamped  upon  the  minds  of  its 
members.  The  public,  therefore,  is  a  packed  jury  already 
coached  and  trained  to  render  a  particular  kind  of  verdict.  In 
the  second  place  the  first  impressions  left  on  the  public  mind  are 
not  permitted  to  guide  its  policy.  Scattered  through  the  heedless 
mass  who  throw  up  their  caps  for  bold  rascality,  and  jeer  at  patient 
labor  for  the  unmanifest  public  good  are  sagacious  men,  who 
say  "Do  we  dare  encourage  this  ?"  "Do  we  dare  discourage  that  ?" 
By  reasoning,  by  expostulation,  by  warning  of  consequences  the 
mass  is  enlightened,  the  sober  second  thought  prevails  and  the 
public  is  prevented  from  quarrelling  with  its  own  interests.  The 
public  opinion,  therefore,  that  serves  social  control  is  an  enlight- 
ened sophisticated  opinion,  and  the  public  sentiment  is  in  a  way 
a  manufactured  sentiment.  It  is  only  an  intelligent  public,  accus- 
tomed to  rally  about  certain  approved  centers  of  authoritv  that 
can  be  trusted  to  use  in  its  own  interest  its  power  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  individual.' 

Public  control  is  better  in  some  respects  than  legal  control. 
It  is  not  so  mechanical  or  automatic  and  permits  a  larger  view  of 
the  situation.  The  public  can  weigh  provocation,  can  take  into 
account  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstances  of  time,  place, 
motive,  or  office.  It  can  have  regard  to  one  's  entire  career,  let- 
ting past  service  condone  present  fault,  or  present  heroism  wipe 

"'  Yet,  however  republican  in  spirit  a  community  may  be,  and  however  intelligent 
its  members,  its  public  opinion  is  moulded  by  a  few  leading  minds."  Giddings'  /Vj'«- 
ciplts  of  Sociology,  p.   139. 
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out  the  memory  of  past  infamy.  The  blade  of  the  law  playing 
up  and  down  in  its  groove  with  iron  precision,  is  hardly  so  good 
an  instrument  for  regulating  behavior  as  the  flexible  lash  of  pub- 
lic censure,  which  can  delicately  graduate  the  penalty  of  the 
offense.  To  most  of  us  the  law  is  far  away  and  its  chastise- 
ments accepted  on  hearsay,  but  all  of  us  have  some  time  or  other 
felt  the  smart  of  public  disapproval,  and  from  experience  have 
learned  to  shun  its  heavier  stripes. 

For  most  offenses  the  law  must  wait  till  the  deed  is  done. 
Public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ever  present,  ready  to  inter- 
fere at  any  moment  and  apply  a  pressure  gradually  increasing 
from  zero  to  infinity.  As  it  is  more  prompt  and  preventive  than 
law,  it  regulates  in  a  great  many  more  ways.  It  can  give  a  tap 
to  break  a  watch  crystal  or  a  blow  to  forge  an  anchor. 

Public  control  is  not  only  more  alert  than  law  but  it  is  much 
cheaper.  To  keep  a  man  in  order  merely  by  letting  him  know 
your  mind  is  as  much  simpler  than  legal  process,  as  faith-cure 
is  simpler  than  surgery.  On  the  other  hand  when  public  senti- 
ment fails  to  coerce  and  public  action  must  be  invoked,  the  waste 
of  energy  in  securing  cooperation  and  giving  feet  and  hands  to 
the  amorphous  public  is  enormous.  Too  often  it  is  like  forging 
a  sledge  hammer  in  order  to  crush  an  eggshell.  The  principle 
of  the  division  of  labor  would  originate  courts  and  bailiffs  if  noth- 
ing else  did. 

Law  with  its  ponderous  axe  hews  to  the  line,  careless  where 
the  chips  may  fall,  but  the  public  rounds  off  the  edges  left  by 
law.  The  law  grants  the  widow's  cow  to  the  creditor,  it  con- 
cedes the  right  of  the  railroad  company  to  turn  adrift  an  employe 
crippled  in  its  service,  it  confirms  the  right  of  a  husband  to  admin- 
ister moderate  castigation  to  his  wife.  But  the  public  will  toler- 
ate none  of  these  things.  It  supplements  law  by  taking  note  of 
offenses  that  cannot  well  be  brought  within  a  legal  definition. 
Law  fences  off  this  or  that  area  for  the  individual,  but  the  public 
builds  an  inside  fence,  lest  one  individual  should  insolently  over- 
ride the  interests  of  the  rest. 

The  delay  so  conspicuous  in  the  action  of  law,  is  not  present 
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in  public  action.  To  utilize  the  temper  of  the  community  it  is 
necessary  to  sieze  the  auspicious  moment,  to  strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.  The  public  has  many  things  to  think  of  and  its  attention 
cannot  long  be  held  at  one  point.  The  mills  of  the  law  may 
grind  slowl)'  but  the  mills  of  the  public  must  grind  promptly  or 
not  at  all,  for  there  are  many  other  grists  pressing  to  be  ground. 
Hence  often  the  offender,  if  he  dodges  into  obscurity  and  waits 
till  the  gust  of  indignation  is  over,  goes  unpunished. 

Rooted  as  it  is  in  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  majority,  law  rarely 
interferes  except  when  the  welfare  of  others  is  clearly  involved. 
Public  sentiment,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  does  not  always  issue 
from  deliberation  or  involve  the  assent  of  the  majority,  is  much 
more  prone  to  encroach  on  individual  liberty  and  punish  mere 
non-conformity.  It  is  possible  for  the  vague  dislike  people  feel 
on  regarding  wide  departures  from  customary  standards,  such  as 
vegetarianism,  long  hair,  bloomers  or  non-attendance  at  church, 
to  run  together  into  a  hostile  public  sentiment  that  may  lead  to 
persecution."  Thus  the  wholesome  sway  of  public  opinion  may 
degenerate  into  a  fierce  tyranny  of  the  multitude,  making  for 
conformity,  conservatism,  and  stagnation.  The  only  safeguard 
against  such  a  perversion  is  an  enlightened  public  conscience 
which  vigorously  asserts  the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  unmo- 
lested in  his  practices  and  opinions  so  long  as  others  are  not 
concerned.' 

Law  expresses  the  will  of  the  entire  group  so  that  there  can 
be  no  clashing  of  jurisdictions.  But  the  public  is  often  after  all 
only  a  sect,  party  or  class.     In  homogeneous   communities   the 

' "  It  crushes  the  weak ;  it  worships  success,  strength  and  riches,  the  symbol  of 
strength ;  its  golden  calves  are  conspicuous  in  every  market-place.  It  affects  to  set 
up  its  laws  in  the  higher  regions  of  speculation,  with  the  result  that  the  great  pioneers  of 
progress  are  generally  its  enemies.  It  attempts  to  make  every  question  a  social  ques- 
tion; to  render  its  notions  fashionable,  to  get  them  represented  in  high  places,  and 
adopted  by  the  powerful."  Professor  Nettleship  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics, 
Vol.  II.  p.  227. 

»  "  The  greatest  of  Athenian  statesmen  claimed  for  his  countrymen  that  they  set 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece  in  that  enlightened  toleration  which  does  not  even 
visit  with  black  looks  these  who  hold  unpopular  opinions,  or  venture  in  any  wise  to  dif- 
fer from  the  prevailing  sentiment.     Such  enlightenment  is  doubtless  one  of  the  latest 
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common  sentiment  becomes  universal  and  hence  effective  ;  while 
in  stratified  communities,  the  separation  of  classes  hinders  easy 
conduction  of  feeling  throughout  the  group.  Consequently  an 
offender  escapes  the  lowering  glances  and  bitter  words  of  the 
public  by  taking  refuge  in  his  class  where  his  fault  is  excused  and 
condoned.  The  bruiser  dives  into  the  sporting  class  and  finds 
sympathy.  The  friends  of  the  ballot-sharp  close  up  and  shield 
him  from  opprobrium.  The  snob  shuts  himself  away  from  popular 
derision  in  a  social  atmosphere  surcharged  with  contempt  for  the 
herd.  This  right  of  asylum  with  complaisant  coteries  is  a  very 
grave  thing  for  it  often  transforms  an  act  of  punishment  into  a 
class  war  and  rends  the  community  in  twain.  The  power  of 
wealth  or  place  to  command  an  entourage  of  flatterers  makes 
extremely  difficult  the  control  of  rulers  by  public  opinion. 
Between  throne  and  people  hangs  oftentimes  a  thick  curtain  of 
obsequious  courtiers  and  buzzing  sychophants  that  shut  away 
unwelcome  murmurs  till  the  gathering  whirlwind  of  popular  indig- 
nation tears  away  the  curtain  and  topples  over  the  throne. 

The  might  of  public  wrath  is  destroyed  by  anything  that 
diverts  it  from  an  individual  and  spreads  it  harmlessly  over  a  net- 
work of  administrative  responsibility.  The  common  indignation 
always  confused  by  a  shifting  responsibility  is  most  baffled  when 
responsibility  is  traced  back  and  is  found  to  be  lodged  in  a  body 
of  men.  It  is  this  fact  that  accounts  for  the  increasing  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  the  management  of  business.  Corpo- 
rate organization  opposes  to  public  fury  a  cuirass  of  divided 
responsibility  that  conveys  away  harmlessly  a  shock  that  might 
have  stretched  iniquity  prone.  Witness  the  ineffectual  agitations 
against  grade-crossings,  link-couplers  or  fenderless  street  cars. 
In  such  cases  public  indignation  must  be  given  an  arm  to  strike 

fruits  and  crowns  of  a  high  civilization,  and  all  the  more  to  be  admired  when  it  is  not 
the  result  of  indifference  but  coexists  with  energetic  action  in  the  field  of  politics  or 
religion  or  social  reform."  Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  IIi 
p.  340. 

"  Taking  the  country  (United  States)  all  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  more 
complete  liberty  than  individuals  or  groups  enjoy  either  to  express  and  propagate  their 
views,  or  to  act  as  they  please  within  the  limits  of  the  law  ..."     Ibid.  p.  342. 
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and  hurt  with,  if  it  is  not  to  become  mere  impotent  rage.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  blink  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  corporations,  opinion 
and  sentiment  avail  naught  till  they  lead  to  the  boycott  or  to 
legal  redress.  Those  who,  overlooking  this,  ignorantly  extol  the 
might  of  public  opinion  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  thereby  stand 
sponsor  for  the  efficacy  of  the  faith-cure  in  the  field  of  social 
therapeutics. 

Mass  influence  is  used  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  social  group 
but  also  for  many  of  the  various  sub-groups  and  minor  combina- 
tions of  men.  Wherever  esprit  du  corps  appears  we  have  a  basis  for 
the  control  of  each  by  all.  It  is  often  to  the  interest  of  each  mem- 
ber of  a  voluntary  association,  aiming  at  a  common  benefit  to  shirk 
so  long  as  he  does  not  endanger  his  participation  in  the  joint 
results.  But  this  disposition  to  shirk  may  be  overcome  by 
bringing  to  bear  upon  each  a  common  sentiment  that  admonishes 
him  of  his  short  comings.  In  a  church,  a  trades-union,  a  regi- 
ment, a  chorus,  a  troupe,  an  athletic  club,  an  exploring  party, 
a  teaching  corps,  a  fire  company,  an  editorial  staff,  a  band  of 
conspirators,  or  a  gang  of  thieves  there  are  some  whose  exer- 
tions, far  from  being  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  com- 
bination, are  stimulated  rather  by  a  fear  of  the  disapproval, 
criticism,  resentment  or  derision  of  their  cooperators  and  by 
thirst  for  their  praise,  admiration,  gratitude  or  confidence 
This  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  units  in  the  working 
organs  of  society  are  held  together  and  the  organ  itself  vitalized. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship's  crew,  a  factory  group,  a  planta- 
tion gang,  a  railroad  service,  a  corps  de  ballet,  the  staff  of  a  shop 
or  the  force  of  a  mine,  there  is  no  critical  attitude  of  all  toward 
the  contribution  or  service  of  each  and  the  stimulating  principle 
is  furnished  by  captain,  employer  or  superintendent  with  power 
of  fine  or  dismissal  and  bonus  or  promotion,  the  control  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly coarser  quality  and  the  association  is  of  a  lower  order. 

It  is  probable  that  an  increasing  volume  of  positive  restraint 
will  be  exercised  through  public  opinion,  and  that,  for  individuals 
at  least,  this  type  of  regulation  will  gain  at  the  expense  of  legal 
control.     For  this  type  of  coercion  is  suited  to  a  higher  grade  of 
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man  than  is  held  in  awe  by  the  harsh  penalties  of  the  law.  Only 
the  criminaloid  and  the  moral  hero  care  not  what  others  think  of 
them.  The  majority  of  the  men  of  today  are  fortified  by  public 
praise  and  wilt  quickly  under  general  disapproval.'  Then, 
too,  certain  phases  of  social  development  strengthen  the  rule 
of  the  mass.  The  growing  reliance  of  men  upon  each  othei 
in  order  to  get  the  economic  advantages  of  cooperation  strength- 
ens the  grip  of  the  group  on  the  individual.  Liable  as  he  is  to 
have  his  life  course  changed  and  his  prosperity  blighted  by  the 
resentful  action  of  his  fellows,  he  is  loath  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  common  will.  The  increasing  contact  of  men  and  the  bet- 
ter facilities  for  forming  and  focusing  the  public  will  also  point 
the  same  way.  The  day  of  the  sturdy  backwoodsman,  settler,  flat- 
boatman  or  prospector,  defiant  not  alone  of  law  but  of  public  opin- 
ion as  well,  is  gone  never  to  return.  We  are  come  to  a  time 
when  ordinary  men  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  coercion  of  public 
opinion,  so  used  are  they  to  follow  it.  They  cannot  dream  of 
aught  but  acquiescence  in  an  unmistakable  edict  of  the  mass  they 
live  in.'  It  is  not  so  much  the  dread  of  what  an  angry  public 
may  do  that  disarms  the  modern  American  as  it  is  sheer  inability 
to  stand  unmoved  in  the  rush  of  totally  hostile  comment,  to 
endure  a  life  perpetually  at  variance  with  the  conscience  and  feel- 
ing of  those  about  him. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Stanford  University,  Cal. 

'  "The  power  transcending  all  others,  which  has  influenced  individuals  and  nations 
since  time  began,  that  power  which  is  a  convergence  of  the  invisible,  intangible,  spirit- 
ual forces  of  all  humanity  is  public  opinion  "     Tolstoi,   The  Kingdom  of  God,  p.  266. 

» "  In  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude  there  is  neither  legal  nor  moral  compulsion ; 
there  is  merely  a  loss  of  resisting  power,  a  diminished  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  of  the  duty  to  battle  for  one's  own  opinions,  such  as  has  been  bred  in  some  peo- 
ples by  the  belief  in  an  overmastering  fate.  It  is  true  that  the  force  to  which  the  citizen 
of  a  vast  democracy  submits  is  a  moral  force,  not  that  of  an  unapproachable  Allah, 
nor  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  matter.  But  it  is  a  moral  force  acting  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  and  from  causes  so  often  unpredictable,  that  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual may  well  be  compared  with  that  which  religious  or  scientific  fatalism  creates." 
Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth,  Vol.  II,  p.  332. 
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WEALTH. 

If  ever  sanity  is  needed,  it  is  in  economic  discussion.  From 
the  time  when  the  Roman  plebs  marched  back  from  the  Sacred 
Mount,  agitation  and  indignant  pleas  for  justice  have  won  their 
victories  through  strikes  or  revolution,  but  only  when  men  have 
refused  to  admit  the  decisions  of  those  who  were  able  to  see  the 
issue  in  its  proper  perspective.  When  some  strong,  honest  man 
has  appeared  in  whom  both  warring  parties  trusted,  his  foresight 
has  repeatedly  averted  strife  and  reestablished  industrial  peace. 
And  so  it  has  come  about  that  not  the  agitator  but  the  arbitrator 
has  been  the  real  conserver  of  economic  progress.  But  the 
weight  as  well  as  the  need  of  sane  judgment  is  doubled  when 
the  religious  leader  of  a  community  undertakes  the  amelioration 
of  economic  distress.  Too  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  dominant  religious  order  have  been  with  the 
wealthy  or  the  feudal  class.  Too  seldom  has  the  plea  of 
the  curate  been  heard  in  the  convocation  of  the  bishops.  But 
when  decision  has  fallen  to  those  religious  workers  most  closely 
in  contact  with  the  people,  then,  as  when  the  curates  of  the 
States-General  dealt  the  death  blow  to  the  first  and  second 
estates  of  France,  traditional  privilege  has  given  away  before  a 
new  public  opinion. 

I. 

Perhaps  it  is  with  an  intuition  of  this  fact  that  so  often  of 
late  men  have  looked  to  Jesus  as  a  source  of  industrial  peace. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  against 
a  purely  materialistic  sociology,  and  of  the  enunciation  of  teach- 
ings, which,  whether  their  propounders  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  his.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  sanctified  rhetoric  that  his  name  is  so  often  used,  for 
men  who  are  bitterly  hostile  to  the  church  and  to  the  Christ  of 
the   church   are  respectful  towards  the   Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

771 
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It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  one  who  attempted  to  establish 
a  regenerate  social  order  should  have  overlooked  those  ambitions 
and  strivings  that  make  up  so  much  of  human  life.  We  should 
expect,  too,  that  Jesus,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  completeness 
of  thought,  would  not  merely  give,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, would  apply  his  general  principles.  It  would  be,  of  course, 
unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  legislate  specifically  for  every 
new  combination  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  economic  history.  An 
itinerant  preacher  in  Judea  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know  of 
the  great  trade  combinations  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  economic  changes  through  which  the  centuries 
were  to  pass.  Even  supposing  that  he  had  been  able  to  foresee 
thus  minutely  the  future,  had  Jesus  attempted  after  the  rabbini- 
cal fashion  to  draw  up  minute  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  indus- 
trial life,  he  must  needs  have  filled  his  brief  career  with  toil  that 
would  have  been  as  superfluous  as  incomplete.  It  is  character- 
istic of  genius  to  distinguish  between  the  accident  and  the  essen- 
tial in  human  experience.  Judged  by  the  same  standard  Jesus  is 
the  consummate  genius,  for  there  is  no  phase  of  generic  human 
life  with  which  he  has  not  sympathy  and  to  which  his  great  princi- 
ple of  fraternity  does  not  reach. 

Thus  inevitably  Jesus  touched  upon  economics.  Not, 
indeed,  as  the  man  who  collects  material  and  discovers  its  laws : 
far  less  as  those  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  schoolman, 
struggle  with  definitions  in  which  there  is  neither  hope  nor  reality ; 
nor  yet  as  those  prophetic  hearts  imagine  who  see  in  his  words 
panaceas  of  their  own  unconscious  devising ;  but  as  the  economic 
philosopher  who  seeks  properly  to  relate  all  economic  desires 
and  efforts  to  those  other  desires  and  strivings  which  together 
constitute  life.  On  no  subject  does  he  speak  oftener  or  with 
more  emphasis.  Indeed,  in  so  startling  a  form  did  he  sometimes 
throw  his  teachings  that  men  instinctively  have  refused  to  carry 
their  letter  into  life,  and  when  occasionally  some  zealous  soul 
has  thought  that  duty  lay  in  following  such  teaching  of  Jesus, 
the  courts  have  entrusted  him  to  a  guardian. 

For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  men  have  slighted  this  phase 
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of  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  daring  to  trust  him  as  a  savior  from 
a  hell  of  which  he  seldom  spoke,  but  judging  him  incompetent 
to  establish  upon  earth  that  reign  of  love  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  thought.  The  Jews  erected  monuments  to  the 
prophets  their  fathers  killed ;  Christians  in  worshiping  the 
Son  of  God  have  done  despite  to  the  Founder  of  the  King- 
dom. 

II. 

Misinterpretation  is  here  easy.  In  many  of  his  sayings 
Jesus  discriminates  harshly  against  the  rich.  To  the  rich,  to 
the  well-fed,  to  the  merry,  is  foretold  woe."  "It  is  easier,"  he 
once  said,  after  he  had  seen  an  earnest,  rich  young  man  turn 
from  him,  "  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."'  In  the  most 
awful  of  his  parables  he  portrays  the  beggar  Lazarus  as  shar- 
ing in  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  unable  to  carry  the  least  of  his 
comforts  to  the  rich  man  suffering  torments  across  the  great 
gulf.3  Our  one  survival  of  the  earliest  Christianity  is 
full  of  this  severity.*  It  seems  but  the  corollary  of  this 
discrimination  when  Jesus  called  upon  his  disciples  to 
share  their  wealth  with  the  poor.  Such  of  them  as  had  property 
were  bidden  to  sell  it  and  to  give  alms.s  and  no  one  who  asked 
for  aid  was  to  be  denied.  The  young  man  who  had  lived  an 
exemplary  life  from  his  youth  was  told  that  if  he  would  be  per- 
fect he  should  sell  what  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.^  Nay, 
even  if  one  had  his  goods  taken  from  him  he  was  not  to  seek 
them  again.'  Nor  was  this  sharing  of  wealth  to  be  limited  to 
alms-giving.  In  lending  no  interest  was  to  be  charged. 
To  seek  gain  through  loans  would  be  to  place  the  lender  on  a  level 
with  sinners.*  And  charity  was  not  only  to  be  extended,  it  was 
to  be  enjoyed.  When  Jesus  first  sent  out  the  twelve  and  (accord- 
ing to   Luke)  subsequently  the  seventy,  among  other  directions 

■Luke  6:24.  'Matt.  18:24.  'Luke  16  :  19-31. 

< James  I  :  10,  11,  2:  I-7,  4:13,  i'l-d-  'Luke  12:33. 

'MaU.  19:16-22.  'Matt.  5:42.  'Luke  6: 34. 
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he  gave  them  was  to  take  no  money  and  to  accept  hospitality 
from  all  whom  they  deemed  worthy.'  Within  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  friends  the  same  principle  to  some  extent  held  good, 
for  not  only  did  Jesus  apparently  give  to  the  poor,"  but 
he  himself  was  supported,  at  least  in  part,  by  devoted  women.3 
For  Jesus  was  a  poor  man  without  home  of  his  own,*  and 
dependent  upon  others  not  only  for  support  but  for  that  hospi- 
tality which  his  own  kinsmen  seem  to  have  refused  or  so  to  have 
offered  as  to  have  made  its  acceptance  a  confession  of  insanity.' 

From  one  of  these  cases  it  would  seem  as  if  the  renunciation 
of  wealth  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  joining  the  new  society. 
But  there  are  still  others.  The  fishers  of  the  lake  were  called 
to  leave  a  prosperous  business  to  become  fishers  of  men.' 
Matthew  left  his  octroi  station  near  Capernaum'  to  follow  Jesus, 
and  even  the  money  changers  of  the  temple  saw  their  tables 
overturned  and  their  fellow  monopolists  fleeing  before  the  Gal- 
lilean  who  had  found  his  Father's  house  made  into  a  den  of 
thieves.* 

It  would  not  be  at  all  strange,  therefore,  if  from  these  teach- 
ings and  facts  men  should  have  concluded  that  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  was  unchristian  and  wealth  itself  an  evil  rather  than  a 
good.  And  so  men  have  thought  in  all  times  since  the  days  of 
Jesus.  The  preaching  of  the  church  against  wealth  has  been 
equaled  only  by  its  zeal  to  obtain  it.  Those  early  ascetics  who 
saw  in  the  body  only  evil,  and  who  sought  with  Simon  of  the 
Pillar  to  please  God  by  the  hideous  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
have  been  far  outnumbered  by  the  multitude  of  men  who  have 
by  vows  of  poverty  as  well  as  celibacy  endeavored  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Few  have  so  far 
imitated  St.  Francis  as  to  strip  off  wealth  and  clothes  alike  and 
start  at  the  new  birth  as  naked  as  the  new  babe,  but  every 
religious  revival  of  the  Middle  Ages  blossomed  into  fresh  devo- 

■Luke  10:5-7.  'John  13:29.  3Luke8:3. 

♦Matt.  8:19,  20;  Luke  9:57,  58-  5  Mark  3:21. 

'Mark  I  :  16,  17;  Matt.  4:18,  19.  'Matt.  8:9. 
8  Mark.  II  :  17;  Matt.  21  :I7;  Luke  19:46. 
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tions  of  wealth  to  order  or  church  and  of  life  to  the  sanc- 
tifying processes  of  want.  Through  the  centuries  in  which  the 
leaven  of  Jesus  has  been  working  in  society,  wealth  has  enor- 
mously increased,  but  the  processes  of  distribution  have  not 
developed  so  rapidly  as  those  of  production.  The  poor  have 
been  always  present,  and  the  Christian  church  has  always 
endeavored,  with  more  or  less  wisdom,  to  do  them  good.'  They 
are  God's  poor.  But  too  seldom  has  such  benefaction  per- 
fectly understood  Jesus,  and  too  often  has  it  hindered  the  real- 
ization of  his  more  fundamental  principles.  While  Jesus  sought 
not  the  amelioration  but  the  regeneration  of  individual  and 
society,  charity  has  for  centuries  been  too  often  the  palliative  of 
sin  and  the  deadener  of  conscience.  If  patriotism  has  been 
once  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  charity  has  been  a  thousand 
times  the  hypocrite's  price  of  heaven. 

Even  when  men  have  not  thought  there  was  any  special 
merit  to  be  acquired  by  the  giving  away  of  money,  they  have 
frequently  believed  that  in  some  way  Jesus  discountenanced  the 
search  for  wealth.  A  conviction  in  the  absolute  authority  of 
each  unrelated  word  of  Scripture  has  of  necessity  plunged  many 
earnest  souls  into  profound  difficulties.  Tolstoi,  finding  in  the 
words,  "Resist  not  evil,"  the  key  to  Christianity,  ceased  to  be  judge 
and  soldier.'  Few  men  have  been  equally  honest  in  following 
that  which  they  have  professed  to  believe  the  only  rule  of  life. 
The  words  of  Jesus  concerning  wealth  have  been  regarded  as 
those  of  a  visionary,  and,  instead  of  searching  for  their  real 
significance,  men  have  been  too  frequently  ready  to  class  them 
with  sayings  which  deal  with  conditions  that  are  so  far  from 
those  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  as  to  belong  rather  to  a 
Utopia,  a  land  of  nowhere. 

III. 

We  should  expect  so  sane  a  thinker  as  Jesus  to  say  some- 
thing more.  Can  he  mean  to  teach  that  the  new  brotherliness  is  to 
be  asceticism  ?     Are  members  of  the  new  social  order  to  live  as 

'  See,  for  instance,  Uhlhorn,  Christian  Charity  in  the  Early  Church. 
'^  My  Religion,  Chs.  i-iii. 
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parasites  upon  an  evil  world  ?  Is  the  normal  man  to  be  an  idler 
and  the  child  of  God  a  beggar  ?  Such  we  must  say  is  the  only 
outcome  of  these  passages  if  they  exhaust  the  teachings  of 
Jesus. 

It  can  hardly  be  replied  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  lay  down 
any  principles  as  regards  wealth.  His  refusal  to  divide  an  inheri- 
tance between  two  litigious  brothers'  was  no  more  an  act  of 
caution  than  a  rebuke  to  covetousness,  and  the  request  itself 
shows  how  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  made  it.'  The 
very  fact  that  Luke  has  preserved   for    us^   so    much   of   this 

■Luke  12: 13-15. 

»It  may  also  have  been  that  this  request  was  made  of  Jesus  simply  as  a  rabbi,  for 
it  was  customary  for  rabbis  to  decide  knotty  questions  of  all  sorts,  including  those  about 
property.  But  the  Jewish  laws  of  inheritance  were  so  precise  that  there  could  have 
been  no  question  of  "  division  "  except  one  brother  wanted  to  get  something  in  addi- 
tion to  his  share.  The  warning  against  covetousness  that  follows  this  incident  is 
accordingly  quite  to  the  point.  Such  questions  would  more  naturally  come  before  the 
authorities  of  the  village.  See  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II," 
243;   SlkYYi-V.,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  104,  5. 

'  It  is  evident  that  within  the  synoptic  gospels  there  is  a  decided  preponderance 
of  the  teachings  in  regard  to  wealth  to  be  found  in  Luke.  A  comparison  of  the  third 
gospel  with  the  other  two  will  discover  that  much  of  this  social  teaching  is  found  in 
those  portions  which  are  peculiar  to  Luke  himself.  If  we  adopt  the  most  probable 
view  as  to  the  comman  material  of  the  gospels  and  make  it  dependent  upon  two  great 
sources,  the  narrative  and  the  logia,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  former  there  is  practic- 
ally nothing  which  looks  like  any  special  interest  in  questions  concerning  wealth  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  latter  little  that  cannot  be  easily  interpreted  from  another 
point  of  view.  But  when  we  come  to  those  peculiarities  which  mark  the  gospel 
according  to  Luke,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely 
new  spirit.  The  writer  of  the  third  gospel,  who  was  also  undoubtedly  the  writer 
of  the  Acts,  shows  himself  intensely  sympathetic  with  the  poor.  He  alone  has 
preserved  for  us  the  fact  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  a  poor  woman ;  and  that  his 
father  was  a  carpenter.  Alone  of  all  the  synoptists  he  never  speaks  of  Jesus'  having 
followed  a  trade,  and  mentions  that  during  his  public  ministry  he  was  dependent  upon 
charity  for  his  support.  And  all  through  his  teachings  we  find  him  more  than  ready 
to  show  the  interest  of  Jesus  in  publicans  and  poor  people,  and  to  preserve  for  us  those 
words  of  denunciation  of  the  rich  or  encouragement  of  the  poor  which  have  made 
Jesus  the  friend  of  the  lowly  of  all  ages.  (Thus  1:46-55;  2,  7,  16;  2:23,  24;  6:21-25: 
12:13-33;  14:21;  16:14  ^9-)-  I'  is  this  personal  equation  of  Luke  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  his  gospel  generally  gives  evidence  of  having  been  composed  later  than  that  of 
Matthew,  that  leads  to  the  not  very  secure  conclusion  that  in  6:21  he  has  preserved  a 
less  original  form  of  the  saying  of  Jesus  found  also  in  Matt.  5:3.  It  has  therefore 
been  omitted  in  this  discussion.     But  even  if  the  contrary  view  be   held   it  should   be 
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sort  of  material  that  Matthew  has  omitted  shov/s  that  the 
original  sources  whence  both  derived  their  gospels  abounded 
with  such  teachings.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
understanding  this  teaching  of  Jesus  arises  not  from  its 
scarcity  but  from  its  abundance.  The  distorted  applications 
which  have  been  made  of  these  words  of  Jesus  have  been  due  to 
an  incomplete  collection  of  the  data  to  be  found  in  the  gospels. 
His  view  of  wealth  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  particular 
saying,  but  in  the  entire  scope  and  course  of  his  life  and  teach- 
ings. We  do  for  Jesus  simply  what  we  do  for  every  teacher  whose 
method  was  like  his,  if  we  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  principle 
which  underlies  and  a  philosophy  that  binds  together  all 
special  teachings.  In  the  light  of  this  principle  and  philosophy 
the  hierarchy  of  special  teachings  may  be  properly  established, 
and  the  significance  of  scattered  sayings  more  correctly  appre- 
hended. 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  discover  above  all  his  recognition 
of  the  relativity  of  goods.  "  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters." 
His  effort  is  to  induce  men  to  accept  not  that  which  is  good, 
but  that  which  is  best.  Whenever  the  good  comes  in  conflict 
with  the  better  and  the  best,  even  if  it  be  a  hand  or  an  eye  or  a 
foot,  it  must  immediately  be  abandoned.'  Now  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  his  highest  good  consists  in  making  his 
life  a  part  of  other  lives.  For  both  manward  and  Godward  a  man 
is  essentially  a  social  being,  and  his  life  is  imperfect  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  is  not  in  union  with  the  life  of  others.  Thus, 
even  on  the  purely  physical  side,  Jesus  viewed  the  unmarried 
man  as  so  far  an  incomplete  man.  But  the  hermit  is  likewise  an 
abnormal  man.  Jesus'  ideal  for  humanity  is  that  of  a  divine 
family,  and  in  so  far  as  any  thing  or  custom  renders  a  realization 
of  that  ideal  more  difficult,  in  the  same  proportion  is  that  some- 
thing to  be  sacrificed.     In  the  light  of  this  general  principle  does 

noted  that  the  thought  of  the  passage  in  Matthew  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  the 
statement  in  Luke.  The  poor  in  money  are  very  likely  to  be  poor  in  spirit.  And  it 
should  be  also  noticed  that  the  words  of  Luke  were  addressed  directly  to  the  disciples. 

■Matt  l8:8,  9. 
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he  examine  and  pronounce  upon  all  those  social  questions  with 
which  his  teachings  are  concerned.  His  question  is  always  not 
"  Is  this  thing  good  in  itself?"  but  "Does  it  make  toward  the 
realization  of  the  divine  brotherhood  ?  "  Thus  he  looked  at  mar- 
riage and  said  that  some  men  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  would  remain  celibate.'  Thus  he  looked  at  wealth.  For, 
like  marriage,  wealth  concerns  not  the  individual  alone  but  soci- 
ety as  well. 

IV. 
Wealth  must  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  that  ideal  social 
order  whose  life  is  that  of  brothers — the  kingdom  of  God.  This 
is  the  only  possible  interpretation  which  can  be  placed  upon  that 
otherwise  extraordinary  parable  of  the  unjust  steward."  As  he 
by  trickiness,  not  to  say  dishonesty,  had  won  for  himself  friends, 
so  is  it  possible  in  a  nobler  way  for  men  so  to  use  wealth 
as  to  bind  others  closer  to  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the  tests  of 
character,  this  making  of  friends  by  money.  For  if  a  man  be 
unfaithful  in  the  affairs  of  business,  Jesus  regards  him  as  liable 
to  be  unfaithful  in  matters  of  greater  importance.'  The  rich 
man  suffering  in  torments  had  a  thought  of  his  brothers  too  late, 
and  his  wealth  had  made  no  friends.  He  had  served  mammon, 
but  not  God.  So,  too,  Jesus  condemned''  the  rich  fool  who,  after 
he  had  accumulated  wealth,  planned  to  use  it  selfishly  for  his  own 
enjoyment.  In  the  genuine  epicurean  call  to  his  soul,  "Thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  thyself ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry," 
this  man  published  his  determination  to  avoid  all  the  possibil- 
ities of  benefiting  society  wealth  put  in  his  hands.  Wealth  is 
therefore  a  desirable  good  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  individual — that  is,  only  so  long  as 
it  renders  him  more  capable  of  fulfilling  Jesus'  ideal  of  fraternity. 

'Matt.  19: 12. 

'Luke  16: 1-13. 

'Luke  16:10,  12.  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  little  tract  The  Salvation  of 
Rich  Men,  puts  this  admirably  :  "  Earthly  property  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  staff,  an  instrument  for  good  uses." 

♦Luke  12  :  16-21. 
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For  as  Jesus  pertinently  asked,"  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  yet  lose  himself."  Now  losing 
oneself  is  the  result  of  trying  to  save  oneself' — a  selfish  man's 
unwitting  suicide. 

It  is  this  danger  which  lies  within  wealth  that  Jesus  especially 
warns  men  against.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation  that 
instead  of  increasing  a  man's  social  sympathies,  the  struggle  for 
fortune  too  often  makes  him  selfish,  and  unsocial  in  that  it  breaks 
down  those  ties  which  the  poor  man  feels  binding  him  to  other 
men.  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  semblance  of  independ- 
ence increases  is  there  danger  that  a  man  will  forget  that  he  is 
always  an  integral  part  of  society  and  that  he  can  be  truly  a  man 
only  as  he  is  dependent  upon  God  and  in  sympathy  with  his  fel- 
lows. This  was  the  trouble  evidently  enough  with  the  rich 
young  man  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  He  was  endeav- 
ing  to  build  up  a  perfection  upon  the  corner-stone  of  a  selfish 
individualism.  This  is  the  secret  of  Jesus'  command  to  trust 
the  Heavenly  Father  for  clothes  and  food.'  These  things  are 
not  evil,  but  if  once  regarded  as  the  highest  good,  they  will  inev- 
itably lead  to  a  selfish  competition  for  personal  advantage  at  the 
cost  of  generous  impulses  and  faith. 

With  such  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  humanity  as  we 
find  in  the  words  of  Jesus  it  would  of  necessity  be  impossible 
that  his  words  against  those  things  which  are  so  liable  to  make 
against  brotherliness  should  be  sharp  and  severe.  Occasionally, 
like  all  teachers  he  sought  to  startle  men  into  a  truer  concep- 
tion of  their  duties  to  each  other.  As  Socrates  sometimes 
played  at  being  a  Sophist,  so  Jesus  sometimes  spoke  like  a  fana- 
tic. But  in  reality  he  was  farthest  possible  from  fanaticism. 
He  himself  was  able  to  live  with  poor  and  rich  alike.  If 
he  was  homeless,  the  houses  of  the  rich  were  continually  at 
his  service.  If  his  head  was  sometimes  wet  with  the  dews 
of  heaven,  he  knew  also  what  it  was  to  have  poured  upon 
him  costly  ointment.  The  rich  man  Zacchseus  was  welcomed 
quite  as  heartily  by  him  as  his  fellow  citizen,  the  beggar  Barti- 

'Luke9:25.  'Matt.  16:25.  3 Matt.  6:31-33. 
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maeus.  The  advice  to  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  was  evi- 
dently due  to  some  special  cause,  for  afterwards,  when  giv- 
ing them  direction  for  their  entire  course  of  life  after  his 
death,  he  revoked  it,  advising  a  more  normal  manner  of  life.' 
Throughout  the  gospels  Jesus  never  appears  in  the  garb  of 
an  ascetic,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance and  perspective  of  his  life.  Indeed  his  life  expresses 
even  more  distinctly  than  his  words  the  coordination  of  his 
teachings.  Wealth  he  showed  to  be  a  good,  but  a  good  only 
when  it  is  a  social  good  and  when  its  pursuit  does  not  weaken 
those  impulses  within  a  man  that  go  out  towards  his  fellows 
and  God,  and  so  render  him  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

V. 

All  this  it  must  be  admitted  brings  Jesus  close  to  the  general 
position  of  socialism.  If  wealth  is  not  for  purely  individual 
enjoyment  but  is  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  society,  and  if  the 
ideal  society  is  a  brotherhood,  it  is  not  a  long  step  to  the  belief 
that  any  form  of  private  property  is  anti-fraternal  and  that  soci- 
ety itself  can  best  administer  economic  matters  for  the  good  of 
its  members.  Something  like  corroboration  is  given  such  an 
interpretation  of  Jesus'  position  by  the  fact  that  the  company  of 
his  followers  had  a  common  purse,"  and  that  the  members  of  the 
primitive  Jerusalem  church  "had  all  things  in  common." ' 

It  is  therefore  by  no  means  strange  that  there  have  always 
been  those  who  have  maintained  that  in  some  form  of  socialism 

'Luke  22  :  35,  36. 

•John  12:19;  13:6-  These  texts  are  so  used  by  ToDT,  Der  radikaU  deiitsche 
Socialismus. 

'  Acts  2  :  44,  45 ;  4  :  32,  36,  37.  It  is  just  here  that  unrhetorical  description  seems 
almost  beyond  hope.  For  instance,  Leslie  Stephen  (^Social  Rights  and  Duties,  I,  21, 
22):  "The  early  christians  were  the  socialists  of  their  age,  and  took  a  view  of  Dives 

and  Lazarus  which  would  commend  itself  to  the  NihUists  of  today but  if  the  man 

who  best  represents  the  ideas  of  early  Christians  were  to  enter  a  respectable  society  of 
today,  would  it  not  be  likely  to  send  for  the  police  ?  "  A  master  of  clever  English  like 
Leslie  Stephen  has  small  need  of  such  astonishing  nonsense  as  this  to  get  himself  a 
hearing.  Laveleve  {Primitive  Property,  Intro,  xxxi)  though  writing  in  a  different 
spirit  makes  an  equally  indefensible  statement:  "If  Christianity  were  taught  and 
understood  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder,  the  existing  social  organism  could 
not  last  a  day." 
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lay  the  true  programme  of  Christianity.  It  has  repeatedly  hap- 
pened that  a  revival  of  faith  and  zeal  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  doctrine  as  to  community  of  goods.  "  If  there  were  no  sin, 
all  temporal  goods  would  be  held  in  common"  has  been  the  cry 
of  more  than  one  Raymund  Lull.  The  Waldenses  were  not 
singular  in  going  "about  barefoot,  two  by  two,  in  woolen  gar- 
ments, possessing  nothing,  like  the  apostles."'  To  a  consid- 
erable degree  this  is  seen  beneath  the  policy  of  the  great  medi- 
aeval monastic  orders  and  of  ultra-reformers  like  some  of  the  Ana- 
baptists. But  in  most  of  these  cases  their  limited  communism  has 
been  accompanied  by  more  or  less  asceticism,  to  which  the  spirit 
of  modern  socialism  is  radically  opposed.  No  man  can  bring 
any  such  charge  against  the  Christian  socialist  of  England,  Ger- 
many, or  America.  The  great  inducement  to  combine  Christian- 
ity and  socialism  lies  along  the  very  different  line  of  their  pro- 
fessed search  for  greater  happiness  and  completeness  in  life,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  combination  has  great  attractions. 
Indeed,  if  socialism  be  only  what  Maurice"  declared  it  to  be, 
"the  acknowledgment  of  brotherhood  and  fellowship  in  work," 
it  is  but  a  phase  of  Christianity. 

To  think  of  Jesus  as  a  gentle  idealist  who  preached  a  com- 
munism which  was  neither  coarse  nor  practicable  ;  to  see  in  the 
Jerusalem  church  a  group  of  kindred  idealists  attempting  to  prac- 
tice the  same  unworldly  economy  ;  to  see  only  sophistry  in  the 
word  of  any  man  who  ventures  to  think  that  the  early  church 
fathers  did  not  regard  riches  as  the  fruit  of  usurpation  ;  all  this  is 
captivating,  but  it  will  hardly  bear  severer  scrutiny  than  the  less 
euphemistic  "Le  bon  sansculotte,"  of  Camille  Desmoulins.3 

■  Quoted  by  Neander,  History  of  the  Christum  Religion  and  Church,  IV,  6o8, 
from  the  statement  of  an  eyewitness,  the  English  FrancUcan  Walter  Mapes. 

'Li/ell.  128. 

3  So  NITTI,  Le  Socialisme  Catholique,  especiaUy  Chaps.  II,  III.  Less  learned  but 
equally  extreme  views  are  constantly  to  be  met.  For  insUnce,  R.  Heber  Newton, 
Social  Studies,  332  sq.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  an  opposite  view  presented  in  so  impor- 
tant a  work  as  Nathusius,  Die  Mitarbeit  der  Kirche  an  der  Usung  der  Socialen  Frage, 
II,  274  sq.  As  one  would  expect,  thorough  historians  reject  the  idea  of  there  having 
been  communism  in  the  Jerusalem  church.  For  instance,  WeizsaCKER,  History  oj 
the  Apostolic  Age  (Eng.  ed.),  I.  56.     See  also  Keim.  Jesus  of  Nazara,  III,  345-347- 
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For  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  discover  modern  socialism  in  the 
words  of  Jesus.  Tfiere  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  incompatible  with 
such  a  system  were  it  once  proved  to  be  the  means  best  adapted 
to  furthering  the  true  spirit  of  brotherliness ;  but  just  as  true  is  it 
that  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  a  rational  individualism. 
One  can  sympathize  heartily  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  as  they 
denounce  grinding  competition  orasupposed  "  iron  law  of  wages," 
but  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  one  stands  committed  to  neither  social- 
ism nor  individualism.  Before  either  is  declared  unchristian  it 
must  be  shown  to  be  hopelessly  opposed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  Jesus'  ideal  order.  Charity,  with  Jesus,  is  not  communism. 
If  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  been  an  Essene,  the  identifica- 
tion might  be  easier,  but  that  possibility  is  now  little  thought 
of.'  Probably  no  one  would  soberly  commit  Jesus  to  communism 
because  of  Judas  and  the  bag,  and  so  far  as  any  direct  word  or 
single  act  of  his  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  to  say  the  same. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  primitive  Jerusalem  church  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  anything  like  communism  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word.  Its  members,  be  they  never  so  rich,  were  not 
required  to  sell  their  possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor,  if  we 
are  to  accept  the  words  of  Peter  to  Ananias.''  Indeed,  the  story 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  does  not  make  their  fate  dependent 
upon  their  failure  to  share  all  their  property,  but  their  lying  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  so  done.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  all 
the  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  disposed  of  their  prop- 
erty, since  the  mother  of  Mark  had  her  own  house. 3  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  this  sharing  of  wealth  in  Jerusalem 
was  simply  an  expression  of  natural  enthusiasm  and  Christian 
love.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  involved  a  too  literal  interpretation 
of  Jesus'  words,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  At  any 
rate,  a  few  years  after  this  so-called  communism  we  find  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  counseling,  not  communism,  but  generosity 
to  the  poor,*  and  the  "contribution  for  the  poor  among  the  saints 
in  Jerusalem"  replacing  the  "having  of  things  in  common."'    If 

'  See  GoDET,  Commentary  on  Luke;  LiGHTFOOT,  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  Appendix  ;  RenaN,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  V,  48-66. 

'Acts  4:4.  3  Acts  12:12.  *  Galatians  2  : 9.  s  Romans  15  :  26. 
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there  really  had  ever  been  any  communism,  its  outcome  was  a 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum — a  commentary  upon  the  words  of  Jesus 
that  will  repay  reflection.' 

In  the  matter  of  charity  we  find  Jesus  expressing  by  his  life 
the  common  sense  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  his 
more  radical  statements.  When  his  friends  saw  fit  to  criticise  a 
woman  who  had  anointed  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  the 
ointment  might  much  better  have  been  given  to  the  poor,  Jesus 
rebukes  them.=  There  was  a  duty  higher  than  such  charity.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  far  less  correct  to  say  that  Jesus  taught 
indiscriminate  giving  than  to  say  that  according  to  his  general 
principle  of  love,  charity  would  at  times  be  forbidden  as  hurtful 
rather  than  helpful. 

Nor  did  Jesus  approach  that  form  of  socialism  that  would 
equalize  the  sharing  of  products.  On  the  contrary,  when  using 
commercial  matters  as  illustrations  he  did  not  condemn  com- 
petition, and  in  one  instance  he  distinctly  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple of  difference  in  rewards.  "Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given  "3  comes  with  ill  grace  from  a  socialist.  The  parable  of  the 
market-place  has  no  economic  force  ;  but  if  it  had,  equality  in 
wages  is  not  its  point,  but  the  owner's  right  to  do  as  he  saw  fit 
with  his  own  property.''  Farthest  possible  was  Jesus  from  the 
curse  of  most  socialistic  programmes  —  the  assumption  that  the 
ideal  social  order  is  based  upon  an  increase  in  creature  comforts. 
If  there  is  anything  unchristian,  it  is  the  notion  that  bread 
and  amusements  and  good  drainage  are  going  to  bring  in  the  mil- 
lennium. The  same  Jesus  that  fed  the  multitude  withstood  the 
temptation  to  use  his  higher  powers  to  satisfy  mere  hunger,  and 
deliberately  alienated  those  who  sought  to  exploit  his  philan- 
thropy while  refusing  his  teaching.' 

VI. 
The  translation  of  this  central  teaching  of  Jesus  into  modern 
phrase  is  by  no  means  difficult,  although  at  this  point  temptation 

"'  What  means  would  be  left  of  communicating   one  to  another,  if  none  had   the 
means  to  bestow  "  (r.  e.  had  given  everything  away)?  "  asks  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
»  Matt.  26:6-11.  3Matt.  25:29.  <Matt.  20:17.  s  John  6  :  26,  27,  66. 
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to  over-interpret  is  very  strong.  Jesus  was  not  an  economist, 
and  had  little  interest  in  abstract  questions.  His  position  at 
bottom  was  practical.  The  search  for  wealth  is  a  moral  mat- 
ter. Its  use  is  also  a  moral  matter.  If  one  cannot  be  faithful 
in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  he  is  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
true  riches.  Wealth  is  a  public  trust.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  various  problems  of  any  age  must  be  left  to  the 
age  itself.  As  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  state, 
the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  as  to  whether  an  existing  economic 
institution  or  custom  or  effort  tends  to  the  establishment  of  frater- 
nity. If  it  does  not,  the  face  of  Christ  is  against  it,  and  the  only 
escape  from  his  woe  is  to  abolish  whatever  keeps  its  possessor  from 
using  it  or  producing  it  to  the  advantage  of  society.  For  such 
minds  as  would  regard  this  as  an  ethical  platitude,  Jesus  fur- 
nishes abundant  stimulus  in  the  sayings  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  For  those  who  itch  less  for  sensational  novelties,  this 
teaching  of  Jesus  will  furnish  the  point  of  departure  for  any 
economic  philosophy  that  cares  to  use  his  name.  But  let  us 
have  an  end  of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  Jesus'  words  for  every 
cause  that  is  good  in  its  projector's  eyes. 

Jesus  was  neither  a  sycophant  nor  a  demagogue.  He 
neither  forbids  trusts  nor  advises  them ;  he  is  neither  a 
champion  nor  an  opponent  of  laissez  faire ;  he  neither  forbids 
trades  unions,  strikes  and  lock-outs,  nor  advises  them  ;  he  was 
neither  socialist  nor  individualist.  Jesus  was  a  friend  neither  of 
the  working  man  nor  the  rich  man  as  such.  He  calls  the  poor 
man  to  sacrifice  as  well  as  the  rich  man.  He  was  the  Son  of 
Man,  not  the  son  of  a  class  of  men.  But  his  denunciation  is 
unsparing  of  those  men  who  make  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
souls  ;  who  find  in  capital  no  incentive  to  further  fraternity  ;  who 
endeavor  so  to  use  wealth  as  to  make  themselves  independent  of 
social  obligations  and  to  grow  fat  with  that  which  should  be 
shared  with  society  ; — for  those  men  who  are  gaining  the  world 
but  are  letting  their  neighbor  fall  among  thieves  and  Lazarus 
rot  among  their  dogs.  Shailer   Mathews. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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Criminal  Sociology.       By    Enrico    Ferri.      Edited    by    W.    D 
Morrison.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896. 

This  work  is  a  translation  of  that  portion  of  Professor  Ferri's 
volume  on  criminal  sociology  which  is  immediately  concerned  with 
the  practical  problems  of  criminality.  The  first  chapter  deals  with 
"the  data  of  criminal  anthropology."  Criminal  anthropology 
"studies  the  criminal  man  in  his  organic  and  psychical  constitution, 
and  in  his  life  as  related  to  his  physical  and  social  environment." 
The  results  of  this  study  are  the  data  for  criminal  sociology.  They 
relate  to  certain  physical  and  psychical  marks  of  abnormal  men,  as 
irregularities  in  skull,  brain,  viscera,  or  indications  of  vicious  mental 
conditions  in  slang,  symbols  and  literature  of  criminals.  Five  cate- 
gories of  criminals  are  described  :  Criminal  madmen,  whose  anti- 
social acts  can  be  directly  traced  to  some  form  of  insanity  ;  born  or 
instinctive  criminals,  who  most  frequently  present  the  characteristics 
established  by  criminal  anthropology  ;  habitual  criminals,  whose  crimes 
begin  early  and  are  generally  attacks  on  property,  and  who  share 
with  born  criminals  the  marks  of  precocity  and  relapse ;  occasional 
criminals,  who  more  frequently  violate  property  rights  ;  and  criminals 
by  passion  who  generally  injure  the  person.  With  the  latter  classes 
the  environment  is  the  more  important  factor ;  with  the  born  criminal 
heredity  determines  character.  The  author  thinks  that  born  and 
habitual  criminals  are  about  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  all,  and  occasional 
criminals  also  about  40  or  50  per  cent.  The  ordinary  legal  classifica- 
tion by  the  character  of  crimes  throws  little  light  on  the  nature  of 
criminals.  The  man  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  his 
condition. 

The  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  data  of  criminal  statistics. 
Here  Professor  Ferri's  main  contention  is  that  force  and  repression 
are  greatly  overestimated  as  a  means  of  social  protection  against  crime. 
European  statistics  are  employed  to  prove  this  thesis.  Three  factors 
must  be  measured,  the  personal  or  bio-psychical,  which  are  studied  in 
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criminal  anthropology  ;  the  physical  elements,  as  climate  and  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  social  conditions.  Until  all  these  factors  are  dis- 
tinguished and  measured  the  problem  of  cause  remains  unsolved.  An 
attack  is  made  upon  the  optimism  which  reads  into  statistics  a  belief  in 
the  decrease  of  crime.  Severe  criticism  is  directed  against  those  who 
are  comfortably  satisfied  to  meet  an  increase  of  lawlessness  merely  by 
intensifying  the  severity  of  penalty.  It  is  historically  shown  that 
severity  brutalizes,  and  that  reliance  on  punishment  diverts  attention 
from  adequate  social  changes.  So  far  as  certain  offenses  have  in  some 
countries  diminished  the  cause  was  not  cruel  penalties  but  economical 
or  educational  improvements. 

This  conclusion,  that  penalties  cannot  diminish  crime,  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  substitutes  for  punishment.  Examples  of  such  substi- 
tutes are  given  from  five  spheres,  economic,  political,  scientific  and 
technical,  legislative  and  administrative,  and  educational.  Reasonable 
import  duties  broke  up  smuggling.  Taxes  on  alcohol  diminish  drunk- 
enness. Since  crime  increases  with  drunkenness  and  this  rises  with 
the  good  vintage  years  and  seasons,  a  check  on  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a 
preventive  of  crime.  Cooperative  benefit  societies  diminish  theft. 
Inspection  of  workshops  check  indecent  assaults  more  than  penal 
servitude  will  do. 

Political  crimes  disappear  when  the  government  represents  the  will 
of  the  people.  Popular  suffrage  is  a  safety-valve  for  dangerous  pas- 
sions. Technical  advance  outwits  culprits,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Marsh's 
preparation,"  which  has  diminished  the  use  of  arsenic  as  a  poison. 
Photographs  of  persons  drawing  large  sums  on  cheques  make  forgery 
less  common.  Cheap  and  easy  processes  of  law  make  personal  vindi- 
cation of  rights  less  frequent.  Revenge  is  frequently  the  result  of 
despair  of  justice. 

Educational  methods  of  prevention  must  go  beyond  book  educa- 
tion, and  include  serviceable  knowledge,  technical  training,  prepara- 
tion for  specific  work,  physical  discipline,  refined  entertainments, 
suppression  of  gambling  places  and  of  licentious  publications.  Cor- 
rectional penalties  will  continue,  but  they  will  gradually  be  displaced 
by  such  preventive  measures  as  those  here  cited.  Professor  Ferri  thus 
shows  the  necessity,  in  dealing  with  a  particular  social  problem,  of 
knowing  the  relation  of  all  social  institutions  and  forces  to  that  prob- 
Jem.  Criminal  sociology  he  regards  as  a  specialized  branch  of  general 
sociology.     His  own  field  of  study  is  anthropology  and  criminal  law, 
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but  he  borrows  the  results  of  special  investigations  in  biology,  physiol- 
ogy, history,  psychology,  statistics,  and  administration,  and  he  shows 
how  sociology,  without  discovery  of  any  new  materials,  is  able  to 
combine  the  elements  of  special  discoveries  and  to  make  them  socially 
useful.  This  composition  is  as  truly  an  original  scientific  work  as  the 
elementary  studies.  Sociology  is  treated  as  taking  physiology  and 
psychology  for  granted,  as  biology  takes  chemistry  as  a  finished  product. 
At  the  same  time  he  illustrates  the  necessity  of  direct  discipline  in  the 
previous  sciences,  since  their  method  of  research  cannot  be  used  by 
one  who  has  not  had  practice  in  them.  Of  course,  the  recommendations 
from  economic,  political,  technical,  legislative  and  educational  spheres 
are  not  made  authoritative  by  the  sociologist.  Their  acceptance  will 
be  determined  by  the  verdicts  of  the  masters  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. But  the  combination  of  factors  is  as  distinctly  a  new  thing  as 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  were  new,  although  the  words  and  stories 
were  already  in  existence  as  unrelated  facts  before  he  was  born.  The 
importance  of  sociology  as  a  study  for  all  thoughtful  citizens  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  preventive  measures  recommended  require  the 
intelligent  cooperation,  not  only  of  statesmen,  but  of  teachers,  parents, 
physicians,  pastors,  editors  and  all  who  mould  opinion  or  direct 
affairs. 

The  third  chapter  on  practical  reforms  challenges  more  severe  criti- 
cism and  invites  more  conservative  deliberation.  When  a  scientific 
man  passes  from  the  explanation  of  facts  through  causes  to  the  pre- 
vision of  consequences  and  the  recommendation  of  novel  measures  he 
touches  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Yet  if  the  rationale  did  not  assist  in  the  purposive  action  it  would 
have,  indeed,  a  great  attraction  for  the  intellect,  but  would  not  pro- 
mote amelioration.  Of  course,  all  truth  eventually  influences  conduct 
and  yields  satisfactions  beyond  those  of  gratified  curiosity.  Professor 
Ferri  passes  to  this  contested  ground  where  observation  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  experiment.  He  does  not  make  this  quite  clear.  All 
modifications  of  legislation,  administration  or  custom  are  actually 
social  experimentation.  Perhaps  this  consideration  might  tone  down 
the  somewhat  dogmatic  confidence  with  which  the  new  methods  are 
introduced.  These  methods  of  the  "positive"  school  relate  to  pro- 
cedure and  to  penal  treatment. 

The  positive  innovations  proposed  in  respect  to  judicial  procedure 
are  all  related  to  these  two  general  principles  :     (i)  "the  equal  recog- 
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nition  of  the  rights  and  guarantees  of  the  prisoner  to  be  tried,  and  of 
the  society  which  tries  him ;  and  (2)  the  legal  sentence,  whereof  the 
object  is  not  to  define  the  indeterminable  moral  culpability  of  thfi 
prisoner,  nor  the  impersonal  applicability  of  an  article  in  the  penal 
code  to  the  crime  under  consideration ;  but  the  application  of  the  law 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  according 
to  his  more  or  less  anti-social  characteristics,  both  physiological  and 
psychological"  (p.  147).  The  "presumption  of  innocence"  should 
be  diminished  in  case  of  confirmed  criminals.  The  verdict  of  "  Not 
proven  "  should  be  rendered  when  there  is  high  probability  of  guilt 
but  not  adequate  proof.  The  jury  system  should  be  abolished,  since 
only  trained  judges  are  capable  of  deciding  about  the  real  character  of 
the  criminal. 

Penalties  should  be  based  on  the  nature  of  the  criminal — born, 
habitual,  occasional,  passional  or  insane.  The  criminal  insane  should 
be  confined  in  special  prisons.  The  born  or  instinctive  criminals, 
when  proved  incorrigible,  should  be  set  to  work  on  the  most  disagree- 
able and  dangerous  work  of  society,  since  it  is  better  for  society  to 
save  honest  working  men  from  such  conditions.  Prisoners'  aid  societies 
should  confine  their  efforts  to  occasional  and  passional  criminals,  and 
not  drive  out  steady  workmen  to  give  work  to  confirmed  enemies  of 
society.  For  milder  types  of  law-breakers,  capable  of  remorse  and 
reform,  the  short  sentence  is  simply  a  means  of  forming  criminal  asso- 
ciations ;  they  should  be  punished  by  fine  and  by  reparation  to  the 
injured  party.  This  doctrine  of  reparation  as  a  means  of  social  defense 
and  personal  correction  is  thoroughly  worked  out.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  plausible  suggestions  of  the  book.  Elaboration  and  criticism  of 
these  positions  must  be  reserved  for  other  articles. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


The  Nature  of  the  State.     By  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby, 
Ph.D.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.     Pp.  xii+448.     S3.00. 

I  FINISH  my  first  examination  of  this  book  with  a  consciousness  of 
gratitude  to  its  author  and  of  respect  for  his  work.  The  sincerity  of 
this  testimony  may  be  attested  by  the  further  confession  that  I  find 
myself  effectually  estopped  by  this  publication  from  carrying  out  a 
plan  for  which  my  preparations  were  already  well  advanced,  to  inflict 
upon  the  patient  public  a  volume  upon  the  subject  here  treated.     I 
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have  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  brief  course  introductory  to  political 
philosophy  an  element  in  the  scheme  of  study  to  be  insisted  upon 
in  preparation  for  sociology.  A  syllabus  of  certain  fundamental 
material  is  needed  as  a  Leitfaden  even  for  graduates.  In  many  respects 
this  volume  satisfies  more  essential  requirements  than  I  had  provided 
for  in  the  prospectus  of  my  own.  I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  students, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  which  it  affords. 

The  author's  aim  is  to  outline  "  a  true  system  of  political  philosophy, 
the  determination  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  state,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  its  authority  may  be  justified."  The  distinction  between 
Political  Science  and  Political  Philosophy  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
consistently  observed.  The  general  subjects  treated  are,  the  origin 
of  the  state,  under  which  the  notable  theories  are  reviewed  and  criti- 
cised, and  finally  a  substitute  for  all  traditional  views  is  clearly  defined  ; 
the  nature  of  law ;  sovereignty ;  the  nature  of  the  composite  state ; 
location  of  sovereignty  in  the  body  politic ;  the  aims  of  the  state ; 
classification  of  governments ;  present  political  characteristics  and 
tendencies.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  limited  scope  for  origi- 
nality in  handling  these  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  thought  of 
first-rate  minds  since  states  existed.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  much 
more  than  a  review  of  previous  opinion. 

First,  and  if  not  chiefest,  certainly  not  least  in  importance,  the  book 
is  written  in  forcible  and  lucid  English.  I  cannot  imagine  how  easier 
work  could  be  made  for  the  reader  without  avoiding  the  intricacies  of 
the  subject.  Difficulties  in  the  statement  of  involved  thought  are 
surmounted,  not  evaded.  The  style  is  exceptionally  free  from  techni- 
calities, yet  it  is  dignified  and  precise.  Again  the  treatment  impresses 
me  as  singularly  well  balanced.  It  shows  no  erratic  nor  extravagant 
traits.  It  gives  no  occasion  for  classification  as  radical  or  conserva- 
tive. It  is  simply  judicial.  The  author  reaches  distinct  conclusions, 
but  they  follow  careful  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  thought  toward  those 
conclusions.  No  cardinal  position  taken  in  the  book  seems,  as  it  so 
frequently  happens,  merely  a  betrayal  of  ignorance  that  predecessors 
have  dealt  with  the  same  subject.  The  author  has  debated  his  case 
with  all  comers.  Once  more,  the  book  seems  to  be  well  up  to  date.  I 
do  not  mean  merely  that  the  author's  citations  reach  down  to  the  day 
of  reading  the  last  proofs.  Many  a  writer  who  has  not  assimilated  the 
really  significant  discoveries  of  the  last  generation  or  two,  stops  the 
press  to  insert  late  references.    Dr.  Willoughby  has  not  only  considered 
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well  the  arguments  of  earlier  and  contemporary  political  philosophers, 
but  he  writes  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  knows  a  dead  issue  from  a 
living  one,  even  when  the  two  are  talked  about  under  the  same  name. 
This  is  illustrated  in  his  treatment  of  the  types  of  states,  and  in  his 
classification  of  governments.  He  is  genuinely  modern  in  his  search 
for  essential  likeness  or  unlikeness,  and  does  not  repeat  the  traditional 
folly  of  merely  formal  classification.  To  a  still  greater  degree  is  this 
apparent  in  the  treatment  of  sovereignty.  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  shape  in  which  he  leaves  the  subject,  but  he  has  certainly 
parted  company  with  the  tradition  of  Hobbes,  that  sovereignty  is  the 
political  holy  of  holies,  into  which  it  were  profanation  to  enter  or  gaze ; 
and  he  is  superior  to  the  merely  legal  conception  that  it  is  neither  profit- 
able nor  possible  to  search  out  any  reality  more  ultimate  than  sover- 
eignty. I  am  surprised  that  he  did  not  make  his  discrimination  a 
degree  more  exact,  and  give  sharp  expression  to  the  supremacy  which 
is  an  attribute  of  the  state,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  sovereignty ,  which 
is  the  prerogative  delegated  by  the  state  to  the  government.  The  idea 
is  plainly  enough  implied,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  author  has  so 
entirely  emancipated  himself  from  the  ambiguous  associations  of  the 
term  sovereignty  that  he  has  felt  the  need  of  distinct  words  for  the 
distinct  things. 

The  book  is  essentially  an  elaboration  of  what  may  be  called  the 
psychological  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  state,  and  the  author  does 
not  disguise  his  acceptance  of  Green's  principal  thesis  of  "the  general 
will."  I  notice  with  some  amusement  that,  with  all  his  acuteness,  the 
author  associates  with  the  phrase,  "the  organic  theory  of  the  state," 
conceptions  which  he  feels  bound  to  repudiate.  "Though  refusing  to 
the  state  an  organic  character,  it  may  properly  be  described  as  a  juristic 
person  ;  and  indeed  the  idea  of  its  personality  is  the  corner  stone  of 
the  science  of  public  law"  (p.  134).  Surely  it  is  not  worth  while  for 
those  ©f  us  who  like  to  use  the  words,  "  the  organic  character  of  the 
state,"  to  quarrel  with  those  who  reject  the  words  and  in  the  same 
breath  assert  all  that  they  mean  ! 

In  a  word,  whoever  wants  a  better  book  than  Bluntschli's  Theory 
of  the  State  ma.y  find  it  in  Dr.  Willoughby's  "Study  in  Political  Phi- 
losophy." 

Albion  W.  Small. 
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Penological  and  Preventive  Principles.  By  William  Tallack, 
Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association.  London  :  Wertheimer, 
Lea  &  Co.,  1896.     Second  and  enlarged  edition  ;    pp.  480. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  works  on  crime. 
The  first  edition  was  published  some  years  ago.  The  new  chapters  are 
on  sentences,  capital  punishment,  pauperism,  intemperance,  prostitu- 
tion, and  social  crimes.  The  author  is  most  favorably  situated  for 
catching  the  best  thought  of  the  age,  and  his  counsels  deserve  attention, 
although  his  conclusions  are  by  no  means  unanimously  received  by 
students  of  crime. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  is  a  chapter  on  "The  United  States  Crimes 
against  Prisoners,"  the  chief  offense  being  the  local  jails.  Examples 
and  authorities  are  cited  until  it  makes  an  American  ashamed  that  such 
things  can  truthfully  be  told  of  us.  "The  jail  at  Carmel  is  certainly 
bad  enough,  but  such  a  jail  is  possible  in  every  county,  as  long  as  the 
present  vicious  system  lasts.  The  present  system  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  political  scheme  of  the  state,  and  every  jail  is  merely  a  plum  which 
the  sheriff  gets  out  of  the  political  pie."  The  imprisonment  of  inno- 
cent witnesses  in  such  jails  occasionally  occurs,  and  the  infamy  of  such 
acts  is  manifest.  The  leasing  of  convicts  in  the  southern  states  is 
justly  condemned. 

Mr.  Tallack  renews  his  attack  on  the  Elmira  system  in  this  edition. 
It  seems  not  a  little  singular  that  his  charge  should  be  that  discipline 
is  too  easy  and  comfortable,  while  the  trial  of  Mr.  Brockway  was  for 
cruelty  and  undue  severity.  This  discussion  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  is  given  as  the  authority  for  the  alarming  state- 
ment that  the  number  of  murders  in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  1808  in  1885  to  9800  in  1894,  and  that  only  132  persons  were 
legally  executed  while  190  were  lynched.  Even  if  these  figures  must 
be  discounted  they  indicate  a  growth  of  serious  crime  which  demands 
most  vigorous  investigation  and  action.  The  work  as  a  literary  product 
lacks  organic  unity  and  progress.  It  is  not  well  articulated  and  lacks 
the  power  which  comes  from  a  well-conceived  plan.  For  all  that  it  is 
a  book  which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 


NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  D.  FORREST,  C.  H.  HASTINGS,  AND  PAUL  MONROE. 


Redeemability  of  Humanity. — We  who  have  followed  the  poor  black  sheep 
into  the  darkest  wilderness,  and  have  seen  the  worst  of  sin,  crime  and  depravity,  come 
back  to  tell  you  who  may  perhaps  know  of  it  only  by  hearsay,  that  we  do  not  in  any 
sense  despair.  We  are  full  of  hope  and  courage.  We  are  still  firm  believers  in  the 
redeemability  of  all  humanity.  Beneath  the  sin  and  misery  and  wretchedness  we  see 
fine  streaks  of  gold  that  are  worth  retrieving,  and  gleams  of  jewels,  that,  when  cleansed 
and  cut  and  polished,  will  be  found  fit  for  a  king's  diadem.  Pearls  are  found  on 
the  deep  sea  bottom,  in  the  ungainly  oyster  shell.  Gold  is  dug  and  washed  from 
among  the  dross  of  the  mine.  Marble  and  onyx  must  with  toil  be  hewn  from  the 
rough  mountains.  So  we  say  that  from  among  the  harder,  rougher,  more  unlikely  class, 
humanly  speaking,  God  may  perhaps  enrich  the  treasure-house  of  heaven  as  largely 
as  from  the  more  fortunate  and  cultured  sections  of  humanity.  Mrs.  Maud  Bal- 
LINGTON  Booth,  "The  Church  of  the  Black  Sheep."     Harper's  Weekly,  March  14. 

Politics  and  City  Missions. — Missions  and  institutions  of  moral  reform  continu- 
ally lose  the  proper  fruitage  of  their  efforts  more  because  of  corrupt  politics  than  from 
any  other  agency  which  works  against  righteousness  and  purity.  The  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  the  leaders  of  the  poorer  quarters  are  either  law-breaking 
saloon  keepers  or  corrupt  politicians,  sets  them  up  as  the  idol  of  the  boys  for  whom  we 
spend  so  much  time  and  money  in  Sunday  schools,  entertainments,  and  classes  of  all 
sorts.  The  boys  certainly  must  be  bright  enough  to  see  that  however  nice  our  moral 
counsels  may  be,  they  do  not  lead  to  a  practical  success;  and  if  any  one  is  justified  in 
making  success  an  ultimate  standard,  it  is  the  poor  boy  who  has  been  nurtured  in  pov- 
erty and  want,  and  who,  if  he  has  any  ambition,  feels  that  his  first  effort  must  be  to 
improve  his  material  circumstances.  I  firmly  believe  that  these  missions  would  be 
justified  in  taking  half  of  their  time  to  support  public  administrations  and  good  gov- 
ernment, devoting  the  balance  to  their  special  work,  and  that  in  the  end  the  results 
would  be  greater  than  they  are  while  so  many  of  the  missions  are  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerful  indifference  to  all  things  outside  of  their  own  mission  hall.  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds  (Headworker  at  the  University  Settlement,  Delancey  street,  New  York), 
"Practical  Development  of  Sociology,"  Public  Opinion,  March  12. 

The   Social  Creed  of  the  Right   Honorable  Joseph  Chamberlain. — His 

one  great  credo  was  thus  stated  by  him  ten  years  ago:  "  I  am  confident  in  the  capac- 
ity of  wise  government  resting  upon  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people  to  do 
something  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  to  smooth  the  way  for  misfortune  and 
poverty.     We  are  told  that  this  country  is  the  paradise  of  the  rich.     It  should  be  our 

duty  to  see  that  it  does  not  become  the  purgatory  of  the  poor What  I  say  is 

that  the  community  as  a  whole,  cooperating  for  the  benefit  of  all,  may  do  something  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness — do  something  to  make  the  life  of  all  Its  citizens, 
especially  the  poorest  of  them,  somewhat  better,  somewhat  nobler,  somewhat  greater 
and  somewhat  happier." 

He  again  expressed  his  ideas  of  the  duty  of  government  in  these  words  :  "  The 
government,  which  no  longer  represents  a  clique  or  a  privileged  class,  but  which  is  the 
organized  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  whole  nation,  should  rise  to  a 
true  conception  of  its  duties,  and  should  use  the  resources,  the  experience  and  the  tal- 
ent at  Its  disposal  to  promote  the  greater  happiness  of  the  masses  of  the  people." 
And  again  :   "  The  leading  idea  of  the  English  system  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  a  joint- 
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stock  or  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  every  citizen  is  a  shareholder,  and  of  which 
the  dividends  are  receivable  in  the  improved  health  and  the  increase  in  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  community."  Joseph  Chamberlain,  "A  Character  Sketch," 
Review  of  Reviews  (American),  February. 

Political  Party  Machinery  in  the  United  States. — Party  organization  is  a 
necessity,  and  party  organization,  by  putting  men  into  a  position  of  power  furnishes  a 
continual  temptation  for  them  to  abuse  the  power.  The  only  effectual  remedy  consists 
in  developing  within  the  voters  themselves  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  keeps 
always  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  of  more  consequence  than  the  success  of 
the  party.  Then  an  attempt  at  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  leader  will  result  rather  in 
his  downfall  than  in  his  success.  Most  men,  even  among  our  party  leaders,  employ  cor- 
ruption only  as  a  hated  means.  If  within  each  party  the  upright  voters  who  are  willing 
to  secure  success  only  by  fair  means  should  also  organize  themselves  and  announce 
that  their  support  could  be  secured  for  no  leader  who  would  in  any  case  employ  unfair 
means,  it  might  well  be  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  our  party  machines  would 
become  what  they  ought  to  be,  efficiently  working  organizations,  devoted  not  to  selfish 
ends  but  to  the  furtherance  of  the  public  good.  The  majority  in  every  party  is  opposed 
to  corruption ;  but  it  lacks  the  leadership  of  those  who  are  clear-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  the  interests  of  country  are  paramount  to  those  of  party,  and  that  purity  in  politics 
is  of  more  vital  consequence  than  any  merely  economic  issue  on  which  the  people 
naturally  divide  into  hostile  parties.  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Je.nks,  in  The  Chau- 
tauquan  for  April. 

The  Protection  of  Italian  Emigrants  in  America. — What  the  financial 
condition  of  our  emigrants  is  has  been  shown  by  individual  testimony  gathered  by  the 
American  commission.  In  the  questioning  to  which  the  newly  arrived  are  submitted 
it  is  asked,  among  other  things,  how  much  money  they  bring  with  them,  and  they  are 
even  asked  to  show  the  money  they  have  on  them.  In  1895  o'"'  33>902  emigrants  dis- 
embarking at  Ellis  Island  had  with  them  8362,000,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  gio  apiece, 
including  those  who  where  rejected  as  "paupers"  and  "undesirable  immigrants."  In 
the  year  preceding,  the  average  to  each  individual  was  practically  the  same.  Our 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  concerned  himself  particularly  about  the  protection  of  our 
emigrants  to  America,  and  endeavored  to  disarm  so  far  as  possible  the  hostile  views 
prevailing  there  against  our  fellow-countrj-men.  In  June  1894,  an  American  bureau 
was  opened  at  Ellis  Island  for  the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  the  different 
states  and  their  inducements  to  immigrants,  the  railways,  corporations,  and  individuals 
who  might  offer  work.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  conferred  on  our  ambassador  the 
privilege  of  nominating  to  that  bureau  one  or  two  Italian  agents  to  instruct  our  emi- 
grants and  offer  useful  suggestions  as  to  their  future  location.  We  now  hope  that  the 
royal  government  may  furnish  the  bureau  with  the  means  to  fulfill  the  most  important 
part  of  its  duties,  that  of  giving  information  to  emigrants  by  which  they  may  find  work 
and  be  assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  land.  LuiGl  BoDio,  in  The  Chautauquan  for 
April. 

Individual  Determination  and  Social  Science. — It  would  be  most  arbitrary 
to  admit  at  the  present  time  the  identity  of  biological  and  psychological  phenomena. 
The  manifestations  of  individual  human  conduct  are  too  vague  to  infer  from  them  that 
psychological  laws  are  identical  with  those  of  biology.  Those  who  deny  free-will 
place  individual  determination  outside  of  the  individual  himself.  They  do  not  leave 
any  part  to  the  individual.  Individual  determination,  however,  instead  of  being  due 
to  external  mechanical  action,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
formation  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  successive  phenomena  of  action  and  reaction, 
which  are  always  mechanically  developed  in  iL  The  determinism  of  the  human  being 
is  not  as  it  were  external  to  the  individual,  as  the  so-called  positivists  have  affirmed,  but 
it  dwells  in  the  individual  himself.  If  individual  consciousness  is  free,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  regularity  of  its  action  is  repeated  in  all  social  manifestations  ? 
Individual  character  is  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  social  and  natural  environment, 
and  of  hereditary  phenomena,  and  yet  under  new  conditions  of  environment  it  reacts  in 
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an  entirely  mechanical  manner.  It  is  impossible  for  a  mass  of  population  entirely 
"determined"  in  its  action,  to  result  from  many  individuals  relatively  free,  as  the 
theories  of  individual  free-will  affirm.  Accordingly,  in  new  conditions  of  environment 
the  individual  acts  according  to  the  personality  which  has  been  formed  within  him. 
Human  society  is  organized  according  to  the  nature  of  the  individuals  and  the  natural 
environment  in  which  it  exists.  All  the  relations  established  between  individuals 
depend  upon  these  two  factors.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  subject  to  the  influences 
which  are  formed  in  them  by  social  relations.  Thus  there  takes  place  a  continual 
transformation  of  natural  environment,  of  individuals,  of  social  relations,  which,  in  a 
general  and  comprehensive  way,  is  called  social  transformation,  or  evolution. 
(Individual  Determinism  and  Social  Science,  by  Giuseppe  Fiamingo,  in  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1 896.) 

Human  Welfare  and  the  Social  Question. — III.  Social  Welfare.  Altruism 
needs  egoism  in  order  to  be  able  to  set  itself  to  work ;  but  egoism  does  not  need 
altruism  in  the  same  way.  All  egoistic  desires  do  not  conflict  with  well-being.  We 
can  decide  between  egoism  and  altruism  only  from  its  standpoint  of  well-being.  If 
desire  were  the  only  motive  in  human  affairs,  altruism  would  still  be  possible.  In  so 
far  as  one  knows  the  feelings  of  his  fellow  beings,  their  joys  and  sorrows  affect  him. 
A  true  common  feeling  arises  when  a  common  cause  operates  in  all.  Then  the  con- 
sciousness that  a  great  multitude  has  a  common  feeling  strengthens  that  feeling  in  the 
individual.  The  morality  arising  from  social  feelings  is  experimental,  changing  con- 
stantly in  its  content.  Morality  (Sittlichkeil)  directs  itself  to  the  general  welfare  of 
society.  It  is  real  morality  in  so  far  as  it  corresponds  with  the  present  social  opinions 
on  the  general  end  of  social  welfare.  It  is  problematical  morality  in  so  far  as  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  opinions  of  present  society,  but  still  has  the  true  general  welfare  for 
its  end.  It  is  morality  in  its  narrower  sense  when  it  proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  a 
well-balanced  egoism.  It  is  morality  (Moralitat)  in  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
position of  universal  love  for  humanity.  Egoism  which  does  not  work  for  the  general 
welfare  can  contribute  nothmg  to  morality.  Love  for  others  is  ethical  only  as  it  fur- 
thers the  general  welfare.  IV.  Nature  and  Culture.  These  ideas  are  not  opposed  to 
each  other.  Neither  the  subjective  nor  the  objective  is  the  starting  point  of  knowledge, 
but  the  subjective  connection  of  the  two.  The  objective  is  an  abstraction ;  the  two 
are  always  indissolubly  bound  together.  The  inner  world  (culture)  of  others  can  be 
inferred  only  from  the  external ;  and  I  can  do  that  only  by  analogy  with  my  own. 
The  over-mastery  of  the  world  of  observation  over  the  world  of  mental  presentation 
is  nature ;  the  mastery  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  culture.  Material  culture  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  spiritual.  Individual  inner  worlds,  in 
order  to  shape  a  common  world  of  ideas,  need  an  outer  world.  The  ultimate  individ- 
ual end  is  always  desire  (Lust);  the  common  end  is  often  only  a  means  to  this  end. 
Social  democrats  hold  that  economic  development  determines  the  whole  spiritual  and 
material  culture ;  but  the  outer  world  itself  is  effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  world  of 
mental  presentation.  In  order  to  maintain  culture,  labor  is  necessary.  In  last  analysis 
the  value  of  labor  is  determined  by  individual  desires.  Culture  cannot  be  maintained 
without  means  of  production.  Only  private  ownership  of  capital  can  give  the  power- 
ful motive  necessary  for  labor  and  concentration  of  power.  Therefore  ownership  is 
the  foundation  of  culture.  Desire  is  the  motive  to  culture  labor ;  but  the  effort  must 
necessarily  be  put  forth  to  make  compatible  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
general  culture.  Therefore  follows  the  necessity  for  a  social  pedagogics. — Dr.  von 
ScHUBERT-SoLDERN,  "  Das  menschliche  Gliick  und  die  soziale  Frage,"  in  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Gesamte  Staats-wissenschaft,  No.  2,  1 896. 

Children  in  the  Prisons  of  Paris — Recent  Reforms. — The  Committee  of 
Defense  of  Children  brought  before  Courts,  founded  1891,  has  three  spheres  of  action : 

(1)  legislative,  to   prepare  bills  for  parliament  or  recommendations  to  government ; 

(2)  judiciary,  to  induce  judges  to  act  with  more  discrimination  ;  (3)  in  the  administra- 
tive domain,  to  insist  upon  more  personal,  careful  and  affectionate  treatment.  The 
most  important  work  is  done  in  the  last  sphere,  and  the  vital  principle  here  is  to  pro- 
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tect  the  minor  from  moral  contagion  by  evil  association.  At  the  moment  of  arrest 
and  in  the  police  court  the  child,  delinquent  or  dependent,  is  kept  from  contact  with 
old  offenders  and  with  others  of  his  kind  as  well,  by  all  possible  devices.  This 
principle  is  followed  in  the  places  of  detention,  and  separate  cells  are  provided  for 
each  young  person. 

The  prison  for  boys  and  young  men  is  the  Petite-Roquette.  It  provides  a  separate 
cell  and  exercise  ground  for  each  boy.  Even  in  chapel  the  boys  see  only  the  officers 
and  not  each  other,  since  each  is  in  a  separate  box.  Every  hour  is  full  of  work,  study 
or  recreation.  The  lads  are  visited  by  "patrons,"  who  give  them  counsel.  The  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  are   accommodated   in  the  second  story. 

The  prison  of  Saint  Lazare  is  for  women  and  girls,  and  complaint   is  made  that 

classification  and  separation  are  not  complete Young  persons  suspected  of  evil 

habits  are  kept  under  observation  until  the  judge  can  secure  information  and  advice, 
and  when  it  is  possible  they  are  cared  for  as  dependent  children  without  a  criminal 
record  or  contact  with  criminals. — Revue  pinitentiare,  February  1896,  p.  224. 

Female  Stenographers  and  Typewriters  in  Berlin. — The  imperial  stenog- 
rapher estimates  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  cities  there  is  one  member  of 
a  stenographic  union  for  382  in  Breslau,  444  in  Berlin,  542  in  Leipsic,  593  in  Hamburg, 
612  m  Dresden,  and  950  in  Cologne.  Yet  many  stenographers  do  not  belong  to  the 
unions.  With  this  number,  there  is  no  wonder  that  women  enter  into  sharp  competi- 
tion with  the  men.  Statistics  were  gathered  of  188  female  stenographers  in  Berlin. 
Their  wages  per  month  were  found  to  be  as  follows  :  i,$3;  3,  S7. 50  to  $10;  9,  $10  to 
$12.50;  15,  S12.50  to  S15;  32,815  to  S17.50;  33,517.50  to  $20;  20,  $20  to  S22.50; 
23,  S22.50  to  S25;  16,  S25  toS27.50;  4,827.5010830;  4,  $30  to  S32.50  ;  3,  S32.50  to 
t35;  3.  S35  to  S37.50;  3,  337-50  to  840;  3,  S40  to  842.5'"  ;  16,  not  definitely  stated. 
Their  ages  were  as  follows:  3,  14  to  15;  II,  15  to  16;  15,  16  to  17;  17,  17  to  18; 
29,  18  to  19;  19,  19  to  20;  58,  20  to  25  ;  15,  25  to  30;  8,  30  to  35;  7,  35  to  40;  3,  40 
to  46;  3,  unknown.  Their  hours  of  labor:  I,  4;  i,  5>|  ;  i,  6^;  9,  7;  9,  7X  ^"d 
7/4  ;  37,  8;  32,  8K  :  42.  9  ;  10,  9K  ;  16.  10;  5,  loK  ;  2,  11  ;  l,  13;  7,  indefinite:  15, 
not  stated. — Dr.  Fr.  Specht,  "  Die  weiblichen  Stenographen  und  Maschinenschreiber 
Berlins,"  in  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Gesamte  S/aatswissenscAaft,  No.  2,  1896. 

The  Theory  of  Social  Evolution  in  Vico  and  in  the  Modern  Sociologists. — 

The  theory  of  evolution  has  been  applied  in  the  historical  and  social  sciences  with  no 
less  success  than  in  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences,  revealing  rational  connection  and 
continuity  in  human  affairs,  and  showing  the  development  of  the  social  organism  from 
a  simple  to  a  more  complex  form.  Vico  applied  this  theory  to  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory in  "  Principii  di  una  scienza  nuova  d'intorno  alia  commune  natura  delle  nazione  " 
(1725).  He  fancied  evolution  to  be  practically  the  same  throughout  every  great  his- 
torical period.  His  ideal  history  is  a  metaphysical  conception  without  historical  veri- 
fication. He  recognized  that  the  history  of  one  nation  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
history  of  another,  his  recurrences  being  approximately  of  ideas  not  of  events.  The 
ricorsi  of  Vico  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  survivals  of  Tylor,  both  holding  that 
human  nature,  in  its  changes,  retains  some  primitive  characteristics;  but  Vico  thought 
there  are  repetitions  of  entire  cycles  of  history,  while  Tylor  held  simply  that  there  are 
repetitions  of  certain  social  manifestations.  Vico  compared  the  development  of 
humanity  with  that  of  the  individual,  describing  its  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  ,ige, 
its  growth  and  decay.  This  view  may  be  compared  with  Hegel's  trichotomy  and  with 
Schaffle's  evolution,  transvolution,  and  involution  ;  but  Vico  did  not  see,  as  Schiiffie 
did,  that  there  is  no  true  involution  in  the  social  organism  as  there  is  in  the  animal 
organism.  The  position  of  Letoumeau  (La  Sociolcgie  ifapres  Fethnographie,  p.  567) 
is  similar  to  that  of  Vico,  but  more  adequate.  Vico  regarded  the  history  of  Rome  as 
an  epitome  of  all  social  and  institutional  history,  and  took  that  history  idealized  and 
generalized  as  the  basis  of  his  system.  This  is  analogous  to  the  conception  of  Hackel, 
who  holds  that  the  evolution  of  the  individual  reproduces  the  evolution  of  the  species. 
Lili^nfeld  and  G.  Jager,  applying  the  principle  of  Hackel,  hold  that  the  historical 
development  of  a  people   presents   a  recapitulation   of    all   past  states  of    the  race. 
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Draper  holds  (Hist,  du  developp.  intell.  de  V Europe,  I.,  p.  24)  that  "  a  people  which  pos- 
sesses the  entire  and  continuous  history  of  its  civilization  [and  according  to  Vico  such 
was  Roman  history]  furnishes  a  safe  guide  in  the  search  for  the  genesis  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  other  peoples  which  have  insu65cient  documents."  Vico  recognized  the  close 
connection  of  the  elements  of  society  and  of  the  various  periods  of  history ;  aud 
humanity  appeared  to  him  less  as  an  aggregate  than  as  an  organism.  His  conception 
of  the  social  organism  is  not  wholly  clear ;  but  he  evidently  held  that  the  individuals 
composing  society  are  bound  together  in  vital  relationships,  as  has  been  held  by 
Spencer,  Schaffle,  and  Hackel.  He  recognized  the  fact  of  the  organic  development  of 
society  almost  as  clearly  as  Schaffle  did ;  and  he  held,  though  vaguely,  with  the  modem 
sociologists,  that  man  has  developed  through  the  struggle  for  existence  and  natural 
selection.  Hunger  and  sexual  passion  played  the  most  important  part  in  this  struggle. 
The  first  society  was  formed  by  marriage,  and  assured  not  only  the  propagation  of  the 
race,  but  the  establishment  of  a  community  of  ideas  and  customs ;  whence  larger 
groups  and  nations  were  formed  by  the  union  of  families.  In  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  latent,  and  consolidating  human  minds  and 
institutions  become  the  chief  facts  of  civilization.  Finally,  Vico  considered  the  course 
of  history  to  be  the  working  of  a  divine  plan.  God  governs  the  world,  and  the  divine 
ideas  are  manifested  through  human  action.  Yet,  as  Flint  has  shown  ("  G.  B.  Vico  ")' 
he  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  knowledge  of  the  first  cause  was  obtained  only  through 
knowledge  of  the  secondary  causes,  and  that  his  new  science  was  principally  an  expla- 
nation of  history  by  means  of  facts  strictly  human.  Here  he  was  in  agreement  with 
Kant,  who  said,  "  Individuals  and  nations,  while  they  follow  their  own  and  frequently 
conflicting  purposes,  are  yet  unconsciously  obedient  to  a  grand  design  of  nature." — 
F.  CosENTiNE,  "  La  teoria  dell'  evoluzione  sociale  nel  Vico  e  nei  modemi  sociologi,  in 
Rivista  Italiana  Di  Filosofia,  ]a.  and  F.,  1896. 

The  Moral  Aspects  of  Socialism. — In  spite  of  its  great  value,  "Some  Aspects 
of  the  Social  Problem,"  misrepresents  both  the  aims  and  methods  of  modem  social- 
ism. It  suggests  that  modem  socialism  rejects,  or  even  denies,  the  principle  that  social 
reform  must  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  character.  Socialism  does  lay  the 
emphasis  on  machinery,  but  it  is  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Its  dominant  idea  is 
that  of  conscious  "selection"  in  social  life,  and  it  endeavors  to  readjust  the  machinery 
of  industry  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  at  once  depend  upon  and  issue  in  a  higher  kind 
of  character  and  social  type  than  is  encouraged  by  the  conditions  of  ordinary  com- 
petitive enterprise.  The  older  socialism  rested  upon  ideas  of  retrogressive  rather  than 
of  progressive  selection.  Modem  socialism  recognizes  the  laws  of  social  develop- 
ment in  setting  itself  against  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  Utopias.  Its  whole  point 
is  the  recognition  by  society  of  its  interest  in  a  certain  type  of  character  and  quality 
of  existence.  Its  distinction  lies  in  its  clear  consciousness  of  the  end  to  be  attained 
and  its  conception  of  the  means  of  attaining  it.  The  means  are  the  collective  control 
or  collective  administration  of  certain  branches  of  industry.  A  competition  of  quality 
would  be  substituted  for  a  competition  regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  economic  problem  approached  from  the  side  of  consumption.  As  the 
state  raises  the  plane  of  competition  within  its  own  social  group,  it  raises  it  in  relation 
to  other  groups  of  the  wider  social  organism.  Socialism  implies  both  a  superior  moral 
idea  and  a  superior  method  of  business,  and  neither  can  work  without  the  other. 
Moral  ideas  must  at  least  have  a  basis  in  the  concrete  relations  of  life.  Individualistic 
organization  of  industry  does  not  extend  to  the  sense  of  duty  which  a  man  owes  to 
society^  at  large.  -Socialism  encourages  the  acquisition  of  property  in  proportion  to 
character  and  capacity,  and  in  so  far  as  it  serves  the  needs  of  individuality. — Sidney 
Ball,  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April   1896. 

Pestalozzi,  as  a  Philanthropist  and  Reformer. — The  schools  celebrate 
Pestalozzi  as  a  teacher ;  but  he  did  not  start  out  to  found  a  system  of  pedagogy.  He 
saw  ragged  children  wandering  about  at  Neuhof,  and  recognized  the  social  duty  of 
caring  for  those  whom  their  parents  had  neglected  or  abandoned.  He  became  the 
creator  of  the   education   of  such   children,   the   precursor  of  Demetz   and   Nichem. 
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Swiss  schools  for  neglected  and  delinquent  children  are  on  a  simple  family  plan,  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  vast  prison  and  asylum  systems  of  other  states,  and  the  ideas 

of  Pestalozzi  are  fruitful  in  his  own  land He   became  a  schoolmaster  that  he 

might  be  a  saviour.     "Through  all  my  life  I  desired  nothing  but  the  salvation  of  the 

people  whose  misery  I  saw  and  felt I  lived  for  vears  like  a  beggar  in  order  to 

learn  how  to  make  beggars  live  like  men Myself  sunk  in  trouble  I  learned  to 

understand  the  misery  of  the  people  more  deeply  than  a  fortunate  person  can  learn." 
Statesmanship  must  protect  society  from  thieves  and  murderers  by  preventive  educa- 
tion. The  inspiration  of  modem  pedagogy  is  greatly  due  to  philanthropy.  Revue 
p/nilmtiaire,  February  1896,  p.  287.  Fliegende  Blatter,  aus  dem  Rauhen  Hause, 
March  1896,  p.  118. 

The  Morality  that  is. — An  exposition  of  rationalistic  ethics.  When  one  lives 
with  other  people,  his  conduct  helps  and  hinders  them  in  various  ways  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  ends,  and  they  take  means  to  make  him  practice  the  acts  which  help, 
and  refrain  from  those  which  hinder  them  in  the  attainment  of  those  ends.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  and  accumulation  of  experience,  the  members  of  a  community  become  in 
a  measure  obedient  to  the  general  will.  The  individual  learns  to  anticipate  the 
community's  judgment,  and  to  judge  himself  by  the  same  standards  by  which  it  has 
long  since  judged  himself  and  others.  To  mark  for  social  regulation  acts  which  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  everybody  to  practice,  would  be  folly.  It  is  only  when  a  line  of 
conduct  is  repugnant  to  certain  individuals  that  they  need  be  forced  to  follow  it.  The 
individual's  desires  constitute  but  one  factor  in  shaping  his  activity.  Individual 
conduct  is  an  abstraction,  all  conduct  is  social.  The  many  prevail  over  the  few  and 
the  vitally  interested  over  the  feebly  interested.  Wrong  conduct  is  that  by  which  the 
agent  intends  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  society.  Aside  from  social  interference,  the 
individual  tends  to  profit  by  the  wrong  he  does  and  suffer  by  the  right;  to  profit  by  the 
right  other  people  do  and  suffer  by  the  wrong.  Society  and  not  the  individual  is  the 
ethical  unit.  As  from  the  truth  that  breathing  impure  air  is  injurious  there  arises  the 
precept  to  the  individual  not  to  breathe  impure  air,  so  from  the  truth  that  stealing  is 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  society  there  arises  the  precept  to  society,  "suppress  steal- 
ing;" and  the  command  from  society  to  the  individual  results  from  this,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  Social  morals  are  not  advisory  but  coercive.  There  is  then  no  reason  for 
confounding  the  moral  institutions  of  one  society  with  those  of  another,  and  almost 
everything  may  be  both  right  and  wrong.  Again,  acts  which  the  agent  can  perform 
on  his  own  account  are  outside  the  sphere  of  morals  altogether.  Thus  an  utter  conflict 
of  obligations  and  ideals  arises,  and  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  decision  between 
them. — Alfred  Hodder  in  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April  1896. 

Sociology  and  Democracy. — In  utilizing  the  generalizations  furnished  by  the 
social  sciences,  conjectures  are  formed  about  psychological  phenomena.  So  a  social 
psychology  is  built  up.  Many,  e.  g.,  Durkheim,  hold  that  in  association  the  individual 
ceases  to  think  and  act,  the  fusion  of  many  minds  giving  birth  to  a  psychical  indi- 
vidualit)-  of  a  new  kind.  Others,  as  Tarde,  hold  that  a  social  logic  which  is  not  our 
own  imposes  constraints  and  suggestions  upon  the  individual.  Durkheim  reasons  as 
if  the  customs  which  an  individual  adopts  from  birth,  which  he  has  not  formed,  exist 
apart  from  the  whole  series  of  individuals  who  adopt  them.  M.  Bougld  in  this  Revue 
has  applied  this  method  to  the  problem  of  democracy.  He  lays  down  the  theses: 
(l)  The  weakness  of  the  popular  intellect.  (2)  The  all-powerfulness  of  the  popular 
will.  "Popular  intellect"  and  "  popular  will  "  are  not  intelligible,  except  as  poetic 
metaphors.  "The  popular  will"  is  intelligible  only  if  by  it  is  meant  the  will  of  the 
totality  of  individuals  who  compose  society.  From  conference  and  conflict  of  opinions 
a  decision  may  be  reached  differing  from  any  single  opinion.  From  this  sociologists 
conclude  that  there  is  a  "  collective  spirit."  Yet  this  spirit  never  directs  the  pens  of 
secretaries  of  deliberative  assemblies  as  spirits  act  upon  mediums.  Majority  opinion 
conventionally  passes  for  general  opinion.  Without  giving  this  the  force  of  law,  the 
assembly  would  be  dissolved.  This  indicates  that  there  is  no  collective  spirit.  The 
mystic  virtue  of  association  appears  to  be  that  each  benefits  by  the  results  -collectively 
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acquired.  This  is  possible  through  division  of  labor.  And  division  of  labor  demands 
specialism.  The  collective  opinion  is  formed  not  by  fusion  of  individual  opinions,  but 
by  their  juxtaposition.  Democratic  self-government  may  be  compared  to  the  consul- 
tation of  stockholders  m  an  industrial  society.  To  say  that  democracies  are  intellec- 
tually impotent  is  to  argue  that  control  should  be  vested  in  the  cultured  classes.  But 
a  common  man  of  good  sense  may  be  more  competent  for  this  than  a  cultivated  man, 
as  parliamentary  journals  show.  The  problem  of  democracy  appears  to  be  a  very 
complex  aggregate  of  questions  of  economic  history,  sociology  and  politics,  of  positive 
and  ideal  right,  of  demographic  statistics,  and  of  general  civilization.  It  cannot  be 
treated  except  by  the  collaboration  of  a  multitude  of  special  sciences.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  this  sociology  is  not  able  to  touch.— Charles  Anders  :  '•  Sociologie  et 
democratie^^  in  Revue  tie  Metaphyiique  et  de  Morale^  March  1 896. 

Out-of-Work  Insurance. — A  notice  of  "  Zur  Frage  der  Arbeihlosenversicher- 
ung,"  by  Dr.  G.  Schanz  (Bamberg:  Buchner's  Verlag).  It  is  universally  recognized 
that  a  state  of  non-employment  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  from  which  the  laboring 
classes  suffer.  The  importance  of  out-of-work  insurance  ought  to  be  kept  before  us, 
so  that  an  insurance  organization  may  be  gradually  formed.  Every  experiment  thus 
far  shows  that  tremendous  difficulties  are  in  the  way.  The  book  gives  a  valuable  de- 
scription of  the  attempts  at  such  insurance  made  in  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Switz- 
erland and  France.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  attempts  at  compulsory  insurance  in 
Switzerland.  In  the  nature  of  things,  no  insurance  is  so  liable  to  misuse.  The  cost 
of  it  is  also  an  important  consideration.  The  author  proposes  a  peculiar  compulsory 
savings  organization  established  by  law,  through  which  tiie  laborer  can  make  provision 
for  cases  of  non-employment.  About  i  per  cent,  of  the  laborer's  wages  would  be 
required  to  maintain  it.  The  writer  has  doubtless  contributed  to  the  clearing  up  of 
the  question;  but  we  cannot  expect  any  plan  to  be  consummated  very  soon. —  Dr. 
WORISHOFFER ;  *^ Zitr  Frage  der  Arbeitslosen-Versicherung^^  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
gesainte  Staatswissenseha/t,  No.  2,  1 896. 

Rural  Banks. — One  of  the  means,  fostered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
France,  for  social  amelioration  is  the  institution  known  as  "Caisses  Rurales."  Founded 
some  sixty  years  ago  by  the  mayor  of  the  rural  commune  of  Baviere-Rhenane,  they 
were  received  with  great  favor  not  only  in  France  but  also  in  north  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Austria.  Their  development  was  quite  slow,  but  during  the  last  three  years  340 
of  these  banks  have  been  established  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Louis  Durand.  The 
purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  relieve  the  cultivator  from  the  burden  of  usury,  exacted 
by  the  money-lenders,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent.  Without  some  pecuniary 
resource,  the  cultivator  is  oftentimes  little  better  than  a  mendicant.  These  banks  are 
really  cooperative  civil  societies,  with  variable  capital  and  unlimited  responsibility. 
They  do  not  enter  into  general  commercial  transactions,  but  are  merely  local  collective 
or  cooperative  societies.  Their  unlimited  responsibility  is  thus  guarded,  and  in  the 
entire  sixty  years  no  person  has  lost  a  cent  through  these  banks.  The  ideal  is  the 
establishment  of  a  rural  or  workman's  bank  in  every  parish.  (Les  Caisses  Rurales,  by 
M.  DeCastelmore,  in  L' Association  Catholique  for  February  1896.) 

Old  Age  Pensions  for  Laborers. — The  current  agitation  for  the  pensioning 
of  invalid  and  aged  workmen  makes  pertinent  a  study  of  this  class.  Out  of  a  total 
Belgian  population  of  6,069,321  there  are  390,980  males  and  426,462  females  aged  55 
years  and  upwards.  Out  of  every  1000  inhabitants  there  are,  of  those  above  64  years 
of  age,  63  in  Belgium,  43  in  Germany,  34  in  Austria,  47  in  Switzerland,  44  in  England, 
68  in  France,  49  in  Italy,  54  in  Norway,  39  in  Victoria,  15  in  Queensland,  23  in  New 
Zealand,  29  in  Cape  Colony,  and  34  in  the  United  States.  In  Belgium  it  is  shown 
that  in  urban  groups  females  preponderate  both  in  the  old  age  group  (65  and  upwards) 
and  in  the  total  population,  while  in  rural  groups  the  reverse  is  true.  The  aged  are 
relatively  more  numerous  in  rural  than  in  urban  groups.  The  ratio  of  this  preponder- 
ance has  increased  in  Belgium  (1866-1890)  from  2  to  3  per  1000,  though  the  total 
proportion  of  aged  has  decreased  from  14.1  to  13.5  per  1000  during  the  same  period. 
Statistical  tables  are  given  showing  that  in  the  industries  less  of  those  over  60  years  of 
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age  are  found  than  in  any  other  branch  of  human  activity ;  thus,  in  Germany,  mines, 
industries,  construction,  etc.,  average  of  those  over  60  years  of  age  63  per  1000,  while 
the  ratio  for  the  entire  population  is  88  per  1000.  Fifty-seven  tables  summarize  an 
extensive  study  of  the  number  of  aged  workers,  as  to  sex,  as  to  various  countries,  in 
various  industries,  in  different  establishments  in  the  same  industry,  and  as  to  public 
charitable  assistance  of  the  aged.  The  exhaustive  investigation  justifies  the  following 
conclusions:  (i)  the  number  of  aged  workmen  is  not  very  considerable;  (2)  the  per- 
centage is  smaller  as  the  country  is  richer ;  (3)  the  proportion  of  aged  workmen  is 
greater  than  that  of  aged  workwomen  ;  (4)  that  numbers  of  aged  workmen  should  be 
relieved  from  their  work  before  the  time  to  die;  (5)  that  the  care  of  these  should  be  a 
public  charge.  (L'Age  des  Vieux  Ouvriers,  by  Louis  Varlez,  in  Revue  Sociale  el 
Politique,  Bruxelles,  December  1895.) 

Labor  in  Australia. — Political  history  in  Australia  now  starts  from  the  failure 
of  the  great  maritime  strike  in  1893,  and  the  resulting  formation  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labor  Parties,  which  now  either  control  or  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  The  movement  is  strongly  socialistic,  though  this  may  be  merely  a  char- 
acteristic and  not  the  end.  It  "  is  really  the  incoherent  upheaval  of  the  insurgent 
members  of  a  class,  and  is  the  result  of  the  advance  of  that  class  to  the  stage  of  self- 
consciousness.  Its  root  is  in  class  feeling  and  discontent  with  class  status."  The 
programme  of  the  Queensland  section,  representative  of  all  the  colonies,  is :  one  adult, 
one  vote  ;  land  and  income  tax ;  state  bank  ;  shops  and  factories  act ;  eight  hours'  day 
where  practicable;  referendum  and  initiative;  taxation  of  every  person  according  to 
ability  to  pay ;  the  state  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  ;  the  state  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage;  free  railways ;  free  administration  of  justice.  (The  Labor  Party  in  Queensland, 
by  Anton  Bertram,  in  T/ie  Contemporary  Review,  March  1896.) 

Socialism  and  the  Agrarian  Question. — With  the  laborers  in  the  centralized 
industries  socialism  has  won  its  case ;  it  has  now  to  win  the  fields.  The  last  German 
Socialist  Congress  gave  its  attention  to  the  agrarian  problem.!  Where  the  land  is  held  by 
small  proprietors,  as  in  France  and  Switzerland,  socialism  can  make  no  headway.  But 
where  it  is  monopolized,  the  peasants  form  the  advance  guard  of  the  revolutionary 
army.  In  some  of  these  countries,  as  Sicily  and  Hungary,  their  misery  is  frightful. 
Through  possibility  of  unlimited  indebtedness  the  German  peasant  is  exploited.  The 
agrarian  question  is  a  most  prominent  one  in  German  politics.  But  the  parties  cannot 
agree  within  themselves  as  to  the  proper  solution.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  Socialist 
party,  led  by  Bebel,  believe  in  the  nationalization  of  the  soil  as  the  only  remedy. 
Others,  led  by  Volmar,  consider  this  a  far  distant  ideal  and  .stake  all  upon  transitory 
measures.  The  committee  appointed  at  the  Erfurt  meeting  in  1894,  when  the  Volmar 
faction  prevailed,  recommended  to  the  Breslau  Congress  the  following  platform  : 

1.  The  suppression  of  all  agrarian  hereditary  services. 

2.  Maintenance  and  extension  of  proprietorship  of  the  land  by  communes,  prov- 
inces, etc.,  under  national  control. 

3.  Renting  of  these  lands  to  syndicates  of  small  farmers. 

4.  Retaining  of  mortgages  by  the  state. 

5.  Credit  organized  by  the  state  for  communes  that  desire  to  undertake  cultivation. 

6.  Insurance  against  fire,  insurance  of  crops  and  cattle  by  the  state. 

7.  Maintenance  of  the  right  to  cut  fuel  and  of  idle  pasturage  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  commune. 

8.  The  cultivator's  right  to  hunt  on  hired  land  as  well  as  on  land  possessed ;  and 
indemnity  to  the  cultivator  for  havoc  committed  by  game. 

The  programme  was  rejected  as  neglecting  the  interest  of  the  proletariat,  and 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  exploiter,  and  the  programme  of  nationalization  adopted. 
The  agrarian  propaganda  is  for  the  socialist  a  necessity  and  a  duty.  But  will  he  suc- 
ceed by  expropriating  their  property,  for  the  peasant  loves  the  soil  ?  This  is  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  the  one  which  is  dividing  the  German  socialists.  (La 
Question  Agrarie  et  le  Congres  de  Breslau,  by  Hubert  Langerock,  in  La  Revue 
Socialiste,  February  1896.) 
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Two  New  Social  Departures  in  England. — These  are  the  {ounding  of  the 

Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed,  and  the  holding  of  the  first  International 
Cooperative  Congress.  In  the  first  were  present  twenty-six  representatives  of 
employers  and  forty-seven  of  workmen.  The  object  of  the  Union  is  the  promotion  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the  two  parties,  promotion  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, the  discussion  and  suggestion  of  means  for  bettering  the  condition  of  labor  with- 
out detriment  to  business,  and  the  publication  of  the  results  of  experience  in  this 
direction.  This  movement  has  grown  out  of  the  successful  experience  of  the  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration.  Sixty-eight  of  these  boards  dealt  with  1440  cases  in 
l8g3 — later  reports  being  incomplete.  These,  however,  are  only  palliatives.  The 
only  solution  of  this  great  problem  lies  in  some  form  of  cooperation.  The  International 
Cooperative  Alliance  marks  not  only  a  new  epoch  in  this  great  struggle,  but  introduces 
a  new  principle  into  trade — a  moral  one.  The  objects  of  the  alliance  are  :  (i)  to  make 
known  the  cooperators  of  each  country  and  their  work  to  the  cobperators  of  all  other 
countries;  (2)  to  elucidate  by  international  discussion  and  correspondence  the  nature 
of  true  cooperative  principles;  (3)  to  establish  commercial  relations  between  the 
cooperatives  of  different  countries  for  their  mutual  advantage.  (Two  New  Social 
Departures,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  March  1896. 

Facilitation  of  Marriage  in  France  and  Belgium. — The  agitation  for  this 
reform  began  to  bear  fruit  in  the  modification  of  the  Belgian  code  in  1887.  Several 
points  have  since  been  gained  ;  for  example,  such  as  lowering  the  age  at  which  con- 
sent of  parents  is  necessary,  and  simplifying  many  of  the  civil  requirements.  The 
immediate  aim  of  the  reform  is  now  to  lower  the  age  at  which  the  consent  of  parents 
is  necessary  from  twenty-five  years  to  twenty-one,  for  the  man,  as  it  already  has  been 
for  the  woman,  and  to  make  the  consent  of  the  father  alone  essential  instead  of  that 
of  both  parents.  The  same  reforms  are  advocated  in  France,  but  with  less  success. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  given  to  them  more  consideration.  These 
reforms  are  chiefly  to  benefit  the  laboring  classes,  since  economic  conditions  frequently 
prevent  the  necessary  consent  from  being  given.  Moral  gains  are  hoped  for  as  well, 
in  the  decrease  of  illegitimacy  and  "parisian  marriages."  (Les  Projects  de  Reforms 
pour  Faciliter  le  Marriage  en  France  et  en  Belgique,  by  H,  Lesur-Bernard,  in 
La  Reform  Sociale  for  March  1896.) 

Social  Science  as  Based  on  the  Method  of  Observation. — A  forty-page 
dialogue,  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation  to  the  younger  generation  of  students,  gives  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  positive  method  as  held  by  Le  Play.  The 
substance  of  the  article  is  that  such  a  method  forms  the  only  scientific  basis  for  a 
social  science.  Not  but  that  the  results  of  such  a  method  need  to  be  rectified  and 
modified  from  time  to  time,  but  the  method  of  observation  forms  the  only  means  (or 
doing  this.  By  this  method  errors  are  eliminated  as  far  as  they  can  be  by  fallible  men. 
This  methodic  study  is  limited  to  actually  existing  societies;  one  cannot  apply  it 
retrospectively  to  societies  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  as  a  zoologist  may  use  palaeon- 
tology. But  it  is  not  the  inexactitudes  of  the  past  that  so  trouble  us :  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  modem  life  that  we  desire.  Social  progress  is  not  realized  by  movement  according 
to  abstract  principles ;  and  the  educated  youth  of  today  need  to  recognize  not  only  this 
truth,  but  also  the  positive  one — the  need  of  exact  investigation  and  social  activity 
based  upon  the  results  of  this  investigation.  (La  Science  Sociale  et  la  Jeunesse  Lettree 
du  Jour;  anonymous,  in  La  Science  Ss^'a/f, February  1896.) 

Tendencies  in  Penology. — In  general,  these  are  "to  strengthen  repressive 
action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  more  humanity  in  the  laws,  to  ask  for 
indulgence  rather  than  vigor,  without  abandoning  any  of  the  indispensables  of  social 
order,  to  revive  in  the  soul  of  the  criminal  and  the  delinquent  the  notion  of  right,  of 
duty  and  of  justice."  Perversity  is  coming  to  be  considered  as  an  exception. 
Environment,  as  a  cause  of  and  a  remedy  for  crime,  is  being  taken  more  fully  into 
account.  The  interrelations  of  social  problems  is  recognized,  and  societary  investiga- 
tions of  a  wide  scope  are  now  made  preliminary  to  theories  concerning  penology. 
This  also  necessitates  the  marked  tendency  towards  specialization.     The  question  of 
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classification  is  fundamental,  both  in  regard  to  crime  and  in  regard  to  criminals. 
This  latter  is  of  recent  development.  Criminal  anthropology  is  receiving  much 
attention,  but  its  results  are  inconclusive.  However,  one  of  its  methods,  anthropometry, 
is  proving  of  great  value  for  individual  identification.  Another  marked  tendency  is 
the  treatment  of  crime  as  a  general  rather  than  as  a  local  disease,  and  the  application 
of  general  rather  than  local  remedies.  The  centralized  system  of  administration  has 
resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  of  crime  in  European  countries.  In  general,  this  shows 
that  criine  is  being  regarded  less  as  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  more  as  one  against 
civilization.  There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  need  of  manual  labor  in  prisons  as 
an  element  of  order,  of  hygiene,  and  of  moral  power.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to 
give  the  prisoner  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  More  reliance  is  being  placed 
upon  moral  than  upon  physical  force  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  pre- 
dominant appeal  is  to  hope  rather  than  to  fear.  Probationary  laws  for  first  offenders 
and  indeterminate  sentences  are  coming  into  general  acceptance.  The  underlying 
thought  now  is,  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  (Tendencies  in 
Penology,  by  Samuel  J.  Barrows  in  The  New  World  for  March  1896.) 

Results  of  German  Compulsory  Insurance.— The  summary  of  the  Accident 
Insurance  for  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows  : 

1891     1892    1893     1894     1895 

Fresh  accidents  reported 225.337    236,265    264,130    282,982    309,648 

Fresh  accidents  entailing  compensation.     51,209      55,654      62,729      69,619      79,954 

Fresh  accidents  which  proved  fatal 6,428       5,911        6,336       6,361        6,280 

Fresh  accidents  which  resulted  in  total 

and  permanent  disability 2,595        2,664        2,507        1,748        2,129 

The  total  number  insured  in  1894  was  18,191,747,  insured  by  112  (64  industrial 
and  48  agricultural)  corporations  of  employers  (Benifsgenossenschaften).  The  num- 
ber who  received  compensation  for  accidents  was  369,903,  and  the  total  amount  of 
compensation  paid  was  511,070,087  (in  round  numbers).  The  number  insured  under 
the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance  during  1894  was  11,510,000.  The  total  number 
of  old  age  pensioners  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  183,168,  33,442  being  added  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  invalidity  pensioners  was  71,755,  44,397  being  added  during 
the  year.  The  total  number  of  pensioners  in  this  group  was  254,923,  receiving  in  all 
88,500,000  (round  numbers).  For  1895  'be  total  number  of  old  age  pensioners  was 
217,600,  and  of  invalid  pensioners  was  130,900,  receiving  in  round  numbers  810,500,- 
000.  The  last  full  report  for  insurance  against  sickness  is  for  the  year  1893.  There 
were  then  insured  7,106,804,  and  the  total  insurance  paid  was,  in  round  numbers, 
825,500,000,  paid  on  2,794,027  cases  of  sickness.  On  an  average  from  1888  to  1893, 
there  were  35.4  cases  of  sickness  per  100  members  of  both  sexes  per  annum.  The 
cases  of  sickness  were  more  numerous  among  male  than  among  female  members,  the 
corresponding  numbers  for  the  two  sexes  being  36.6  and  31.0  respectively.  The 
average  number  of  days  sickness  per  member  per  annum  was  5.9,  the  rate  for  males 
being  again  higher  than  for  females,  viz.,  6.0  compared  with  5.5.  The  figures  do  not 
include  confinements.  (Latest  Results  of  the  Working  of  the  German  Insurance  Laws, 
in  The  Labor  Gazette  for  February  and  March  1896.) 
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I.  TECHNICAL  SOCIOLOGY. 

(The  facts  for  most  of  the  characterizations  below  were  obtained  directly  from  thi  editors.  The 
characterizations  of  those  for  which  no  such  information  has  been  received  are  based  on  inspection  of  the 
files  and  secondary  information.    Characterizations  of  the  second  class  are  bracketed). 

Annales  de  I'lnstitute  des  Sciences  Sociales:— [First  Number,  June  1894. 
Irregular.  Second  year  begins  with  January  1896.  Per  year  300  pp.  6  fr.  11  rue 
Ravenstein,  Brussels.  Managing  editor,  E.  Vinck,  rue  de  Keyenveld,  106.  Numbers 
thus  far  seem  to  be  devoted  largely  to  the  philosophy  and  practical  aspects  of  the 
social  sciences.] 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.— First 

number,  July  1890.  Bi-monthly  with  supplements.  During  first  year  was  issued  quar- 
terly. '3  numbers  per  volume,  600  pp.  Present  volume  (January  i8g6)  is  No.  7.  $6 
Amencan  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Station  B.,  Philadelphia.  Back 
numbers  complete,  gi  each.  Editor-in-chief,  RoUin  P.  Falkner;  Associate  editors, 
Edmund  J.  James  and  Emory  R.  Johnson.  Official  organ  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  Aims  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  political  and  social 
science.     Valuable  for  reviews,  reports,  etc. 

La  Reforme  Sociale,  (Bulletin  de  la  PaixSociale,  fondeepar  F.LePlay.): 

First  Number  January  1891.     Two  numbers   per  month.     12   numbers  per  volume. 

1000  pp.  Present  volume  (January  1896)  is  No.  I  in  4th  series,  31  in  the  collection. 
25  fr.  56  me  de  Seine,  Paris.  Back  numbers  complete.  Edited  by  A.  Delaire  and  T. 
Cazajeux  ;  1 88 1-9  edited  by  E.  Demoulins.  Organ  of  the  Soci^t^  d'  Economic  Sociale. 
Aims  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  social  science  using  the  method  of  scientific  observa- 
tion. Aims  always  to  sustain  and  display  the  method  laid  down  by  LePlay.  Its  most 
striking  peculiarity  consists  in  its  rigorous  carrying  out  of  the  method  of  observation 
and  collection  of  facts,  rejecting  all  a  priori  theories. 

Revue  Sociale  et  Politique: — First  number,  January  1891.  6  numbers  per 
year,  400  pp.  Present  (January  1896)  is  its  sixth  year,  14  fr.  Hotel  Ravenstein,  Brus- 
sels. Back  numbers  complete.  Vols.  1-3  25  fr.  each;  others  at  subscription  price. 
Edited  by  Chas  H.  LaFontaine  and  G.  Oriet.  Till  1894  was  the  organ  of  the  Soci^t^ 
d'Etudes  Sociales  et  Politiques.  Now  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bureau  Internation- 
ale de  Sociologie.  Aims  to  cover  the  whole  of  social  life  as  it  is  classified  in  Dewey's 
Decimal  Classification  under  Nos.  300-399.  Beginning  with  1896  the  editors  contem- 
plate devoting  the  entire  space  to  indication  of  facts  and  cataloguing  them  under  the 
Decimal  System. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie:— [First  number,  January  1893.  Monthly. 
Present  (January  1896)  is  4th  year;  20  fr.  Girard  et  Brierie,  16  rue  Soufflot,  Paris. 
Published  under  direction  of  Ren^  Worms,  General  Secretary  of  the  Institute  Interna- 
tionale de  Sociologie,  of  which  society  the  review  is  the  organ.  Aims  at  the  scientific 
exposition  of  sociology.  Devotes  considerable  space  to  articles  bearing  on  theory  and 
methodology,  but  more  to  the  discussion  of  social  facts.  Its  chronicle  of  social  move- 
ments is  a  valuable  feature.] 
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Rivista  Internazionale  di  Scienze  Sociale  Discipline  Ausiliarie: — First 
Number,  January  1893.  Monthly.  4  numbers  per  vol.,  650  pp.  Present  volume  (Jan- 
uary 1896)  is  No.  10.  25  fr.  Via  Torre  Argentina,  16  Palazzo  Sinibad,  Rome.  Kack 
numbers  complete,  10  fr.  per  vol.  Edited  by  Professor  Salvatore  Talamo.  Organ  of 
the  Union  Cattolica  per  gli  Studi  Sociali  in  Italie.  A  Catholic  magazine  devoted  to 
social  science  in  its  various  aspects,  moral,  historical,  religious,  etc.  Aims  at  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  by  the  application  of  Catholic  principles.  Is  especially  valuable  for 
its  monthly  review  of  articles  in  all  languages. 

Rivista  di  Sociologia: — [First  number,  May  1894.  Monthly.  12  numbers  per 
volume,  1000  pp.  15  fr.  per  year,  M.  Remo  Sandron,  Paterme,  Sicily.  Back  numbers 
complete.  Edited  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Flamingo,  Professor  Sergi,  and  Professor 
Tangorra.  An  exponent  of  scientific  sociology  as  based  on  biology.  But  its  columns 
are  open  to  writers  of  all  schools.  In  economics  it  advocates  laissez  faire.  Is  an 
anti-Christian  review.] 

Rivista  de  Derechio  y  de  Sociologia: — [Volume  I.,  January-July  1895;  740  pp. 
Madrid,  Spain.  Aims  to  condense  in  one  publication  juridical  and  social  movements 
in  Spain  and  abroad.  Will  remain  neutral  as  to  parties  and  schools.  (Numbers  of 
this  have  not  been  received.    The  above  is  taken  from  a  notice  in  a  French  magazine)]. 

La  Science  Sociale: — [First  number,  January  1876.  Monthly.  2  vols,  per 
year  ;  25  fr.  Firman  Didot  et  Cie,  56  rue  Jacob,  Paris.  Back  numbers  complete,  20 
vols.,  180  fr.  "Movement  Sociale,"  4  years,  18  fr.  Edited  by  Edmond  Demoulins. 
Organ  of  the  Younger  School  of  LePlay's  followers,  who  use  the  method  of  observa- 
tion, but  do  not  adhere  closely  to  LePlay's  program.  Like  the  Reforme  Sociale  it  is 
especially  valuable  for  analysis  of  social  facts.  The  department,  "  Movements 
Sociale,"  occupying  25  pages  in  each  issue,  is  a  very  valuable  feature.  It  is  paged 
separately  and  the  back  numbers  are  sold  separately  as  noticed  above.] 

Zietschrift  fUr  Social  und  Wirtschafts  Geschichte: — Vols,  i  and  2,  1893-4, 
3  numbers  per  year.  Vol.  3,  1895,  4  numbers.  Double  numbers  sometimes  issued  and 
publication  deferred.  Each  vol.  500  pp.  12  marks  per  year,  Emile  Felber,  Weimar, 
Germany,  Vol.  I  and  2.  6  m,  each,  C.  H.  Moler,  Freiburg,  Germany.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Bauer  (Brunn)  and  Dr.  Ludo  Morris  Hartmann  (Vienna).  Purely  of  a  histor- 
ical character.  Aims  to  deal  with  the  economic  conditions  of  all  times  and  nations. 
Will  refrain  from  discussing  economics  and  social  politics  of  the  present.  The  bibli- 
ography aims  to  render  other  books  and  essays  of  a  similar  nature  more  accessible  to 
readers. 

Journal  of  Social  Science: — [First  number,  1869.  i  number  every  year ;  occa- 
sionally 2  numbers  per  year.  Last  number  (1895)  was  ^^^  iTA-  £l-00  per  number.  Dam- 
rell  &  Upham,  Boston.  Edited  by  B.  F.  Sanborn,  General  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
Concord,  Mass.  Numbers  I,  3,  4,  8,  9,  were  out  of  print  in  1891.  Price  of  other  back 
numbers.  Si. 50  each.  The  official  organ  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 
Contains  the  most  important  of  the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Saratoga.  The  work  of  the  Association  is  at  present  along  four  lines:  Education, 
Health,  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Economy.  Most  of  the  papers  are  by  workers  of 
established  reputation.  The  series  forms  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  on  practical 
social  questions. 
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Trade-Unions: 
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SS.,  Mr. 
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Adams,  John,  264 

Addams,  Jane,  536-550  ar 

Agriculture,  cause  of  unsatisfactory  condition  of, 

in  U.  S.,  549 
A.  I.  C.  P.  Notes.  644 
d'Albert,  17 
Altruism,  origin  of  word,  16;  social  influence  of, 

530;  limitations  of,  634 
d'Amalius,  338 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,    its  aim   and 

methods,  13 
Ampere,  17 

ANAKCm*.   Anarchy  or  Government^  498-499  bk 
Anders,  Charles,  798 
Andree,  439 
Anguilli,  352 
Annates  de  ^Institute  des  Sciences   Soeia/es, 

Anthropology,  how  related  to  history,  41 ;  defini- 
tion of  term,  46;  includes  sociology,  46;  prac- 
tical application  of,  47;  in  college  courses,  48; 
and  study  of  law,  49;  character  of,  436,  742, 
745;  classified  by  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington,  436;  relation  of,  to  sociology,  437; 
man  compared  with  other  animals,  427  ;  origin  of 
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mal, 433;  somatic  anthropology,  435;  main  task 
of,  435  ;  limitations  of  craniometry,  436;  defect  of 
Lombroso's  theory,  438 ;  primary  end  of,  439 ; 
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visions of,  7^3  ;  natural  history  of  man,  742 ;  ori- 
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Anzilotti,  Dionysius,  348 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  608 

Arbitration,  Congress  of,  391 

Aristotle.  74,   151,  433 

Arnold,  Matthew,  301 

Art,  nature  of,  445  ;  for  art  vs.  science  see  Scibncb 

Arturaro,  349 

Ashley,  J.  M.,  709 

Association,  reality  of  to  modem  men,  i ;  popular 
philosophy  of,  3;  problems  of,  106;  not  limited 
to  man,  437,  433;  as  effect  and  cause  of  brain 
development,  433,  746;  is  the  true  province  of 
sociology,  447  ;  no  race  without,  746 

Associations,  Place  and  Function  of  Volun- 
tary Associations,  327-334  ar.,  intellectual  and 
moral  in  America,  337;  voluntary  associations 
distinguished,  338 ;  test  of  association,  518. 

Augustine,  190,  606 

Aveling,  Edward,  it 

Aviccbron,  336 


Bacon,  Francis,  335,  474,  481, 
Bacon,  Roger,  474 
Baer,  Von,  477 
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BertolinI,  346 

Bertram,  Anton,  798 

Beyschlag,  360 

Biddle,  Jacob  A.,  503 

Bierbower,  53 

Bill  of  Rights,  influence  of  on  state  constitutions. 
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Bismarck,  161,  677 

Blackmar,  F.  W.,  693 
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Bodio,  Ltiigi,  793 
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Bonnet,  477 

Booth,  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington,  793 

Bosanquct,  Bernard,  330  ok 

Botany,  value  of  study  of,  21 ;  relation  to  biology 
20 

Bougie,  797 

Bowen,  Lord  Justice,  658,  659 

Bradley,  J.,  658 

Braga,  348,  351 

Bnganti,  Pilippo,  337 

Bright,  John,  393 

Broadus,  184,  463 

Broca,  Paul,  426 

Brockway,  791 

Brooks,  John  Graham,  648 
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Bticher,  726 

Buffon.  435,  475 
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Bureau  of  Am.  Repubucs,  365 

Burk,  C.  F.,  591 

Business,  Private  Business  is  a  Public  Trusty 
276-289  ar.;  Business  Men  and  Social  Tkeo' 
rists,  385-397,  ar.;  business  man's  idea  of 
business,  387 ;  business  men  as  leaders  in  social 
experiments,  392;  ethics  of,  392 


Cabelli,  Aristide,  340 

Calvin,  John,  190 

Campanella,  337 

Capital,  modem  ma<ising  of,  34,  211;  tyranny  of , 
34 ;  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  210;  a  friend 
of  progress,  C78 ;  in  modem  society,  650;  evils 
due  to  interest  on,  650;  interest  ana  capital,  652. 

Carle,  Giuseppi,  340,  346 

Carlylc,  224,  353,  390,  650 

Castelmorc,  M.  de,  798 

Cases  Cited,  398,  399,  404,  405,  423,  658,  659,  660, 
664,  667,  668,  66g,  670,  671 

Causation,  universality  of,  132;  misapprehension 
of,  results  in  pessimism  or  optimism,  132 

Cazajeux,  T.,  802 

Census,  constitutional  authority  for  the  U.  S.,  346 ; 
census  schedules,  1790-1890,  348 

Cesca,  346 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  593 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  793 

Charttv.  State  of  previous  to  present  century,  710 ; 
state  aid  to  private,  711 ;  chanties  in  New  York, 
713 

Charles  I,  412 

Charles,  Thomas,  589 

Chicago,  lack  of  municipal  cooperation  in,  pre- 
vious to  World's  Fair,  79 

Child  Saving.  The  Michigan  System  of  Child 
Saving,  710-34,  ar.;  working  of  the  children's 
law  in  New  York,  713;  experience  of  California, 
713;  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  714;  number  of 
dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  U.  S.,  715; 
leading  institutions  in  Michigan,  715;  descrip- 
tion ofthc  system,  716;  result  of  trie  work,  719; 
Michigan  laws  in  favor  of  child  saving,  721 ; 
chief  cause  of  success  of  the  Michigan  system, 
723;  requisites  for  the  adoption  of  the  system, 
723  ;  child  saving  in  Paris,  794 

Christ,  j(r^  Christian  Sociologv 

Christian  Socialism,  English  and  American 
Christian  Socialism,  50-^8.  ar.;  origin  and 
methods  of,  50^  indefiniteness,  51 ;  unchristian 
Christian  Socialism,  53 ;  unsocial  Christian 
Socialism,  55;  compared  with  socialism,  56,  60, 
63,64;  cooperative  aspect,  57-60;  ideals,  58,  67 

Christian  Sociology.  Christian  Sociology,  t<i-'i% 
ar,  I  i8»-^  ar,  II  359-80  ar..  Ill  457^2  ar. 
IV  604-617  ar,  V,  771-8^  ar.\  appropriate  use 
of  term,  69;  Christ  a  sociologist,  73  ;  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  studied  inductively,  73 ; 
value  of  the  narrative  of  Jesus'  life,  76 ;  New 
Testament  valuable  for  social  ideals,  77; 
Christ  the  saviour  of  society  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual, 17^;  of  the  soul  as  well  as  body,  185; 
altruism  inculcated,  193 ;  the  conceptions 
kingdom  of  God  and  Son  of  God,  and  their 
significance  for  present  society,  yjd;  the  new 
society  not  confined  to  the  church,  380;  ideas 
of  Jesus  as  to  marriage  and  divorce,  457-465; 
as  to  the  status  of  women,  463-467;  on  sanc- 
tity of  childhood,  469;  on  nlial  obedience, 
-j7o;  universal  applicability  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing 469,  471 ;  review  of  Craft's  Practicable 
Christian  Sociology,  495-496;  relation  of 
to  sociology,  509;  respect  of  early  Christians 
for  established  order,  604;  are  cnarged  with 
responsibility  for  evils  of  the  time,  606;  the 
Bible  as  authority  in  political  a^airs,  606; 
the   "two  swords,'    607;     the  contest   between 


Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV,  607;  the  Bible 
and  war,  608;  Jesus  taught  no  system  of 
politics,  609;  discussion  of  "Render  unto 
Caesar,"  etc.,  611 ;  Jesus  not  a  political 
reformer,  612 ;  was  neither  anarchist,  nor 
socialist,  614,  616 ;  his  teaching  an  idea) 
basis,  617;  Christ  as  an  economist,  772;  pas- 
sages against  wealth,  773-777;  wealth  good,i  f 
well  used,  778,  784;  Jesus  never  an  ascetic, 
780;  similarities  of  his  doctrine  to  that  of 
socialists,  780J  differences,  782;  his  teaching 
as  to  communism  doubtful,  782;  did  not  favor 
equal  division  of  products  or  condemn  com- 
petition, 783 

Church,  the,  and  the  national  conscience,  170 ;  detri  - 
mental  influence  of  labor  churches,  171 ;  enumer- 
ation of  churches,  census  of  1850,  253 ;  church  in 
present  society,  583 ;  social  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  652 ;  rural  banks  fostered  by  Roman 
Catholic,  798 

Cimballi,  34JS 

City  Missions,  politics  and,  793 

Civic  Federation.  The  Ctvic  Federation  of 
ChicaQ}^  79-103  ar.;  its  significance,  80;  its 
constitution,  81 ;  its  work :  r«:laiming  the  Lake 
Front,  81 ;  joint  committee  for  municipal  im- 
provement, 82;  subcommittees  and  their  work, 
83)  legislation  proposed,  83;  defeat  of  the 
"boodle  ordinances,  '  83;  election  frauds  pre- 
vented, 84 ;  report  of  the  industrial  committee, 
85  ;  the  Central  Relief  Association,  86 ;  report  of 
committee  on  morals,  86;  on  nlucation,  87; 
origin  Civic  Federation,  88  ;  elements  of  strength, 
93  ;  character  of  committee  reports,  loi ;  reasons 
of  its  success,  102 

Civilization,  productof  meliorism  not  of  optimism, 
1^8;  review  of  Simcox's  Primitive  Civiliza- 
tions, 504-508 

Civil  Service  in  Chicago,  645 

Clarke,  Matthew  St.  Clair,  265 

Classes,  fundamental  grievance  of,  282 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  460 

Cleveland,  Grover,  163,  664 

Cohn,  Gustav,646 

Colajanni,  344,  345.349 

Commerce,  advantage  of  freedom  in,  227,  251,  255, 
257)  259;  Senate  report  on,  273 

Comte,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22,  23,  36,  27,  197,  303, 
301.317.340,343,  347.  35°.  432,  434)  474.  475. 
476,    486,    584,  636 

Congresses,  see  Societies 

Conn,  C.  G.,  695 

Consular  Reports,  264 

Continental  Congress,  journals  of,  263 

Contracts,  the  non-inviolability  of,  667,  668,  669, 
670;  as  to  lotteries,  670;  as  to  wages,  671,  as  to 
futures,  671 

Converse,  463 

Cooly,  J.,  404 

Cooperation,  report  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  Credit  Associations  in  Europe,  268;  syndicates 
in  France,  643  ;  cooperative  associations  in  Ger- 
many, 649 ;  International  Cooperative  Congress, 
800 

Cordano,  336 

Corporations,  duty  of  government  towards,  398; 
semi -public  distinguished,  399,  400;  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  public,  399;  social  value  of  semi- 
public,  400;  true  character  of,  401;  function  in 
the  state,  402;  ethical  relation  to  state,  403;  are 
servants  not  masters,  402,  403  ;  exclusive  grants 
are  subject  to  right  of  eminent  domain,  404 ;  lack 
of  standards  of  judgment  as  to,  405;  irresponsi- 
bility of,  405;  need  of  public  education  as  to, 
406 ;  need  of  rational  legislation  on,  407 

Cosentine,  F.,  796 

Cousin,  M.,  340,  341 

Coxe,  Tench,  261 
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Crafts,  Wilbur  F.,  494-496,  hk 

Criminologv.  Politics  and  CriM^",  290-308  ar.; 
publications  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  on, 
366;  Influence  of  corrupt  officials  on  criminal 
classes,  290;  of  unenforced  laws,  291 ;  responsi- 
bility of  the  community  for  crimes,  297 ;  defini- 
tion of  criminal  anthropolo^,  785;  classes  of 
criminals,  785;  efficac>*  of  repressive  measures, 
785;  crime  not  decreasing,  786;  substitutes  for 
repression,  786;  relation  to  sociology,  787; 
increase  of  crime,  791 

Criiger,  Hans,  649,  650 

Cultivation  of  Vacant  Citv  Lots,  644 

Culture,  many  paths  lead  to,  125 

Cuvier,  338 


Dante,  608 

Darcy,  661 

Darwin,  Charles,  11,  200,  201,  196,  47^,  616 

Dawson,  W.H.,  674 

Deaf,  invention  of  language  for,  593 

Defectives,  dependents  and  delinquents,  enu- 
merated in  census  of  1830,  1840,  1850, 1880,  251, 
252.  255 ;  environment  as  a  cause  of,  277 

Dc  Greef,  336,  350,  439,  474,  480,  482,  483,  486, 
487 

Dehon,  L.,  650 

Delaire,  A.,  802 

Delfico,  339 

Delitzsch,  183 

Democracy,  and  oligarchy,  38;  its  advance,  38; 
demands  self-control,  38;  and  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, 299;  and  sociology,  797 

Demoulins,  Edmond,  646,  802,  803 

Descartes,  12,  335,  474 

De  I'ocqueville,  327,  335 

Dc  Wette,  676 

Dike,  Samuel  W.,  214,  215,  465,  642 

DoUinger,  460 

Domestic  Labor,  A  Belated  Industry,  536-550 
ar.;  ideas  of  mistress  vs.  those  of  servant,  540; 
domestic  labor  vs.  factory  labor,  539,  541,  544, 
545;  isolation  of  domestic  laborer,  538,  539,  544, 
545;  adoption  of  business  methods  in  domestic 
life  recommended,  546; 

Draper,  796 

Drummond,  Henry,  460 

Durand,  Louis,  798 

Durlcheim,  446,  448,  797 

Diising,  726 

DussELDORF,  Mothcr-housc  for  deaconesses  at, 679 

Dwight,  Timothy,  249 

Dyer,  Henry,  218-228  bk.y  391 


Economics,  place  in  hierachy  of  the  sciences,  19; 
originates  with  the  physiocrats,  20 ;  how  related 
to  sociology,  22;  for  economic  ideas  of  Christ 
see  Christian  Scctology. 

Edersheim,  460,  610 

Education.  The  American  University,  113-131 
ar.;  independence  of  the  American  University, 
114 ;  transmission  of  knowledge  not  the  sole 
function  of  the  teacher,  116;  scholastic  educa- 
tion vs.  modem  education,  117;  evolution  the 
finishing  blow  of  scholasticism,  ti8;  nature  and 
cause  of  Germany's  preeminence,  118;  Germany, 
the  teacher,  dates  from  Kant  and  Lessing,  119; 
method  the  ultimate  end  of  teaching,  121  ;  op- 
portunity for  investigation,  123;  advantage  of 
union  of  graduate*  and  undergraduaics,  124; 
duty  of  the  university  to  the  people,  126;  statis- 
tics of,  in  census  of  1840, 1850,251,252  ;  publica- 
tions of  the  United  States  Bureau  of,  266;  report 
of  Department  of  Labor  on  industrial,  271 ;  crit- 
icism among  professors,  396;  nature  nf,  444; 
scholarship  not  to  be  divorced  from  action,  564; 


influence  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Lcssing  and  Goethe, 
586;  intellectual  pleasure  the  highest,  604; 
knowledge  of  environment  the  chief  end  of,  74a : 
students  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  end 
and  trend  of  all  science,  744 

Edwards,  47 

Elective  Franchise,  in  United  States,  29 

Elizabeth,  411,  661,  668 

Employers,  organization  among,  392 ;  meanest 
sets  the  pace,  394 

Environment,  knowledge  of,  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
cation, 742 

Ep^e,  AbW  r,  593 

Espinas,  350 

Ethics,  ethical  motive  not  intellectual,  312;  eth- 
ical progress  not  synonymous  with  intellectual, 
312 ;  conflict  between  individual  and  social,  53a ; 
nature  and  utility  of  pleasure  and  pain,  621  ; 
nature  of  the  good,  622 ;  ethical  end  is  maximum 
enjoyment,  622;  least  refined  pleasures  the  most 
essential,  622;  scale  of  pleasures.  625;  pleasure 
and  pain  the  only  motive  to  action,  628 

Ethnology,  American  society  a  laboratory  of,  133  ; 
contributions  of  the  United  States  Government 
to,  267.  269;  and  the  social  organism,  302; 
b^inning  of  the  science,  435;  individual  mind 
under>tood  only  through  race  development,  435 ; 
uncertainty  of  race  classification,  438,  64s;  paral- 
lelism in  development,  440,  441 ;  principle  of  sur- 
vival, 440;  temperament  of  race  due  to  chemical 
constitution,  443;  two  conceptions  of  the  term, 
639!  3gc  of  human  race,  640;  man  a  mono- 
genetic  race,  641 ;  no  pure  race  today,  641 ;  lan- 
guage not  an  infallible  criterion  of  race,  641 ; 
classification  of  races,  642;  home  of  the  Aryans, 
642 

Evangeucal  Alliance,  reasons  for  forming  local 
alliances,  170;  lines  of  work  suggested,  173;  a 
model  constitution,  176;  why  evangelical,  178; 
object  and  methods.  178 

Evolution,  the  finishing  blow  of  scholasticism,  118 ; 
struggle  for  existence  essential  to  all  prt)gress, 
299;  does  not  improve  the  intellect,  300;  is  not 
entirely  individual,  303;  nature  of,  314 


Factories,  advent  of  the  system  in  England, 
537 

Falk,  John,  594 

Falkner,  Roland  P.,  802 

Feeling  as  a  dynamic  force,  198  n./  517; 

Fellows,  George  E.,  41-49  ar. 

Ferrara,  340 

Ferri,  Enrico,  345 

Fiamingo,  335-352  ar.,  486,653,  764,  803 

Fichte,  586,  676 

Field,  ^9^ 

Filangieri,  Gaetano,  339, 

Finance,  contributions  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  science  of,  257;  rural  banks  in 
France,  798 

Finetti,338 

Fish  and  Fisheries,  commission  of,  reports,  369 

Fisher,  Geo.  B.,677 

Fisk.  John,  475,  476,478 

Fliedner,  Pastor,  678 

Flint,  ^74,  796 

Food,  influence  of,  445 

Force,  Peter.  262 

Forrest,  J.  D..  411-425  ar. 

Fouillee,  Alfred,  350,  430 

France,  equality  of  riches  in,  645;  socialism  in 
645 

Franckc, 587 

Franklin,  Bcnj.,  263 

Frederick  the  Great,  402 

Freeman,  651 

Freemantle,  190 
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French  mind,  generalizing  power  of,  »o 

Friedlander,  460 

Fry,  Elirabeih,  593,  678 

Fry,  Lord  Justice,  667 

Fuller,  Chief  Justice,  668 

Funck-Brentano,  Frantz,  659 


Gage,  Lyman  J.,  93,  103,  389,  391 

Gales,  362 

Gallatin,  Albert,  261 

Gambetta,  437 

Ganelli,  340 

Garfield,  James  A.,  254 

Gaiofalo,  346 

Gaspari,  351 

Gautier,  344 

Gehriog,  349 

Genovesi,  Antonio,  340 

Geography,  importance  <A  for  soaology,  651 

George  IIL,  671 

Gerlaud,  351  .  .      ,        .       ,       j      r 

Germany,  economic,  social,  educational  and  relig- 
ious life  at  beginning  of  iSth  centuiy,  585;  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions  previous  to  1848, 
675;  theology  and  ecclesiastical  conditions,  676 

Giddings,  348,  452,  480.  486,  487*  765 

Gilman,  N.  P.,  686,  687,  697,  699 

Gladden,  Washington,  49^498  ok. 

Goethe,  223,  329,  478,  585.  586 

Godet,  782 

Gould,  E.  R.  L.,  500-501  rv. 

Gounelle,  Elie,  653  .        ,     • 

Government,  why  necessary,  433 ;  how  far  it  may 
use  force,  498;  origin  of,  746;  is  the  organized 
expression  of  public  needs,  792 ;  see  Corporations 

Gracian,  532 

Gravina,  339 

Gray,  Asa,  J14 

Gresham,  William,  147 

Gumplowicz,  345.  349.  35>>  474. 


Hagenbach,  K.  R.,  583,  674 


d'Halay,  338 

Hale,  C.  J.,  ^99      ^  ^  , 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  245,  247,  948,  350,  253,  at>o, 

264 
Happiness,  capacity  of  all  for,  276. 
Harris,  W.  T..  356 
Harter,  Pastor,  679 
Hartmann,  Ludo  Morris,  803 
Harvey,  477 
Hase,  Charles,  674 
Hegel,  17,  301,  317*795 
Heinecke,  S.,  593 
Helmholz,  313 
Henderson,  Charles  R.,  327-334  '*''•.  38s-397  <^^'* 

501-503  rw.,  503-504  rz'.,  588-595  tfr.,  674-684 

«''..  785-788  rf.,  791  rv. 
Henry  V.,  661,  667 
Henry  VIIL  661 
Herbert,  338 
Herkner,  H.,  674 
Hermhut,  676 
Hcrron,  Geo.  D.,  612 
Ilerschell,  Lord,  667 
Hershon,  185 
Hildebrand,  342 
Hirsch,  Emil  G.,  111-131 
HiSTOR\-,  present  state  of,  9 ;  study  of,  4*.  H'  ^°5  \ 

Comte  on  historical  method,  584 ;  social  history, 

its  nature,  purx>ose  and  method,  652;  includes  all 

activities  of    man,    749;    work   of    the   German 

school,  750 
Hitze,  234 
Hobbes,  17,  317.  324.  341.  374 


Hobson,  John  A.,  218-228  bk.,  299-312,  647 

Hodder,  Alfred,  797 

Holland,  Henry,  411 

Holmes,  Bayard,  loi 

Hoist,  Hermann  von,  133 

Holtzman,  462 

Home,  importance  of,  645 ;  reform  must  begin  with, 

646 
Hooker,  338 
Housing  of  the  working  classes,  report  01  Ue- 

partment  of  Ldbor  on,  373 
Hovey,  462 

Howard,  John,  593,  710 
Howerth,  486 
Howson,  J.  S.,  674 
Hughes,  Joseph,  50,  589, 
Hugo,  Victor,  20 
HuTl,  E.  R.,  701 
Hull  House  Maps,  303 
Hull,  Justice,  663,  666 
HimANiTV,  rcdecmabilityof,  792 
Hume,  David,  635 
Huxley,  140,  301,  323,  324,  636 
Hyde,  Wm.  DeWut,  190 

Ideostatics,  use  of  term,  209;  examples  of  work 
in,  223;  relation  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  354; 
events,  the  product  of  ideas,  749 

iMtTATiON,  Tarde's  theory,  of,  446;  laws  of  purely 
«ocial,  447;  logical  and  illogical  distinguished, 
447;  should  be  subordinated  to  social  logic,  447; 
and  social  consciousness,  451 

Immigration,  reportsof  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
on, 257,260;  reportsof  commitleev^tCongresson, 
»73.  274;  why  it  should  be  restricted,  643;  pro- 
tection of  Italian  immigrants,  79^  _ 

Individualism,  individual  determinism  and  soaal 
science,  794;  indivlduaiism  vs.  collectivism, 
236,  646  ;  no  antagonism  between  individual  and 
race,  302;  laissez   faire   abandoned,   407;   more 

Jtrevalent  in  America  than  anywhere  else,  415; 
oily  of  ,506;  one's  business  not  one's  own,  580; 
neither  individualism  nor  collectivism,  651. 
Industry.  I ndustr-ial  Evolution  of  U.  S.,  338- 
230^^. ;  census  statistics  of,  25o-3t;3  ;  report  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  Industrial  Depression,  370; 
report  of  Congress  on,  273  ;  Patent  Office  report 
on  Industrial  Art,  274;  present  industrial  sys- 
tem infringes  on  liberty,  499;  Industrial  UnK>n 
of  Employers  and  Employes,  644. 

Inner  Mission.  Rise  of  the  German  Inner  Mis- 
sion,  583  595  ar.  \  nature  of  the  German,  584; 
influences  leading  up  to;  economic  distress  and 
breaking  up  of  the  Guild  system,  585;  Napo- 
Ieonicwars,586;  culture  and  earnestness  inspired 
by  Lessing,  Goethe,  Kant  and  Schiller,  586 ;  deep- 
ening of  religious  spirit  and  influence  from 
abroad,  587;  work  of  Urlsperger  and  the  Chris- 
tian Society,  588;  Bible  societies,  589;  Sunday 
schools,  590;  societies  for  circulation  of  Chris- 
tian writings,  591 ;  benevolent  social  work,  5Q«; 
Pestalozzi,  594:  work  of  JohnFalk,  594;  imme- 
diate origin  01,677;  definition  and  character  of, 
679;  agencies  of;  the  family,  680;  the  state,  681; 
the  church,  681,  crime  to  be  lessened,  C81 ;  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  organization,  681 ;  remedies  for 
social  disorder,  682 ;  extent  of  work,  683;  opposi- 
tion to,  683;  comparison  with  similar  work  in 
U.  S.,  684  ,  - 

Insurance,  Census  report  on,  255;  report  ot  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  Compulsory  insurance  m 
Germany.  272;  mutual  aid  societies  in  Belgium, 
644;  in  France,  647;  life  wages,  671;  out-of 
work  insurance,  793;  results  of  German  Com- 
pulsory, 801. 

Ii^ERSTATE  Commerce  Commission,  reports,  269 

Invention,  importance  of  to  sociology,  748 
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acobi,  344 

ager,  G.,  795 

ames  1, 411,  433,  657,  663 

ames,  Edmund  J.,  803 

ames,  William,  635 

cfferson,  Thomas,  763 

enks,  Jeremiah  W.,  158-169  ar.,793 

enner,  105 

erome,  460 

esscl.  Sir  George,  667 

ohnson,  Emory  R.,8o3 

onnes,  Moreau  de,  345 

osephus,  461 

udsoD,  Harry  Pratt,  38-40  ar. 


KA^^^,  13,  73,  119,  451,  453,  586,  676 

Kaufmann.  52,  58,  61,  63 

Kcane,  A.  H.  63943  bk. 

Kekewich,  J.,  658 

Kent,  j.,  413 

Kidd,  Benjamin,  8,  136,  399,  312,  537,  748 

Kiessling,  Johann  Tobias,  589 

Kingsley,  50,  58,  61,  65 

Kinicutt,  674 

Knowledge,  all  knowledge,  both  end  and  means, 
104;  the  final  criterion,  104-105;  proper  study  of 
man  is  mankind,  106;  knowledge  is  repnxluc- 
tion,  121 ;  knowledge  and  speculation,  143 

Kuss,  P.  N.,  696 


Labor,  a  service,  not  a  commodity,  66 ;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  publications,  370 ;  report 
on  convict  labor,  370;  report  on  railroad  laoor, 
371 ;  on  labor  laws  of  the  states.  371 ;  digest  of 
reports  of  labor  bureaus,  371 ;  on  housing  of  the 
working  people,  372  ;  report  of  congress  on  labor 
and  capital,  373;  report  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  wages  of  farm  labor,  268 ;  improved 
condition  of  in  England,  643;  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Latx>r,  644;  Tabor  in  Australia, 
799;  see  Capital,  Cooperation,  Insurance, 
Strikes,  Trades  Unions 

Labor  Unions,  tyranny  of,  35 

La  Bruyere,  151 

La  Fontaine,  Chas.  H.,  803 

Laissez  faire,  see  Individualism 

Lamarck,  17,  30,  338,  435.  477 

Lami,  339 

L-impertico,  Fedcle,  340 

Land,  monopoly  of,  379 

Langerock,  Hubert,  799 

Lapie,  P.,  446,  452 

La  Rochefoucauld,  533 

Laughlin,  385 

Laveleye,  Emile  de,  64,  780 

Law.  and  anthropology,  49;  nature  of  juridical 
phenomena,  19^,  ^48;  unenforced  laws  and  their 
influence  oa  cnminal  classes, 391,  203;  injustice 
of  police  courts,  293  ;  character  of  tne  common, 
660;  precedent  vs.  public  policy,  661;  law  as 
an  element  of  public  control:  tne  courts,  753; 
punishment  vs.  reward,  753;  penalties  limited 
by  public  opinion,  755,  jury  system  should  be 
abolished,  788 

Lazarus,  439 

Le  Bon, 439 

Leclaire,  393 

Le  Conte,  199,  303,  478 

Legislation,  ne«l  of  improvement  in,  407;  irra- 
tionalityof  661;  legislation  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  common  law,  664  ;  defects  of  our  legislation 
in  restraint  of  trade,  664;  account  of,  664; 
largely  nullified  by  the  courts,  67a 

Lehmann,  674 

Leibnitz,  477 

Le  Play,  803 


Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul,  146 

Lessing,  119 

Lestrade,  Combes  de,  486,  490 

Lcsur  Bernard,  H.,  800 

Letoumeau,  335,  351,  795 

Levasseur,  Emile,  146 

Lewes,  635 

Libraries,  enumeration  of  by  census  of  1850,  353 

Liefde,  John  de.  674 

Lightfooi,  783 

Lilienfield,  345.  350.  795 

Linnaeus,  435 

Lobby,  vicious  influence  of,  32-33 

Locke,  17,  635 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  347 

Lombroso.  438 

Lona,  Achille,  346 

Ludlow.  J.  M..  50,  800 

Lutherhof,  house  of  rescue,  Weimer,  594 


Machaivelli,  474,  532 

Machinery,  full  service  of,  iMjt  yet  secured,  325 

Mackenzie.  479.  480 

MacVeagh,  r  ranklin,  551-563  ar> 

Madison,  263 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  438,  750 

Maitland,  756 

Majorana.  Angelo,  349 

Mallery,  Garrick,  426 

Mallet,  Pastor,  591 

Mallock.  W.  H.,  651 

Malthus  147,  636 

Man.     Simply  a  term  in  the  cosmical  series,  133; 

his  existence  an  accident,  138,  313  ;  insignificance 

in  the  universe,  138;  capacity  for  happiness,  376; 

restlessness  of,  3^3;  capacity  for  the  ideal,  353; 

anthropocentric  view,  434.  621 ;  tempetameni  due 

to  chemical  constitution.  ^3;  influences  which 

modify   his  action,  444 ;  diflerence  between   his 

mind  and  that  of  animals,  747  ;  redeemability  of, 

792 
Manning,  Daniel,  261 
Mansfield,  Lord,  671 
Manufactures,  report  of  Department  of  Labor  on 

iron,  glass  and  textile,  271 
Marburg.  Theodore,  645 
Marriage  AND  Divorce,  report  of  Department  of 

Labor  OD,  271 ;  Jesus*  ideas  as  to  marriage.  457  ; 

as  to  divorce,  459;  report  of  the  National  Divorce 

Reform  League,  643 ;  origin  of   marriage,  746 ; 

inbreeding   avoided,    747;   marriage   in   France, 

800 
Marselli,  346 
Marsh,  340 

Marshall,  C.  J..  398,  413 
Martin,  R.,  648 
Martineau,  301 
Martini.  Cognetti.  346 
Marx,  Carl,  11,  60,  344 
Mason,  Otis  T.,  436 
Massaryk,  T.  G.,  347 
Mathews,  Shailer,  60-77  ar.,  182-194  ar..  359-380 

'"'•.  457-473  or.,  604-617  o''.*  771-785  ar. 
Matthew,  338 

Maurice,  Frederic  Dentson,  50,  51 
Mayo-Smith.  482,  486 
McDermot,  George,  596-603  ar. 
McKinley,  163 
McMa-sier,  29 
McMillan.  Emerson,  6B9 
Meredith,  W.  M..261 
Method,  error  of  an  obscure  style,  639;  excuse  lor 

dogmatism,  640 


Meyer,  George,  163,  463 
Meyer,  Lucy  Rider,  674 
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Michelet,  340 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  22,  23,  347, 349.  385. 45o,  475. 555 

Miller,  Merton  L.,639-*42  rv.  .    „  ^ 

lAovo?oiAKS,Anti-AfoM0polyLe§:tslatzonin  U.S. 
411 -425  ar. ;  influence  of  old  enactments  on  naod- 
em  ideas  of,  411 ;  first  attacked,  time  of  Elizabeth, 
411;  under  James  I.,4ii;  suppressed  by  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  412;  condemned  in  State  Constitu- 
tions, 413;  difference  between  old  and  modem, 
414;  why  they  are  opposed,  415;  beginning  and 
growth  of,  415;  attacks  upon,  416;  state  laws 
against, 417;  interstate  commerce  law, 417  ;  maybe 
desirable,  418 ;  development  of  modem  (rust,  418 
constitutional  enactments,  418;  anii-tmst  laws 
419;  definition  of,  419;  exceptions  as  to  agricul 
tural  products,  421 ;  penalties,  421 ;  cause  of  fail 
ure  of  anti-trust  laws,  422;  individual  monopoly 
not  prohibited,  422;  best  dealt  with  by  common 
law  courts,  123;  good  influence  of  legislation, 
423  ;  may  come  to  \x  favored  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  424 ;  English  prejudice  against,  665 

Monroe,  James,  263 

Monroe,  Paul,  50-68  ar..  685-709  ar. 

Montefiore,  188 

Montesquieu,  114.  146.  33St  339.  475 

Monumenta  Germaniae  Historical  607 

Morals,  mass  vs.  individual,  35;  nature  of  moral- 
ity, 444,  445;  morality,  social  and  relative,  797 

Mortality,  census  statistics  of,  252,  255 

Morasso,  349 

Morpurgo,  Emilio,  340,  345 

Morris,  Gouvemeur,  32 

Morris,  William,  65 

Morselli,  Enrico,  335,  344.  346.  349»  55^ 

Moses,  Bcmard,  486,  490 

Municipal  Governmekt,  corruption  in,  293  ;  rem- 
edy for  corruption,  295  ;  civic  reform  necessary  to 
reform  of  criminals,  295-792;  A  Programme 
of  Municipal  Reform,  551-563  ^^-^  circum- 
stances of  deterioration,  551 ;  desiderata  of 
municipal  reform :  executive  independence  and 
responsibility,  552 ;  restriction  of  the  powers  of 
the  city  council,  553;  civil  service  reform,  554; 
election  reform,  554 ;  divorce  of  city  from  national 
politics  not  indispensable,  554 ;  need  of  change  in 
political  habits  of  people.  556;  obstacles  to  this 
change,  559;  the  sin  of  bribery,  560;  education 
the  remedy,  562 ;  municipal  ownership,  should  be 
extended,  408 ;  advantage  of,  409 ;  extortion  of 
corporations  a  just  punishment,  409;  will  be  an 
element  in  future  progress,  410 

Munsterburg^  £. 


Napoleon,  671 

Natural  Law,  idea  of  natural  law  first  realized  by 

the  economists,  152 
Ncal.  50 

Neander,  605,  677,  678,  781 
Nelson.  N.  O.,  687,  690,  691,  708 
Nettleship,  767 
New  comb,  313 

Newspapers,  enumeration  of,  by  census  of  1850 
New  Testament,  see  Christian  Sociology 
Nitti,  342,  346,  781 
Novicow,  350 


Old  Age  Pensions,  798 
Oldenburg,  F.,674 
Oken,  17 

Oncken,  J.  G.,  590 
Optimism,  see  Philosophy 
Orlet,  G.,  807 
Owen,  Robert,  392 
Oynhansenj  Lady  von,  591 


Pascal,  G.  de.  652 

Passy,  Frederic,  146 

Paton,  J.  B.,  674 

Patrizzi,  536 

Patten,  Simon  N.,  350,  479,  633-639  hk. 

Peabody,  392 

Pedagogy,  and  sociology  constitute  the  theory  and 
art  of  self  control,  354;  comparison  of  the  two, 
355 ;  need  of  pedagogy  for  sociology,  357,  358 

Penology,  Punishment  and  Reformation.  501- 
503  rv.:  Penoiogicai  and  Preventive  Prin- 
ciples^ 791  rv.:  evolution  of,  501;  sociology 
necessary  to  improve,  502 ;  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, 502;  and  criminal  anthropology,  502; 
prison  labor,  502;  transporting  vs.  peneten- 
tiary  system  in  England,  502;  condition  of, 
previous  to  present  century,  710 ;  aim  and 
methods  of,  753-757  i  substitutes  for  repressive 
measures,  786;  criminal  trials,  788;  penalties  to 
be  based  on  nature  of  person,  788 ;  local  jails  in 
U.  S.,  791 ;  Elmira  system,  791 ;  tendencies  in, 
800 

Pericles,  720 

Periodicals  and  Papefs  : 
Advance,  5 
A.  \.  C.  P.  Notes.  644 
American  Anthropologist,  ^13,  426 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  13-15,  475i  479* 

583,  674, 756 
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479,  486,  633,  794 
Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  trans- 
actions, 134 
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Political  Science  Quarterly,  195,  651,  730 
Politics  for  the  People,  50 
Psychological  Review,  448 
Public  Opinion,  168,  792 
Reforma  Sociale,  343 
La  Reforme  SociaTc,  652 
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Revue  de  Metaphysique  et  de  Morale,  446,  798 
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La  Re\-ue  Soclalisle,  799 

Rivista  dl  Filosofia  Scicntifica,  344,  345 

Rivista  di  Sociologia,  352 

Rivista  Italianadi  Filosofia, 

La  Science  Sociale,  646 

Vierteljahrschrift  fiir    Staats-    und    Volkswirth- 
schaft,  650,  652 

Westminster  Review,  22,  317,  47Q 

Zeitschrift  des  Vcreins  fiir  Volksfcunde,  439 

Zeitscfarift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staatswtssenschaft, 
648,  649,  794,  795.  798 
Perrier,  350 
Pcrty,  351 
Peschel,  351 
Pestalozzi,  594,  736 
Philo,  138 
Philosoph\-  of  History,  relation  of,  to  sociology, 

Philosophy,  optimism  and  pessimism,  cause  and 
nature  of,  132;  nature  and  superiority  of  melio- 
rism, 135,  J41 ;  founded  by  Bruno,  Descartes 
and  Bacon,  335 ;  monistic  theory  advanced  by 
Bruno,  335;  utilitarianism  in  England,  341;  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modem,  738 

Pietropaolo,  F.,  335 

Pillsbury,  Charles  A.,  688.  689 

Pirrel,  Dr.,  593 

Pitkins,  Timotny,  273 

Plato,  73,  126,  317,  617 

Pliitschau,  591 

PoLmcAL  Economy,  present  state  of,  8 ;  economic 
vs.  social  motives,  66;  definition  of,  146;  char- 
acterization as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  147  ;  def 
inition  as  an  art,  148;  economists  first  developed 
idea  of  natural  law  152;  division  of  labor  a 
fundamental  principle  of  sociolo^,  153;  and 
sociology,  151, 153, 154  ;  utilitarian  introduced  by 
Hobbes,  Smith  and  Bentham,  341 ;  Cousan  nro- 
tests  against,  341 ;  their  conception  adopted  by 
Ferrara  and  his  school,  342;  Nitti  criticises,  34a; 
malign  influence  of,  507 ;  pain  economy  and 
pleasure  economy,  637-38 ;  human  cost  and 
utility,  646 

PoLTTicAL  Parties,  why  the  worst  is  in  power,  295 

Pollock,  756 

Pomeroy,  698,  708 

Poor  Law  Commission  of  England,  393 

Poor  Relief,  the  county  poorhouse  and,  711 

Pope,  to6 

Population,  census  statistics  of,  248,  257;  limita- 
tion of  not  desirable,  305 ;  limitation  of  desirable, 
308     - 

Porter,  H.  K.,  688 

Post,  430 

Powell,  J.  W.,  426 

Powers,  H.  H.,  486,  489 

Profit-sharing.  Profit-sharing  in  thr  United 
States.  685-709  nr. ;  Definition  and  distinctions, 
685;  profit-snaring  enterprises  now  in  operation, 
687 ;  cases  of  temporary  abandonment,  696 ; 
cases  of  total  abandonment,  699 ;  summary  of 
results  in  United  States,  709;  conclusion  as 
to,  709 

Property,  more  sacred  than  personality,  278  ;  own- 
ership a  concession  fiom  society,  571;  injustice 
of  legacies,  573,  578;  proposed  distinction  be- 
tween ownership  and  proprietorship,  574 ;  things 
subject  to  each,  575;  duties  of  proprietorship, 
577  ;  one's  business  not  one's  own,  580 

pROsrrruTioN,  the  police  and,  2^1 ;  working  girls' 
clubs  and,  758  ;  chapter  on  in  Tallack's  book,  791 

Proudhon,  51 

Psychology,  styled  transcendental  biology  by 
Comle,  19^  relation  to  sociology,  452;  its  scope, 
618;  division  into  subjective  and  objective,  619; 
mind  of  biologic  origin,  619, 636  ;  the  psycholog- 
ical standpoint  is  feeling,  620;  nature  and  utility 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  621;  intellect  as  directive 


power,  628;  intellect  developed  as  an  assistant 
to  the  will,  629;  ideas  divided  into"  knowledge 
producing  and  action  producing,'*  634;  rale  and 
strength  of  nerve  currents,  635 ;  not  a  part  of 
biolog>',  793 

Publicity',  and  democracy,  36 

Public  Opinion.  The  Guidanct  of  Public  Opin- 
ion, 158-169  ar.;  importance  of  in  United  Slates, 
158 ;  nature  of,  160 ;  in  European  countries,  161 ; 
influence  of  professors,  161 ;  of  party  leaders, 
162;  of  newspapers,  163,  168;  of  associations, 
164;  duty  of  the  educated,  164;  influence  of 
churches  and  extension  lectureson,  165  ;  improper 
and  proper  influence  from  education,  165  ;  need  of 
an  independent  newspaper,  168;  limits  criminal 
punishment,  7^5  ;  in  action,  759 

PuBUC  Policy,  indefiniteness  and  variability  of, 
658.  659;  is  the  basis  of  legislation  in  restraint  of 
trade,  663 

Puglia,  F.,  336 


Quatrefages,  438 


Rabbeno,  346 

Rabelais,  533 

Rafineique,  338 

Raiffeisen  Loan  Offices,  649 

Raikes,  Robert,  590 

Railroads,  census  report  on,  255 

Rainbow,  Edwin,  645 

Randall,  C.  D.,  710-734  ar. 

Ratio,  349 

Ratzel,  439 

Ratzinger,  583 

Rauhe  Hause,  founded  by  Wichem,  678 

Rautenburg,  590 

Reagan,  418 

Reclus,  Elisee,  434 

Redenbacher,  591 

Religion,  is  rational,  ij6;  Eastern  religions 
pessimistic.  Western  optimistic,  137;  as  a  pro- 
gressive force,  300;  nature  of,  301 ;  and  strug- 
gle for  existence,  304;  Mr.  Kidd's  theory  as 
a  support  for,  311;  all  work  sacred,  497  ;  ra- 
tionalism in  Germany,  5S7  ;  pietism  in  Germany, 
587;  Christian  societies  in  Germany,  588:  Bible 
societies,  589:  beginning  of  Sunday  schools,  590; 
circulation  01  Christian  writings,  59t ;  religious 
newspapers,  591 ;  Catholic  church  and  poor  re- 
lief, .S93;  origin  of  religion,  748 

Renan,  609,  618,  783 

Representative  Government,  declining  faith 
in,  31 

Republican  Government,  failures  of,  28 

Residuum,  how  it  is  fed,  506 

Reynolds,  James  B.,  79a 

Ricardo,  147 

Richardson,  Charles,  94 

Riehl,  4M 


Kiehl,  454 
Ripley,  W.  Z.,  651 


tipic. 
RoDcrty,  350 
Rochetin,  Eugene,  647 
Rodbcrtus,  343 
Romagnos),  339,  349 
Roscher,  346 

Ross,  Edward  Alsworth,  513-535  «r.,  753-770  ar. 
Rousseau,  114,  283,475 
Ruskin,  John,  65,  647 


Saini-Hilatre,  GeoHroy  de,  338 
Sailer,  498-49^  bk..  613 
Sanborn,  B.  F.,  803 
Savaiier,  Henri,  65a 
Say,  Jean-Baptiste,  147 
Say,  Leon.  645 
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Sayward,  William  H.,  391 

Scnafer,  Pastor  T.,  583,  674 

SchaffhauscD,  338 

Schafile,  A.,  Ill,  444,  479,  480,  795,  796 

Schiattarella,  345 

Schiller,  585,  586 

Schleicnnachcr,  678 

Schloss.D.  F.,688 

Schlosscr,  343 

Schmidt,  463 

Schmoller,  G.,  675 

SchopCDhauer,  532 

Schubert-Soldcrn,  Von,  649,  794 

Schult2c-Delitzsch,  64Q 

Schwegler.  474 

Science,  how  it  differs  from  art.  146  ;  development 
of, 438;  classification  of,  17;  character  and  points 
of  superiority  in  Comtc's  classification,  16 ; 
*•  hierarchy"  not  proper  term  for  Comte's  classi- 
fication, s6 ;  work  of  the  dilYerent  sciences,  107  ; 
philosophy  in  all,  738 

Seaton^  262 

Sedgwick,  754 

Seneca,  301 

Sergi,  349.  350.  803 

Sex,  influence  of,  445;  influence  of  disproportion 
of  sexes,  ^25;  average  disproportion,  725-729; 
disproportion  by  races,  y 27  ;  disproportion  by 
states,  730 ;  disproportion  in  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations^ 731,  733;  disptt>portion  in  state  of  Maine, 
736  ;  disproportion  not  entirely  due  to  immigra- 
tion, 728,  729,  735,  736 

Seybert,  Adam,  273 

Shakespeare,  114 

Shaler,  313 

Shaw,  Albert,  688,  689 

Siciliani,  Pietro,  337 

Sighele,  350 

Simcox,  E.  J.,  504-507  bk. 

Simmel,  440,  447,  486,  487 

Slums,  report  of  Department  of  Labor  on,  372 

Small,  A.  W.,  1-15  ar.^  17,  79-103  dr.,  195-309 
ar.^  218-219  '"^■.  2I9-228  rv.,  276-289  ar.,  398- 
4ioar.,474,  479,482,  486, 489, 492-494 rr.,  494- 
496  rz/., 562-582  ar.^  789-790  rv. 

Smith,  Adam,  153,  475,  482 

Smith,  H.  B.  too 

Smithsokian  iNsrmmoN,  publications  of,  269; 
value  of  its  ethnological  publications 

Social  Consciousness,  undisciplined,  the  chief 
mental  trait  of  the  age,  3 

Social  Control,  Social  Control yt^\y%-%%ar.,  753- 
767  ar.  \  distinguish  from  social  influence,  social 
ascendency  and  social  coordination,  519;  main- 
tenance of  social  control,  519,  520;  and  altruism, 
520;  belongs  to  statical  sociology,  521 ;  work  of, 
522 ;  and  'tympathy,  524 ;  support  of  the  social 
edifice,  527;  its  direction,  527;  verification  of 
theory  by  examination  of  codes,  529;  and  ethics, 
530;  direct  control  bylaw,  753-757;  socialpun- 
ishments  attendant  upon  legal,  757  759;  action  of 
public  opinion,  759-764;  influence  of  leading 
minds,  765 ;  public  opinion  vs.  legal  control,  765  ; 
force  of  public  opinion  hindered,  768 ;  fear  of 
dispioval  vs.  hope  of  approval,  769 

Social  Evolution,  Mr.  A  idtTs  Social  Evolution, 
299-312  ar. ;  Note  »n  the  Term  Social  Evolu- 
tion, 596-603  ar. ;  meaning  of  term,  596 ;  man 
of  the  present  compared  with  man  in  early  his- 
tory, 596-602;  complexity  of  society  not  a  sign 
of  high  civilization,  597;  moral  facts  as  valu- 
able evidence  as  biological,  59S,  601;  influence 
of  church  in  the  middle  ages,  598;  social  ills 
economic,  599 ;  society  a  preserver  of  man's 
higher  nature,  not  the  creator,  601 ;  not  all  pro- 
gress due  to  social  evolution,  650;  Vico  and 
modem  theorists  on,  compared,  79^ 

SociAUSH,  Shortsightedness  of  socialists,  64;  so- 


cialism a  check  to  progress,  300;  rationality  of, 
300;  is  equalization  of  opportunity,  308 ;  views 
on  marriage,  308;  confuseo  with  sociology,  344; 
repudiated  by  Spencer,  344;  socialism  and  crime, 
344;  inefficiency  of,  645;  in  France,  645;  moral 
aspect  of,  795  ;  and  the  agrarian  question,  799 

Social  Organism,  see  Sociology. 

Social  Philosophy,  demand  for  authentic,  6;  re- 
quired more  painstaking  investigation,  7 

Social  Problem,  nature  of,  224,  282;  the  social 
question  in  the  Catholic  Congresses,  648 

Social  Sciences,  Present  state  of,  8 

SociEnEs: 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  248 
American  Historical  Assoc,  274 
American  Philosophical  Society,  248 
Amer.  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  688 
Baptist  Congress,  231 
Central  Relief  Association,  86,  96 
Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  86 
Children's  Aid  Society  (Pennsylvania) 
Christian  Citizenship  League,  333 
Christian  Endeavor  Society,  333 
Christian  Social  Union,  50 
Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  79-103  ar. 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  89 
Congress  of  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, 391,  709 
Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  United  States,  170- 

181  ar.,  68^ 
Industrial  Union  of  Employers  and  Employed, 

Institute  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  146 

International  Congress  of  Profit  Sharing,  686 

International  Prison  Congress,  365 

International  Statistical  Congress,  265 

Knights  of  Labor,  229 

Midland  Institute,  323 

Monatsschrift  fiir  Diakonie  und  Innere  Mission, 

583 
National  Association  of  Builders,  391 
National  Bureau  of  Reforms,  510 
National   Conference  of  Charities   and  Correc- 
tions, 684 
National  Divorce  Reform  League,  643 
Municipal  Order  League,  89 
National  Prison  Congress,  290 
National  Tariff  League,  164, 
New  York  Reform  Club,  164 
Pans  Society  of  Political  Economy,  146 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  331 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  86 
United  Hebrew  Oiarities,86 
Young  Mens'  Christian  Association,  333 
(For  societies  antecedent  to  the  German  Inner 
Mission  see  588-594,  677-679;  for  publications 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  State  on  international 
societies  see  365) 
Society,  change  in  the  social  order,  212,  224  r., 
278,  280,   297,  410,  537,  567;  two  principles  of 
equitable  social  order,  276,  282 ;  vulnerable  point 
in  our  present,  380;  fundamental  assumption  of, 
383 ;  presumption  as  to  social  order,  286 ;  cause 
of  changes  in  social  order,  305;  quantitative  vs. 
qualitative  progress,  309;  is  at  base  individual, 
351 ;  benevolent  despotism,  402 ;   next  improve- 
ment in,  406 ;  popular  movements  and  upheavals, 
t'Cmperameutal,  not  intellectual,  44^ ;  beginning 
of,  451;  cause  of  long  lived  societies,  506;  cri- 
terion of,  518;   conditions  of  permanency,  528; 
chahge  in  men's  wants,  565 ;  need  of  mutuality* 
571 ;  moral  progress  due  to  science,   627 ;  con- 
temporaneous with  art,  630;  causal  relations  in, 
652 
Sociologv,   articles  and  reviews  on :    The  era  of 
Sociology^    1-15   ar.;   Thf  Place  of  Sociolcgy 
among  the  Sciences,  16-27  ar.;  Sociology  and 
Cosmology,  132-157  ar,;  Sociology  and  Politi- 
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cai  Economy,  195-209  ar.;  Sociology  in  Italy, 
335-352  ar, ;  Sociology  and  Pedagogy.  753-358 
ar.;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  ^^^y-^yi  ar.; 
The  Province  of  Sociology,  473-491 ;  Sociology 
and  Psychology,  618-632  ;  The  Data  of  Social- 
^^''  738-753 ;  Aspects  of  the  Social  Problem, 
330  ok.;  Social  Theory,  492-404  6k,;  Statis- 
tics and  Sociology,  500-501  6k.;  Social  Re- 
generation, 503-504  6k.;  Theory  of  Social 
Forces,  638-639  6k.;  hoI<ls  a  foremost  plac« 
in  modem  tlioupht,  1;  must  be  practical,  14; 
origia  of  the  word,  14  ;  place  among  the  sciences, 
16;  relation  to  philosophy  of  history.  17;  re- 
lation to  political  economy,  19,  752;  its  proper 
field,  25;  is  an  advanced  study,  25;  study  of 
other  sciences  should  lead  up  to,  36 ;  demands  a 
mastery  of  the  essentials  of  other  sciences,  27 : 
view  point  of  modem  sociology,  106 ;  work  of 
the  sociologist,  107 ;  value  and  practicability  of 
study  of  present  day  phenomena,  loS ;  use  of 
biological  analogies,  no;  sociology  a  science  only, 
148;  Its  province  the  totality  o?  societary  phe- 
nomena. 148 ;  order  of  the  sociologist's  studies, 
T49;  synthesis  and  coordination  of  results  the 
special  field  of  the  sociologiit,  150;  debt  of 
sociology  to  political  economy,  151 ;  why  sociol- 
ogy is  so  young,  152;  economic  facts  tne  prime 
requisite  for  the  sociologist,  153;  how  political 
economy  may  be  improved  by  sociology,  154; 
how  sociology  may  improve  legislation,  157; 
value  of  sociological  investigation,  157;  rests 
primarily  on  psj'chology,  182  ;  need  of  agreement 
on  terms,  195;  nature  of  static  and  dynamic,  195, 
307;  nature  and  value  of  descriptive  sociology, 
196  ;  a  method  of  sociological  study,  300 ;  sociolop^ 
must  collect  facts,  203;  is  the  science  of  social 
ideals,  3o8;  should  aim  at  the  organization  of 
happiness,  208;  and  Christianity,  216;  value  and 
examples  of  social  analysis,  219;  examples  of 
statical  and  dynamic  thought,  223;  instmction 
in,  331,  332,  333;  value  of  U.  S.  eovemment 
publications  for,  243;  antiquity  of  tne  concep- 
tion, social  organism,  317  ;  (Jomte's  use  of,  317  ; 
Spencer's  comparison  between  the  biological  and 
social  organism,  318  :  dissimilarity  as  to  integra- 
tion, pointed  out  by  Huxley,  323  ;  properly  com- 
pared only  as  to  nervous  system,  325 ;  society  a 
low  organism,  326;  Bruno  and  other  precursors 
of  modem  sociology  in  Italy,  335  ;  conception  of 
social  organism  first  realized  by  Vico,  337  ;  sociol- 
og>*  checked  in  Italy  by  school  of  Ferrara,  343; 
confused  with  socialism,  344;  Italian  school  of 
criminal  sociology,  345;  domination  of  economic 
factors  maintained  by  Loria.  Roscher,  Nitti  and 
Fiamingo,  346;  absorptive  system  of  Comte  vs. 
hierarchic  system  of  Mill,  347  ;  attempts  to  recon- 
cile, 348;  no  adequate  definition  for  sociology, 
352;  defects  of  the  historical  school,  352  ;  sociol- 
ogy compared  with  pedagogy.  3541  essential  to 
pedagogy,  357,  358;  duty  of  the  sociologist  as  to 
socisu  questions,  389,  393,  395;  advantage  of  his 
social  position,  396  ;  duty  as  to  coiporations,  406  ; 
discussion  in  France  on  province  and  method, 
446 ;  cause  of  social  faas,  446 ;  nature  of  social 
facts,  448 ;  Durkheim's  method  for,  448 ;  social 
facts  to  be  considered  as  things,  and  assumptions 
entirely  avoided,  448  ;  external  marks  only  to  be 
used  as  criteria,  449 ;  social  types  to  be  classified 
according  to  simplicity,  419;  causes  of  social 
facts  to  be  sought  only  in  otner  social  facts,  450 ; 
most  valuable  induction  that  of  concomitant 
variation,  450;  characteristics  of  contemporary, 
450;  error  of  regarding  it  entirely  objective,  451  ; 
beliefs  and  desires  the  source  of  social  phenomena, 
451;  relation  to  psychology,  452;  dissatisfaction 
with  word  organism,  452;  substitution  of  person 
for  organism,  453;  influence  of  intellect  on 
environment,  454 ;  social  and  psychological  facts 


inseparable,  455 ;  explanation  of  social  facts  by 
psychological  laws,  456;  nature  and  function  of 
method,  473;  historical  outline  of  social  philo«* 
ophy,  474  ;  svstem  of  Auguste  Comte,  475  ;  devel- 
opment of  biology  and  the  idea  of  evolution, 
477,i  application  of  the  evolutionary  theory  to 
social  phenomena.  478 ;  organic  theory  of  society. 
479i  nature  of  social  ohenomena,  483;  classifi- 
cation and  scientific  aistribution  of  social  phe- 
nomena, 483 ;  demand  for  a  new  department  of 
social  science,  485;  relation  of  sociology  to  these 
demands,  486;  three  divisiotis  of  sociology,  488; 
need  of  distinguishing  sociology  from  precepts 
for  immediate  social  use,  494;  task  of  the  sociol- 
ogist, 505;  need  of  scientific  investigation  of 
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